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Part  1. — Probable  Origin  of  some  of  the  Groups. 

I.  Nebulce. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on  November  15th, 
1887,  I  showed  that  the  nebalaa  are  composed  of  sparse  meteorites, 
the  collisions  of  which  bring  about  a  rise  of  temperature  sufficient  to 
render  luminous  one  of  their  chief  constituents — magnesium.  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  from  the  facts  that  the  chief  nebula  lines 

are  coincident  in  position  with  the  fluting  and  lines  visible  in  the 
bansen  burner  when  ma^esiam  is  introduced,  iwndt\iat^;^i^^\3A,Vci%SE 
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fsr  brighter  at  that  temperature  than  almost  anj  other  spectral  line 
or  fluting  of  any  element  whatever. 

I  suggested  that  the  association  or  non-association  of  hydrogen 
lines  with  the  lines  due  to  the  olivine  constituents  of  the  meteorites 
might  be  an  indication  of  the  greater  or  less  sparseness  of  the  swarm, 
iiie  greatest  sparseness  being  the  condition  defining  fewest  colli- 
lions,  and  therefore  one  least  likely  to  show  hydrogen.  This  sugges- 
tion was  made  partly  because  observations  of  comets  and  laborator}* 
work  have  abundantly  shown  that  great  liability  to  collision  in  the 
«ne  case,  and  increase  of  temperature  in  the  other,  are  accompanied 
hj  the  appearance  of  the  carbon  spectrum  instead  of  the  hydrogen 
^6ctrum. 

The  now  demonstrated  meteoric  origin  of  these  celestial  bodies 
renders  it  needful  to  discuss  the  question  in  somewhat  greater  detail, 
irith  a  view  to  classification  ;  and  to  do  this  thoroughly  it  is  requisite 
tbat  we  should  study  the  rich  store  of  i^ts  which  chiefly  Sir  William 
Benchers  labours  have  placed  before  us  regarding  the  various  forms 
of  nebube,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  light,  if  any,  the  new  view 
throws  on  their  development. 

To  do  this  the  treatment  must  be  vastly  different  from  that — the 
onlj  one  we  can  pursue — utilised  in  the  case  of  the  stars,  the  images 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  appear  to  us  as  points  of  light  more  or 
less  minute ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  nebulae,  forms  of  the  most 
definite  and,  in  many  cases,  of  the  most  fantastic  kind,  have  been  long 
recognised  as  among  their  chief  characteristics. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  since  the  luminosity  of  the  meteorites 
depends  upon  collisions,  the  light  from  them,  and  from  the  glow  of 
the  gases  produced  from  them,  can  only  come  from  those  parts  of  a 
meteor-swarm  in  which  collisions  are  going  on.  Visibility  is  not  the 
only  criterion  of  the  existence  of  matter  in  space  ;  dark  bodies  msL^ 
exist  in  all  parts  of  space,  but  visibility  in  any  part  of  the  heavens 
means,  not  .only  matter,  but  collisions,  or  the  radiation  of  a  mass  of 
vapour  produced  at  some  time  or  other  by  collisions.  The  appear- 
tnoes  which  these  bodies  present  to  us  may  bear  little  relation  to 
their  actual  form,  but  may  represent  merely  surfaces,  or  loci  of 
disturbance. 

It  seemed  .proper,  then,  that  I  should  seek  to  determine  whether 
the  view  I  have  put  forward  explains  the  phenomena  as  satisfactorily 
as  they  have  been  explained  by  old  ones,  and,  whether,  indeed,  it  can 
go  further  and  make  some  points  clear  which  before  were  dark. 

To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  paper  to  dwell  at  any 
great  length  either  on  those  appearances  which  were  termed  nefeu- 
loiiHet  by  Sir  William  HerscheJ  or  on  irregular  nebul®  genet^Wj  \ 
Imti*  mnsi  be  remarked  that  the  very  great  extension  oi  tke  loTToet 
-wA/eh  there  JB  little  reason  to  doubt  will  be  vastly  mcrea&^flL  \>^ 

B  2 
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increase  of  optical  power  and  improvement  in  observing  conditioiig 
and  stations — ^maj  be  held  to  strengthen  the  view  that  space  is  reallj 
a  meteoritic  plenum,  while  the  forms  indicate  motions  and  crossings 
and  interpenetrations  of  streams  or  sheets,  the  brighter  portions 
being  due  to  a  greater  nnmber  of  collisions  per  unit  volume. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  also  possible  that  many  stars,  instead 
of  being  true  condensed  swarms  due  to  the  nebalous  development  ie 
which  we  have  referred,  are  simply  appearances  produced  by  the 
intersection  of  streams  of  meteorites.  They  are,  then,  referable  ta 
an  intensification  of  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  brighter 
appearances  recorded  by  Herschel  here  and  there  in  his  diffused 
nebulosities.  The  nebulous  appendages  sometimes  seen  in  connexion 
with  stars  strengthen  this  view. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  regular  forms  we  find  that  they  may 
be  generalised  into  three  groups,  according  as  the  formative  action 
seems  working  towards  a  centre ;  round  a  centre  in  a  plane  or  nearly 
so ;  or  in  one  direction  only.  As  a  result  we  have  globular,  spheroidal, 
and  cometic  nebulae.     I  propose  to  deal  with  each  in  turn. 

Qlohular  Nebulce. 

The  remarkable  appearance  presented  by  the  so-called  planetary 
nebulae  requires  that  I  should  refer  to  them  in  some  detail.  Sir 
William  Hei*sohel  does  not  describe  them  at  any  great  length,  but  in 
his  paper  on  *'  Nebulous  Stars ''  he  alludes  to  the  planetary  nebulosity 
which  in  many  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  star  in  the  centre,  and 
finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  the  nebulosity  about  the  star  is 
not  of  a  starry  nature  "  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  81,  1791,  p.  73.) 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  valuable  memoir  published  in  '  Phil. 
Trans.,'  1883,  describes  them  as  '*  hollow  shells"  (p.  500).  It  was  so 
difficult  to  explain  anything  like  their  appearance  by  ordinary  ideas 
of  stellar  condensation  that  Arago,  as  quoted  by  Nichol  ('  ArchiteO' 
tnre  of  the  Heavens,'  p.  86),  abandoning  altogether  the  idea  that  they 
represented  clusters  of  stars  or  partook  in  any  wise  of  a  stellar  con- 
stitution, imagined  them  as  hollow  spherical  envelopes,  in  substance 
cloudy  and  opaque,  or  rather  semi-transparent ;  a  brilliant  body 
invisible  in  the  centre  illuminating  this  spherical  film,  so  that  it  was 
made  visible  by  virtue  of  light  coming  through  it  and  scattered  by 
reflection  from  its  atoms  or  molecules. 

Lord  Rosse  (*Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  140,  1850,  p.  507)  records  that 
nearly  all  the  planetary  nebulae  which  he  had  observed  up  to  that 
time  had  been  found  to  be  perforated.  In  only  one  case  was  a  perfo- 
ration not  detected,  but  in  this  ansae  were  observed,  introducing  into 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  nebulous  bodies  resembling 
to  B  certain  extent  the  planet  Saturn.  But  Lord  Rosae^  although  he 
sAns  disposed  of  the  idea  of  Arago,  BtiH  coTiB\deT%dL  \3baA.  Wv^  ^iTvtoXmc 
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m\m  were  really  hollow  shells,  the  perforation  indicating  an  appa- 

tlT-'iranspar^nt  Centre. 

Inggine  and  Miller  subsequently  suggested  that  the  phenomena 

resented  by  the  planetary  nebulas  might  be  explained  without 

srenoe  to  the  supposition  of  a  shell  (or  a  flat  disk)  if  we  consider 

on  to  be  masses  of  glowing  gas,  the  whole  mass  of  the  gas  being 

andesoent,  so  that  only  a  luminous  surface  would  be  visible  ('Phil. 

uiB,'  vol.  154, 1864,  p.  442). 

[t  will  be  seen  that  all  these  hypotheses  are  matually  destructive ; 

i  it  is  right  that  I  should  state,  in  referring  to  the  last  one,  that  the 

Donstration  that  these  bodies  are  not  masses  of  glowing  gas  merely 

I  been  rendered  possible  by  observations  of  spectra  which  were  not 
lilable  to  Dr.  Huggins  when  his  important  discovery  of  the  bright- 
B  spectrum  of  nebalsB  was  given  to  the  world. 

[t  remains,  then,  to  see  whether  the  met^ritic  hypothesis  can  explain 
ise  appearances  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  all  the  prior  ones 
re  broken'  down«  If*  we  for  the  sake  of  the  greatest  simplicity 
isider  a  swarm  of  meteorites  at  rest,  and  then  assume  that  others 
im  without  approach  it  from  all  directions,  their  previous  paths 
ing  deflected,  the  question  arises  whether  there  will  not  be  at  some 
itance  from  the  centre  of  the  swarm  a  region  in  which  collisions 

II  be  most  valid.  If  we  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
vdll  follow  that  some  of  the  meteorites  arrested  here  will  begin  to 
»ve  in  almost  circular  orbits  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity. 
The  major  axes  of  these  orbits  may  be  assumed  to  be  not  very 
rerse,  and  we  may  further  assume  that,  to  begin  with,  one  set  will 
eponderate  over  the  rest.  Their  elliptic  paths  may  throw  the  peri- 
:ron  passage  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  conmion  centre  of 
ftvity;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  meteorites  with  this  common 
san  distance  are  moving  in  all  planes,  and  that  some  are  direct  and 
ne  retrograde,  there  will  be  a  shell  in  which  more  collisions  will 
ce  place  than  elsewhere.  Now,  this  collision  surface  will  he  practically 
i  only  thing  visible,  and  will  present  to  us  the  exact  and  hitherto  unex- 
lined  appearance  of  a  planetary  nebula — a  body  of  the  same  intensity 

luminosity  at  its  edge  and  centre — thus  putting  on  an  almost  phos- 
orescent  appearance. 

If  the  collision  region  has  any  great  thickness,  the  centre  should 
pear  dimmer  than  the  portion  nearer  the  edge. 
Such  a  collision  surface,  as  I  use  the  term,  is  presented  to  us  during 
meteoric  display  by  the  upper  part  of  our  atmosphere. 
I  append    a    diagram,    Fig.    1,    which  shows  how,    if  we    thus 
Bume  movement  round  a  common  centre  of  gpravity  in  a  mass  of 
eteorites,  one  of  the  conditions  of  movement  being  ibat  t\\fi  ^«t\.- 
tivB  distance  shall  be  somewhat  considerable,  the  mechainam.  ^\i\c^ 
daces  the  appearance  of  a  planetary  nebula  is  at  once  msAo  vp^ww- 
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FlO.  1.— SngEP 
Iimiino«ity 

of  tlie  elliptic  orbits  of  the  meteoritei.     The  left-hand  diigrmm  it  • 
Mction  of  the  meteoric  gjitem,  Bad  tb«  right-twad  one  (horn  the 
of  the  coUiiion-iliel]  u  seea  froin  »  point  outdde. 


rent.  The  diagram  showB  the  appearance  on  tite  Boppoaition  that  tli» 
condJtionH  of  all  the  orbits  with  reference  to  the  major  axis  shall  bt 
nearly  identical,  bat  the  appearances  would  not  be  very  greatly  alteni 
if  we  take  the  more  probable  case  in  which  there  will  be  pins  and 
minna  valnes. 


Olobtdar  NebulcB  nhowing  CotuUmation  until  jinaUy  a  Nebvloiii  Star 
it  reached. 
If  we  graut  the  initial  condition  of  the  formation  of  a  colliaioa' 
shell,  we  can  not  only  explain  the  appearances  pnt  on  by  planetaij 
nebnln,  bnta  continuation  of  the  same  line  of  thonght  readily  explaiu 
those  varions  other  claitBes  to  which  Herschel  haa  referred,  in  whidi 
condensations  are  bronght  abont,  either  by  a  gradaal  condenaation 
towards  the  centre,  or  by  what  may  be  termed  sncceseiTe  jumps. 
These  condensations  doubtless  are  among  the  earliest  stages  of  nebular 
development. 

To  explain  tbeae  forms  we  hare  only  to  consider  what  will  happeo 

to  the  meteorites  which  nndergo  collision  in  the  first  shell.     They  wiO 

necessarily  start  in  new  orbita,  and  it  is  suggested  that  an  interior 

collision -shell  will  in  tbia  way  be  formed. 

In  consequence  of  the  colliaions  the  orbita  will  have  a  tendency  to 

,^t  mors  and  more  elliptio,  while  the  petTcentric  4\B*amo6 -wiUl  ofc  U« 

<«ame  time  be  reduced ;  the  swarm  will,  in  conaeqjxeiwse  o^  ^^a  acAaw 


o/lkt 


to  tbo  origin  of  >  gbbulv  nebula  with  a  brighter  centml 
n  the  former  CMa,  the  luminou^  of  the  funter  portion  ii  dae  to 
I  eoUiiiona  wbioh  occur  along  the  iphere  of  interMcticn  repreMCted  bj  the 
get  circle-  After  oolliaioD  the  meteorites  will  trarel  Id  new  orbiti,  and  there 
U  be  ui  additional  iphere  of  iuteneotion,  reprewnted  bj  the  nnaller  eircQe. 
IB  left-hand  diagram  it  a  crou-MOtion,  and  the  right-hand  one  repmentt  the 
ipearauce  of  the  two  ooUiiion-ihelli  aa  eeen  from  a  point  oulaide. 

■ally  br^^ten  towards  the  centre  tbroagh  coUisionB  being  possible 
r  the  centre,  and  ultimately  we  iihall  bave  nebtilce  with  a  distinct 
OB,  the  nucleus  then  representiug  the  loctu  of  most  collisionx. 
brightness  may  be  sndden  in  certain  spherical  surfaces,  or  quite 
lal,  according  to  the  collision  conditions  in  each  swarm, 
e  final  stage  will  be  the  formation  of  a  nebulous  star. 

Effecti  of  SubteqveHt  Botation. — Splieroidal  Nebul<e. 
such  metwir-Bwamu  as  those  we  have  considered,  it  most  be  that 
ion  is,  sooner  or  later,  set  up.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
nount  for  the  spheroidal  nebnln  at  all.  I  am  aware  that  in 
on's  opinion  the  cause  of  this  rotation  was  not  mechanical,  but 
loment  we  assume  a  meteoric  origin  of  these  globular  clusters  it 
fining  the  facts  to  assume  that  the  intake  will  be  exactly  the 
at  all  points,  and  the  moment  the  bombardment  is  more  or  less 
sed,  TotatioD  must  follow  sooner  or  later.  Sir  William  Herscbel, 
a  paper  of  1811  (p.  3^9),  Baja,  "  If  we  consider  tbia  inaU«i  iub 
m/  Jfg-ik  it  appeias  thai  every  Sgure  which  is  not  aLre&&^  ^q\)U- 
i*t  hare  eooeatrio  nebulona  matter,  which,  in  ita  «n.4)Bfc^O«K 
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Vis.  8. — SoggMtaon  m  to  tbe  origin  of  a  neboloiu  rtar .  The  orbiti  ttf  the  innei  m* 
of  metaoritea  ars  rerj  elliptio,  eo  that  the  ihell  of  inteneotioii  appeen  alnuat 
M  a  point.  Aj  in  the  preriona  oues,  the  left-hand  diagram  n^reeenla  the 
meteoric  ejitema  in  aection,  and  the  right-hand  one  the  appianuioe  fmm  a 
pcnnt  outside. 

to  come  to  the  centre,  will  either  dislodge  some  nebnloBity  whioh  is 
already  deposited,  or  slide  upon  it  sideways,  and  in  both  cases  prodaoe 
a  oircnlar  motion ;  so  that,  in  fact,  we  can  hardly  Bnppose  a  posaible 
production  of  a  globniar  form  withooj  a  snbseqoe&t  rerolation  of 
nebulous  matter,  which  in  the  end  may  settle  in  a  regular  rotation 
about  some  fixed  ax  in." 

Given,  then,  a  globalar  Bvrarm  with  a  rotation  around  an  axis,  we 
have  to  discuss  the  phenomena  produced  by  collisions  under  a  new 
set  ot  circumstances. 

Here  at  once  we  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  nearly 
spherical  forms  are  very  short-lived,  for  they  are  very  rare  ;  we  seem 
to  jump,  as  it  were,  from  globes  to  very  extended  spheroids. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  from  the  above  considerations  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  the  elliptic  and  other  spheroidal  nebulae  really  repre- 
sent a  higher  stage  of  evolution  than  those  presented  to  us  by  the 
globular  form,  it  is  clear  that  on  the  meteoritic  hypothesis  the  greater 
part  of  the  phenomena  will  represent  to  us  what  happens  to  such  a 
system  under  the  condition  of  a  continuous  bombardment  of  meteor- 
ites from  without. 

So  soon  as  we  hare  a  minor  axis,  there  will  at  first  be  most  colU- 
giatu  oanaad  by  the  movements  of  meteors,  the  paths  of  which  are 
jnoai  aearfy- parallel  to  it ;  the  result  of  this  wifl  Vie  ttiat  &«  e<]^».t[mi& 
plane  friU  be  iateaai&ed,  and  t^en,  later  on,  if  we  conoewo  &«>  Kjrtwta 
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if  aifwjczianded  q>Iieroid9  it  is  obyioiis  that  meteorites  approacliing 
it  iB-dinetioDS  pirmllel  to  its  minor  axis  will  have  fewer  chances  of 
than  those  which  approach  it,  from  whatever  azimnth,  in 
naj  term  the  equatorial  plane.  These  evidently,  at  all 
•if  iSbBf  enter  the  system  in  any  quantity,  will  do  for  the 
plane  exactly  what  their  fellows  were  sapposed  to  do 
eeoiioii  in  ^g.  1,  and  we  shall  have  on  the  general  back- 
ai  the  symmetrically  rotating  nebula,  which  may  almost  be 
JnrMMii  m  consequence  of  its  constituent  meteorites  all  travelling 
waj  and  with  nearly  equal  velocities,  curves  indicating  the 
•long  which  the  entrance  of  the  new  swarm  is  interfering 
morements  of  the  old  one ;  if  they  enter  in  excess  from  any 
we  shall  have  broken  rings  or  spirals. 

M  anggested  in  my  last  paper.  Various  segments  of  rings 
viD  fadienle  the  regions  where  most  collisions  are  possible,  and  the 
ibmoa  of  Inminoeity  in  the  centre  by  no  means  demonstrates  the 
abmoe  of  meteorites  there. 

BeseaiTches  by  Lord  Bosse  and  others  have  given  us  forms  of 
nebula  which  may  bo  termed  sigmoid  and  Saturnine,  and  these 
suggest  that  they  and  the  elliptical  nebulas  themselves  are  really  pro- 
duced by  the  rotation  of  what  was  at  first  a  globular  rotating  swarm 
of  meteorites,  and  that  in  these  later  revelations  we  pick  up  those 
forms  which  are  produced  by  the  continued  flattening  of  the  sphere 
into  a  spheroid  nnder  the  meteoric  conditions  stated.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  all  the  forms  taken  on  by  the  so-called  elliptic  nebulae 
described  by  the  two  Hersc^els,  and  by  the  spiral,  sigmoid,  and 
Saturnine  forms  which  have  been  added  to  them  by  the  labours  of 
Lonl  Bosse  and  others,  are  recalled  in  the  most  striking  manner  by 
the  ball  of  oil  in  Plateau's  experiment,  when  rotations  of  different 
velocities  are  imparted  to  it. 

The  Saturnine  form  may,  indeed,  in  some  cases  represent  either  the 
first  or  last  stages  in  this  period  of  the  evolutionary  process.  I  say 
nay  represent,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  making  the 
observations  so  that  in  the  early  stages  a  spherical  nebula,  beginning 
to  change  into  a  spheroid,  may  have  its  real  spheroidal  figure  cloaked 
bj  various  conditions  of  illumination. 

The  true  Saturnine  form  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Saturn  itself, 
represent  one  of  the  latest  forms  in  the  meteor-swarm,  because,  if  it 
be  not  continually  fed  from  without,  collisions  must  sooner  or  later 
bring  all  the  members  of  the  swarm  to  the  centre  of  figure. 

Cometic  Nehulce, 

I  do  not  know  that  anjr  explanation  has,  so  far,  been  snggeiaV^  %a 
h  the  origin  of  these  curioua  formSy    which  were  ftrst  fegaT^di  >a^ 
So-  William  HerBcbel,  and  of  which  a  number  have  recenVXy  AoooTi 
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obserred  in  the  soathem  hemisphere  Q  Observations  of  the  Southern 
Nebnlaa,  made  with  the  Ghreat  Melbonme  Telescope,'  Part  I).  It 
is  clear  that  in  them  the  conditions  are  widely  different  from  those 
hitherto  considered  in  this  paper.  I  think  that  the  meteoritio  hypo- 
thesis satisfactorily  explains  them,  on  the  supposition  that  we  have 
either  a  very  condensed  swarm  moving  at  a  very  high  velocity 
through  a  sheet  of  meteorites  at  rest,  or  the  swarm  at  rest  surrounded 
by  a  sheet  all  moving  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  a  question  of  rela- 
tive velocity. 

If  we  consider  the  former  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  collision  region 
will  be  in  the  rear  of  the  swarm,  that  the  collisions  will  be  due  to  the 
convergence  of  the  members  of  the  sheet  due  to  the  gravity  of  the 
swarm,  and  that  the  collision  region  will  spread  out  like  a  fan  behind 
the  swarm. 

The  angle  of  the  fan,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  collisions  are 
valid,  will  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  condensed  swarm. 

[Received  March  26,  1888.] 

II.  Stars  with  Bright  Lines  or  Flutings. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  last  paper  that  those  stars  in  the  spectra  of 
which  bright  lines  had  been  observed  were  in  all  probability  the  first 
result  of  nebulous  condensation,  both  their  continuous  spectrum  and 
that  of  the  surrounding  vapour  being  produced  by  a  slightly  higher 
temperature  than  that  observed  in  nebulaa  in  which  similar  though 
not  identical  phenomena  are  observed. 

I  have  recently  continued  my  inquiries  on  this  point ;  and  I  may 
say  that  all  I  have  recently  learned  has  confirmed  the  conclusions  I 
drew  in  my  last  paper,  while  many  of  the  difficulties  have  disappeared. 
Before  I  refer  to  these  inquiries,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
ground  by  refernng  to  the  old  view  regarding  the  origin  of  bright 
lines  in  stellar  spectra,  and  to  the  question  of  hydrogen. 

Reference  to  the  Old  View  by  which  it  was  supposed  some  of  the  Bright^ 

line  Phenomena  might  he  accounted  for. 

In  the  views  which,  some  years  ago,  were  advanced  by  myself  and 
others,  to  account  for  the  bright  lines  seen  in  some  of  the  "  stars  "  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  the  analogy  on  which  they  were  based 
was  founded  on  solar  phenomena ;  the  '*  stars  "  in  question  being  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  in  structure  by  our  central  luminary.     The 
main  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere  outside  the  photosphere  is 
hj-droffen,  and  it  was  precisely   this   substance   which  was  chiefly 
revealed  by  these  atell&r  observations  and  m  t\i©  "Sovwb^  yq.  -^jlvlcb 
^^Oises  it  was  sometimea  predominant.     A  tremeudoua  de^^o^TsierLV.  cil 
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an  aimospIieTe  like  that  of  the  snn  seemed  to  supplj  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena. 

Acting  on  this  view  in  1878,*  I  attempted  to  catch  these  chromo- 
spheric  lines  in  a  Lyr»,  abandoning  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  lens  in 
front  of  the  slit  with  this  object  in  view. 

Farther,  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  such  gigantic  supraphotospherio 
ataiospheres  existed,  their  bright  lines  might  much  modify  their  real 
absorption  spectra ;  even  "  worlds  without  hydrogen ''  might  be  thus 
explained  without  supposing  a  lusus  naturae,  and  so  I  explained 
them. 

That  this  view  is  untenable,  as  I  now  believe,  and  that  it  is  unneoes- 
,  will,  I  think,  be  seen  from  what  follows.  A  long  series  of  newly 
phenomena,  which  are  absolutely  incomprehensible  while  it 
is  applied  to  them,  find,  I  think,  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation. 
I  must  hold  that  the  view  is  untenable,  because  how  a  body  constituted 
in  any  way  like  the  sun  could  change  its  magnitude  &om  the  thirteenth 
to  the  sixth  every  year  or  so,  or  change  its  hydrogen  lines  from  bright 
to  dark  once  a  week,  passes  comprehension ;  and  the  more  closely  a 
*"*  star  "  resembles  the  sun  the  less  likely  are  such  changes  to  happen. 
Even  the  minor  evolutionary  changes  are  inexplicable  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, chiefly  because  in  a  completely  condensed  mass  the  temperature 
must  be  very  high  and  constant,  while  I  have  shown  that  the  spectro- 
soopic  phenomena  are  those  of  a  specially  low  temperature ;  and  I 
may  now  add  that  many  of  the  objects  are  extremely  variable  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  light  they  emit. 

Another  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  hydrogen  lines  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  vol.  17,  p.  54). 
He  considerB  it  due  to  the  clashing  together  of  the  atmospheres  of  two 

***..,  The  sun  which  we  see,  the  sun  which  sencb  us  the  majority  of  the  light 
we  Teceive,  is  but  a  small  kernel  in  a  gigantic  nut,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  real 
sun  may  be,  say,  2,000,000  miles.  Suppose  then  that  some  stars  hare  very  large 
coronal  atmospheres ;  if  the  area  of  the  coronal  atmosphere  is  small  compared  with 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  true  disk  of  the  sun,  of  course  we  shall  get  an  ordinary 
qiecfenim  of  the  star;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  get  the  indications  of  absorption 
which  make  us  class  the  stars  apart ;  we  shall  get  a  continuous  spectrum  barred  by 
dark  lines.  Bat  itippose  that  the  area  of  the  coronal  atmosphere  is  something  very 
oonoderable  indeed,  let  us  assume  that  it  has  an  area,  say  fifty  times  greater  than 
the  section  of  the  kernel  of  the  star  itself  ;  now,  although  each  unit  of  surface  of 
that  ooronal  atmosphere  may  be  much  less  luminous  than  an  equal  unit  of  surface 
oi  the  tme  star  at  the  centre,  yet,  if  the  area  be  very  large,  the  spectroscopic  writing 
of  that  large  area  will  become  risible  side  by  side  with  the  dark  lines  due  to  the 
bfilliaiit  region  in  the  centre  where  we  can  study  absorption ;  other  lines  (bright 
ones)  proceeding  from  the  exterior  portion  of  that  star  will  be  visible  in  the 
^Metnim  of  the  apparent  point  we  call  a  star.  "Now  it  is  diffLcult  lo  f»r^  ^\ift\i>[i!cx 
Muh  a  hodj  aa  ^uU  is  s  Btar  or  a  nebula.  We  may  look  upon  it  M  a  'n!C^\]^&  Vxi.  ^ 
eertmin  stage  of  condeBaation ;  we  ma,j  look  upon  it  as  a  star  at  a  ccrtaVn  %\a,%<:>  ol 
gmrtb."-^' Boj.  Soc.  Proo./rol  27,  1876,  p.  50. 
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stars,  the  outer  constitnent  of  the  atmosphere — ^hydrogen — alone  being 
raised  by  the  friction  to  brilliant  incandescence. 

Another  objection  we  can  urge  against  the  old  view  is  that  all 
bodies  in  the  uniyerse  cannot  be  finished  suns  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  that  it  leaves  out  of  account  all  possible  processes  of  manufactare, 
not  only  of  single  stars,  but  of  double  and  multiple  systems,  at  all 
stages  between  nebula  and  sun ;  while  the  new  one,  by  simply  changing 
the  unit  from  the  star  to  each  individual  constituent,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  explains  everything,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  some  of  the  steps  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  spectroaoopic 
phenomena  is  necessary  to  realise  the  beauty  and  the  stringency  of  the 
solutions. 

The  Question  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Case  of  Bright'line  8ta/r8. 

It  may  be  convenient  also  that  I  should  summarise  the  various 
conditions  under  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  observed  in  the 
meteoritic  swarms  we  are  now  considering. 

In  the  *'  nebulfe  "  we  begin  with  the  widest  interspaces.  Future 
investigation  may,  as  I  have  suggested,  show  that  those  in  which  the 
hydrogen  lines  are  absent  are  the  most  widely  spaced  of  all.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  the  brighter 
nebulae,  such  as  that  of  Orion,  to  take  an  instance,  we  have  hydrogen 
Associated  with  the  low-temperature  radiation  of  olivine.  That  the 
hydrogen  is  electrically  excited  to  produce  this  glow  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  meteorites  themselves  must  be  very 
low;  otherwise  the  magnesium  would  not  show  itself  without  the 
manganese  and  iron  constituents,  and  the  continuous  spectrum  would 
be  much  brighter  and  longer  than  it  is. 

In  the  former  paper  I  showed  that  in  my  laboratory  experi- 
ments, when  the  pressure  was  slightly  increased  in  a  tube  containing 
gases  obtained  from  meteorites,  the  carbon  bands  began  to  be  visible. 
We  should  expect  this  to  happen  therefore  in  a  meteor  swarm  at  some 
point  at  which  the  mean  interstitial  space  was  smaller  than  that 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  the  hydrogen  lines ;  and  it  would  be 
natural  that  both  should  be  seen  together  at  an  early  stage  and  both 
feeble,  by  which  I  mean  not  strongly  developed,  as  hydrogen  is  not 
strongly  developed  even  in  the  nebula  of  Orion,  none  of  the  ultra- 
violet lines  being  visible  in  a  photograph,  while  the  magnesium 
line  is. 

The  association  of  the  low-temperature  lines  of  hydrogen  with  the 

flutings  of  carbon  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  and  I  shall  subse- 

^nently  show  that  we  have  such  an  association  in  the  so-called  bright- 

line  stars;  and  even  at  a  farther  stage  of  developTOLeni,  m  atars  like 

r  Ononis,  the  hydrogen  ia  still  associated  witb.  \iiie  catboii. 
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The  Comeiie  Nature  of  Stars  with  Bright  Lines  in  their  Spectra. 

Seeing  that  the  hypothesis  I  am  working  on  demands  that  the 
Inminosity  in  stars  and  the  bright  lines  in  their  spectra  are  produced 
hj  the  collisions  of  meteorites,  the  spectra  of  those  bodies  mnst  in 
part  resemble  those  of  comets,  in  which  bodies  by  common  consent 
the  Inminosity  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  prodnced  by  collisions  of 
meteorites. 

We  mnst^  however,  consider  the  vast  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  distant  and  near  meteoric  groups  are  necessarily 
presented  to  ns ;  and,  further,  we  mnst  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case 
of  comets,  however  it  may  arise,  there  is  an  action  which  drives  the 
▼aponrs  prodnced  by  impacts  outward  from  the  swarm  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  sun. 

It  mnst  be  a  very  small  comet  which,  when  examined  spectro- 
aoopically  in  the  usual  manner,  does  not  in  consequence  of  the  size 
of  the  image  on  the  slit  enable  us  to  differentiate  between  the  spectra 
of  the  nucleus  and  envelopes.  The  spectrum  of  the  latter  is  usually 
80  obvious,  and  the  importance  of  observing  it  so  gpreat,  that  the 
details  of  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus,  however  bright  it 
may  be,  are  almost  overlooked. 

A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  if  the  same 
comet  "^ere  so  far  away  that  its  whole  image  would  be  reduced  to  a 
point  on  the  slit-plate  of  the  instrument,  the  differentiation  of  the 
spectra  would  be  lost ;  we  should  have  an  integrated  spectrum  in 
which  the  brightest  edges  of  the  carbon  bands,  or  some  of  them, 
would  or  would  not  be  seen  superposed  on  a  continuous  spectrum. 

The  conditions  of  observation  of  comets  and  stars  being  so  different, 
any  comparison  is  really  very  difficult ;  but  the  best  way  of  proceeding 
is  to  begin  with  the  spectrum  of  comets,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  for 
the  reason  given,  the  phenomena  arc  much  more  easily  and  accurately 
recorded. 

Bnt  even  in  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  as  in  a  star  it  is  mach  more  easy 
to  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  bright  lines  than  to  record  their  exact 
positions,*  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  bright  lines,  including  in  all  pro- 
bability hydrogen,  have  been  recorded,  notably  in  Comet  Wells  and 
in  the  great  comet  of  1882. 

The  main  conclusion  to  which  my  researches  have  led  me  is  that 
the  stars  now  under  consideration  are  almost  identical  in  constitntion 
with  comets  between  that  condition  in  which,  as  in  those  of  1866  and 
1867,  they  give  us  the  absolute  spectrum  of  a  nebula  and  that  put  on 
by  the  great  comet  of  1882. 

•  **  Ohservationt  of  Comet  Illy  1881,  June  25. — The  spectmm  of  the  nucleus  U 
oontiiiiioiis;  that  of  the  coma  shows  the  usual  bands.    With  a  narrow  %\\Vi  V^iete  ^T<^ 
induaUions  of  manjr  lines  just  beyond  the  verire  of  distinct  v\a\\>\\itv*'— Co^^»Xi!\, 
^rt ^-"' '  vol  2,  p.  226. 
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I  am  aware  that  this  conclasioa  is  a  startling  one,  bat  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  its  high  probability,  and  a  sammarj  of  all  the 
facts  proves  it,  I  think,  beyond  all  question. 

While  we  have  bright  lines  in  comets,  it  can  be  shown  that  some  of 
them  are  the  remnants  of  flatings.  Thus  in  Comet  III  of  1881,  as 
the  carbon  lines  died  away  the  chief  manganese  Anting  at  558  became 
conspicuoasly  visible  ;  it  had  really  been  recorded  before  then.  The 
individual  observations  are  being  mapped  in  order  that  the  exact  facts 
may  be  shown.  It  may  probably  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  the 
fluting  of  magnesium  at  500  was  not  also  visible.  Its  absence,  how- 
ever, can  be  accounted  for :  it  was  mashed  by  the  brightest  carbon 
fluting  at  517,  whereas  the  carbon  fluting  which  under  other  circum- 
stances might  mask  the  manganese  fluting  at  558  is  always  among 
the  last  to  appear  very  bright  and  the  first  to  disappear. 

In  the  great  comet  of  1882,  which  was  most  carefully  mapped  by 
Copeland,  very  many  lines  were  seen,  and  indeed  many  were  recorded, 
and  it  looks  as  if  a  complete  study  of  this  map  will  put  us  in  posses* 
sion  of  many  of  the  lines  recorded  by  Sherman  in  the  spectrum  of 
7  Cassiopeiaa.  We  have  then  three  marked  species  of  non-revolving 
swarms  going  on  all  fours  with  three  marked  species  of  revolving 
ones,  and  in  this  we  have  an  additional  argument  for  the  fact  that 
the  absence  in  the  former  of  certain  flu  tings  which  we  should  expect 
to  find  may  be  attributed  to  masking  by  the  carbon  flutings. 

We  have  next,  then,  to  show  that  there  are  carbon  bands  in  the 
bright- line  stars. 

There  is  evidence  of  this.  Among  the  bright  lines  recorded  is 
the  brightest  carbon  fluting  at  517.  This  is  associated  with  those 
lines  of  magnesium  and  manganese  and  iron  visible  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture which  have  been  seen  in  comets. 

But  we  have  still  more  evidence  of  the  existence  of  carbon.  In 
a  whole  group  of  bright- line  stars  there  is  a  bright  band  recorded 
at  about  470,  while,  less  refrangible  than  it,  there  appears  a  broad 
absorption  band.  I  regard  it  as  extremely  probable  that  we  have 
here  the  bright  carbon  band  467 — 474,  and  that  the  appearance  of  an 
absorption  band  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  continuous  spectrum  of 
the  meteorites  extends  only  a  short  distance  into  the  blue. 

If  we  consider  such  a  body  as  Wells's  comet,  or  the  great  comet  of 
1882,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  that  only  an  integrated  spectrum 
would  reach  us,  in  these  cases  the  spectrum  would  appear  to  extend 
very  far,  and  more  or  less  continuously,  into  the  blue;  but  this 
appearance  would  be  brought  about,  not  by  the  continuous  spectra  of 
the  meteorites  themselves,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  hydrocarbon 
fluting  at  431  to  the  other  hot  and  cold  carbon  bands  in  that  part  of 
^jbe  spectra  m. 
There  are  other  grounds  which  may  be  brougVit  iot^ax^  Y/a  ^M^<g,ei&\» 
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tliat  the  difference  between  comets  and  tHe  stars  now  nnder  discnssion 
is  more  instmmental  tban  physical. 

Supposing  that  the  cometic  nature  of  these  bodies  be  conceded, 
Iftboratoiy  work  will  eventnally  show  ns  which  flntings  and  lines 
will  be  added  to  the  nebula  spectrum  upon  each  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  difficulties  of  the  stellar  observations  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  will  also  be  abundantly  clear  that  a  bright  fluting  added  to 
I  contiuuous  spectrum  may  produce  the  idea  of  a  bright  line  at  the 
fihftrpest  edge  to  one  observer,  while  to  another  the  same  edge  will 
appear  to  be  preceded  by  an  absorption  band. 

ni.  Stars  with  Bright  FliUiihgs  accompanied  hi/  Dark  Flutings. 

I  also  showed  in  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  been  made  that 
the  80-called  '*  stars  "  of  Glass  Ilia  of  YogeFs  classification  are  not 
masses  of  vapour  like  our  sun,  but  really  swarms  of  meteorites  ;  the 
spectrum  being  a  compound  one,  due  to  the  radiation  of  vapour  in 
the  mterspaoes  and  the  absorption  of  the  light  of  the  red-  or  white- 
hot  meteorites  by  vapours  volatilised  out  of  them  by  the  heat  produced 
^  collisions.  The  radiation  is  that  of  carbon  vapour,  and  some  of 
the  absorption,  I  stated,  was  produced  by  the  chief  flutings  of  manga- 
nese. 

These  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  wave-lengfths 
of  the  details  of  spectra  recorded  in  my  former  paper  with  those  of 
the  bands  given  by  Dun6r  in  his  admirable  observations  on  these 
bodies.* 

The  discovery  of  the  cometic  nature  of  the  bright- line  •stars  greatly 
strengthens  the  view  I  then  put  forward,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
presence  of  the  bright  flutings  of  carbon,  but  with  regard  to  the  actual 
chemical  substances  driven  into  vapour.  From  the  planetary  nebulce 
there  is  an  undoubted  orderly  sequence  of  phenomena  through  the 
bright-line  stars  to  those  now  under  consideration,  if  successive  stages 
of  condensation  are  conceded. 
I  shall  return  to  these  bodies  at  a  later  part  of  this  memoir. 

rV.  Stars  in  which  Absorption  Phenomena  predominate. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  recognising,  that 
if  the  nebulae,  stars  with  bright  lines,  and  stars  of  the  present  Class 
Ilia  are  constituted  as  I  state  them,  all  the  bodies  more  closely 
resembling  the  sun  in  structure,  as  well  as  those  more  cooled  down, 
must  find  places  on  a  temperatare  curve  pretty  much  as  I  have  ^l»/^ed 
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them ;  the  origin  of  these  groups  being,  first  still  further  oondensation, 
then  the  condition  of  maximum  temperature,  and  finallj  the  formation 
of  a  photosphere  and  crust. 

We  shaJl  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  these  later  stages  when 
the  classifications  hitherto  suggested  have  been  considered. 

Part  II. — Classification  into  Groups. 

I.  Former  Classifications  of  Stars. 

In  the  various  classifications  of  the  celestial  bodies  which  hare 
been  attempted  from  time  to  time,  nebulas  and  comets  have  been 
regarded  as  things  apart  from  the  stars ;  but  from  what  I  have  stated 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  varioos 
groups  of  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  only  unnece8sar7 
but  unphilosophical  to  make  such  a  distinction ;  and,  indeed,  if  any 
such  separation  were  needed,  such  a  result  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  line  of  evolution  is  by  no  means  so  simple  and  clear  as  it 
really  seems  to  be.  But  although  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  draw 
this  distinction,  it  is  important  that  I  should  state  the  various  spectro- 
scopic classifications  which  have  been  attempted  in  the  case  of  the 
stars.  With  this  information  before  us,  we  sfiall  be  better  able  to 
see  the  definite  lines  on  which  any  new  classification  must  be  based  to 
include  all  celestial  forms. 

FraunhofsTj  Butherfurd,  and  Secchi, 

When  we  inquire  into  the  various  labours  upon  which  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  the  various  orders  of  **  stars  "  is  based, 
the  first  we  come  across  are  those  of  Fraunhofer,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  this  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  in  the  year 
1814. 

Fraunhofer  not  only  instituted  the  method  of  work  which  now  is 
found  to  be  the  most  effective,  but  his  observations  at  that  time  were 
so  excellent  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  findiug  coincidences  between 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  and  of  Yenus. 

Fraunhofer's  reference  in  his  observations  runs  as  follows  : — 

'*  I  have  also  made  several  observations  on  some  of  the  brightest 

fixed  stars.     As  their  light  was  much  fainter  than  that  of  Venus,  the 

brightness   of  their  spectrum  was  consequently  still  less.     I  have 

nevertheless  seen,  without  any  illusion,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light 

of  Sirius,  three  large  lines,  which  apparently  have  no  resemblance 

with  those  of  the  sun's  light.     One  of  them  is  in  the  green,  and  two 

in  the  blue  space.     Lines  are  also  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  other  fixed 

stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  these  stars  appear  to  be  different 

/roia  one  another  in  relation  to  these  lines.     As  l\iQ  o\>^QC^^\QAa  of  the 

telescope  of  the  theodolite  has  only  thirteen  liuea  oi  ^k^pettax^^  ^^eo^ 
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experiments  may  be  repeated,  with  greater  precision,  by  means  of  an 
object-glass  of  greater  dimensions."* 

He  did  not  attempt  to  classify  bis  observations  on  stellar  spectra, 
but,  as  pointed  ont  hj  Professor  Dan^r  (**  Sor  les  £toiles  k  Spectres  de 
laTroisi^me  Classe,"  p.  3),  tbose  tbat  be  most  particularly  mentions 
are  really  remarkably  diyerse  in  their  characteristics. 

In  these  researches  Frannhofer  was  followed  by  Bntherf nrd,  who, 
in  the  year  1863,  was  the  first  to  indicate  that  the  various  stellar 
spectra  which  he  had  then .  observed  were  susceptible  of  being 
airanged  into  different  gronpa.  His  paper  was  published  in '  Silliman's 
Journal'  (vol.  35,  p.  71),  and,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  observa- 
tioDfl  actually  made,  continues  as  follows  : — 

"The  star  spectra  present  such  varieties  that  it  is  difficult  to  point 
Otti  any  mode  of  classification.  For  the  present,  I  divide  them  into 
Area  groups : — First,  those  having  many  lines  and  bands,  and  mostly 
Membling  the  sun,  viz.,  Capella,  /3  Geminoram,  a  Ononis,  Aldebaran, 
^Leonis,  Arcturos,  and  /3  Pegasi.  These  are  all  reddish  or  golden 
*"  r/iliw.  The  second  group,  of  which  Sirius  is  the  type,  presents  spectra 
wildly  unlike  that  of  the  sun,  and  are  white  stars.  The  third  group, 
comprising  a  Yirginis,  Bigel,  &c.,  are  also  white  stars,  but  show  no 
fines ;  perhaps  they  contain  no  mineral  substance,  or  are  incandescent 
^1    wittKmt  flame." 

Soon  afterwards  Secchi  carried  on  the  inquiry,  and  began  in  1865 

bj  dividing  the  objects  he  had  then  observed  into  two  types.     These 

two  types  were  subsequently  expanded  in  1867  into  three  (*  Catalogo 

delle  Stelle  di  cui  si  d  determinato  lo  Spettro  Luminoso,'  Secchi, 

Arigi,  1867)  :  first,  white  stars,  like  a  Lyree ;  secondly,  yellow  stars, 

like  Arcturus ;   and  thirdly,  deeply  coloured  stars,  like  a  Herculis 

and  a  Orionis.     The  order  of  these  types  was  not  always  as  stated, 

bot  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exact  date  at  which  the  order 

^as  changed  (Dun6r,  "Sur  les  fitoiles,"  p.  128).     Secchi  subsequently 

added  a  fourth  type,  in   which   the  flutings  were  less   numerous. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Secchi  was  led  to  these  types  not  so  much 

by  any  considerations  relating  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 

atmospheres  of  these  bodies,  as  in  relation  to  their  colours.     His  first 

classifications,  in  fact,  simply  separated  the  white  stars  from  the 

coloured  ones  (see  on  this  point  '  Le  Scopirte  Spettroscopiche,'  A. 

Secchi,  Boma,  1865). 

The  fourth  type  incladed,  therefore,  stars  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
than  those  of  the  third,  and  Secchi  pointed  oat  that  this  change  of 
ooloor  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the  spectrum  ;  in 
fiu;t^  of  Secchi*s  four  types  thus  established,  the  first  and  second  had 

•  "  On  tib^  Itehsctire  and  Dbpenire  Tower  o£  Different  Speciea  of  0\Bka»,mV\i  wi 
JamntafOe  Linet  which  crou  the  Sfpectrum."— Fraunhof er,  trauBVikted  m  ^  ^Ej^mx- 
btag^  miMopbieBl  Journal/  rol  10,  October  to  April,  1823-24,  n.  3Q. 
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line  (Spectra  and  the  third  and.  fourth  had  fluted  ones.  At  that  ti; 
the  important  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  line-  and  fluted-spec 
was  not  so  well  recognised  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  further  the  relati 
of  spectra  to  temperature  was  not  so  fully  considered.  Secchi,  tu 
result  of  laboratory  work,  however,  at  once  showed  an  undonbi 
connexion  between  the  absorption  flutings  in  the  stars  of  the  foui 
type  and  the  bright  ones  seen  in  the  spectrum  or  carbon  under  certi 
conditions ;  and  although  this  conclusion  has  been  denied,  it  has  sii 
been  abundantly  confirmed  by  Vogel  and  others  (see  Vogel,  *  Publi 
tionen,  &c.,  Potsdam,'  No.  14,  1884,  p.  31). 

Belation  to  Temperature. 

At  the  time  that  Secchi  was  thus  classifying  the  stars,  the  quest 
was  taken  up  also  by  ZoUner,  who  in  1865  first  threw  out  the  sugg 
tion  that  the  spectra  might  probably  enable  us  to  determine  soi 
what  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  these  bodies  ;  and  he  suggested  tl 
the  yellow  and  red  light  of  certain  stars  were  indications  of  a  red 
tion  of  temperature  (ZOllner,  *  Photometrische  Untersuchung< 
p.  243). 

In  1868  this  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  Angstrom   w 
special  reference  to  the  contrasted  spectra  of  lines  and  flutings. 
this  he  wrote  as  follows,  showing  that  temperature  consideratii 
might  help  us  in  the  matter  of  variable  stars  {'  Kecherches  sui 
Spectre  solaii*e,'  Upsala,  1868)  : — 

"D'apres  les  observations  faites  par  MM,  Secchi  et  Huggins, 
raies  d'absorpUon  dans  les  spectres  stellaires  sont  de  deux  esp^ 
chez  Tune,  le  spectre  est  raye  de  lignes  tres-fines,  comme  le  spec 
solaire ;  chez  I'autre,  les  raies  constituent  des  groupcs  entiers  a  espa 
^gaux  ou  des  bandes  nuancees.  Ces  derniers  groupes  appartienn 
vraisemblablement  aux  corps  composes,  et  je  mentionnerai,  en  p 
ticulier,  que  ceux  trouves  dans  le  spectre  de  «  Orionis  ressembl 
fort  aux  bandes  lumineuses  que  donne  le  spectre  de  Toxyde  de  m 
gan^se.  Suppose  que  ma  theorie  soit  juste,  Tapparition  de  ces  ban 
doit  done  indiquer  que  la  temperature  de  Tetoile  est  devenue  as 
basse  pour  que  de  telles  combinaisons  chimiques  puissent  se  fore 
et  se  conserver. 

"  £ntre  ces  deux  limites  de  temperature  chez  les  etoiles,  limites  < 
Ton  pent  caract^riser  par  la  presence  de  Tune  ou  de  Tautre  esp 
des  raies  d'absorption,  on  pent  s'imaginer  aussi  un  etat  intermedia 
dans  lequel  les  gaz  composes  peuvent  se  former  ou  se  dissocier,  suiv 
les  variations  de  temperature  auxquelles  ils  sont  assujettis  par  Tact 
chimique  m^me.  Dans  cette  classe  doivent  probablement  etre  cc 
prises  leB  ^fcoiles  dont  Tintensit^  de  lumiere  varie  plus  ou  mo 
rapidement,  et  arec  una  periodicity  plus  ou  moina  coxk&tQjit^?* 
Jn  the  year  1873,  I  referred  to  this  subject  m  luy  'B«^LetYWi\k«c 
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CPha,  Trans.,'  vol.  164, 1874,  p.  492),  in  which  I  attempted  to  bring 
to  bear  some  results  obtained  in  solar  inquiries  upon  the  question  of 
stellar  temperatures. 
I  quote  the  following  paragraphs : — 

I.  The  absorption  of  some  elementary  and  compound  gases  is 
limited  to  the  most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  when  the  gases 
are  rare,  and  creeps  gradually  into  the  visible  violet  part,  and  finally 
to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  as  the  pressure  is  increased. 

II.  Both  the  general  and  selective  absorption  of  the  photospheric 
light  are  greater  (and  therefore  the  temperature  of  the  photosphere 
of  the  sun  is  higher)  than  has  been  supposed. 

ni.  The  lines  of  compounds  of  a  metal  and  iodine,  bromine,  &c,, 
are  observed  generally  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  this  holds 
good  for  absorption  in  the  case  of  aqueous  vapour. 

Such  spectra,  like  those  of  the  metalloids,  are  separated  spectro- 
soopically  from  those  of  the  metallic  elements  by  their  columnar  or 
banded  structure. 

ly.  There  are,  in  all  probability,  no  compounds  ordinarily  present 
in  the  sun's  reversing  layer. 

V.  When  a  metallic  compound  vapour,  such  as  is  referred  to  in 
ni,  is  dissociated  by  the  spark,  the  band  spectrum  dies  out,  and  the 
elemental  lines  come  in,  according  to  the  degree  of  temperature 
employed. 

Again,  although  our  knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  stars  is  lament* 
ablj  incomplete,  I  gather  the  following  facts  from  the  work  already 
accomplished  with  marvellous  skill  and  industry  by  Secchi,  of  Rome. 
YI.  The  sun,  so  far  as  the  spectrum  goes,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  class  ()3)  intermediate  between  stars  (a)  with  much 
simpler  spectra  of  the  same  kind,  and  stars  (7)  with  much  more  com- 
plex spectra  of  a  different  kind. 

•  VII.  Sirius,  as  a  type  of  a,  is  (1)  the  brightest  (and  therefore 
hottest  ?)  star  in  our  northern  sky ;  (2)  the  blue  end  of  its  spectrum 
is  open, — ^it  is  only  certainly  known  to  contain  hydrogen,  the  other 
metallic  lines  being  exceedingly  thin,  thus  indicating  a  small  propor- 
tion of  metallic  vapours ;  while  (3)  the  hydrogen  lines  in  this  star  are 
enormously  distended^  showing  that  the  chromosphere  is  largely  com- 
posed of  that  element. 

There  are  other  bright  stars  of  this  class. 

VIII.  As  types  of  7  the  red  stars  may  be  quoted,  the  spectra  of 
which  are  composed  of  channelled  spaces  and  bands,  and  in  which 
naturally  the  blue  end  is  closed.  Hence  the  reversing  layers  of  these 
stars  probably  contain  metalloids,  or  compounds,  or  both,  in  great 
quantity;  and  in  their  spectra,  not  only  is  hydrogen  absent^ \iu\  Wift 
metallic  lines  are  reduced  in  tbicknesa  and  intensity,  ^\Ac\i  m  >3ckft 
^ightoi  v.,  ante,  may  indicate  tliat  the  metallic  vaponra  «kit^\jftVCL^ 
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associated.    It  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  stars  are  of  a  lower  tern* 
peratnre  than  our  sun. 

In  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Dumas,  published  ia  tlie 
*  Comptes  Rendus/*  I  again  pointed  out  that,  if  we  consider  merolj 
the  scale  of  temperature,  a  celestial  body  with  flutings  in  its  spectmm 
would  be  cooler  than  one  which  had  lines  in  its  spectrum ;  and  I  also 
pointed  out  that,  taking  the  considerable  development  of  the  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum  in  white  stars  as  contrasted  with  its  feeble  exhibition 
in  stars  like  our  sun,  we  had  strong  presumptive  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  stars  like  a  Lyrse,  with  few  lines  in  their  spectra,  were  hotter 
than  those  resembling  our  sun,  in  which  the  number  of  lines  was  verj 
much  more  considerable,  and  I  added  an  inference  from  this  :  "  pins 
une  ^toile  est  chaude,  plus  son  spectre  est  simple."  This  related 
merely,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  the  consideration  of  one  line  of 
temperatui*e. 

VogeVs  Classification. 

In  the  year  following  my  paper,  the  most  considerable  classification 
which  has  been  put  forward  of  late  years  was  published  by  Dr.  Vogel 
(*Astr.  Nachr.,^  No.  2000),  who,  basing  his  work  on  the  previons 
types  of  Secchi,  and  also  taking  into  account  the  inference  I  drew 
in  my  letter  to  Dumas,  modified  Secchi's  types  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  always  along  one  line  of  temperature,  the  leading  idea  being,  as  I 
gather  from  many  remarks  made  in  Dun^r*s  admirable  memoir,  to  be 
referred  to  presently,  that  the  classification  is  based  upon  descending 
temperatures,  and  that  all  the  stars  included  in  it  are  supposed 
at  one  time  or  other  to   have    had  a  spectrum  similar  to  that  of 

at-Lyrie.t 

This  classification  is  as  follows  : — 

*  "  n  semble  que  plus  une  ^toile  est  cliaude,  plus  son  spectre  est  simple  et  que  let 
^l^ments  m^talliques  se  font  Toir  dans  Tordre  de  leurs  poids  atomiques.  Ainsi  nous 
aTons : — 

"  (1)  Des  etoiles  tr^  brillantes,  oh.  nous  ne  Toyons  que  Thydrog^ne  en  quai^titi 
inorme^  et  le  magnesium. 

"  (2)  Des  Etoiles  plus  froides,  comme  notre  soleil,  oU  nous  troTons  : — 

H  +  Mg  +  Na. 

H  -»-  Mg  +  Na  +  Ca,    Fe,  Ac. ; 

dans  ces  Etoiles,  pas  de  m^talloides. 

"  (3)  Des  (toiler  plus  froides  encore,  dans  lesquelles  tous  les  ^^ments  m^taliiques 
sont  associ^s,  oh.  leurs  lignes  ne  sont  plus  yisibles,  et  oil  nous  n'avons  que  les  spectres 
des  m^tallol'des  et  des  compost. 

"  (4)  Plus  une  ^toile  est  &g^e,  plus  I'hydrog^ne  libro  disparatt ;  sur  la  terre,  nous 
ne  trouroDB  piuB  YhyArog^ne  en  liberty." 
f  "Caraelon  la  thSorie  il  faudra  que  t^t  ou  tard'toutes  \eft  4toV\»%  dA^^-^Tem^T^ 
^laaae  deriennent  de  la  seconder  et  celles-ci  de  la  troiai^me.** — (jyoxifec.'^ 
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Class  I.  Spectra  in  which  the  Metallic  Lines  are  extremely  Faint  or 
entirely  Invisible. — ^The  most  refrangible  parts,  blue  and  yiolet,  are 
i  \z  'A    Twy  vivid.     The  stars  are  white. 

er  E^l       (a.)  Spectra  in  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  very  strong. 
(6.)  Spectra  in  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  wanting, 
(e.)  Spectra  in  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen  and  D3  are  bright. 
Cliss  II.  Spectra  in  which  the  Metallic  Lines  are  Numerous  and  very 
Yiiible. — ^The  blue  and  violet  are  relatively  weaker ;  in  the  red  part 
there  are  sometimes  faint  bands.     The  colour  of  the  star  is  clear 
Uuiflh-white  to  deep  reddish-yellow. 

(a.)  Spectra  with  numerous  metallic  lines,  especially  in  the  yellow 
ud  green.  The  lines  of  hydrogen  are  generally  strong,  but  never  as 
itrong  as  in  the  stars  of  Class  I.  In  some  stars  they  are  invisible, 
•nd  then  faint  bands  are  generally  seen  in  the  red  formed  by  very 
elose  lines. 

(6.)  Spectra  in  which  besides  dark  lines  and  isolated  bands  there  are 
nreral  bright  lines. 

Class  III.    Spectra  in  which  besides  the  Metallic  Lines  there  are 
nmeroui  Dark  Bands  in  all  parts  of  the  Spectrum,  and  the  Blue  and 
Tkiet  are  remarkably  Faint. — The  stars  are  orange  or  red. 
(a.)  Tbe  dark  bands  are  fainter  towards  the  red. 
(&.)  The  bands  are  very  wide,  and  the  principal  are  fainter  towards 
ibe  violet. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  if  this  classification  be  true,  there  must  be 
links  between  all  the  classes  given.  Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
if  tiiis  classification  includes  in  its  view  all  the  stars,  and  if  there  is 
t  line  of  ascending  as  well  as  descending  temperatures — that  is  to  say, 
if  some  of  the  stars  are  increasing  their  temperatures,  while  others 
are  diminishing  them — the  classification  must  give  way. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  the  light  of  my  communication  to 
the  Society  of  November  17th,  that  it  has  given  way  altogether,  and 
principally  on  this  wise. 

The  idea  which  underlies  the  classification  is  that  a  star  of'  Class  I 
on  cooling  becomes  a  star  of  Class  11,  and  that  a  star  of  Class  11  has 
as  it  were  a  choice  before  it  of  passing  to  Class  Ilia  or  Class  1116. 
Thus  under  certain  conditions  its  spectrum  will  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Secchi's  third  type.  Class  llla  (Vogel) ;  on  certain 
other  conditions  it  vnll  take  on  the  appearance  of  Secchi's  fourth 
type,  Class  II16  (Vogel).  There  is  now,  however,  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Secchi's  Glass  llla  represents  stars  in  which  the  tem- 
perature is  increasing,  and  with  conditions  not  unlike  those  of  the 
nebulsB — that  is  to  say,  the  meteorites  are  discrete,  and  are  on  their 
way  to  form  bodies  of  Class  II  and  Class  I  by  tbe  ultimale  NWgOT:\a^ 
tioDofidl  tbmr  meteoric  constitnenta.  There  is  also  no  dou\>t  ^i\i'aX.\X\ 
Bian  included  in  Class  Illb  have  had  their  day  ;  that  t\ic\T  ^em^i 
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ture  has  been  ranning  down,  until  owing  to  redaction  of  temperature 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  invisibility  brought  aboat  by  the  enormous 
absorption  of  carbon  in  their  atmospheres. 

PechUle  was  the  first  to  object  to  Yogel's  classification,  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  Secchi's  types  3  and  4  had  been  improperly  brought 
together ;  and  my  work  has  shown  how  very  just  his  objection  was, 
and  how  clear-sighted  was  his  view  as  to  the  true  position  of  stars  of 
Class  lUb.     I  give  the  following  extract  from  his  memoir : — 

''  M.  Yogel  a  propose  une  classification  suivant  les  diverses  phases 
de  refroidissement  indiquees  par  les  spectres,  dans  laquelle  il  fsAt  des 
types  III  et  IV  de  Secchi  deux  subdivisions  d'une  mSme  classe, 
Ilia  et  III6.  Mais  je  trouve  certaines  difficultes  negatives  centre 
cette  classification  relativement  au  r61e  qu'y  joue  le  III&.  En  effet,  il 
est  admis  que  le  IV  type  de  Secchi  se  distingue  nettement  du  III 
type,  non  seulement  par  la  position  et  la  quAutite  des  zones  obscures, 
mais  aussi  par  le  fait  tres-remarquable,  que  les  principales  de  ces 
zones  sont  bien  denies  et  brusquement  interrompues  du,c6te  da 
violette  dans  le  III  type,  du  cote  du  rouge  dans  le  IV.  Or,  si 
le  rV  type  doit  repr^enter  une  des  phases  de  refroidissement,  par 
lesquelles  passent  les  etoiles,  on  pent  faire  deux  hypotheses.  La 
premiere  est  que  le  spectre  du  IV  type  soit  co-ordonne  au  spectre 
du  in  tjrpe,  de  maniqre  quHl  ait  des  etoiles,  qui  passent  de  la  phase 
representee  par  le  II  type,  k  la  phase  representee  par  le  III  type,  et 
d'autres,  qui  passent  directement  du  II  type  au  lY.  Mais  cette 
hypothese  est  inadmissible.  Car  on  connait  de  spectres  entreme* 
diaires  entre  le  I  et  le  II  type,  et  entre  le  II  et  III ;  mais  on  ne  con- 
nait pas,  a  ce  que  je  sache,  de  spectres  du  II  type  tendant  au  IV. 
Reste  done  Thypoth^se,  que  la  phase  de  refroidissement,  representee 
par  le  spectre  du  IV  type,  soit  posterieure  a  la  phase  representee  ptu* 
le  III  type,  de  mani^re  que  les  spectres  des  etoiles  passent  du  III  au 
IV  type.  Si  ce  passage  se  fait  pen  k  pen,  il  devrait  avoir  des  spectres 
entremediaires  entre  le  III  et  le  IV  typo ;  mais  quoique  Secchi  par 
excmple  le  17  Jan.,  1868,  ait  determine  le  spectre  de  retoile  273 
Schjell.,  comme  semblant  entremediaire  entre  le  III  et  le  IV  type, 
il  Ta  plus  tard  reconnu  du  IV  type,Iet  Texistence  de  spectres  de  III — 
rV  type  n'est  nullement  prouvee.  On  pourrait  objeoter  que  les 
etoiles  du  IV  tjrpe  sont  peu  nombreuses  et  en  general  si  petites  que 
leurs  spectres  sont  difficiles  a  voir,  et  que  par  consequent  il  pourrait 
y  avoir  parmi  ces  spectres  quelques-uns,  qui  se  rapprochassent  du 
III  type.  Mais  je  reponds  k  cette  remarque,  que  les  spectres  du 
III — IV  type,  indiquant  une  phase  moins  refroidie,  devraient  au  con- 
traire  en  general  appartenir  k  des  etoiles  plus  grandes  que  celles  avant 
dajB  spectres  du  IV  type.  Si  on  veut  supposer  que  le  passage  du  III 
^o  -^^  type  Be  fasae  snbitement,  ou  par  une  cataAtro^\i^,  ^^w^^&m^ 
Jaqnelle  apparaisaent  dea  lignea  brillantea,  cettea  bu^t^o^Aaotl  Tcvfevin 
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constitaerait  one  difference  physique  bien  plus  distincte  eotre  le  III 
et  le  IV  type  qn'  entre  le  11  et  le  III ;  et  le  IV  type  repp^senterait 
one  phase  bien  distincte,  la  demi^re  pent-dtre  avant  Textinction 
totale.  Le  rdle  physique  du  IV  type  est  done  encore  si  myst^rieux, 
que  j'ai  cm  pouYoir  encore  me  conformer  i  I'exemple  de  d' Arrest,  en 
goiyant  la  classification  formelle  de  SecchL" — C.  F.  PechUle,  *  Exp<^di- 
tkm  Danoise  pour  rObservation  du  Passage  de  V^nus,  1882,*  p.  25, 
(Copenhagen,  J.  H.  Schultz,  1883). 

JL  Proposed  New  Oboupino  of  all  Celestial  Bodies  aocobding 

TO  TEMPEtiATUBE. 

(Haying,  then,  gone  oyer  the  various  classifications  of  stars  accord- 
ing to  their  spectra,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
clttsification  of  celestial  bodies  from  a  more  advanced  point  of  view. 
I  pointed  out  in  the  year  1886  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  stars 
with  increasing  temperatures  would  require  to  be  fundamentally 
distmgnished  from  those  with  decreasing  temperatures,  but  I  did  not 
tbeii  know  that  this  was  so  easy  to  accomplish  as  it  now  appears  to  be 
('Katnre,'  vol.  34,  p.  228);  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  when  we 
ooDsider  the  question  of  classification  at  all,  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  that  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  the  stars ;  we  must 
include  the  nebulas  and  comets  as  well.  Stellar  variability  should 
not  introduce  any  difficulties,  seeing  that  as  a  rule  in  its  extremest 
form  it  is  the  passage  from  one  spectrum  to  another,  even  if  of  a 
different  type,  owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

In  the  first  classification  on  these  lines,  which  is  certain  to  be  modi- 
fied as  our  knowledge  gets  more  exact,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
groups  as  small  in  number  as  possible ;  the  groups  being  subsequently 
broken  up  into  sub-groups,  or,  even  into  species,  as  the  various 
nunute  changes  in  spectra  brought  about  by  variations  of  temperature 
ue  better  made  out. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  what  follows,  I  here  introduce 
from  my  paper  of  November  17th,  the  "  temperature  curve,'*  on  which 
is  shown  the  distribution  of  nebuloB,  comets,  and  of  stars  as  divided 
into  classes  by  Vogel,  on  the  two  arms  of  the  curve. 

On  one  arm  of  this  we  have  those  stages  in  the  various  heavenly 
bodies  in  which  in  each  case  the  temperature  is  increasing,  while  on 
the  other  arm  we  have  that  other  condition  in  which  we  get  first 
▼aporoQB  combination,  and  then  ultimately  the  formation  of  a  crust 
doe  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  mass,  in  dark  bodies  like,  say,  the 
cotti]^ion  to  Sirius.  At  the  top  we  of  course  have  that  condition  in 
which  the  highest  iempentare  must  be  assumed  to  exist. 

To  begin,  then,  a  more  general  classification  with  tlie  lowest  \erD^^- 
atan^  it  is  known  that  the  nebnlsd  and  comets  are  d\atVxigUA»\ie^ 
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from  most  stars  bj  the  fact  that  we  get  evidence  of  radiation  alone, 

or  aknost  alone  so  far  as  we  know.    Absorption  has  been  suspected  in 

the  spectra  of  some  nebnlie,*  and  has  been  observed  beyond  all  donbt 

m  some  comets.f    Bat  there  are  some  stars  in  which  we  also  get 

mdiation,  accompanied  by  certain  absorption  phenomena.     But  there 

is  no  diflionltj  in  showing  that  nebnlas  and  comets  are  more  special 

on  account  of  their  bright  lines  than  on  account  of  their  absorption 

btnds.    I  have  already  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  stars  with 

bright  lines  are  most  closely  allied  with  nebulas.     Indeed,  it  seems  as 

if  they  are  Tery  nearly  akin  to  those  condensations  in  nebulas,  showing 

m  undoubted  olivine  and  hydrogen  spectrum,  which  gave  them  the 

appearance  of  resolvability.     It  seems,  also,  highly  probable  that 

future  observations  with  instruments  of  great  light-collecting  power, 

will  show   that  in  nebulas,   the  spectra  of  which  are  recorded  as 

continuous,  lines  including  the  remnants    of  some  of   the  carbon 

flntings,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  have  already  been 

tnced  in  the  spectra  of  bright  line  stars,  are  also  present.    From  this 

point  of  view,  the  various  recorded  observations  of  regions  of  different 

ookmr  in  certain  nebulas  acquire  an  additional  interest.    It  is  also 

clear  that  since  the  only  real  difference  between  comets  and  other 

meteor  swarms  of  equal  denseness  is  that  the  former  are  in  motion 

round  the  centre  of  our  system,  comets  whether  at  aphelion  or  at 

perihelion  will  fall  infco  this  group.     We  may,  therefore,  form  the  first 

group  of  bodies  which  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  bright 

lines  or  flutings  in  the  spectrum. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  first  group  and  the  second  would 
be  that  evidences  of  absorption  now  become  prominent,  and  side  by 
side  with  the  bright  flutings  of  carbon  and  occasionally  the  lines  of 
hydrogen  we  have  well-developed  fluting  absorption. 

The  second  group,  therefore,  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
mixed  flutings  as  well  as  lines  in  the  spectrum. 

•  "  Nebuk  [No.  117,  61  h.  82  M.  B.  A.  0  h.  36  m.  5  3  8. ;  N.P.D.  49**  64'  12-7". 
Very,  very  bright ;  large,  round ;  pretty  suddenly  much  brighter  in  the  middle]. — 
This  raiall  but  bright  companion  of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  presents  a 
speoCmin  exactly  similar  to  that  of  31  M.  [the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda].  The 
specimm  appears  to  end  abruptly  in  the  orange ;  and  throughout  its  length  is  not 
unifonn,  but  i«  eridently  crossed  either  by  lines  of  absorption  or  by  bright  lines." — 
(Huggiiis,  '  Phil.  Trans./  toI.  154,  p.  441.) 

t  "  A  dark  band  was  noticed  at  wave-length  567-9." — (Copeland,  "  Comet  III, 
1881,"  •  Copernicus,'  toI.  2,  p.  226.) 

"  May  20. — ^With  none  of  these  dispersions  could  any  bright  bands,  properly  so- 
called,  be  distinguished;  but  two  faint  broad  dark  bands,  or  what  gave  that 
impression,  crossed  the  spectrum.  ...  A  third  dark  band  was  suspected  near 
D  on  the  blue  side  of  that  line."— (Maunder,  "  Comet  a,  1882  (WelUV"  *  QtteeximcV 
Spectrosoopir  OlmerrBtioiu, '  1882,  p.  34.) 

*^Tbe  d^rt  lmnd§  were  ob§erved  again,   and  their  wave-lenctYift  -meaKXxt^  otv 
Ukr  SI.  "—(JHd.,  p.  86.) 
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The  passage  from  the  second  group  to  the  third  brings  us  to  those 
bodies  which  are  inci*easing  their  temperatare,  in  which  radiation  and 
fluting  absorption  have  given  place  to  line  absorption. 

At  present,  the  observations  already  accnmnlated  have  not  been 
discussed  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  state  very  definitely  the 
exact  retreat  of  the  absorption — ^by  which  I  mean  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  absorption  lines  fade  out  from  the  first  members  to  the  last 
in  the  group.  We  know  generally  that  the  earlier  bodies  will  contain 
the  line  absorption  of  those  substances  of  which  we  get  a  paramount 
fluting  absorption  in  the  prior  group.  We  also  know  generall} 
that  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  will  increase  while  the  othei 
diminishes. 

The  next  group — the  fourth,  brings  us  to  the  stag^  of  highes 
temperature,  to  stars  like  »  Lyrae ;  and  the  division  between  thi 
group  and  the  prior  oue  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  cannot  a 
present  be  defined.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear,  that  n 
celestial  body  without  all  the  ultra-violet  lines  of  hydrogen  discovere 
by  Dr.  Huggins  can  claim  to  belong  to  it. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  culminating  point  of  temperatare,  an 
now  pass  to  the  descending  arm  of  the  curve.  The  fifth  group,  there 
fore,  will  contain  those  bodies  in  which  the  hydrogen  lines  beg^  t 
decrease  in  intensity,  and  other  absorptions  to  take  place  in  consc 
quence  of  reduction  of  temperature. 

On0  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  future  will  be  to  watc 
what  happens  in  bodies  along  the  descending  scale,  as  compared  wit 
what  happens  to  the  bodies  in  Group  III,  on  the  ascending  one.  Be 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  physical  and  chemical  combinations  wi 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  place,  thereby  changing  the  coi 
stituents  of  the  atmosphere  ;  ihat  at  first  with  every  decrease  of  ten 
perature  an  increase  in  the  absorption  lines  may  be  expected,  but  i 
will  be  unlikely  that  the  coolest  bodies  in  this  group  will  resemble  tl 
first  one  in  Group  III. 

The  next  group,  the  sixth,  is  Secchi's  type  IV,  and  Vogel's  Class  III 
its  distinct  characteristics  being  the  absorption  flutings  of  carboi 
The  species  of  which  it  will  ultimately  be  composed  are  already  app 
rently  shadowed  forth  in  the  map  which  accompanies  Dun^r's  volume 
and  they  will  evidently  be  subsequently  difEerentiated  by  the  graduj 
addition  of  other  absorptions  to  that  of  carbon,  while  at  the  san 
time  the  absorption  of  carbon  gets  less  and  less  distinct. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  classification  I  propose  consists  of  the  follov 
ing  groups : — 

Group     I. — Radiation  lines  and  flutings  predominant.     Absorptic 

beginning  in  the  last  species. 
Oroup  IL — Mixed  radiation  and  absorption  -pTedoTxiraft.TvSL, 
Group  IIL — Line  absorption    predominant,  V\t\L  increcmiig  \.< 
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peratare.  Tlie  varions  species  will  be  marked  by 
increasing  simplicitj  of  spectram. 

Group  IV. — Simplest  line  absorption  predominant. 

(rroup  V. — Line  absorption  predominant,  with  decreasing  tempera- 
tare.  The  varions  species  will  be  marked  by  de- 
creasing complexity  of  spectrum. 

Gronp  VI. — Carbon  absorption  predominant. 

Group  VII. — Extinction  of  luminosity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  grouping  that  there  are  several 
fundamental  departures  from  previous  classifications,  especially  that 
of  Vogel. 

The  presence  of  the  bright  flutiogs  of  carbon  associated  with  dark 
metallic  flutings  in  the  second  group,  and  the  presence  of  only  absorb- 
ing carbon  in  the  sixth,  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  fundamental 
importance,  and  to  entirely  invalidate  the  view  that  both  groups  (the 
equivalents  of  Illa  and  III&  of  Vogel)  are  produced  from  the  same 
mass  of  matter  on  cooling. 

This  point  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  by  Pechiile. 

Another  point  of  considerable  variation  is  the  separation  of  stars 
with  small  absorption  into  such  widely  different  groups  as  the  first 
and  fourth,  whereas  Vogel  classifies  them  together  on  the  ground  of 
ihe  small  absorption  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  But  that 
this  classification  is  unsound  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  these 
stars,  such  a.s  7  Cassiopeias  and  /3  LyrsB,  we  have  intense  variability. 
We  have  bright  hydrogen  lines  instead  of  inordinately  thick  dark 
ones ;  and  on  other  grounds,  which  I  shall  take  a  subsequent 
opportunity  of  enlarging  upon,  it  is  clear  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  these  bodies  must  be  as  different  as  they  pretty  well  can  be. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  those  stars  the  grouping  of  which  is  determined 
byline  absorption  into  the  Groups  III  and  V,  for  the  reason  that 
w  far,  seeing  that  only  one  line  of  temperature,  and  that  a  descending 
one,  has  been  considered,  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
necessary  criteria.  I  noted  this  point  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have 
ah-eady  referred  in  connexion  with  the  provisional  curve. 


Part  III. — Sub-Groups  axd  Species  of  Group  I. 

I.  Scb-Group!    Nedulje. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  memoir,  attempted  to  give  a 

general  idea  of  that  grouping  of  celestial  bodies  which  in  my  opinion 

hest  accords  with  oztr  present  knowledge,  and  which.  Yva;^  V^een  \)»j&^^ 

upon  the  assumed  meteoric  origin  of  all  of  them,  1  no^  -ptoce^dL  Vi 

test  the  hfpotbeoB  further  by  ahowing  how  it  bears  t\ie  tatmm  ^xsA. 
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apon  it  when,  in  addition  to  furnishing  us  with  a  general  grouping,  it 
ts  used  to  indicate  how  the  groups  should  be  still  further  divided,  and 
what  specific  differences  may  be  expected. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  carbon  will  divide  this  group  into  two 
main  sub-groups. 

The  first  will  contain  those  nebulas  in  which  only  the  spectrum  of  the 
meteoric  constituents  is  observed  with  or  without  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen  added. 

It  will  also  contain  those  bodies  in  which  the  nebula  spectrum  gets 
almost  masked  by  a  continuous  one,  such  as  Comets  1866  and  1867, 
and  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda. 

In  the  second  sub-group  will  be  more  condensed  swarms  still,  in 
which,  one  by  one,  new  lines  are  added  to  the  spectra,  and  carbon 
makes  its  appearance ;  while  probably  the  last  species  in  tliis  sub- 
group would  be  bodies  represented  by  7  Cassiopeiae. 

Species  of  Nehulce. 

J  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  spectro- 
scopic discrimination  in  the  case  of  the  meteor  swarms  which  are  just 
passing  from  the  first  stage  of  condensation,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
we  shall  have  to  wait  for  many  years  before  a  true  spectroscopic 
classification  of  the  various  aggregations  which  I  have  indicated,  can 
be  made. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  gone  before  that  in  each  stage  of  evolu- 
tion there  will  be  very  various  surfaces  and  loci  of  collision  in  certain 
parts  of  all  the  swarms,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  even  in  the 
nebulosities  discovered  by  SirWm.  Herschel,  which  represent  possibly 
a  very  inchoate  condition,  there  are  bright  portions  here  and  there. 

If  the  conditions  are  such  in  the  highly  elaborated  swarms  and  in 
the  nebulosities  that  the  number  of  collisions  in  any  region  per  cubic 
million  miles  is  identical,  the  spectroscope  will  give  us  the  same 
result.  In  the  classification  of  the  nebulae,  therefore,  the  spectro- 
scope must  cede  to  the  telescope  when  the  dynamical  laws,  which 
must  influence  the  interior  movements  of  meteoric  swarms,  have  been 
fully  worked  out.  The  spectroscope,  however,  is  certainly  at  one  with 
the  telescope  in  pointing  out  that  the  so-called  planetary  nebulas  are 
among  the  very  earliest  forms — those  in  which  the  collisions  are  most 
restricted  in  the  colliding  regions.  The  colour  of  these  bodies  is  blue 
tinged  with  green ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  that  milkiness  vrhich 
generally  attaches  to  nebulae,  and  the  bright  nebulous  lines  are  seen 
in  some  cases  absolutely  without  any  trace  of  continuous  spectrum. 
Jn  higher  stages  the  continuous  spectrum  comes  in,  and  in  higher 
stages  still  possibly  also  the  bands  oi  carbou-,  lor  \iv  TaaxL-^  ea«eB 
^r.  Huggina  in  bia  important  observationa  \vaa  T^cord^ed  \^[ifi>N7Q:cdsii»«^ 
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of  tlie  spectrum  in  the  red,  or  in  other  words  the  strengthening  of 
the  spectnun  in  the  green  and  blue,  exactly  where  the  carbon 
bands  lie. 

fiat  in  all  the  bodies  of  Group  I  which  possess  forms  visible  to  us 
in  the  telescope,  it  would  seem  proper  that  their  classification  should 
depend  mainly — at  present  at  all  events — upon  their  telescopic  ap- 
pearance, and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  a  few  years'  labour  with 
the  new  point  of  view  in  the  mind  of  observers  armed  with  sufficient 
optical  power,  will  enable  us  to  make  a  tremendous  stride  in  this 
direction ;  but  it  seems  already  that  this  must  not  be  done  without 
spectroscopic  aid.  For  instance,  if  what  I  have  previously  suggested 
as  to  the  possible  origin  of  the  planetary  nebulae  be  accepted,  it  is 
dear  that  in  those  which  g^ve  us  the  purest  spectrum  of  lines — one  in 
which  there  is  the  minimum  of  continuous  spectrum — ^we  find  the 
starting  point  of  the  combined  telescopic  and  spectroscopic  classifica- 
tion, and  the  line  to  be  foUowed  will  be  that  in  which,  cceteris  paribus, 
we  get  proofs  of  more  and  more  condensation  and,  therefore,  more 
and  more  collisions,  and  therefore  higher  and  higher  temperatures, 
and  therefore  greater  complexity  in  the  spectrum  until  at  length 
'*  stars  "  are  reached. 

When  true  stars  are  reached  those  in  a  cluster  may  appear  nebulous 
in  the  telescope  in  consequence  of  its  distance  ;  the  spectroscope  must 
give  us  indications  of  absorption. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connexion,  therefore,  to  refer  to  un- 
doubted star  clusters,  as  the  presence  of  absorption  will  place  them 
in  another  group ;  but  the  remark  may  be  made  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  future  research  will  indicate  that  new  groupings  of  stars,  such 
as  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  suggests  in  his  paper  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Milky  Way,  will  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  successive 
groupings  of  meteorites  which  are  watched  in  the  nebulae.  Space 
and  gravitation  being  as  they  are,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  any  difference  of  kind  need  exist  in  the  groupings  formed  by 
stars  and  meteoric  dust ;  indeed  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

11.  Sub-6roui».    Bright-line  Stars. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  distribution  of  bright- 
line  stars  among  various  species  should  be  very  easy,  since  a  constant 
rise  of  temperature  should  bring  out  more  and  more  lines,  so  that 
species  might  be  based  upon  complexity  of  spectrum  merely. 

But  this  is  not  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  few  observations  already 
recorded,  although  they  point  to  the  existence  of  carbon  bands,  do  not 
enable  us  to  say  exactly  how  far  the  masking  process  is  va\id,    'Qfiiic.^ 
in  Represent  commnmcation  I  content  myself  by  giving  Bomi^  dkiaVa^^a 
nhtin^r  to  masking,  and  the  results  of  the  discusaiona,  bo  Iwr  ^  «aft^ 
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have  gone,  in  the  case  of  eacli  star.     I  shall  retmru  to  the  line  of 
evolution  of  these  bodies  in  a  later  paper. 

Masking  of  Uadiation  Effects  jprcduced  by  Variations  of  Interspacing. 

I  have  already  stated  that  carbon  bands  are  apt  to  mask  the  appear- 
ance of  other  spectral  phenomena  in  the  region  of  the  spectrum  in 
which  they  lie.  In  this  way  we  can  not  only  account  for  the  apparent 
absence  of  the  first  manganese  fluting,  while  the  second  one  is  visible, 
but  it  is  even  possible  to  use  this  method  to  determine  which  bands 
of  carbon  are  actually  present.  There  is  another  kind  of  masking 
effect  produced  in  a  different  way,  and  this  shows  itself  in  connexion 
with  sodium.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  temperature  is  low,  D 
is  seen  alone,  and  if  seen  in  connexion  with  continuous  spectrum  the 
continuous  spectrum  is  crossed  by  either  dark  or  bright  D,  according 
to  the  existing  circumstances. 

I  showed  some  years  ago  that  the  green  line  of  sodium  (but  not  the 
red  one)  is  really  visible  when  sodium  is  burned  in  the  bunsen  burner 
It  is,  however,  very  much  brighter  when  higher  temperatures  are  used 
although  when  bright  it  does  not  absorb  in  the  way  the  line  D  does. 

Now,  if  we  imagine  a  swarm  of  meteorites  such  that  in  the  line  o^ 
sight  the  areas  of  meteorite  and  interspace  are  equal,  half  the  arei 
will  show  D  absorbed,  and  the  other  half  D  bright ;  and  in  th 
resulting  spectrum  D  will  have  disappeared,  on  account  of  th< 
equality,  or  nearly  equality,  of  the  radiation  added  to  the  absorptioi 
of  the  continuous  spectrum.  The  light  from  the  interspace  just  filli 
up  and  obliterates  the  absorption. 

But  if  the  temperature  is  such  that  the  green  line  is  seen  as  well  a 
D  ;  in  consequence  of  its  poor  absorbing  effect  there  will  be  no  dark  lin* 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  resulting  spectrum,  but  the  bright  greei 
line  from  the  interspace  will  be  superposed  on  the  continuous  spec 
trum,  and  we  shall  get  the  apparently  paradoxical  result  of  the  gree] 
line  of  sodium  visible  while  D  is  absent.  This  condition  can  be  parti; 
reproduced  in  the  laboratory  by  volatilising  a  small  piece  of  sodiun 
between  the  poles  of  an  electric  lamp.  The  green  line  will  be  see] 
bright,  while  D  is  dark. 

In  the  bodies  in  which  these  phenomena  apparently  occur — for  a 
far  I  have  found  no  other  origin  for  the  lines  recorded  as  669, 670,  an( 
571,  the  wave-length  of  the  green  sodium  line  being  6687 — such  a 
Wolf  and  Kayet^s  three  stars  in  Cygnus  and  in  7  Argus,  the  continu 
ous  variability  of  D  is  one  of  the  facts  most  clearly  brought  out  b 
the  observations,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  should  follow  if  from  an 
cause  any  variation  takes  place  in  the  distance  between  the  mete 
ozitea, 

la  bJJ  meteoric  glowB  which,  have  been  o\)8eTved  m  \.\i^  'VaJoor^^ann 
^pi  onJjr  D  but   the  green  line  has  been  seen  con&\«.uV\3  \>tv^ 
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while  we  know  that  in  Comet  Wells  most  of  tlie  Inminosity  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  comet's  history  was  produced  bj  sodinnL  It  is  therefore 
extremely  probable  that  the  view  above  put  forward  must  be  taken  as  an 
explanation  of  the  absence  of  D  when  not  seen,  rather  than  an  abnor- 
mal chemical  constitution  of  the  meteorites — that  is  to  say,  one  in 
which  sodium  is  absent.  This  may  even  explain  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  D  line  of  sodium  has  not  been  recorded  in  the 
spectrum  of  any  nebula. 

[Kote, — In  the  lecture  the  author  here  referred  to  the  spectrum  of 
0  Ceti,  as  photographed  by  Professor  Pickering  for  the  Henry  Draper 
Memorial,  the  slide  having  been  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  All  the  bright  hydrogen 
lines  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  are  shown  in  the  photograph,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  H.  The 
apparent  absence  of  this  line  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  masking 
effect  of  the  absorption  line  of  calcium.  In  this  case,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  calcium  vapour  was  outside  the  hot  hydrogen^  and  this  there- 
fore was  being  given  oft  by  the  meteorites  at  the  time. — April  18.] 

LeUiiled  Discussions  of  the  Spectra  of  some  Briglit'line  Stars, 

These  things  then  being  premised,  I  now  submit  some  maps  to  the 
Society  illustrating  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  although  it  will  be  some 
time  before  my  investigations  on  the  bright-line  stars  are  finished. 
These  maps  will  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  problem  is  being 
attacked,  and  the  results  already  obtained.  To  help  us  in  the  work 
ve  have  first  of  all  those  lines  of  substances  known  to  exist  in 
meteorites  which  are  visible  at  the  lowest  temperatures  which  we  can 
command  in  the  laboratory.  We  have  also  the  results  of  the  carbon 
work  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  previous  paper ;  and  then 
we  have  the  lines  which  have  been  seen,  although  their  wave-lenjrths 
have  in  no  case  been  absolutely  determined  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  observation,  both  in  stars  and  in  comets, 
which  I  hold  to  be  almost  identical  in  structure. 

In  the  case  of  each  star  the  lines  which  have  been  recorded  in  its 
spectrum  are-  plotted  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  maps.  The  general 
result  is  that  when  we  take  into  account  the  low  temperature  radia- 
tion, which  we  learn  from  the  laboratory  work,  not  only  can  we 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  lines  which  have  been  observed,  but 
apparent  absorptions  in  most  cases  are  shown  to  be  coincident  with 
the  part  of  the  spectrum  in  front  of  a  bright  fluting. 

A  continuation  of  this  line  of  thought  shows  us  also  that,  when  in 
these  stars  the  spectrum  is  seen  far  into  the  blue,  the  luminosity 
really  proceeds  fiwt  horn  the  carbon  fluting,  and  in  the  laotter  %^x^, 
In?m  the  bj-drocarbon  one,  which  ia  still  more  refrangible,  m  «i^d\\:\oTy.. 
&  the  BtATB  which  hare  been  examined  so  ifar,  tbe  dark  ^yV,^  ol  \\ivi 
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Kpectram,  wliicli  at  first  sight  appear  due  to  absorption,  are  shown  ta 
he  most  likely  cansed  hj  defect  of  radiation  in  that  part  of  the 
spectmm  between  the  blue  end  of  the  continnons  spectmm  from  tho 
meteorites,  and  the  bright  band  of  carbon. 

All  the  observations,  it  wonld  appear,  can  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  of  low  temperature. 

Notes  on  the  Maps. 

7  Argus. — R.A.  8h.  6  m.  56  s.,  Dee.  —46°  59*5'.  Bespighi  and 
myself  observed  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectmm  of  this  star  at 
Madras  in  1871.  No  measurements  were  made  of  the  wave-lengths 
of  the  lines,  which  were  observed  by  EUery  at  Melbourne  in  1879,  and 
given  as  5760,  5648,  and  4682.     Other  bright  lines  were  suspected. 

Copeland  examined  and  mapped  the  spectrum  of  this  star  while  in 
the  Andes  in  1883.  His  wave-lengths  are  580*9,  566*8,  464*6,  and 
a  fgiDter  line  at  590.  The  continuous  spectrum  extends  from  420  ta 
675,  the  lines  being  seen  bright  on  this,  but  no  mention  is  made  hj 
either  Ellerj  or  Copeland  of  absorption  of  any  kind.  The  bright  lines 
at  590  and  566*8  are -most  probably  the  lines  of  sodium,  5890 — 95  and 
^7 ;  the  580*9  line  is  probably  the  579  strongest  low-tempers turo 
line  of  iron ;  and  t]ie468  (464*6  Copeland)  is  duo  to  the  carbon  fluting, 
which  has  its  maxiTfJBm  intensity  at  468,  the  other  carbon  flutings  at 
517  and  564,  beingjrendered  invisible  to  Copeland  by  the  bright  con- 
tinnons spectrum,  although  Ellery's  measurement  of  564*8  is  most 
probably  the  carbon  band  at  that  point.  The  517  carbon  may  have 
been  seen  by  Ellery,  for  although  no  measurements  are  given  he  saw 
other  bright  lines  or  spaces.  The  dark  band  474  to  486  seen  in  the 
Cjgnns  stars,  Axgelander-Oeltzen  17681,  and  Lalande  13412,  being 
due  to  the  shortness  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  carbon  band  beyond  the  blue  end,  is  not  seen  in  this  star, 
because  it  has  a  long  continuous  spectrum. 

The  bright  lines  seen  in  it  are  due  to  low  temperatare  sodiam  and 
iron,  and  to  carbon  flutings  on  a  bright  continuous  spectrum. 

Respighi's  observations  are  given  in  *Comptes  Rendns/  vol.  74, 
p.  516;  EUery *s  results  are  given  in  a  letter  to  *  The.  Observatory  ^ 
Tol.  2,  p.  418;  Copeland's  are  published  in  'Copemicns,'  vol.  3y 
p.  204. 

ArgelandeT'Oelizen    17681. — Two   observers   have    examined    and 
mapped   the    spectrum   of  this  star,   Dr.   Yogel  at   Potsdam,  and 
Professor  Pickering  at  Harvard  College.  Both  give  the  wave-lengths, 
of  the  lines  observed,  while  id  addition  Dr.  Yogel  pub\\a\ie&  ^  ^V^XxiV^ 
^  the  spectrazn  MB  it  appeared  to  him. 
Vcgel's  Btixmgeat  line  ia  at  581.     This   Pickermff   meaauTC^  wa 
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5S0— 585,  cvidenilj  when  using  a  wide  slit,  while  in  a  later  account  of 
his  observations  he  fixes  the  wave-length  at  580.  The  line  is 
proUhlj  579,  the  strongest  line  of  iron  at  a  low  temperature.  Vogel 
mentions  a  bright  band  extending  from  470  to  461  with  a  maximum 
between  these  limits.  Pickering  measures  this  as  commencing  at 
473.  This  band  is  evidently  the  bright  band  of  carbon  commencing 
at  M\,  with  a  maximum  about  468  as  observed  and  photographed  at 
Keiisini;^on.  Between  this  band  and  486  Vogel  has  shown  a  dark 
band  in  the  spectrum.  This  appearance  is  due  not  to  anj  absorption 
but  to  the  continuous  spectrum  being  short,  ending  evidently  at  486, 
while  the  bright  carbon  appearing  beyond  this  in  the  blue,  leaves 
a  dark  band  due  to  absence  of  radiation. 

Vo^el  has  not  noticed  any  other  bright  lines,  but  Pickering  **  sus- 
pected** a  brightening  at  540.  This  would  be  the  only  line  of 
manganese  which  appears  in  the  bunsen  burner.  Vogel  may  have 
noticed  this  line  and  yet  not  g^ven  any  wave-length  of  it  in  his  h'st, 
just  as  be  indicates  one  bright  line  in  2nd  Cygnus,  and  two  bright 
lines  in  3rd  Cygnus  in  his  light  curves  of  those  stars,  without  men- 
tioning them  in  any  list  of  bright  lines  observed. 

Pickering  suspected  the  presence  of  several  otiier  lines,  but  was 
nnable  to  obtain  any  measurements  of  them. 

Vogel's  results  are  given  in  the  *  Publicationen  des  As  trophy  si  kal- 
i-chen  Observatoriums  zu  Potsdam,'  vol.  4,  No.  14,  p.  15,  and  in  the 
sketch  at  the  end  of  that  number. 

Pickering's  are  in  *  The  Observatory,'  vol.  4,  p.  82 ;  the  *  American 
.ToiiiTial  of  Science  and  Art,'  No.  118,  1880;  *  Copernicus,'  vol.  1, 
!'■  '*♦) ;  and  *  Astronomische  Nachrichten,'  2376. 

lAlande  13412 — Both  Vogel  and  Pickering  have  observed  the 
>p-otrum  of  this  star  and  have  measured  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
bnV,t  lines. 

Voirel  gives  a  sketch  of  the  spectrum  as  well  as  a  list  of  wave- 
lengths. 

Vo^^el  mentions  a  dark  band  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
'-'ivcs  the  wave-length  in  his  sketch  as  from  486  to  473. 

Both  observers  measure  the  bright  486  hydrogen  (F)  line. 

Vngel  measures  a  bright  line  at  540,  while  Pickering's  measure  is 
'*^'>\  hat  Pickering  in  another  star,  Arg.-Oeltzen  17681,  has  measured 
•1  line  at  540,  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  is  the  correct  wave- 
l«'n:rth. 

Vogel  measures  a  line  at  581,  but  this  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Pickering. 

T!ie  hn^ght  part  of  the  spectram  extending  from  473  towairAa  \}vvs 
/5.W  nrM  ita  marimnm  at  468  is,  I  would  again  suggest,  ttie  c^rVi^ixv 
^'^^^PP^nn^berond the continuons spectrum,  thereat ol  t\v^  e^T\iOxv 
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being  cub  out  by  the  continnous  spectmin,  althoagh  564  asserts 
itself  by  a  brightening  of  the  spectrum  at  that  wave-length  in  Yogel's 
sketch,  and  by  a  rise  in  his  light  curve. 

The  line  at  540  is  the  only  line  of  manganese  visible  at  the  tem- 
peratare  of  the  bonsen  bnmer,  while  the  581  measnrement  of  Yogel 
is  in  all  probability  the  579  line,  the  strongest  line  of  iron  visible  at 
low  temperatores. 

la  this  star,  therefore,  we  have  continnons  spectmm  from  the 
meteorites,  and  carbon  bands,  one  of  them  appearing  beyond  the  con- 
tinnons spectrum  in  the  blue  as  a  bright  band;  bright  lines  of 
hydrogen,  manganese,  and  iron  being  superposed  on  both.  There  is 
no  absorption  of  any  kind,  the  apparent  dark  band  being  due  to 
defect  of  radiation,  as  in  Argelander-Oeltzen  17681. 

Vogel's  results  are  given  in  the  '  Publicationen  des  Astrophysik- 
aliscben  Observatoriums  zu  Potsdam,'  vol.  4,  No.  14,  p.  17. 

Pickering's  are  published  in  the  '  Astronomische  Nachrichten,' 
Xo.  2.376 ;  *  Science,'  No.  41 ;  and  quoted  in  *  Copernicus,'  vol.  1, 
p.  140. 

\st  Cygrnut.— B.D.  +  35**,  No.  4001.— The  spectrum  of  this  star 
was  obseorved  by  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Bayet  in  1867,  but  no  measure- 
ments of  the  positions  of  the  bright  lines  were  then  published.  In 
the  same  paper,  however,  they  give  the  measurements  of  the  positions 
of  the  bright  lines  in  2nd  Cygnus  (B.D.  +  35',  No.  4013)  which 
they  observed  about  the  same  time,  and  since  the  bright  lines  were 
similar  in  these  stars,  the  wave-lengths  581,  573,  540,  and  470,  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  positions  of  the  lines  in  1st  Cygnus.  They 
also  observed  dark  spaces  between  470  and  486,  and  on  the  blue  side 
of  573. 

Dr.  Yogel,  of  Potsdam,  examined  the  spectrum  of  this  star,  and 
has  published  his  results  in  three  ways,  as  a  list  of  bright  lines 
given  in  wave-lengths ;  as  a  sketch  of  the  spectrum  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  and  as  a  curve  showing  the  intensity  of  the  light  throughout 
the  spectmm. 

His  wave-lengths  are  583,  571,  541,  486  (hydrogen  F)  for  lines, 
and  a  bright  band  from  470  to  465,  with  its  maximum  at  468. 

The  sketch  confirms  these  lines,  while  the  light  curve  adds  three 
others  to  them  at  wave-leng^ths  507,  527,  and  558.  He  also  gives  an 
absorption-band  between  the  486  line  and  470  band,  and  in  his 
sketch  gives  a  darkening  on  the  blue  side  of  570,  this  being  also 
indicated  in  the  light  curve.  These  dark  spaces  agree  with  the  dark 
spaces  observed  by  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Bayet. 

The  bright  band,  with  ita  nuudmam  at  468,  la  the  \>i\^t  QAx\^Qii. 
BnHa^  commencing  Bt  474,  and  extending  towards  til©  \Ato  mOoL  Vc» 
sjunam  et  466,  as  photographed  at  Kensington,  and  ftio  ^axY  «^w» 
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ictween  ibis  and  the  486  line  is  not  duo  to  absorption  of  the  light 
rom  the  meteorites  bj  anj  vapour  around  them,  but  ittther  to  the 
bsence  of  aay  radiation  except  that  from  the  meteontes  themselves 
t  thia  part  of  the  spectrum. 

The  carbon  at  564  raises  the  curve  at  that  point,  and  this  bright- 
ess  with  the  bright  570  line  produces  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
pace  between  those  wave-lengths,  the  band  being  simply  due  to  the 
ontraat  of  a  bright  fluting  and  a  bright  line  Ijing  some  distance 
part  on  a  faint  continue  as  spectrum.  There  is  therefore  no 
baorption  of  any  kind  in  this  star,  all  the  dark  bands  being  due  to 
bsence  of  radiation. 

Of  the  bright  lines  two,  the  540  and  the  558,  are  due  to  manganese, 
40  being  the  manganese  line  visible  in  the  bunsen,  while  558  is  the 
trongest  of  the  low  temperature  flutings  of  manganese.  The  line 
t  581,  or  thereabouts,  is  most  probably  the  strongest  low  temperature 
ne  of  iron.  The  line  at  569  is  most  probably  the  green  sodium 
ne,  while  the  486  lino  is  assigned  by  Yogel  to  hydrogen.  The  faint 
ne  at  507  has  been  observed  in  the  flame  spectra  of  several  meteor- 
:eBy  and  is  in  the  exact  position  of  the  strongest  lino  of  cadmium 
t  the  temperature  of  the  bunsen  burner. 

This  star,  therefore,  gives  a  spectrum,  which  is  short  and  faintly 
ontinnouB,  due  to  radiation  of  meteorites,  but  has  light  from  carbon 
dded,  with  a  separate  band  appearing  in  the  blue ;  while  the  strongest 
>w-tempeTature  lines  of  manganese,  iron,  and  cadmium,  with  a 
trong  mang^ese  flating,  and  the  green  sodium  line,  appear  bright 
n  the  continuous  spectrum.  There  is  no  absorption  of  any 
ind. 

Wolf  and  Hayet's  discovery  of  bright  lines  is  recorded  in  '  Comptes 
l^ndna,'  vol.  65,  p.  292,  and  confirmed  in  vol.  68,  p.  1470,  vol.  69, 
p.  39  and  163.  Yogers  observations  are  given  in  the  '  Publicationcn 
es  Aatrophysikalischen  Observatoriums  zu  Potsdam,'  vol.  4,  Ko.  14, 
.  17,  and  shown  in  a  sketch  at  the  end  of  that  number. 

2nd  Cygntu.^B.B.  -f-  35",  No.  4013.— Messrs.  Wolf  and  Rayet,  in 
867,  first  observed  the  spectrum  of  this  star,  and  measured  the 
ositions  of  the  bi*ight  lines.  Micrometer  readings  and  reference 
nes  are  given  by  them  from  which  a  wave-length  curve  has  been 
onstmoted.  The  wave-lengths  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  star  thus 
scertained  are:  581  (7),  573  (/3),  540  (6),  and  470  (a);  the 
elative  intensities  being  shown  by  the  Greek  letters.  They  state 
hat: — 

**  La  lig^e  p  est  suivie  d*un  espaco  obscur ;  un  autre  espace  trds- 
ombre  precede  a." 

Yogel  AfierwArda  examined  the  spectrum,  meaauTed  ttie  ipowtfkCTaa 
fd  aacertAined  the  wave-lengths  of  the  bright  lines,  drew  «^  ^V«^AiV 
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of  the  apecirnm  as  it  appeared  to  him,  and  a  curve  showing  the 
variation  of  intensity  of  the  light  throughout  the  spectrum. 

The  wave-lengths  given  by  Yogel  are  582  and  570,  and  a  band 
with  itfl  brightest  part  at  464,  fading  o£E  in  both  directions  and 
according  to  the  sketch  having  its  rod  limit  at  473.  In  the  light 
ciurve  Vogel  not  only  shows  the  582  and  570  lines,  but  also  bright 
lines  in  poeitiona  which  by  a  curve  have  been  found  to  correspond  to 
wave-lengths  540  and  636.  Vogel  indicates  in  his  sketch  a  dark 
band  extending  from  486  to  the  bright  band  473,  and  an  apparent 
absorption  on  the  bine  side  of  the  570  line,  this  absorption  being 
ended  at  664.  These  two  bands  agree  in  position  with  the  dark 
spaces  observed  by  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Rayet.  The  bright  band  in  the 
blae  at  478  is  most  probably  the  carbon  band  appearing  bright  upon 
a  faint  oontinnons  spectrum,  this  producing  the  appai*ent  absorption 
from  486  to  473.  If  the  bright  carbon  really  accounts  for  the  appeal*- 
ance  of  a  (eontrast)  dark  band  between  the  bright  570  and  564  in  this 
star,  all  tiie  apparent  absorption  is  explained  as  duo  to  contrast 
of  bright  bands  on  a  fainter  continuous  spectrum  due  to  red-hot 
metecMites. 

The  line  at  540  is  the  only  line  of  manganese  visible  in  the  bunsoii 
bomer,  and  the  580  line  is  the  sti-ongest  low-temperature  iron  lino. 
The  570  fine  is  most  probably  the  green  sodium  line  569,  the  absence 
of  the  jeDow  sodium  being  explained  by  the  half-and-half  absorption 
and  radiation  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  causes  which  mask 
and  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  lines  in  a  spectra m. 

The  line  at  636  is  in  the  red  just  at  the  end  of  the  continuous 
spectmm,  and  as  yet  no  origin  has  been  foand  for  it,  although  it  has 
been  observed  as  a  bright  line  in  the  Limerick  meteorite  at  the 
temperature  of  the  o.vyhydrogen  blowpipe. 

This  stsr  therefore  gives  a  continuous  spectrum  due  to  radiation 
from  meteorites,  and  on  this  we  get  bright  carbon  (with  one  carbon 
band  ^ipearing  separate  as  being  beyond  the  continuous  spectrum 
in  the  Une),  with  bright  lines  of  iron,  manganese,  sodium,  and 
some  as  yet  undetermined  substance  giving  a  line  at  636  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  Uowpipe. 

Wolf  and  Bayet's  results  are  given  in  the  'Comptcs  H^^ndus,' 
vol.  65,  p.  292. 

\yr.  Vogel'a  are  from  the  '  Publicationen  des  Astropliysikalischcn 
Observatoriums  sn  Potsdam,'  vol.  4,  No.  14,  p.  19. 

Zrd  Cygnus.—B.B.  -f-  36**,  No.  3956.— This  is  one  of  the  three  stars 
observed  by  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Bayet,  in  1867,  as  having  bright  lines 
in  their  spectrs^  hut  they  do  not  give  measurementa  ol  iYve  y^^^^- 
}eijgr^a  of  the  lincB.     They  give,  however,  lines  at  581,  &7%,  ^Afo,  ^ssi^ 
^ro,  MBjmgent  in  2nd  Cjrgnns,  so  we  can  reaRonaWy  inter  t\ie?^^\Ni^Ne- 
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lengths  are  fairly  correct  for  this  star,  especially  as  Dr.  Vogel's 
ineasarements  of  the  bright  lines  ai*o  582  and  5G9  with  a  bright  band 
commenciiig  at  468.  Vogel,  in  addition  to  his  wavo-longths,  also 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  spectrum  in  which  he  shows  the  bright  540  line; 
and  a  light  cnrre  show^ing  the  variations  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
throaghoat  the  spectrum,  in  whicli  curve  ho  indicates  all  the  lines 
above-mentioned,  and  an  additional  briglit  lino  at  G3G. 

The  sketch  shows  also  a  dark  band  in  the  spectrum  from  about 
488  to  473,  another  from  553  to  556,  and  a  third  on  the  blue  side  of 
570  eztending  from  that  line  to  564.  These  dark  spaces  arc  confirmed 
in  the  light  carve,  and  two  of  them,  488  to  473,  and  570  to  564,  agree 
with  the  dark  spaces  observed  by  Messi^s.  Wolf  and  Kuyct  in  2nd 
Cjgnns. 

The  bright  band  at  470  is  the  carbon  band  in  the  blue  commencing 
&t  474,  with  its  maximum  at  about  468,  as  observed  and  photographed 
it  Kensington,  and  between  this  and  488  is  the  dark  space  which  is 
most  piofaably  due  to  absence  of  radiation  rather  than  to  any 
absorption.  The  carbon  at  517  asserts  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  light 
curve  at  that  point,  while  the  564  carbon  is  also  seen  to  produce  a 
sadden  rise  in  the  curve. 

The  564  carbon  and  the  558  manganese  fluting  uniting  produce 
a   bright    band    of   light    between    those    wave-lengths,   and  this 
on    the    fsint  continuous    spectrum  produces     an    apparent    dark 
space  on    each  side,   thus    accounting    for   the   dark    appearances 
at    554— -i557    and    564^570,     theso    being    contrast    appcai*ances 
only    and  not  absorption  bands.     Tho  540   lino  is  the   manganese 
line  seen  in  the  bunsen  burner.      The  lino  at    570  is  most   pro- 
bably   the  green  sodium   line,   the  yellow   sodium   being   rendered 
invisible  bj  the  half-and-half  absorption  and  radiation  masking  pre- 
noosly  mentioned.    The  580  line  is  most  probably  the  sti-ongest  low- 
temperatnre  line  of  iron,  579  ;  while  tho  636  line  has  been  seen  in  the 
Limerick  meteorite  when  heated  in  the  oxyhydrogcn  flame,  although 
its  origin  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

In  this  star,  therefore,  we  have  continuous  s])ectrum  fi'om  the 
meteorites;  carbon  bands  at  474,  517,  and  564,  rendering  them- 
Nelves  apparent  in  the  light  curve ;  the  low-temperature  manganese 
line  and  the  strongest  manganese  fluting ;  tho  low-temperature  iron 
line,  the  green  sodium,  and  a  line  tho  origin  of  which  is  unknown, 
all  appearing  bright.     There  is  no  absorption. 

Yogel's  zesnlts  are  given  in  the  '  Pnblicationen  des  Astrophysikal- 
iichen  Ofaservatorinms  su  Potsdam,'  vol.  4,  No.  14,  p.  10. 

7  Catnapeim. — Secchi  at  the  very  commencement  ot  Yv\ft  'wotV  tL\. 

itelhw  sp0ofy9  noticed  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectTuia  ot  tV\%  ^\;5k.T, 

I£e records  the  presence  of  bright  lines  of  hydrogen  ani  oi  t\i«^\5T\^V^ 
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D^  line.     ('Bnll.  Met^orol.  du  College  Bomain,'  31  Jaillet,  1863^ 
PL  108.) 

Yogel  on  Jnne  19th,  1872  observed  a  bright  line  in  the  greenish- 
Um  486^  and  <me  in  the  yellow  -which  he  assumes  to  be  D^.     An 
ikmpfcioin  band  was  also  noticed  in  the  red,  but  its  wave-length  was  . 
Mi  detonnined.     ('  Both.  Beob.,'  Heft  2,  p.  29.) 

Oiaat  atreflB  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  bright  lines  died  out 
bskvesn  1874  and  1883,  when  thej  were  observed  bj  Gothard,  but  on 
llBeemlMr  26th,  1879,  C  was  noted  as  *'  superbly  visible  "  by  Lord 
Lbdnjf  3'  Q-.  Ldhse  and  Dr.  R.  Copeland,  and  two  bright  lines,  one 
erilmtlj  F|  observed  on  October  28th,  1877.  No  mention  is  made  of 
0  m  the  Tecords  of  the  observation.  ('  Monthly  Notices  of  the  K. 
Utna.  Soc/  rol.  47,  p.  92.) 

KoalBoly  examined  7  Cass,  (and  ft  hyrm)  repeatedly  between  1874 
lad  1888»  wiUumt  seeing  bright  lines ;  Gothard  repeatedly  examined 
both  atan  after  the  autumn  of  1881,  but  saw  no  trace  of  bright  lines 
uta  1888.     C  Aatr.  Nachr.,'  2581.) 

The  Oxeenwich  observations  for  October  1st,  and  November  21st, 
1880k  Deoember  7th,  1881,  and  November  16th,  1883,  show  the  F  line 
bi^ghiii  No  mention  is  made  of  bright  D3  or  C,  but  only  F  was  being 
oeed  to  measure  velocity  in  line  of  sight,  and  so  the  others  may  not 
haTO  been  partionlarly  noted. 

Goihaxd,  in  '  Aatr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2539,  records  his  observations  on 
Angmfe  20th,  1883,  when  C,  F,  D3,  and  the  absorption  band  at 
6SS  were  risible. 

Konkbly  took  np  this  work  at  once,  and  in  the  O'Gyalla  Obsei*va- 
tioiiia  we  find  two  sketches  of  the  spectrum  as  seen  by  him.  In  the 
fiiai  O  and  F  are  bright  lines  sharply  defined.  D3  is  seen  as  a  bright 
liiie^  wbile  between  D3  and  F  is  a  bright  patch  of  light  extending 
520  to  560.  This  seems  to  be  absent  in  the  second 
,  while  dark  b  lines  and  dark  D  are  added  as  well  as  bright 
hjdiogen  O  with  a  dark  line  near  it. 

Sherman  at  Tale  College  Observatory  records  all  the  bright  lines 
pneriondy  observed  and  many  others  in  addition,  but  while  dark  lines 
sn  veeorded  by  him,  D  and  b  are  not  mentioned. 

Gothard  ('Astr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2881)  has  observed  H«,  Bfi,  and 
Hy  aa  dark  lines  in  fi  Lyree,  and  afterwards  as  bright  lines. 

's  observations,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  dai*k  1.) 
of  extreme  interest,  indicating  as  they  do  that  th^  sodium 
Hw  •heorption  was  masked  by  the  bright  radiation  of  manganese, 
viriflh  prodnces  a  bright  fluting  almost  exactly  in  the  position  of 
0^  Gothard,  in  'Astr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2581,  records  the  fact  that 
Ami  dark  sodium  lines  became  visible  only  when  D^  W^  e^«&^^ 
lohmMBen  aa  b  bright  line.  Later  on  in  the  same  paper,  ^xo^ei^ev^ 
»  rmmda  bright  D^  and   dark  D  in   ft   Lyr»,   and  KotlVo\^,  *m 
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Table  of  Bright  Lines  in  7  Cassiopeisd. 


Secchi. 
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Qothard. 

Konkolj. 

Sherman. 
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C. 

C. 

C. 

0. 
635-6 
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H. 
(?)  Limerick  Ik 
Fe. 

I>3. 

D,. 

D3. 

D. 

I>.. 

I>3.     1 

584?   / 

Mn. 

55575 

Mn. 
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Mn. 

530-98 

(?)  Coronal  lii 

516-75 

C. 
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Mg. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
G. 

F. 
462-3 

G. 
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H. 
H. 

A. 

H. 

Dark  Lines. 

666-2—656 

633 

6590—624 

628 

589 

589 

576 

D. 

517  (6) 

516  (6) 

502 
492 

h. 

, 

431 

467-35 
399-3 

vol.  6  of  the  O'Gyalla  Observations,  records  the  same  in  7  Cassiop 
When  we  consider  the  g^cat  variations  in  brightness  of  D3  in  tl 
stars  and  the  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  radiai 
meteorites  and  their  atmospheres,  indicated  bj  these  changes 
brightness,  these  apparently  discordant  results  are  not  so  difficul 
understand.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  meteorites  containing 
would  cut  out  all  the  D  absorption  and  brighten  D3 ;  an  increas 
sodium  and  a  decrease  of  Mn  would  cause  the  D  dark  lines  to  asi 
themselves,  while  the  condition  of  bright  D3  and  dark  D  is  obtai 
by  increased  quantities  of  Mn  and  Na  vapours  produced  by  collisioi 
Sherman  does  not  record  dark  h  lines,  although  Konkolj  obser 
them  several  times.  Sherman,  however,  saw  the  bright  carbon 
517,  which  would  completely  mask  the  h  lines.  It  seems  poss 
Konkoly  saw  this  bright  carbon,  and  by  contrast  with  the  snn*ound 
spectrum,  imagined  he  saw  the  dark  "  6  "  lines — at  any  rate  no  oX 
observer  has  recorded  dark  (. 
Sherman  saw  the  magnesium   500,  while  neither   Konkoly 

*  Konkofy'a  Dg  extends  quite  up  to  D  dark  and  seema  more  Ai^lo  v^  ^\i\,m%  V> 
ngbt  line. 
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Gotbard  noticed  it ;  so  after  all  it  maj  be  probable  that  Konkolj's 
record  of  magnesinm  absorption  at  b  was  rigbt,  and  that  in  Sherman's 
observation  it  was  masked  bj  the  carbon  band. 

Sherman,  in  '  Astr,  Nachr./  No.  1707,  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  bright 
lines  in  7  CassiopeisB,  the  wave-lengths  of  which  he  has  determined  as 
aocnratelj  as  possible.  He  says,  ''  the  difficulties  of  the  observation 
and  the  roughness  of  the  recording  apparatus  have  hindered  the 
completelj  satisfactory  identification  of  the  lines.  Assuming  the 
position  of  the  hydrogen  lines  and  D3,  and  on  their  basis  constracting 
a  curve  connecting  scale-reading'  and  wave-length,  the  mean  of  nine 
observations  upon  7  Cassiopeiss  afEprds  the  following  approximate 
wave-lengths."     (See  map.) 

Tbe  line  in  the  yellow  being  assumed  as  D3  at  5875,  instead  of  the 
5870  manganese,  causes  an  error  running  all  through  the  measurements, 
but  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  any  conclusions  based  on  the  corrected 
wave-lengths. 

Tbe  hydrogen  lines  seen  are  C,  P,  hydrogen  G,  and  h*  We  have 
tbe  manganese  at  558  and  586  (D3),  as  well  as  the  low- temperature 
line  (bunsen)  at  540.  Iron  is  represented  by  lines  at  527,  579,  and 
^16,  tbese  being  the  strongest  low-temperature  lines.  Magnesium  is 
responsible  for  the  500  line  while  the  carbon  accounts  for  the  517, 
thus  leaving  only  the  636  and  the  463  lines  unaccounted  for. 

Tbe  line  at  636  has  been  seen  in  the  Limerick  meteorite,  although 
its  origin  has  not  yet  been  determined,  while  the  463  line  is  bright  in 
R  Geminorum,  but  has  up  to  the  present  not  been  detected  in  any 
experiment  with  meteorites.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  first  of  Wolf 
and  Rayet*s  stars  in  Cygnus  (B.D.  35°,  No.  4001),  Vogel  has  observed 
the  manganese  lines  at  540  and  558,  the  iron  lines  at  527  and  579, 
and  the  hydrogen  F,  all  of  which  ai-e  present  in  7  CassiopeisB,  the 
only  additional  lines  seen  in  1st  Cygnus  being  the  sodium  green,  569, 
and  cadmium,  507. 

On  the  Sequence  of  Temperature  of  the  Stars  in  Cygnus. 

Tbe  three  "bright  line  stars"  in  Cygnus,  discovered  by  MM.. 
Wolf  and  Rayet  in  1867,  present  differences  in  their  spectra,  which 
ndse  some  very  interesting  questions  for  discussion.  Wolf  and  Rayet 
did  not  observe  any  great  differences  in  the  spectra,  simply  recording 
the  fact  that  the  second  star  gave  the  lines  most  brilliantly;  but 
Dr.  Vogel  has,  in  his  investigations,  brought  oat  very  striking  ones. 

Tbus  the  first  of  these  stars,  B.D.  +  35°,  No.  4001,  has  seven  bright 

lines  in  its  spectrum,  as  shown  on  his  light  curve,  besides  the  bright 

band  at  468.     One  of  the  bright  lines  is  hydrogen  P  (486).     The 

second,  B.D.  +  35%  No.  4013,  and  third,  B.D.  +  36^  "So.  S^b^,  ^\a.T^ 

^ireonlffonr  bright  lines,  and  the  bright  band-,  t\ie  li^dtogjeiL  ^'^ 
^  ifeing  absent 
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These  differences  may  at  first  sight  be  taken  as  indicating  a  higher 
temperature  in  the  first  of  these  stars  than  in  either  of  the  others,  but 
further  inyestigation  seems  to  indicate  this  is  not  the  case.  The  con- 
tinuous specti*um  from  the  meteorites  is  very  faint  in  each  case,  and 
on  it  is  superposed  bright  carbon,  that  in  the  blue  showing  itself  as  a 
separate  bright  band,  468.  The  curve  rises  in  each  star  at  564  carbon, 
and  is  high  in  the  position  517. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  light  curves  that  the  rise  at  564  is  less  in 
1st  Cygnus  than  in  either  of  the  other  stars,  and  the  end  of  the- 
liuting  558,  due  to  the  manganese,  becomes  visible  as  a  line  in  thiii- 
star,  while  in  2nd  and  3rd  Cygnus  the  carbon  at  564  with  this  fluting 
produces  such  a  brightening  of  the  spectrum  that  the  manganese* 
cannot  be  seen  as  a  bright  line.  In  2nd  Cygnus  the  564  carbon 
is  nearly  equal  in  brightness  to  the  558  manganese  fluting,  and  these 
produce  together  such  an  intensely  bright  patch  between  those  wave- 
lengths that  we  get  apparent  dark  spaces  on  each  side  of  it.  The- 
540  line  of  manganese  has  a  considerable  difiBculty  in  showing  itself 
on  the  bright  spectrum  due  to  meteorites  and  carbon  combined,, 
whereas  in  1st  Cjgnus  where  the  radiation  of  carbon  is  weaker  the- 
line  is  very  bright.  The  invisibility  of  507  and  527  in  the  spectra  of 
2nd  and  3rd  Cygnus  stars  is  therefore  due  probably  to  the  extra 
brightness  of  the  fluting  spectrum  due  to  carbon,  rather  than  to  the 
lower  temperature  of  these  stars.  The  greater  number  of  lines  in 
1st  Cjgnus  indicates  therefore  a  lower  temperature  than  in  the  other 
stars,  and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  636' 
line  in  2nd  and  3rd  Cygnus,  and  its  absence  from  1st  Cygnus. 

The  conclusion  which  has  been  arrived  at  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  stars  is  that  1st  Cygnus  is  the  coolest,  2nd  Cygnus  ranks 
next  above  in  temperature,  and  3rd  Cjgnus  is  the  hottest  of  the  thi*ee. 

With  regard  to  the  line  in  2nd  and  3rd  Cygnus  at  636  there  is  an 
element  of  doubt  as  to  the  true  position.  Yogel  does  not  give  the- 
wave-length  in  his  list  of  lines,  neither  does  he  show  it  in  his  sketch 
of  the  spectram,  but  he  indicates  its  position  on  the  light  curve,  and 
from  this  a  curve  had  to  be  drawn  and  the  wave-length  ascertained  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Yogel  suggests  the  line  may  be  the  hydrogen  C 
line,  but  this  seems  very  improbable,  since  F  is  absent,  and  although 
F  is  frequently  recorded  in  bright-line  stars  without  C,  in  no  case  is 
C  given  without  F.  It  may  be  the  C  line  is  seen  clearly  because- 
there  is  no  continuous  spectrum  near  it,  while  F  is  not  visible  on 
account  of  the  bright  spectrum  around  it. 

The  above  stars  are  not  the  only  ones  with  bright  lines  in  the 
<x>nstellation  Cjgnus. 

A  recent  communication  by  Professor  Pickering  gives  the  following* 
Mddition&l  information  : — ♦ 

•  '  JTature,'  September  9, 1886. 
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A  recent  photograph  of  the  region  in  Gjgnns,  previonsly  known  to 
contain  fonr  spectra  exhibiting  bright  lines,  has  served  to  bring  to 
oar  knowledge  four  other  spectra  of  the  same  kind.  One  of  these  is 
that  of  the  comparatiyelj  bright  star  P  Gygni,  in  which  bright  lines, 
apparently  due  to  hydrogen,  are  distinctly  visible.  This  phenomenon 
recalls  the  circomstances  of  the  ontbnrst  of  light  in  the  star  T  GoronaB, 
especially  when  the  former  history  of  F  Gygni  is  considered.  Accord- 
ing to  Schonfeld,  it  first  attracted  attention,  as  an  apparently  new 
star,  in  1600,  and  flnctnated  greatly  during  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
finally  becoming  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  so  continuing  to 
the  present  time.  It  has  recently  been  repeatedly  observed  at  the 
Harvard  GoU^e  Observatory  with  the  meridian  photometer,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be*  undergoing  any  variation  at  present. 

Another  of  the  stars  shown  by  the  photograph  to  have  bright  linea 
\b  D.M.  +  37^  3821,  where  the  lines  are  unmistakably  evident,  and 
can  readily  be  seen  by  direct  observation  with  the  prism.  The  star 
has  been  overlooked,  however,  in  several  previous  examinations  of 
the  r^ion,  which  illustrates  the  value  of  photography  in  the  detection 
of  objects  of  this  kind. 

The  other  two  stars  first  shown  by  the  photograph  to  have  spectra 
containing  bright  lines  are  relatively  inconspicuous.  The  following 
list  contains  the  designations  according  to  the  '  Durchmusterung,'  of 
all  eight  stars,  the  first  four  being  those  previously  known: — 35° 
4001,  35**  4013,  36*^  3966,  36°  3987,  37°  3821,  38**  4010,  37°  3871,  35° 
3952  or  3953.  Of  these  37°  3171  is  P  Gygni,  and  37°  3821,  as  above 
itated,  is  the  star  in  the  spectrum  of  which  the  bright  lines  are  most 
distinct. 

[Received  March  28,  1888.] 

Part  IV. — Sub-groups  and  Specibs  or  Group  II. 
1.  General  Discussion  of  Dun^r's  Observations. 

In  the  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  last  November 
I  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  '*  stars  "  of  Glass  Ilia  were  not  masses 
o!  vapour  like  our  sun,  but  swarms  of  meteorites  ;  the  spectrum  being 
t  compound  one,  due  to  the  radiation  of  vapour  in  the  interspaces  and 
to  the  aborption  of  the  light  of  the  red-  or  white-hot  meteorites 
bf  vapours  volatilised  out  of  them  by  the  heat  produced  by  colli- 
sions. 

I  ako  showed  that  the  radiation  was  that  of  carbon  vapour,  and 
&t  some  of  the  absorption  was  produced  by  the  chief  flutings  of  Mn 
i«dPb. 

Tbese  conclwdonB  were  Brrived  at  by  comparing  tlie  Yra^e-V^'n^i^^ 
c/^Ae  details  of  spectra  recorded  in  mj  former  paper  witYv  tVo^^  ol 
ronxLir.  ^ 
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the  bands  given  by  Dun6r  in  his  admirable  observations  on  i 
bodies.* 

Dnn^r  in  his  map  gives  eleven  absorption  bands,  chiefly  fluti 
in  Glass  IHa,  but  in  the  case  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  bands  the 
some  discrepancy  between  his  map  and  the  text,  to  which  refez 
will  be  made  subsequently.  His  measurements  are  of  the  da 
portions  of  the  flutings,  speaking  generally. 

It  will  be  clear  at  once  that  in  the  case  of  the  dark  flutings  the  ' 
bands  should  agree  with  the  true  absorption  of  the  vapours,  and 
when  the  amount  of  absorption  varies,  only  that  wave-length  a 
from  the  maximum  of  the  flutings  will  vary.  Thus,  the  same  fla 
may  be  represented  in  the  following  manner,  according  to  the  quai 
of  the  absorbing  substance  present. 


/•^ 


Fig.  12. — Diagram  showing  how  an  absorption  fluting  Taries  in  width  acoordi 

tho  quantity  of  absorbing  substance  present. 

In  the  case  of  the  bright  flutings,  however,  the  dark  bands  on  ei 
side  maj  in  some  cases  be  produced  partly  by  contrast  only,  and 

*  ^*£es  J^toiles  k  Spectres  de  la  troisi^mo  classe.**— *  "SLoii^V  ^'^exki^M.  NfsXieti- 
AkademienB  Handlingiur,'  JBand  21,  No.  2,  1885. 
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bnghter  and  wider  the  bright  flatings  are  the  more  the  dark  flntings 
on  either  side  of  them  will  appear  to  vary,  and  ia  two  ways :  first, 
tliej  will  dim  by  contrast  when  the  bright  fluting  is  dimmer  than 
ordinary ;  and  secondly,  the  one  on  the  side  towards  which  the  bright 
flating  expands  from  its  most  decided  edge  will  diminish  as  the  bright 
fluting  expands.     See  following  diagram. 


Fio.  13.^Diagrain  showing  the  variation  in  width  of  a  bright  fluting  and  the 
quent  Tariation  in  width  of  the  contrast  band  at  the  fainter  edge. 


oonse- 


There  is  also  another  important  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Ah 
these  spectra  are  in  the  main  produced  by  the  integration  of  the  con- 
tanaous  spectra  of  the  meteorites,  the  bright  flutings  of  carbon,  and 
the  dark  flutings  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  continuous 
spectra  by  the  vapour  surrounding  each  meteorite ;  the  proportion  of 
bright  fluting  area  to  dark  fluting  area  will  vary  with  the  reduction 
of  the  spacing  between  the  meteorites. 

If  any  bright  or  dark  flutings  occur  in  the  same  region  of  the 
■pectrum,  when  the  spaces  are  greatest,  the  radiation  effect  will  be 
Banger,  and  the  absorption  Bnting  will  he  "  masked  ;^^  ^liere  ^iXv&'j 
tnieaae  the  radiation  itself  will  he  masked.     This  reasoning  noVi  oiij 
^liee  to  £nting8  but  to  lines  aleo. 
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The  Radiation  Fluttngs, 

We  will  first  deal  with  the  radiation  flutings — those  of  carbon. 
The  brightest  less  refrangible  edge  of  the  chief  one  is  at  wave-length 
517,  where  it  sharply  cuts  off  the  tail  end  of  the  absorption  of  the 
magnesium  fluting  the  darkest  edge  of  which  begins  at  520,  as  the 
carbon  light  from  the  interspace  [pales  the  absorption.  The  same 
thing  happens  at  the  more  refrangible  edge  of  the  other  absorption  of 
Mg  at  500,  as  Dun^r's  figures  show. 


ofMg) 


LeM  1 

•efran 

edge. 

r502 

giblo 

More  refrangible  sharp 
edge. 

496  in  a  Herculia. 

bsorption 

£01 

496  in  p  Penei. 

503 

496  in  R  Leonid  Min. 

L505 

496  in  /3  Pegasi. 

If  this  explanation  of  the  rigidity  of  the  less  refrangible  edge  may 
be  accepted,  it  is  suggested  that  the  rigidity  of  the  end  of  band  8  at 
496,  near  the  nebula  line  495,  seems  to  indicate  that  we  may  hare 
that  line  as  the  bright,  less  refrangible,  boundary  of  another  radiation 
fluting. 

The  fluting  at  517  is  the  chief  radiation  fluting  of  carbon.  The 
next  more  refrangible  one,  which  would  be  most  easily  seen,  as  the 
continuous  spectrum  would  be  less  bright  in  the  blue,  has  its  lesa 
refrangible  and  brightest  edge  at  474. 

This  in  all  probability  has  been  seen  by  Dun^r,  though,  as  before 
stated,  there  is  here  a  discrepancy  between  his  maps  and  his  text- 
It  lies  between  his  dark  bands  9  and  10,  the  measurements  of  which 
are  as  follow : — 


Less  refrangible 
edge. 

Band9 482 

4S4 

Band  10 472 

474 


More  refrangible  edge. 

476  in  a  Orionit. 

477  in  /3  Pegasi. 
460  in  a  Orionit. 
462  in  a  Herculis. 


It  IS  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  extreme  and  special 

difficulty  of  observations  and  determinations  of  wave-Iongths  in  tbi* 

part  of  the  spectrum.     Taking  this  into  consideration,  and  bearing  in 

mind  that  my  observations  of  the  chemical  elements  have  shown  me 

no  other  bands  or  flatings  in  this  region,  I  feel  justified  in  looking 

upon  the  naiTow  bright  space  between  bands  9  and  10  as  an  indica- 

tion  of  another  carbon  fluting — the  one  we  should  expect  to  fin^ 

asscfciated  with  the  one  at  517,  with  its  bright  edge  at  473  instead  of 

4/6,  where  Daner'a  measurements  place  it.    T\iet^  \^  ^\m^lxi  fluting 

in  thJB  position  in  Nova  Orionis. 
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I  shall  refer  to  both  these  points  later  on. 

The  third  Anting,  the  carbon  one  with  its  brightest  edge  at  564,  is* 
oertainlj  also  present;  though  here  the  proof  depends  upon  its 
muldng  effect,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  effect  ceases  when 
the  other  flutings  narrow  and  become  faint. 

In  addition  to  these  three  ffatings  of  carbon,  which  we  shall  dis- 
tingnish  in  what  follows  as  carbon  A,  there  is  sometimes  a  fourth 
more  refrangible  one  beginning  at  wave-length  4f61,  which  is  due 
to  some  other  molecular  form  of  carbon ;  this  we  shall  distinguish 
as  carbon  B.  It  extends  from  wave-length  461  to  451,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  it  is  this  which  gives  rise  to  the  apparent 
absorption  band  No.  10  in  the  blue. 

It  is  very  probable  also  that  in  some  cases  there  is,  in  addition  to 
carbon  A  and  carbon  B,  the  hydrocarbon  fluting  which  begins  at 
ware-length  431,  the  evidence  of  this  being  Dun6r*s  apparent  absorp- 
tion band  11.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  although  most  of  the 
huninosity  of  this  fluting  is  on  the  more  refrangible  side  of  431,  there 
is  also  a  considerable  amount  on  the  less  refrangible  side. 

With  regard  to  bands  9, 10,  and  11,  then,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  J  are  merely  dark  spaces  between  the  bright  blue  flutings  of 
carbon,  and  that  whether  they  are  seen  or  not  depends  upon  the 
relative  brightness  of  the  carbon  flutings  and  the  continuous  spectrum 
from  the  incandescent  meteorites.  When  the  continuous  spectrum 
is  faint,  it  will  not  extend  far  into  the  blue,  and  the  resulting  dark 
space  between  the  bright  carbon  A  fluting  at  474  and  the  end  of  the 
continuous  spectrum  is  the  origin  of  the  apparent  absorption  band  9. 
When  the  continuous  spectrum  gets  very  bright,  band  9  should,  and 
does,  disappear.  On  reference  to  the  maps  of  the  spectra  of  the 
** stars"  with  bright  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  broad  apparent 
absorption  band  in  the  blue  agrees  exactly  in  position  with  band  9, 
and  it  undoubtedly  has  the  same  origin  in  both  cases.  This  band 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  bodies 
belonging  to  Group  I  and  those  belonging  to  the  group  under  con- 
sideration. 

Band  10  is  the  dark  space  between  the  bright  carbon  A  fluting  at 
474  and  the  carbon  B  at  461,  and  can  only  exist  so  long  as  the  carbon 
flutings  are  brighter  than  the  continuous  spectrum.  Du^^r's  mean 
values  for  the  band  are  461 — 473,  and  on  comparing  these  with  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  carbon  flutings  (see  flg.  16)  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  coincidence  is  almost  perfect. 

There  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  band  11,  which  Dun6r  was  only 
able  to  measure  in  one  star,  but  it  very  probably  has  its  origin  in.  the 
^k  space  between  the  blight  carhon  B  fluting  and  tlie  lny&TOQAiTyQOTL 
bating'  »t  431  (see  £g.   16).     This  would  give  a  "bond  w>m«^>MX 
Mi^er  And  more  rehnagible  than  that  shown  in  Duner'a  iMb^\  \saV, 
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as  already  pointed  ont,  great  accnracj  in  this  part  of  the  spectmn 
cannot  be  expected. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  the  maps  which  accompany  thif 
paper,  the  compound  stmctnre  of  the  hot  carbon  flntings  has  beei 
omitted,  because  the  details  are  not,  as  a  rule,  seen  in  the  spectra  oi 
heavenly  bodies  in  which  there  are  indications  of  carbon.  The 
flntings  are  represented  as  simple  ones  beginning  at  the  brightest  edge 
and  fading  off  gradually. 

Chemical  Buhstances  indicated  by  the  Absorption  Flutinge  and  Bands. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  now  obtained  evidence  to  show  that  the 
origin  of  the  following  absorption  flntings  ia  probably  as  under : — 

Ware-length  of 

less  refrangible 

end,  given  bj  Dun^r 

as  measured  in 

a  Ononis. 

628 


No.  of  Flnting 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


Wave-length  of 
darkest  most 
Origin,   refrangible  edge. 


Fe  616  

Mn(2)  585  595 

Mn(l)*  558  564 

Pb(l)t  544  550 

Bat  524  526 

Mg  521  517 

Mg  500  405 

These  flntings  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  Duner'i 
catalogue  consists  chiefly  of  a  statement  of  their  presence  or  absenoci 
or  their  varying  intensities,  in  the  different  stars. 

He  gives  other  bands  and  wide  lines  which  he  has  measured 
specially  in  a  Ononis.  I  have  also  discovered  the  orig^  of  the 
majority  of  these.      They  are  as  follows : — 

Wave-length. 

I.  Fluting  of  Cr  (1) 581 

II.             P               570—577 

in.  Fluting  of  Pb  (2) 567 

IV.              ?                543 

y.  Line  of  Mn  seen  in  bunsen 538 — 540 

TI.  Band  of  Ba 532—534 

1.  Fluting  of  C?r  (2) 559§ 

„     (8) 586 


Lines 


a 


3.  Line  of  Cr  seen  in  bunsen  • , 


520 


*  Means  strongest  fluting. 

t  The  second  Pb  band  has  been  seen  in  a  Scorpii  and  a  Ononis.    Owing  to  ai 
error  in  the  map  in  the  former  paper,  this  fluting  was  ascribed  to  zinc. 

t  This  is  the  second  brightest  band,  ware-length  525.  The  first  at  waye-length  515- 
ir  nuuiked  hj  the  radiation  fluting  at  516.    See  poH, 

§  Thia  ia  not  giren  bjr  Dnnir,    It  would  be  masked  \>7  tVie  Mn  fluting  in  thi 
f^^*     Ihsre  inaerted  it  to  show  that  we  could  not  be  dea^xv^mOa-^^w  Vd^^^cow 
ofCr  at  636  if  we  could  not  explain  the  apparent  abaence  oi  \i\i©  teid. 
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J  4.  Babind 614* 

684 
.649 


{6.1  ri 

6.  vl»t,2iid,aiid3rdBaflatings J| 
7.  J  I 


Band  1,  whicli  extends  from  wave-length  649*5  to  663*8,  has  not 

yet  been  allocated. 

* 

Tests  at  owr  Disposal, 

In  order  to  prove  that  my  explanation  of  the  natnre  of  these 
celestial  bodies  is  sufficient,  a  discussion  of  the  individoal  observa- 
tions of  them,  seeing  that  difEerences  in  the  spectra  are  known  to 
exist,  should  show  that  all  the  difEerences  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
main  bj  differences  in  the  amount  of  interspace ;    that  is  to  say,  hj  a 
diSerenoe  between  the  relative  areas  of  space  and  meteorite  in  a 
sectiofi  of  the  swarm  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.     I  say  in  the 
iQain,  because  subsequent  inquiry  may  indicate  that  we  should  expect 
to  find  minor  differences  brought  about  by  the  beginnings  of  conden- 
^tion  in  large  as  opposed  to  small  swarms,  and  also  by  the  actual  or 
apparent  magnitudes  of  the  swarms  varying  their  brilliancy,  thus 
enabling  a  more  minute  study  to  be  made  of  the  same  stage  of  heat 
in  one  swarm  than  in  another. 

How  minor  differences  may  arise  will  be  at  once  seen  when  we  con- 
sider the  conditions  of  observation. 

The  apparent  point  of  light  generally  seen  is  on  my  view  produced 
Hot  by  a  mass  of  vapour  of  more  or  less  regular  outline  and  structure, 
but  hj  a  swarm  of  meteorites  perhaps  with  more  than  one  point  of 
oondensation. 

An  equal  amount  of  Ught  received  from  the  body  may  be  produced 
Isj  any  stage,  or  number  of  nuclei,  of  condensation;  and  with  any 
differences  of  area  between  the  more  luminoDS  centre  and  the  outliers 
of  the  swarm. 

All  these  conditions  producing  light  of  very  different  qualities  are 
integprated  in  the  image  on  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

I  have  said  "  generally  seen,**  because  it  has  been  long  known  that 
many  of  the  objects  I  am  now  discussing  are  variable,  as  well  as  red, 
imd  that  at  the  minimum  they  are  not  always  seen  as  sharp  points  of 
lightf  but  have  been  described  as  hazy. 

The  severe  nature  of  the  tests  at  our  disposal  will  be  recognised 
when  we  inquire  what  must  follow  from  the  variation  of  the  spacing. 
Thus,  as  the  spacing  is  reduced — 
L  The  temperature  must  increase. 

*  In  tbtf  emrljgtagm  tbi§  Umd  ia  matked  by  the  TiTid  light  ooimxL^tEOTix^^ 
<uAao  ia  Uw  iAteT§pmoe§. 

f  JBndajwt  Botieed  tbU  in  1851.    Quoted  by  Arago,  '  Asttonomie  ^o^xi^Wi! 
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a.  Vapours  produced  at  the  lowest  temperatures  will  be  the  first 
to  appear. 

fi.  The  spectrum  of  each  substance  must  yaiy  with  the  quantity  of 
vapour  produced  as  the  temperature  increases,  and  the  new 
absorptions  produced  must  be  the  same  <md  must  follow  in  the 
same  order  as  those  observed  in  laboratory  experiments. 

II.  The  carbon  spectrum  must  first  get  more  intense  and  then 
diminish  afterwards  as  the  spaces,  now  smaller,  are  occupied  by 
vapours  of  other  substances. 

a.  The  longest  spectrum  will  be  that  produced  by  mean  spacing. 
fi.  The  masking  of  the  dark  bands  bj  the  bright  ones  must  vary, 
and  must  be  reduced  as  the  mean  spacing  is  reduced. 

III.  The  continuous  spectrum  of  the  meteorites  must  increase. 

a.  There  will  be  a  gradually  increasing  dimming  of  the  absorption 

bands  from  this  cause. 
fi.  This  dimming  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  width  of  the 

band. 

IV.  The  spectrum  must  gradually  get  richer  in  absorption  bands. 

a.  Those  produced  at  the  lowest  temperatures  will  be  relatively 

widest  first. 
/9.  Those  produced  at  the  highest  temperatures  will  be  relatively 

widest  last. 
7.  They  must  all  finally  thin. 

These  necessary  conditions,  then,  having  to  be  fulfilled,  I  now 
proceed  to  discuss  M.  Dun6r*s  individual  observations.  I  shall  show 
subsequently  that  there  are,  in  all  probability,  other  bodies  besides 
those  he  has  observed  which  really  belong  to  this  g^oup. 

II.  Discussion  of  Dun^r's  Individual  Observations. 
Consideration  of  the  Extreme  Conditions  of  S^padng. 

Cceteris  paribus,  when  the  interspaces  are  largest  we  should  have  a 
preponderance  of  the  radiation  of  carbon,  so  far  as  quantity  goes.  The 
bands  will  be  wide  and  pale,  the  complete  radiation  will  not  yet  be 
developed ;  a  minimum  of  metallic  absorption  phenomena — ^that  is, 
only  the  flutings  of  magnesium  (8  and  7),  the  first  fluting  of  manga- 
nese (3),  and  the  first  fluting  of  iron  (2) ;  but  the  great  width  of  the 
bright  band  at  517  will  mask  band  8. 

When  the  interspaces  are  least,  the  radiation  of  carbon  should  give 
place  to  the  absorption  phenomena  due  to  the  presence  of  those 
met&Uio  rapoura  produced  at  the  highest  tem^i^ewiitvit^  %X.  ^V\s3cl^ 
swarm  can  exist  as  anch ;    the  bright  fiLutinga  oi  cotVaona.  i^q\]\^\m 
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diminished,  and  the  true  absorption  flntings  of  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  Pb,  and 
the  band  of  Ba,  should  be  enhanced  in  intensity. 

There  will  be  an  inversion  between  the  radiation  and  absorption. 

The  highest  intensity  of  the  absorption  phenomena  will  be  indicated 
by  the  strengthening  of  the  bands  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other  flntings  and  bands  speciallj  recorded  in  a  Orionis. 
The  bands  7  and  8  will  disappear  as  they  are  special  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  will  give  way  to  the  absorption  of  manganese,  iron,  6,  ^, 

This  inversion,  to  deal  with  it  in  its  broadest  aspect,  should  give  us 
at  the  beg^inning  7  strong,  and  2,  3  weak,  and  at  the  end  7  and  8  weak, 
and  2, 3  strong. 

The  first  stage,  representing  almost  a  cometic  condition  of  the 
swarm  before  condensation  has  beg^,  has  been  observed  in  Nos.  3,* 
23, 24,  25,  36,  68,  72,  81, 118,  247,  249.  There  is  a  very  large  number 
of  similar  instances  to  be  found  in  the'  observations.  The  above  are 
<mlj  given  as  examples. 

The  last  stage,  before  all  the  bands  fade  away  entirely,  has  been 
observed  in  Nos.  1,  2,  26,  32,  33,  38,  40,  61,  64,  69,  71,  75,  77,  82,  96, 
101, 116.     As  before,  these  are  only  g^ven  as  instances. 

It  is  natural  that  these  extreme  points  along  the  line  of  evolution 
represented  in  the  bodies  under  consideration  should  form,  as  1  think 
they  do,  the  two  most  contrasted  distinctions  i*ecorded  by  Duner — 
that  is,  recorded  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases. 

Origin  of  the  DiseontinuoHS  Spectrum, 

I  have  already  shown  that  when  the  meteorites  are  wide  apart, 
thoQgh  not  at  their  widest,  and  there  is  no  very  marked  condensation, 
the  spectrum  will  extend  farther  into  the  blue,  and  therefore  the 
flntings  in  the  blue  will  be  quite  bright ;  in  fact,  under  this  condition 
the  chief  light  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum,  almost  indeed  the  only 
%ht,  will  come  from  the  bright  carbon.  Under  this  same  condition 
the  temperature  of  the  meteorites  will  not  be  very  high,  there  will 
therefore  be  little  continuous  spectrum  to  be  absorbed  in  the  red  and 
jelbw.  Hence  we  shall  have  discontinuity  from  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  other.  This  has  also  been  recorded,  and  in  fact  it  is 
^  condition  which  gives  us  almost  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
the  class  (196,  «  Herculis,  141,  172,  229). 

The  defect  of  continuous  light  in  the  blue  in  this  class,  after  conden- 
Bation  has  commenced,  and  the  carbon  flutings  are  beginning  to 
^ttppear,  arises  from  defect  of  radiation  of  the  meteorites,  and  hence 
ui  all  fully-developed  swarms  the  spectrum  is  not  seen  far  into  the 
Une  for  the  reason  that  the  vapours  round  each  meteorite  ttc^  «.ti  «. 
temperatoiv  snob  that  Buting  absorption  mainly  takeapVac^e^  ^V^CLO^^ 

*  The  refermoe§  btv  to  the  nnmhen  of  the  stars  in  Dun^r'a  cataXo^e^. 
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of  course  there  must  be  some  continuous  absorption  in  tbe  blue.  Tbi 
is  perhaps  the  most  highlj-deyeloped  normal  spectmm-giying  condi 
tion ;  44,  45,  55,  60,  65,  86,  92,  278  are  examples. 

The  Paling  of  the  Flutinga. 

Subsequently,  the  spectra  are  in  all  oases  far  from  being  discox 
tinuous,  and  the  flutings,  instead  of  being  black,  are  pale.  Thui 
while  the  bands  are  dark  in  the  stars  we  have  named,  they  are  nc 
80  dark  in  a  Ononis.  Here,  in  short,  we  have  a  great  distinctio 
between  this  star  and  a  Herculis,  o  Ceti,  B  Lyrso,  and  p  Persei. 

Obviously  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  average  distance 
between  the  meteorites  have  been  reduced  ;  their  temperature  bein 
thereby  increased  as  more  collisions  are  possible,  the  vapours  ai 
nearly  as  brilliant  as  the  meteorites,  and  radiation  from  the  intei 
spaces  cloaks  the  evidences  of  absorption.  Nor  is  this  all:  as  tl 
meteorites  are  nearer  together,  the  area  producing  the  bright  fluting 
of  the  carbon  is  relatively  reduced,  and  the  bands  10  and  9  will  fac 
for  lack  of  contrast,  while  8  and  7  will  fade  owing  to  the  increase 
temperature  of  the  system  generally  carrying  the  magnesium  absor] 
tion  into  the  line  stage ;  6  is  now  predominant  (see  102,  157,  !& 
114, 125,  135). 

Under  these  conditions  the  outer  absorbing  metallic  atmosphei 
round  each  meteorite  will  in  all  probabiliiy  consist  of  Mn  and  I 
vapours,  and  in  this  condition  the  masking  efEect  will  least  apply  \ 
them.  This  is  so  (114, 116)  ;  they  remain  dark,  while  the  others  ai 
pale. 

Here  we  have  the  indication  of  one  of  the  penultimate  stagi 
already  referred  to. 

Phenomena  of  Condensation. 

Dealing  specially  with  the  question  of  condensation, — I  ha^ 
already  referred  to  possibly  the  first  condition  of  all,  recorded  I 
Dun6r  in  the  observations  now  discussed — I  may  say  that  the  fin 
real  and  obvious  approach  to  it  perhaps  is  observed  when  all,  < 
nearly  all,  except  9  and  10  of  the  flutings  are  unde  and  dark.  Tl 
reasons  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  previously  stated.  Sti 
more  condensation  will  give  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  bands  wide  ai 
pale,  while  the  final  stage  of  condensation  of  the  swarm  will  1 
reached  when  all  the  bands  &kde  and  give  place  to  lines.  We  hai 
then  reached  Glass  11  (107, 139,  168,  264)  ;  2  and  3  should  be  ai 
aiv  perhaps  ihe  last  to  go  (203). 
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The  Bands  9  and  10. 

With  regard  specially  to  the  bands  9  and  10,  which  include  between 
them  a  bright  space  which  I  contend  is  the  second  fluting  of  carbon, 
I  may  add  that  if  this  view  is  sound,  the  absence  of  10  should  mean 
a  broad  carbon  band,  and  this  is  the  condition  of  non-condensation, 
though  not  the  initial  condition.  The  red  flutings  should  therefore 
be  well  marked — ^whether  broad  or  not  does  not  matter ;  but  they 
should  be  dark  and  not  pale.  Similarly  the  absence  of  band  9  means 
non-condensation. 

Therefore  9  and  10  should  vary  together,  and  as  a  matter  gf  fact 
we  find  that  their  complete  absence  from  the  spectrum,  while  the 
metallic  absorption  is  strong,  is  a  very  common  condition  (1,  2,  6,  16, 
26, 32,  39,  40,  46,  54,  60). 

That  this  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one  is  shown  by  further 
consideration  of  what  should  happen  to  the  red  flutings  when  9  and 
10  are  present.  As  the  strong  red  fluting^  indicate  condensation, 
according  to  my  view  this  condensation  (see  ante)  should  pale  the 
other  flutings.  This  happens  (3,  8,  13,  28,  35,  45,  30 ;  and  last,  not 
least,  among  the  examples,  I  giro  50,  a  Orionis). 

III.  Results  of  the  Discussion. 

The  Line  of  Evolution, 

I  haye  gone  over  all  the  individual  observations  recorded  by  Dun^r, 
and,  dealing  with  them  all  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  the  light 
afforded  by  the  allocation  of  the  bands  to  the  various  chemical  sub- 
stances, the  history  of  the  swarms  he  has  observed  seems  to  be  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  swarm  has  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which,  owing  to  the 
gradual  neaiing  of  the  meteorites,  the  hydrogen  lines,  which  appeared 
at  first  in  consequence  of  the  great  tenuity  of  the  gases  in  the  inter- 
spaces, give  way  to  carbon.  At  first  the  fluting  at  473  appears  (as  in 
many  bright-line  stars),  and  afterwards  the  one  at  517.  This  is  very 
nearly,  but,  as  I  shall  show  subsequently,  not  quite,  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  group,  and  the  radiation  is  now  accompanied  by  the 
Anting  absorption  of  Mg,  Fe,  and  Mn — bands  7,  2,  3.  This  is  the 
absorption  produced  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxy-coal-gas  flame, 
while  the  stars  above  referred  to  give  us  the  bright  line  of  Mn  seen 
at  the  temperature  of  the  bunsen. 

(2)  The  bright  band  of  carbon  at  517  narrows  and  unveils  the  Mg 
absorption  at  band  8.  We  have  8  now  as  well  as  7  (both  represent- 
ing Mg^,  tidded  to  the  bands  2  and  3,  representing  ¥e  axL^Lllbi^^sA 

iheee  latter  now  intensify. 
(3)  The  spacing  gets  smaller;    the   carbon,  tVxongVi  tcAu^^Sl  Vsi 
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relative  quantity,  gets  more  intense.  The  second  band  at  473  in  the 
bine  gets  brighter  as  well  as  the  one  at  517.  We  have  now  bands 
9  and  10  added.  This  reduced  spacing  increases  the  number  of  col- 
lisions, so  that  Pb  and  Ba  are  added  to  Mg,  Fe,  and  Mn.  We  have 
the  bands  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  This  is  the  condition  which 
gives,  so  to  speak,  the  normal  spectrum. 

(4)  This  increased  action  will  give  us  a  bright  atmosphere  round 
each  meteorite,  only  the  light  of  the  meteorite  in  the  lin6  of  sight 
will  be  absorbed :  we  shall  now  have  much  continuous  spectrum  from 
the  interspaces  as  well  as  the  vapour  of  carbon.  The  absorption 
Autings  vnll  pale,  and  the  Mg  flatings  will  disappear  on  account  of  the 
higher  temperature,  while  new  ones  will  make  their  appearance. 

(5)  Greater  nearness  still  will  be  followed  by  the  further  dimming 
of  the  bright  carbon  flutings  including  the  one  at  517.  The  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum  will  shorten  as  the  bands  fade,  narrow,  and  increase 
in  number.  If  the  star  be  bright,  it  will  now  put  on  the  appearance 
of  a  Orionis ;  if  dim,  only  the  flutings  of  Fe  and  Mn  (1),  bands  2  and 
3,  will  remain  prominent. 

(6)  All  the  flutings  and  bands  gradually  thin,  &kde,  and  disappear. 
A  star  of  the  third  group  is  the  result. 

In  the  latter  higher-temperature  stages  we  must  expect  hydrogen 
to  be  present,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  visible,  as  the  bright 
lines  from  the  interspaces  may  cancel  or  mask  the  absorption  in  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  light  of  the  meteorites ;  but  in  case  of  any  violent 
action,  such  as  that  produced  by  another  swarm  moving  with  great 
velocity,  we  must  expect  to  see  them  bright,  and  they  are  shown 
bright  in  a  magnificent  photograph  of  o  Ceti,  taken  for  the  Draper 
Memorial,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Pickering.  I 
flhall  return  to  this  question. 

Stages  antecedent  to  those  recorded  by  Duner, 

So  far  I  have  referred  to  the  swarms  observed  by  Dan^.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  has  been  to  show  that  all  the  phenomena  are 
included  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  final  stages  we  have  considered 
are  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  stars  of  Group  III,  bodies  which 
^ve  an  almost  exclusively  line  absorption,  though  these  bodies  are 
probably  not  yet  stars,  if  we  use  the  term  star  to  express  complete 
volatilisation,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  our  sun. 

The  question  then  arises.  Are  all  the  mixed  fluting  stages  really 
included  among  the  objects  already  considered  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  former  communication  I  adduced 

•evidence  to  the  efEect  that  the  mixed  fluting  stage  was  preceded  by 

otibers  in  which  the  Bwarms  were  still  more  dispersed,  and  at  a  lower 

teznperatare.     The  Brst  condition  gives  UB  brig)a.t  \i^^ao^TL\  ^<b\«a\» 

Jjt^e  continaowt  spectrum  to  be  absorbed^  bo  fhal  ^^  «^poc\jnixn.Sa  ou^^ 
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with  more  bright  lines  than  indications  of  absorption ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  chief  difference  between  the  spectra  of  these  swarms  and  of  those 
still  sparser  ones  which  we  call  nebulsB  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  few  more  bright  metallic  lines  or  remnants  of  flntings ;  those  of 
magnesium,  iu  the  one  case,  being  replaced  by  others  of  manganese 
and  iron. 

If  mj  view  be  correct — ^if  there  are  stages  preceding  those  recorded 
by  Daner  in  which  we  get  both  dark  and  bright  flntings — it  is  among 
bodies  with  spectra  very  similar  to  these  that  they  should  be  found. 

The  first  stage  exhibited  in  the  objects  observed  by  Duner  is 
marked  by  flutings  7,  3,  and  2  (omitting  the  less  refrangible  one  not 
yet  allocated),  representing  the  flutings  Mg,  Mn,  and  Fe  visible  at  the 
lowest  temperatures. 

The  stars  which  I  look  upon  as  representing  a  prior  stage  should 
have  recorded  in  their  spectra  the  flutings  7  and  3  (without  2),  re- 
presenting Mg  and  Mn. 

Classification  into  Species. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  apply  all  that  has  gone  before  in  sum- 
marised statements  of  the  various  spectral  changes,  including  those 
connected  with  hydrogen,  which  take  place  not  only  in  these  objects 
studied  by  Duner,  but  in  those  others  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
forming  the  true  beginning  of  the  group. 

The  following  statements  and  tables,'  however,  must  not  be  taken 
]i9  anything  else  than  a  first  approximation  to  the  real  criteria  of 
specific  differences.  I  am  convinced  that  further  thought  is  required 
on  them,  and  that  such  further  thought  will  be  well  repaid. 

The  Sequence  of  the  Various  Bands  in  the  Spectra  of  the  Elements 

indicated  hy  Bodies  of  the  Oroup. 

In  comparing  the  spectrum  of  an  element  which  has  been  mapped 
in  the  laboratory  with  the  absorption  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
'^BtaTy"  we  need  only  consider  those  bands  and  flutings  which  stand 
out  prominently  and  are  the  first  to  flash  out  when  there  is  only  a 
small  quantity  present.  Tbus,  in  the  flame  spectrum  of  barium  there 
is  an  almost  continuous  background  of  flutings  with  a  few  brighter 
bands  in  the  green,  and  it  is  only  important  to  consider  the  haiids,  as 
the  flutings  would  mainly  produce  a  general  dimming  of  the  continu- 
ons  spectrum.  In  order  to  show  at  a  glance  what  portions  of  the 
spectrum  of  an  element  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  consider  in  this 
discussion,  I  have  reconstructed  the  map  of  low-temperature  spectra 
which  I  gave  in  my  previous  paper,  with  reference  to  tVioae  «\«ni^TL^ 
which  Bre  indicated  in  the  spectra  of  bodies  of  Group  11.  ^Vve  oy^^x?^ 
if/  intensities  are  represented,  the  longest  linea,  ftutmga,  ot  Xi^xA^ 
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be  brightest  (fig.  14).  The  lines,  fiatings,  or  bands  in 
aat  horizon,  in  the  case  of  each  element,  are  those  seen  at 
est  temperatares,  and  are  the  first  to  appear  when  only 
qnantitj  of  substance  is  present.  Those  in  the  npper 
;  are  the  faintest,  and  are  only  seen  when  the  tempera- 
increased,  or  a  considei-able  amount  of  the  substance  is 
ed.  The  map  shows  that  if  there  are  any  indications  of 
nm,  for  instance,  in  bodies  at  low  temperatai*es,  the  fluting 
rill  be  seen,  possibly  without  the  other  fluting  or  lines.  The 
ications  of  manganese  will  be  the  fluting  at  TioS,  and  so  on. 
m  account  of  the  masking  eflect  of  the  spectrum  of  one  element 
at  of  another,  we  may  sometimes  have  an  element  indicated  in 
)ectmm,  not  by  the  brightest  band  or  fluting  in  its  spectrum, 
he  second  or  even  tliird  iu  bHghtness ;  tliis,  of  course,  only 
rhen  the  darkest  band  fulls  on  one  of  tlie  brightest  flutings  of 
or  upon  a  dark  band  in  the  spectrum  of  some  other  element. 
ormer  case  the  dark  band  will  be  cancelled  or  masked ;  in  the 
ftse  the  two  absorptions  will  be  added  together,  and  foim  a 
mnd  of  a  different  shape. 

The  Question  of  Masking, 

consider  the  masking  effects  of  the  bright  carbon  flutings 
B  absorption  spectrum  of  each  of  the  elements  which,  accord- 
le  results  obtained,  enter  into  the  formation  of  Duner's  bands, 
» the  following  as  the  main  results : — 

e$xum. — There  are  two  flutings  of  magnesium  to  be  considered, 
htest  at  500  and  the  other  at  521.     In  the  earlier  stages  of 

stars  only  the  fainter  one  at  521  is  visible,  but  the  absence 
rightest  at  500  is  accounted  for  by  the  masking  effect  of  the 
arbon  fluting  stai*ting  at  517.  As  the  carbon  fades,  the  517 
narrows  and  the   absorption   of    magnesium    500   becomes 

anese. — The  two  chief  flutings  of  manganese  ai'e  at  558  and 
)  former  being  the  brightest  fluting  in  the  spectrum.  The 
nting  is  seen  in  all  of  Duner*s  stai's.  The  fii-st  fluting,  558, 
*y  does  not  appear  as  an  absorption  fluting  until  the  radiation 
>f  carbon  starting  at  564  has  narrowed  sufficiently  to  unmask 
B  thus  easy  to  understand  why,  in  some  stars,  there  should  be 
md  fluting  of  manganese  without  the  first. 
■m. — The  spectrum  of  barium  consists  of  a  set  of  flutings  ex- 
the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  and  standing  out  on  this 
kground  are  three  bright  bands ;  the  brightest  band  is  at 
second  is  at  525,  and  the  third,  a  broader  baivd,  \a  vvbowt  4^?» . 
>nd  hand  js  recorded  as  an  absorption  band  in  YixLwfeY*^  vXax^, 
irent  absence  of  the  first  band   being    due  to  t\\e  m^^Vwv^ 
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of  ibe  bright  carbon  at  517.     The  third  band  at  485  probably 
a  portion  of  band  9.    A  fonrth  band,  at  533,  and  the  three 
flntings  at  602,  685,  and  648  are  also  seen  in  a  Ononis. 

. — ^The  flntinge  of  chromium  do  not  form  portions  of 
principal  bands  of  Dnn^r,  but  the  brightest  are  seen  in 
,  The  brightest  fluting  is  at  580,  and  this  forms  band  1 ;  the 
at  S57, 18  masked  by  the  manganese  fluting  at  558,  and  the 
Ifeifd  at  536  is  seen  as  line  2.  The  chromium  triplet  about  520,  which 
is  Tisible  in  the  bnnsen,  is  seen  as  line  3. 

Bismuih, — ^The  brightest  fluting  of  bismuth  is  at  620,  the  second  is 
at  571,  the  third  at  602,  and  the  fourth  is  at  646.  The  first  is  masked 
by  the  iron  fluting  at  615,  the  second  is  seen  in  a  Ononis  as  band  2 
(570—077). 

The  points  I  consider  as  most  firmly  established  are  the  masking 
effects  of  the  bright  carbon  flntings  and  the  possibility  of  the  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  some  of  the  flntings  in  the  spectrum  by 
this  means,  if  there  were  no  other.  There  are  two  chief  cases,  the 
masking  of  the  ^  nebula  "  fluting  500  by  the  bright  carbon  fluting  with 
its  brightest  less  refrangible  edge  at  517,  and  that  of  the  strongest 
fluting  of  Mn  =  Mn  (1)  558,  by  the  other  carbon  Anting  with  its 
brightest  edge  at  564.  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  some  quarters  my 
anxiety  not  to  be  content  to  refer  to  the  second  fluting  of  Mn  without 
being  able  to  explain  the  absence  of  the  first  one,  will  be  considered 
thrown  away,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  ascribe  any  non-understood  and  therefore 
"abnormal  "  spectrum  to  unknown  physical  laws ;  but  when  a  special 
research  had  shown  me  that  at  all  temperatures  at  which  the  flntings 
of  manganese  are  seen  at  all,  the  one  at  558  retained  its  supremacy, 
^Mt  myself  qnite  justified  in  ascribing  its  absence  in  species  1 — 4  to 
I  have  assigned,  the  more  especially  as  the  Mg  fluting  which 
iHBUe  even  in  the  nebula  followed  suit. 

Hie  Characteristics  of  the  Various  Species, 

■^  appand  the  following  remarks  and  references  to  the  number  of 

bodies  in  Dnn^r's  catalogue,  in  which  the  specific  differences 

out  most  strongly,  to  the  tabular  statement.     I  also  refer  to 

difficnlties. 

J-fi^Bp.  1.  The  characteristic  here  is  the  almost  cometary  condition. 

i$B  time  bright  carbon  Butings  generally  seen  in  comets  are  visible ; 

4M  standing  out  beyond  the  end  of  the  dull  blue  continuous  spectiTim 

'ef  the  meteorites,  516  masking  Mg  500,  and  564  masking  Mn(l)  558. 

The  bands  visible  in  the  spectra  of  bodies  belonging  to  this  species 

will  therefore  be  Mn(2)  586,  and  Mg(2)  521 ;  band  9  will  be  so  wide 

and  pale  that   it  would  most  likely  escape   detection.    It  \^  ^^t^ 

iloohtfal  whether  any  of  the  bodies   the    spectra   oi    ^VicVi   "W?^ 

hitherto  been  recorded  can  be  classed  in  this  species,  but  laXjomVorj 
roL.  xur. 
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work  assuredly  points  to  their  existence ;  it  will  therefore  be 
tremelj  interesting  if  future  observations  result  in  their  disooverf^ 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  No.  150  of  Dun6r*s  list  belongs  to 
species,  but  the  details  are  insufficient  to  say  with  certainty, 
description  is  as  follows : — ''  150.  II  me  parait  y  avoir  une  banc 
otroite  dans  le  i*ouge,  et  une  plus  large  dans  le  vert "  (p.  55). 

Sp.  2.  Characteristics  :  appearance  of  Fe.     The  number  of 
now  visible  is  three — namely,  2,  8,  and  7.     The  iron  comes  out  as 
result  of  the  increased   temperature.     Mg(l)  and  Mn(l)   are   stiUj 
masked  by  the  bright  carbon  flutings,  and  there  is  still  insufficient 
luminosity  to  make  the  apparent  absorption-band  9  dark  enough  i» ' 
be  noticed. 

Sp.  3.  Characteristics :  appearance  of  Mg  500,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  masked  by  the  carbon  bright  flutings  517.  7  and  8  are 
now  the  darkest  band  in  the  spectrum. 

Sp.  4.  Characteristics:  appearance  of  Pb(l)  546,  t.e.,  band  5.. 
This,  if  present  in  the  eai*lier  species  at  all,  would  be  masked  by  the 
bright  carbon  at  564. 

Sp.  5.  Characteristics :  Mn(l)  is  now  unmasked.  The  bands  now 
visible  are  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  8,  the  two  latter  still  being  the  widesi 
and  darkest,  because  they  are  essentially  low-temperature  phen<h< 
mena. 

Sp.  6.  Characteristics :  band  6,  i.e.,  Ba(2),  525,  is  now  added.  The 
first  band  of  Ba  at  515  is  masked  by  the  bright  carbon  at  517.  The 
bands  now  visible  are  2 — 8,  7  and  8  still  being  widest  and  darkest 
They  will  all  be  pretty  wide,  and  they  will  be  dark  because  the  oon- 
tinuous  spectrum  will  be  feebly  developed. 

Sp.  7.  Characteristics:  appearance  of  band  9.  This,  which  baa 
been  already  specially  referred  to,  has  been  too  wide  and  pale  to  be- 
observed  in  the  earlier  species.  Its  present  appearance  is  due  to  thet 
narrowing  and  brightening  of  the  carbon  at  474  and  the  brightening 
of  the  continuous  spectrum,  the  result  being  a  gpreater  contraal 
Bands  7  and  8  still  retain  their  supremacy,  but  all  the  bands  will  be 
moderately  wide  and  dark. 

Sp.  8.  Characteristics :  all  the  bands  2 — 9  are  more  prominenti  bo 
that  7  and  8  have  almost  lost  their  supremacy. 

Sp.  9.  Characteristics  :  appearance  of  band  1,  the  orig^  of  whibh 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  All  the  bands  are  well  seen,  ajad  are 
moderately  wide  and  dark. 

Sp.  10.  Characteristics :  appearance  of  band  10,  and  in  some  oasee 
11.     These  become  visible   on   account   of  the   brightening  of  the 
carbon  B  fluting  and  the  hydrocarbon  fluting  at  431.     The  spectrom 
jif  now  at  its  greatest  beauty,  aud  is  discontinuous. 
Sp.  11,  ChaiiLctcristica :  the  bands  are  now  V^comvn^  Vv^t,  «Dii 
^  Bnd  3  are  gaining  in  supremacy  •,  7  and  8  \>eciOina  Txaxto^not  ^sa. 
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aooQiint  of  Uie  increased  temperature.  1  and  10  are  only  occasionally 
miBtk  VEk  tkis  specias. 

Sp.  12.  Characteristics:  with  the  expansion  of  the  continnona 
Bpeetmm  towards  the  blue,  band  9  becomes  very  narrow,  and  cannot 
be  observed  with  certainty.  The  other  bands,  with  the  exception  of 
7  and  8,  are  becoming  wider  and  paler,  while  2  and  3  still  gain  in 
sapremacy. 

Sp.  13.  Characteristics :  9  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  2  and  3 
still  retaining  their  supremacy.^ 

Sp.  14.  Characteristics :  all  the  bands  are  pale  and  narrow ;  2  and  3 
wiU  still  be  darkest,  bat  the  difference  will  not  be  so  great  as  in  the 
speoieB  preceding. 

Sp.  15.  Characteristics :  in  ordinary  members  of  this  gpronp,  2  and 
3  now  alone  remain  visible  :  they  are  wide,  but  feeble,  as  the  contiD- 
nons  speotmm  which  has  been  rapidly  developing  during  the  last 
ehinges  is  now  strong* 
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Table  B. — Showing  the  Starn  in  Dnn6r*s  Gatalogne  arrai 

Species. 

Species  1. 


Bands  yisible. 


Narrow  band  in  the  red  and  a  wider  one  in  the  green. 


Species  2. 


No.  of  star. 

Bands  yiiible. 

(56) 
(98) 
(220) 
(283) 
(8M) 

3,  8,  7. 

2,  3,  7 1  porhaps  4  «ad  5. 

2,  8,  7. 

2,  8,  7. 

2,  8,  7 1  poiiibly  4  and  6.    Feebly  dsTeloped. 

Species  3. 


No.  of  star. 

Bands  visible. 

(42) 

Bands  weak;  2,  8,  7,  8  best  yisible. 

(58) 

2,  8,  7,  8. 

(70) 

2,3,7,8;  weak. 

(186) 

2,  8,  7, «. 

(198) 

2,  8,  7,  8 ;  narrow. 

(228) 

2,  3 ;  weak.    7  and  8  are  well  seen. 

(276) 

2,  3,  7,  8 ;  not  Terj  strong. 

(290) 

2,  3,  7,  8. 

Species  4f. 


No.  of  star. 


(95) 
(110) 


Bands  visible. 


/ 


2,3,6,7,8; 

2,  8,  7,  8 1  possibly  also  4  and  6. 
1 2,  Sf  7,  8;  narrow  ;  4  and  5  suspected. 
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Species  5. 


Xo.  of  star. 


(89) 

(153) 

(154) 

(173) 

(253) 

(258) 

(267) 

(271) 


Bands  yisible. 


2,  3,  7,  8 ;  4  and  5  Tery  weak. 

2,  3,  and  7  wide ;  4,  5,  8  pale. 

2,  3,  7,  8  narrow ;  4  and  5  very  narrow. 

Feebly  developed  ;  the  six  ordinary  bands  feebly  Ttsible. 

The  six  ordinary  bands  are  plainly  se^n. 

The  six  ordinary  bands,  but  not  Tery  strong. 

•2,  8,  7  well  marked ;  4,  6,  8  pale. 

The  six  ordinary  bands,  feebly  developed. 


Species  6. 


N'o.  of  star. 

Bands  visible. 

(6) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(19) 

2 — 8 ;  4  and  5  rather  weak. 

(39) 

2 — 8 ;  strong  and  wide. 

(48) 

2 — 8  J  well  marked. 

(67) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(74) 

2—8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(76) 

2 — 8 ;  well  marked. 

(83) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(99) 

2 — 8 ;  well  seen  but  not  very  strongly  marked. 

(188) 

2—8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(189) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(194) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  but  not  very  dark. 

(202) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark  in  tlie  red  and  green-blue. 

(208) 

2 — 8 ;  well  developed,  especially  in  the  blue-green. 

(214) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(227) 

2 — 8 ;  dark  but  narrow. 

(217) 

Bands  plainly  seen,  bat  they  are  very  pale,  except  7  and  8. 

(254) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(259) 

2—8 ;  wide  and  dark,  7  and  8  strongest. 

(260) 

2 — 8 ;  dark,  but  not  very  wide. 

(273) 

2 — 8 ;  dark,  but  rather  narrow^. 

(274) 

There  are  seven  bands,  wide  and  rather  dark.     (I  assume  these  to 

^           0 

be  2—8.) 

(285) 

2 — 8 ;  well  seen,  not  remarkably  wide. 

(289) 

2 — 8 ;  very  distinctly  visible  ;  4  and  5  weak  and  narrow. 



\ 
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Species  7. 


Bands  visible. 


2 — ^9 ;  pretty  wide  and  dark,  especially  7  and  8. 

2 — 9 ;  very  dark,  rather  narrow. 

2 — ^9 ;  wide,  especially  in  the  blue. 

2 — ^9 ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  green-blue. 

2 — ^9 ;  very  wide  and  dark,  especially  7  and  8. 

2 — ^9 ;  7  and  8  especially  strong. 

2 — 9 ;  very  wide,  but  rather  pale ;  7  and  8  rery  wide  and  dark 

2 — 9  ;  well  seen.    Those  in  green-blue  wide  and  strong. 

7,  8,  9  are  very  wide  and  dark,  others  very  narrow. 

2 — 10  ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  blue. 

2 — 10  are  seen. 

2— 9  J  very  dark,  but  not  very  wide. 

2 — ^9 ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  those  in  the  blue. 

2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  blue. 

2 — ^9 ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  green-blue. 


Species  8. 


Bands  visible. 


2 — 9 ;  strongly  developed,  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 10 ;  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  strong. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  well  marked. 
2 — 9 ;  wide,  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 

1 — 9  ;  wide  and  dark  throughout  the  spectrum. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark,  4  and  5  darker  than  usual. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  black,  6  rather  weak. 
2 — ^9 ;  well  seen  throughout  the  spectrum. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  rather  dark. 
2 — 9  seen  j  strong  and  wide. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 
2—9;  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 
2 — 9 ;  wide  and  strong. 

2 — ^9;  wide  and  dark,  but  spectrum  is  not  very  remarkable. 
2^ — 9;  well  marked,  wide  and  dark. 
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SpecieB  9. 


No.  of  star. 

Bands  risible. 

(9) 

• 

Bands  wide  and  dark. 

(12) 

Bands  -wide  and  dark. 

(20) 

Bands  wide  and  dark. 

(23) 

Bands  yezy  wide ;  those  in  the  green-blue  are  dark. 

(25) 

1—8 ;  7  and  8  darker  than  2  and  8. 

(37) 

Some  of  the  bands  very  wide ;  7  and  8  strongest. 

(44) 

1 — ^9 ;  very  fine. 

(65) 

1 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(66) 

1—9 ;  very  wide  and  dark ;  6  well  seen. 

(118) 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  green-blue. 

(123) 

Bands  wide  and  dark  ;  full  spectrum. 

(148) 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  eyen  in  the  blue. 

(156) 

Band  well  marked  and  very  wide  throughout  the  whole  spectrum. 

(158) 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  ercn  in  the  blue. 

(162) 

1 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(174) 

Bands  wide  and  dark. 

(175) 

Bands  wide  and  dark. 

(176) 

Bands  yisible,  even  in  the  blue ;  not  very  dark. 

(183) 

1 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark.    A  narrow  band  between  3  and  4. 

(186) 

Bands  well  developed,  even  beyond  the  blue,  but  weak  in  red. 

(204) 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  even  in  the  blue. 

(216) 

Bands  wide  and  dark. 

(217) 

1 — 9,  including  6,  are  very  wide  and  dark. 

(221) 

Bands  wide  and  dark  throughout  the  spectrum. 

(237) 

2,  3,  7,  8  are  strong ;  1,  4,  5  well  seen  (6  and  9  are  also  most  likely 

there). 

(255) 

Bands  very  dark  and  of  extraordinary  width. 

(266) 

1 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(277) 

1 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark.    4  and  5  wider  than  usual. 

(281) 

1 — 9  ;  wide  and  dark. 

(293) 

Bands  wide  and  dark  throughout  the  spectrum. 
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Species  10. 


No.  of  star. 

Bands  yisible. 

(4) 

(B  AndromedflB) 

Variable. 

(18) 

1 — 11  inclusive. 

(28) 

Bands  rather  pale ;  like  that  of  a  Ononis. 

(80) 

Bands  wide,  both  in  green-blue  and  red. 

(86) 

1 — 10 ;  very  wide  and  dark. 

(91) 

Bands  very  wide  and  dark,  even  in  the  blue. 

(92) 

1 — 10 ;  very  wide  and  dark. 

(131) 

1 — 10 ;  2  and  3  wide,  others  relatively  narrow. 

(141) 

1 — 10 ;  very  wide  and  dark. 

(172) 

2 — 10,  possibly  1 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(196) 

1 — 10 ;  very  wide  and  black. 

(232) 

1—10. 

(239) 

1—10;  very  fine. 

Species  11. 


Bands  Yisible. 


2 — ^9 ;  8  is  very  wide. 

2—9 ;  fine. 

2 — ^9 ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  2  and  3. 

2 — ^9 ;  wide  and  visible,  even  in  the  blue ;  rather  pale. 

1 — ^9  ;  wide  and  pale. 

1 — 9 ;  wide  and  very  dark.    Bands  in  the  red  fine. 

1 — 9 ;  well  marked,  fine  in  the  red. 

2 — 9 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 9 ;  strong  and  wide,  especially  in  the  red. 

2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  2  and  8. 

2 — 9  ;  2  and  3  strongly  marked. 

2—9;  wide. 

2 — 9 ;  very  wide  and  dark^  especially  in  the  red.    4  and  5  are 
wider  than  usual. 

2 — 9 ;  wide  and  dark.     2  and  3  are  the  strongest. 

Bands  wide,  but  not  very  dark,  as  far  as  9. 

2—9;  wide. 

Bands  wide,  but  pale.     Strongest  in  the  red. 

Bands  wide  and  pale,  but  visible  even  in  the  blue. 
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Species  12. 

^0.  of  ftar. 

Bands  risible. 

(27) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  pale. 

m 

2— «,  possibly  9. 

(51) 

2—8,  possibly  9. 

(52) 

2 — 8,  possibly  also  9 ;  -wide,  but  not  very  dark. 

(60) 

2 — 8,  possibly  9 ;  wide  and  dark. 

(78) 

Bands  risible  eren  in  the  blue ;  wide  but  pale. 

(117) 

2 — 8 ;  feebly  dereloped. 

(122) 

2 — 8 ;  wide,  but  rather  pale. 

(126) 

2 — 8,  possibly  9 ;  2  and  3  strong. 

(129) 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  pale. 

(133) 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  red. 

(164) 

2 — 8,  probablr  also  9 ;  red  bands  darkest. 

(215) 

2 — 8 ;  not  rery  strong. 

1     (2W) 

2 — 8,  possibly  9;  wide,  but  not  rery  dark. 

1 
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Species  13. 


No.  of  star. 


(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(17) 

(26) 

(32) 

(33) 

(36) 

(38) 

(40) 

(64) 

(61) 

(62) 

(64) 

(69) 

(71) 

(76) 

(82) 

(104) 

(109) 

(116) 

(120) 

(121) 

(124) 

(180) 

(132) 

(144) 

(145) 

(146) 

(156) 

(160) 

(182) 

(200) 

(203) 

(205) 

(207) 

(211) 

(240) 

.  (243) 
(244) 
(268) 

(280) 
(287) 
(292) 
(294) 


Bands  yisible. 


2 — 8 ;  red  bands  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2  and  3,  prettj  strong ;  4 — 8,  wide  and  pale. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8  i  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  terminated  by  strong  lines,    h  present. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

Bed  bands  f airlj  strong ;  7  and  8  weak ;  4  and  5  narrow. 

2^8 ;  2  and  3  strong. 

2—8 ;  2  and  3  very  dark. 

2-~8 ;  2  and  3  strong. 

2^8 ;  wide  and  dark,  especiallj  in  the  red. 

2 — 8 ;  all  strong,  but  especiallj  2  and  3. 

2  and  3  strong  and  wide,  7  and  8  fairly  strong,  4  and  5  weak. 

2 — 8 ;  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  red. 

2 — 8 ;  very  pale,  except  2  and  8. 

2 — 8 ;  well  seen,  2  and  3  widest. 

2—8 ;  2,  3,  7  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  especially  wide  and  dark. 

2 — 8 ;  well  seen,  2  and  3  strong. 

2 — 8 ;  narrow,  except  2  and  3. 

2 — 8 ;  well  seen,  2  and  8  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  well  seen,  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  rather  narrow,  2  and  3  widest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  8  strong,  but  not  yery  wide. 

2,  8,  4,  6,  7,  8;  2  and  3  wide  and  dark. 

2 — 8;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  well  seen,  2  and  3  are  the  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  seen  with  difficulty,  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8  are  visible,  2  and  8  darkest. 

2 — 8 ;  2  and  3  strongest. 

2 — 8 ;  red  strongest. 

The  six  ordinary  bands  are  strong,  but  only  those  in  the  red 

wide. 
The  six  ordinary  bands ;  wide  and  dark  in  the  red  ;  4  and  5  ni 
2  and  3 ;  rather  wide.     Also  7  and  8  seen  (not  well  marked). 
2  and  3  wide  and  dark;   7  and  8  rather  narrow;  4  and  6 

easily  seen. 
Six  bands,  strongest  in  the  red. 

2  and  3  wide  and  strongly  marked ;  the  others  not  so  strong. 
The  six  ordinary  bands  are  yisible,  w\de«\i  m  \.\ie  Tod^. 
2-^8}  2,  S  strong,  the  others  narrow. 
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Species  14. 


No.  of  itar. 

Bands  Tisible. 

(22) 

2 — 8ar©  seen,  but  they  are  not  well  marked. 

m 

2 — 8 ;  narrow  and  not  very  dark. 

(90) 

2 — 8 ;  narrow  and  not  very  dark. 

m 

2 — 8 ;  not  strongly  marked ;  4  and  6  weak. 

(107) 

2 — 8 ;  Tery  narrow. 

(111)» 

2 — 9;  narrow. 

(113) 

2—8;  feebly  dereloped. 

(138) 

2—8 ;  not  strongly  marked.    4  and  6  are  very  narrow. 

(140) 

2,  8f  5,  7,  8 ;  pale  and  narrow,  feebly  developed. 

(142) 

2 — 8 ;  not  very  wide. 

(167) 

2 — 8 ;  narrow  and  not  very  dark. 

(169) 

2 — 8;  narrow. 

(179) 

2 — 8 ;  narrow  and  not  very  dark. 

(180) 

2 — 8;  narrow. 

(187) 

2—8;  weak. 

(250) 

Bands  plain,  but  neither  wide  nor  dark. 

(282) 

The  six  ordinaiy  bands,  but  only  2,  3,  and  7  are  passably  wide. 

*  In  this  case  the  carbon  has  not  died  out  as  early  as  it  usually  does,  so  that  band 
d  ii  leen  in  addition  to  2 — 8. 


Species  15. 


No.  of  star. 

Bands  visible. 

(41) 

2  and  3  wide  and  dark,  others  feeble  and  narrow. 

(60)* 

1 — 10 ;  rather  pale  and  narrow. 

I  Ononis. 

(96) 

Bands  very  narrow  j  2  and  8  strongest. 

(101) 

2  and  3  very  well  seen,  7  and  8  weak,  4  and  5  doubtful. 

(136) 

Bands  in  the  red  are  wide,  the  others  narrow. 

(139) 

Bands  weak  and  narrow.   Something  like  the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran. 

(1*7) 

2,  3,  7 ;  others  extremely  narrow. 

(190) 

2,  3,  7,  narrow  bands ;  the  rest  almost  like  lines. 

(226) 

Feebly  developed,  2  and  8  strongest. 

(285) 

Bands  neither  wide  nor  dark ;  feebly  developed. 

(263) 

Bands  plainly  seen,  but  extremely  narrow. 

(279) 

2,  3,  7  dark,  not  very  wide ;  4  and  5  narrow. 

*  The  additional  bands  seen  in  this  "  star  "  are  in  all  probability  due  to  its  great 
^^nUitncy  as  compared  with  other  members  of  the  group. 
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Indefinite — Early  Stages. 


Bands  Tisible. 


Bands  weak,  but  Tery  wide,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue. 

Bands  wide,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue. 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue. 

Bands  dark,  but  rather  narrow. 

Bands  wide ;  those  in  the  blue  are  stronger  than  those  in  the 

Fairly  well  developed ;  4  and  5  narrow. 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue. 

Feebly  developed ;  bands  widest  in  green  and  blue. 

Feebly  developed  $  7  and  8  are  best  yisible. 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  7  and  8. 

Bfluids  dark,  and  wide  in  the  blue  and  green. 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  green  and  blue. 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue. 

Bands  in  blue  and  green  are  yery  wide  and  dark. 

Bands  wide  and  well  seen,  especially  in  green  and  blue. 

Bands  wide  and  strong,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue. 

The  bands  in  the  blue  are  very  wide. 

Bands  are  wide,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue. 

Bands  wide  and  well  seen,  especially  7  and  8. 

Bands  easily  seen  in  green  and  blue ;  feebly  dereloped.. 

Bands  well  seen,  especially  in  green  and  blue. 

Bands  wide  and  dark,  especially  in  green  and  blue. 

Bands  yisible  throughout  the  spectrum,  strongest  in  green  an 

Bands  in  green  and  blue  are  yery  wide  and  dark. 

Bands  dark  and  yisible  even  in  the  blue. 

Bands  yisible  even  in  the  blue,  weakest  in  the  red. 
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ladefiniter— Later  Stagea. 


4ir. 


Bands  yisiblew 


BftndJB  pretty  wide,  and  risible  QTen  in  blue. 

Bands  enormouslj  wide. 

Bands  narrow  and  dark  throoghout  ihe  speotrom,  but  especially  in 
the  rwL. 

Feebly  developed,  but  the  bands  seem  to  be  wide. 

Bands  enormously  wide,  but  yery  feeble. 

Bands  wide,  spectrum  weak. 

Bands  wide  and  dark  in  the  red,  weaker  in  the  blue  and  green. 

Bands  wide,  but  not  very  dark ;  seen  in  blue  also. 

Feebly  developed,  but  2—8  are  seen  (Duu^r's  "  feebly  developed  *' 
means  much  developed  from  my  point  of  view,  if  the  bands  are  thin) . 
Bands  wide,  but  pale. 

Bands  wide  and  pale,  except  2  and  3,  which  are  strong. 
Bands  wide  throughout  the  spectrum. 
Bands  wide  and  pale,  but  risible  even  in  the  blue. 
Bands  wide,  but  very  pale.. 
Bands  wide,  but  pale. 

Bands  are  pale,  but  visible  even  in  the  bloo. 
Bands  wide,  but  feeble. 

Bands  in  the  red  well  marked ;  4  and  5  weaker. 
The  six  ordinary  bands  are  seen,  but  they  are  rather  pale. 
Bands  not  very  dark,  but  wide  and  visible  even  in  the  blue. 
Bands  wide,  but  weak. 


*otally  Indetermiiiatei  on  accoant  of  Absence  of  Details. 


III.  I  1^        I        I  I  ■  ■  H  ■  "     «■         wm^mm^—^i^ 


ar. 


Bands  visible. 


/ 


Feebly  developed.     (No  details  given.) 

Feebly  developed. 

Feebly  developed ;  bands  very  indistinct. 

Doubtful  whether  Ilia  or  III6. 

Only  recognised  as  Ula  on  one  occasion.. 

Feebly  developed. 

Doubtful  whether  Ilia  or  III6. 

Feebly  developed ;  somewhat  uncertain. 

Very  feebly  developed.  * 

Feebly  developed. 

Feebly  developed. 

Very  feebly  developed. 

Very  feebly  developed. 

Not  well  marked. 

?  Ilia. 
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Paet  V. — On  the  Cause  of  Variation  in  the  Light  op  Bodies  of 

Groups  I  and  II. 

I.  General  Views  on  Variability. 

In  my  former  paper  I  referred  to  the  collision  of  meteor-swarms  as 
producing  "  new  stars/*  and  to  the  penastron  passage  of  one  swarm 
throngh  another  as  producing  the  more  or  less  regular  variabiliij 
observed  in  the  case  of  some  stars  of  the  group  under  consideration. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  this  question  of  yariabilitj  at  somewhii 
greater  length,  but  onlj  that  part  of  it  which  touches  non-condensed 
swarms ;  i.e.,  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  the  phenomena  of  new  starBy 
and  of  those  whose  variability  is  caused  by  eclipses,  aside. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  pause  here  to  state  at  length  the 
causes  of  stellar  vai'iability  which  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time.  It  will  suffice,  perhaps,  that  I  should  refer  to  one  of  the  first 
suggestions  which  we  owe  to  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  to  the  last  general 
discussion  of  the  matter,  which  we  owe  to  Zollner  Q  Photometriadie 
Untersuchungen,*  76  and  77,  p.  252). 

Newton  ascribed  that  special  class  of  variability,  to  which  I 
shall  have  most  to  refer  in  the  sequel,  as  due  to  the  appolae  of 
comets. 

*'  Sic  etiam  stellee  fiz89,  quad  paulatim  ezpirant  in  Inoem  et  vapcxreB, 
cometis  in  ipsas  incidentibus  refici  possunt,  et  novo  alimento  accerum  pro 
steUis  fuwis  haheri,  Hujus  generis  sunt  stellsB  fixsB,  quao  subito  appa- 
rent, et  sub  initio  quam  maxime  splendent,  et  subinde  paulatim  evan* 
escunt.  Talis  fuit  stella  in  cathedra  GassiopeisB  quam  ComeKiiB 
Gemma  octavo  Novembris  1572  lustrando  illam  coeli  partem  nocte 
Serena  minime  vidit ;  at  nocte  prozima  (Novem.  9)  vidit  fizis  omnibus 
splendidiorem,  et  luce  sua  viz  cedentem  Veneri.  Hano  Tycho 
Brahssus  vidit  undecimo  ejusdcm  mensis  ubi  mazime  splenduit ;  et  ex 
eo  tempore  paulatim  decrescentem  et  spatio  mensium  sezdeoim  eran- 
escentem  observavit "  ('  Principia,'  p.  525,  Glasgow,  1871). 

With  regard  to  another  class  of  variables  he  makes  a  snggestion 
which  has  generally  been  accepted  since  : — 

"  Sed  fiz89,  quflB  per  vices  apparent  et  evanescunt,  quaeque  paulatim 

crescunt,  et  luce  sua  Rzas  tertiaa  magnitudinis  viz  unquam  superant, 

videntur  esse  generis  alterius,  et  revolvendo  partem  lucidam  et  partem 

obscuram  per  vices  ostendere.     Vapores  autem,  qui  ez  sole  et  stellis 

fizis  et  caudis  cometarum  oriuntur,  incidere  possunt  per  gravitatem 

suam  in  atmosphaeras  planetarum  et  ibi  condensari  et  convert!  in 

aqnam  et  apirltns  hnmidos,  et  subinde  per  lentum  calorem  in  sales  et 

Bulpburs,  et  tinctur&8  et  limum  et  lutum  et  argii^TCi  «^  «t«fi%asL  f!^ 

lapidea  et  coralla  et  snbstantias  alias  terreatrea  ]^T]\«AiTii  Toc^gevc^r 
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Zollner  in  point  of  fact  advances  very  little  beyond  the  views 
advocated  by  l^ewton  and  Sir  W.  Herschel.  He  considers  the  main 
canses  of  variability  to  be  as  follows.  He  lays  the  greatest  stress  upon 
an  advanced  stage  of  cooling,  and  the  consequent  formation  oi  scoriae 
which  float  aboat  on  the  molten  mass.  Those  formed  at  the  poles  are 
driven  towards  the  equator  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  by  the 
increasing  rapidity  of  rotation  they  are  compelled  to  deviate  from 
their  course.  These  facts,  and  the  meeting  which  takes  place  between 
the  molten  matter,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  influence  the  form 
and  position  of  the  cold  non-luminous  matter,  and  hence  vary  the 
rotational  effects,  and  therefore  the  luminous  or  non-biminous  appear- 
ance of  the  body  to  distant  observers. 

This  general  theory,  however,  does  vot  exclude  other  causes,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  sn^iden  illnmination  of  a  star  by  the  heat  produced 
bj  oollision  of  two  dark  bodies,  variability  produced  by  the  revolution 
of »  dark  body,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  light  tkrough  nebulous  light'> 
ibiorbiDg  masses. 

If  the  views  I  have  put  forward  are  true,  the  objects  now  under 
oonaideration  are  those  im  the  heavens  which  are  least  condensed.  In 
this  point,  then,  they  differ  essentially  from  all  trie  stars  like  the 

8QD. 

This  fundamental  difference  of  stracture  should  be  revealed  in  the 
phenomena  of  variability;  that  is  to  say — The  variability  of  the 
bodies  we  are  now  considering  should  be  different  an  kind  as  well  as  in 
def^'ee  from  that  observed  in  some  cases  in  bodies  like  the  sun  ov 
«  Lyne,  taken  as  representing  kighly  condensed  types.  There  is  also 
little  doubt  I  think,  that  future  research  will  show  that  when  we  get 
khort-period  variability  in  bodies  like  these,  we  are  here  really  dealing 
with  the  variability  of  a  close  companion. 

IL  On  the  Variajiility  i»  Group  L 

That  many  of  the  nebalao  are  variable  is  well  known,  though  so  far 
18  I  am  aware  there  are  no  complete  records  of  the  spectroscopic  result 
)f  the  variability.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  in  some  of  these  bodied 
re  have  the  olivine  line  by  itself,  and  in  others,  which  are  nsually 
irighter,  we  have  the  lines  of  hydrogen  added,  it  does  not  seem 
;nreasouable  to  suppose  that  any  increase  of  temperature  brought 
bout  by  the  increased  number  of  collisions  should  add  the  lines  of 
lydrogen  to  the  spectrum  of  a  nebula  in  which  they  were  not  pre- 
iously  visible. 

The  explanation  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  variable  stars  is  not  at  first 
D  obvious,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  tUia  mu^Vi  Vv^sj^^^w 
P  mj-  theory  be  true. 
Since  the  stars  with  bright  lines  arc,  as  I  have  atiempiei  \iO  ^cr«  ^ 
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very  akin  to  nebulte  in  their  strnctnre,  we  migb  t,  renRoning  by  analogy, 
suppose  that  any  marked  VHriubilitj'  iit  their  case  alao  would  ba 
BCcompanied  by  the  comings  out  of  the  bright  hydrogen  lines. 

This  ia  really  exactly  what  hnppena  both  in  /J  Lyrffi  and  in  7  Ca»- 
Bi<>pei(&.  In  /i  Lyrffi  the  appcai-anc?o  of  the  lines  of  hydrogen  hu  » 
period  of  between  Hii  nnd  seven  dnys,  and  in  7  Cassiopeite  thej  apptu 
fi'om  time  to  tioK-,  although  tlie  period  lias  not  yet  been  determined. 

IIT.  On  thb  Variability  in  Gboop  II. 

This  same  kind  of  variability  takes  place  in  Rtars  with  the  bright 

Butii^'e  of  carbon  indicated  in  tbctc-  spectra,  o  Ceti  being  a  marvelloBt 


-Eirlsnatici  trf  ti.c  y^rinl.tlily  of  >.,-.iti„  of  flvx'P  TI-  (J)  M«iin.iin. 
llipse  reprewnW  the  orbit  gf  the  iomlliT  ewnmi,  whicli  rerolMi 
round  tbe  Urger.  llie  urbib  of  tLe  revolving  Bwann  i*  very  eHiptioJ,  ao  ibat 
at  periastron  the  number  of  colliiione  U  enormoiulj  increased. 

cue  in  point.     In  a  OrioniB,  one  of  tha  moat  highly  developed  of 

tbene et&ra,  tbe  hydrogen  lines  are  invisible;  the  simple  and  sufficient 

explanation  of  tbia  being  that,  as  I  have  a^reaAj  ft"ag^;BftV.ei,  "iliift  \«\^t 

finett  /mm  the  interspaces   now  at  tbew  mVnVmTUo.  fts^^  wiTiS*iaati% 
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«  ftt  a  reiy  high  teniporatnre — tette  the  line-abaorption  spectram 
ginning  to  repUce  the  flatings — bttlaoce  the  absorption  of  the 
ic  nncJei. 

.hing  which  in  this  condition  of  light-eqnilibrinra  will  increoM 
omit  of  incandeacent  gaa  and  vaponr  in  the  interspaces  wilb 
.bont  the  appearance  of  the  hydrogen'  lines  aa  bright  onesi 
ing  above  ail  things  moat  capable  of  doing  this-  in  a  most 
idental  foaliioD.  is   the  invasion.of-  on*  part  of  the  swarm  by 


-Xxplamatdon'  of  the  TMi&bility  of  bodies  of  Qroup  TI.  (2.)  Medium 
tibn.  In  thU  oa*e,  there  will  b«  a  greftler  aomber  of  collisioiti  kt  periat- 
than  at  other  parta  ot  the  orbit.  The  variatioD  io  the  light,  howerer,  will 
w  TeT7  great  under  the  conditiona  represented, »  the  rerolring  smum  neTer 
T«ry  near  the  middle  of  the  central  (me. 

7  one  moving  with  a  high  velocity.  This  is  exactly  what  I 
te.  The  wonderfnl  thing  nnder  theae  circnm stances  then 
be  that  bright  hydrogen  should  not  add  itself  to  the  bright 
,  not  only  iti  bright-line  stars,  bnt  in  those  the  spectrum  ot  which 
B  of  mixed  Zatings,  bright  carbon  representing  tVe  Ttu&\n>^.\oii. 
w  propose  to  use  this  question  of  variability  \n  Grou'p  1\  «a  » 
t^t  o£  my  viewa. 

o  4 
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The  firat  test  we  hare  of  the  theory  is  that  there  slionld 
variabiUty  in  th«  gi-oup  than  in  Miy  of  the  others.  Othe 
followB  :  (2)  Wlien  the  swarm  is  moat  spaced,  we  shall  b^e 
reanlts  from  oolliRiona,  bnt  (3)  when  it  is  fairly  condensed. 
at  periastron  passage  (if  we  take  the  simplest  case  of  *  <''"' 
pogte)  will  be  greatest  of  (Jl,  beoanse  (4)  oondensation  taay  ^ 


bring  -the  oentral   swarm   almost   entirely   within 
secondary  (cometic)  body,  in  whiob  case  no  collisions 


the  orl 
could  ■ 


u.  i.D.^ui4umiiatu»i  of  the  T»ri»biUty  df  bodiei  of  Onun 
TBiiBtioD.     Under  the  conditioiM  Bbown,  the  smaUer  ^^'- 

♦ntirely  out  of  the  Ituiger  oqb,  tad  at  periartron  the  numsl'™  "^ 
not  be  very  greatlj  increaeBd.  Consequently,  the  TMiatjon'^  °^  '*' 
light  given  out  niU  be  imaU.  '"  '■^« 

In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before  it  is  as  eaev 
points  as  the  former  ones.  . 

-?Iis  M-eguent  Oeeurrence  of  VaTtahility  in  Orouo  TT 
The  total   nQtaber  of  stars  included  in  ^.TgeWio^'^  ^ 
tt-hicb  doals  geaemllf  with  stare  down  to  tte-TntoV  nwr^*,. 
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'hich,  hawever,  are  many  stars  between  the  ninth  and  tenth,  is 
3:if,118.  The  most  complete  catalogae  of  variables  (withont  ditttinc- 
tiuu)  that  we  have  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Qore,  and  published  in 
tba  'Proceedings  of  the  Rojal  Irish  Academy'  (series  ii,  vol.  4, 
-Vo.  2,  Jaly,  1884,  pp.  150—168).  I  find  191  known  variables  are 
giran;  of  these  111  are  in  the  northern  hemiEj^heco  and  SO  in  the 
loathern  hemisphere. 

In  the  catalogne  of  tutpecled  variable  stars  given  in  No.  3  of  the 
MOW  Tol&iu  (Juoary,  188d,  pp..  271— 3^L0),  I   6ad-  736  stars,  of 
\  381  vein  the  northern  and  355  in  the  southern  hi.- mi  sphere. 
^  then,  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  known  and 
l^ire  have  the  nnmber492. 
t  then  M  a  rongb  estimate  for  the  northern  heavens  one 
■  fo  659  stars  taken  generally. 

I  number  of    objects  of   Omnp  II   observed  by   Dnner,    and 
1  in  his  admirable  memoir,  is  297 ;  of  these  forty-fonr  are 


^tbftt  here  we  pass  from  1  in  657  to  1  in  7, 

t  the  great  development  of  variability- conditions  in  this  gi'oup 
t  there  can  be-no  qnostion. 
To  apply  tbs  other  tests  above  referred  to,  I  have  made  a  special 
■tuly  of  the  observations  of  each  variable  recorded  by  Dnner.     I  find 
ftU^jbB  grouped  in  the  following 

TdbiB  of  Vai-iablea. 
1.  All  bands  visible  but  narrow. 


w 

Hsme. 

Ktx. 

Min. 

rcriod. 

M0 

^•Ccphri   

4? 

» 

irwg. 

i 

2.  Bands  well  marked,  bat  feebler  in 

Red. 

Xu.in 
Cit, 

Mai. 

Min. 

Period. 

1S6       WHereulia(?V).. 
.    its      R  Sa<nUani 

>8 
7 
7-8 

<12 

290P 
270 

i 

■ 
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3.  Bands  wide  and  strong,  especiallj  7  and  8. 


No.  in 

Dun^r 

Cat. 


23 

87 

68 

76 

91 

100 

]06 

118 

159 

165 

170 

181 

192 

195 


Name. 


T  Arietis  .... 

BTauri 

S  Canis  Min. 
B  Caucri .... 
R  Leonis  Min 
BUn.  Maj.., 
B  Crateris. . . , 

B  Conri 

BBodti8..«. 

S  Librffi 

B  Serpentia  • , 
U  Kerculis  ., 
S  HeTculia  . , 
B  Ophiuchi  . . 


Max. 


8 

7-8 
7 
6 
5 
6 

>8 
7 
6 
8 

6-6 

6-7 

6 

7-8 


Min. 

Period. 

9—10 

324 

<.13 

326 

<11 

332 

<  11-^12 

360 

10 

313 

12 

803 

<9 

160? 

<11-18 

319 

12 

223 

12—13 

190? 

<11 

358 

11—12 

408 

12 

^03 

12 

302 

4.  All  bands  markedly  wide  and  strong. 


No.  in 

l)un6r 

Cat. 


18 

20 

29 

92 

141 

158 

166 

184 

196 
217 
221 
239 
293 


Name. 


0  Ceti 

BCeti 

p  Fersei   

B  Leonis 

B  HydriB 

VBodtis 

S  Coronas  . .  . . 

g  HerouliB . . . . 

a  Hercnlis . . . . 

B  Lyrae 

B  AquilsB    . . . . 

xCygni.. 

B  Aquarii  . . .  • 


Max. 


2—5 

8 
3-4 

5 
4-5 


3 
4-3 
0-7 

4 

6 


Min. 

Period. 

8-9 

(331) 

<13? 

167 

4-2 

iweg. 
313 

10 

40? 

(437) 

•  • 

12 

361 

6 

irreg. 

4 

irreg. 

4-6 

46 

31 

845 

13 

406 

11 

388 

JUanj  lines. 
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i>.  Bands  -wide,  but  pale. 


T  Cassiopeiffi 
T  Uw.  Maj. 
R  Virginia   . 
K  Camel.   .  . 

R  Cvgni 

/9  Pegofli.  • . . . 
T  Herculis  . , 
R  Androm.  . , 


Max. 


6-7 
7 

6-7 
8 
6 
7 
7 

6-6 


Min. 

Period. 

11 

436 

12 

256 

11 

146 

12? 

266     ' 

IS 

425     . 

12 

382 

\'l 

165 

<  12—18 

405 

6.  Bands  thin  and  pale. 


Ifame. 


Miftz. 


a  Ononis  . 
S  Ure.  Maj. 
R  Draoonis 
S  Viilpec.  . 
R  Vulpec. . 


1 
7-8 
S'7 

7-8 


lOn. 

Period. 

1-4 

irreg.    , 

11 

225 

11—12 

247 

13 

137 

ance  at  the  aboya  iablos  vill  show  that  the  kind  of  variability 
bed  by  these  objects  is  a  very  special  one,  and  is  remarkable  for 
at  range.  The  light  may  be  stated  in  the  most  general  terms  to 
bout  six  magnitudes — from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth.  This,  I 
is  a  fair  average  ;  the  small  number  of  cases  with  a  smaller 
on  I  shall  refer  to  afterwards.     A  variation  of  six  magnitudes 

roughly  that  the  variable  at  its  maximum  is  somewhere  about 
aes  brighter  than  at  its  minimum.* 

ve  already  indicated  that,  with  regard  to  the  various  origins  of 
liability  of  stars  which  have  been  suggested,  those  which  have 
Iways  most  in  vogae  consider  the  maximum  luminosity  of  the 

the  normal  -one^  and,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  Algol  type  of 

ained  bj  tke  farmula  iLm  -•  (2*512)"  .  1%  +  «• 
*  differences  df  5^  6,  7  and  8  mag.  we  get 

L.  =     10002  .  L«  +  J 

=    251-24.  L<, +  8 

=    6«lll.L,+7 

«  1585  85  .  L,  +  « 

L^  -» light  of  a  star  of  magnitude  m. 

J^m-h^—        „       „         ji  magnitudes  ttautet. 
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stars  of  short  period,  which  obyionslj  are  not  here  in  question,  thene 
can  be  no  reasonable  donbt,  that  the  eclipse  explanation  is  a  valid 
one ;  but  in  cases  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  when  we  may  say 
that  the  ordinary  period  is  a  year,  this  explanation  is  as  much  oat  of 
place  on  account  of  period,  as  are  such  suggested  causes  as  stellar 
rotation  and  varying  amount  of  spotted  area  on  a  stellar  surface,  on 
account  of  range. 

We  are  driven,  then,  to  consider  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
the  minimum  represents  the  constant  condition,  and  the  maximum  a 
condition  imposed  by  some  cause  which  produces  an  excess  of  light ; 
so  far  as  I  know  the  only  explanation  on  such  a  basis  as  this  that  has 
been  previously  offered  is  the  one  we  owe  to  Newton,  who  suggested 
such  stellar  variability  as  that  we  are  now  considering  was  due  to 
conflagrations  brought  about  at  the  maximum  by  the  appulse  of 
comets. 

How  the  Difficulty  0f  Regular  Vartahiliiy  07>  NewtorCs  View  is  got  uver 

in  mine. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  suggestion  put  forward  by 
myself  is  obviously  very  near  akin  to  the  one  put  forward  by  Newton, 
and  no  doubt  his  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  considered  than 
it  has  been  hitherto,  if  for  a  moment  the  true  nature  of  the  special 
class  of  bodies  we  are  now  considering  had  been  en  evidence.  We 
know  that  some  of  them  at  their  minimum  put  on  a  special  ap« 
pearance  of  their  own  in  that  haziness  to  which  I  have  before 
I'eferred  as  having  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hind.  My  researches  show 
that  they  ai'e  probably  nebulous,  if  indeed  they  are  not  all  of  them 
planetary  nebulas  in  a  further  stage  of  condensation,  and  such  a 
disturbance  as  the  one  I  have  suggested  would  be  certain  to  be  com- 
petent to  increase  the  luminous  radiations  of  such  a  congeries  to  the 
extent  indicated^ 

Some  writers  have-  objected  to  Newton^s  hypothesis  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  conflagration  as  he  pictured  could  not  occur  periodically  ; 
but  this  objection  I  imagine  chiefly  depended  upon  the  idea  that  the 
conflagration  brought  about  by  one  impact  of  this  kind  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  one  or  both  bodies,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  any 
possibilities  of  rhythmically  recurrent  action.    It  was  understood  that 
the  body  conflagrated  was  solid  like  our  earth.     However  valid  this 
objection  might  be  as  urged  against  Newton's  view,  it  cannot  apply  to 
mine,  because  in  such  a  swarm  as  I  have  suggested,  an  increase  of 
light  to  the  extent  required  might  easily  be  produced  by  the  incan- 
descence of  a  few  hundred  tons  of  meteorites. 
I Aare already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  initial  species  of  the  stars 
WT9  are  now  considering  Iiave  spectra  almost  cotn»VAr'j>%iu^\;JtC\^\«8A% 
o»  Uf  the  view  that  wo  nriy  bave  aioong  iV\eni  va  %oxiiB  c»a«^  ww«xts» 
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with  double  nuclei — incipient  double  stars,  a  smaller  swarm  revolving 

roQud  the  larger  condensation,  or  rather  round  their  common  centre 

of  giayitj.     In  such  a  condition  of  things  as  this,  it  is  obvious  that, 

as  before  stated,  in  the  swarms  having  a  mean  condensation  this 

action  is  the  more  likelj  to  take  place,  for  the  reason  that  at  first  the 

meteoritfss  are  too  sparse  for  many  collisions  to  occur,  and  that,  finally, 

the  outliers  of  the  major  swarm  are  drawn  within  the  orbit  of  the 

smaller  one,  so  that  it  passes  clear.     The  tables  show  that  this  view  is 

entirely  consistent  with  the  facts  observed,  for  the  greater  number  of 

instances  of  variability  occur  in  the  case  of  those  stars  in  which  on 

other  grounds  mean  spacing  seems  probable. 

The-  Ccues  of  Small  Uange, 

So  far,  to  account  for  the  greatest  difference-  in  luminosity  at 
periastron  passage,  we  have  supposed  the  nnnor  swarm  to  be  only 
involved  in  the  larger  one  during  a  part  of  its  revolution,  but  we  can 
easily  conceive  a  condition  of  things  in  which  its  orbit  is  so  nearly 
circular  that  it  is  almost  entirely  involved  in  the  larger  swarm. 
Under  these  conditions,  collisions  would  occur  in  every  part  of  the 
orbity  a&d  they  wovld  only  be  more  numerous  at  periastron  in  the 
more  condenBed  central  part  of  the  swarm,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I 
aacribe  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  in  those  objects — a  yerj  small 
number — ^in  which  the  variation  of  light  is  very  far  below  the  normal 
range,  one  or  two  magnitudes  instead  of  six  or  seven.  Of  course,  if 
we  imagine  two  subsidiary  swarms,  the  kind  of  variability  displayed 
by  ancb  objects  as  /3  LyrsB  is  easily  explained. 

Study  of  Liyht  Curves^ 

I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Knott  the  opportunity  of  studying 
several  light  curves  of  "  stars  "  of  this  group,  and  they  seem  to  entirely 
jostify  the  explanation  which  I  have  put  forward.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  curves  should  be  somewhat  carefully  considered 
because  in  some  cases  the  period  of  the  minimum  is  extremely  small, 
as  if  the  secondary  body  scarcely  left  the  atmosphere  of  the  primary 
one  but  was  always  at  work.  But  when  wc  come  to  examine  the 
shape  of  the  curves  more  carefully  what  we  find  is  that  the  rise  to 
maximum  is  extremely  rapid ;  in  the  case  of  U  Geminoram  for  instance 
there  is  a  rise  of  five  magnitudes  in  a  day  and  a  half ;  whereas  the  fall 
to  minimum  is  relatively  slow.  The  possible  explanation  of  this  is 
that  the  rise  of  the  curve  gives  us  the  first  sudden  luminosity  dne  to 
the  collisions  of  the  swarms,  while  the  descent  indicates  to  us  the 
gradual  toning  down  of  the  disturbance.  If  it  be  considered  fair  to 
make  the  descending  curve  from  the  maximum  exactly  ^yixiTCiQ^T\c;%X 
m'tb  the  Moendiof^  one  on  the  assamption  that  the  iTattLedrnXfe  fe^^c\» 
pjxfdaced  is  absolutely  instantaneouBy  then  we  find  in  aW  ca&e%  \?cv^\»\ 
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have  80  far  stadied  that  the  star  wo  aid  continue  for  a  considerable 
time  at  its  minimum. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  variables  in  this  gproup 
are  close  doubles.  The  invisibility  of  the  companion  being  dae  to 
the  nearness  to  the  primary  or  to  its  faintness. 

Double  Stars. 

If,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  refer  to  the  various  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  double  nebulee  and  stars,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  a  double  star  has  at  one 
time  existed  as  a  double  nebula,  while  on  the  other  hand,  from  what 
has  been  stated  it  seems  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  companion  is  a 
late  addition  to  the  system.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  may  be  able  in 
the  future,  by  observing  the  spectra  of  double  stars,  or  possibly  even 
their  colours  when  once  each  particular  colour  has  been  attached  to 
a  particular  spectrum,  to  discriminate  between  these  two  condi- 
tions. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  however,  a  difficulty  arises  on  acooiouit  of 
the  fact  that  on  the  new  view  there  will  be  no  constant  relation 
l)etween  the  mass  «f  a  swarm  and  its  brightness.  When  we  see  a 
"star"  of  a  certain  magnitude,  we  cannot  tell  from  its  brightness 
alone  whether  it  is  a  large  faint  one  or  a  small  bright  one,  for  a  large 
body  at  a  low  temperature  may  be  equalled  or  even  excelled  in  bright* 
ness  by  a  smaller  ^  etar  "  at  a  higher  temperature.  But  when  we  know 
the  spectra  of  the  bodies,  we  also  know  their  jrelative  temperatarea. 
In  the  absence  of  spectrosoopio  details,  colour  helps  as  to  a  certain 
extent. 

If  a  pair  of  ''*  stars^  of  unequal  masses  have  condensed  from  the  same 
nebulosity,  the  smaller  one  will  be  further  advanced  along  the  tempe- 
rature curve  than  the  larger  one,  aud  the  colours  and  spectra  will  be 
difEerent ;  but  it  is  not  imperative  tftat  tlie  magnitudes  shall  be  unequal^ 
for  the  smaller  cwarm  will  for  a  time  be  considerably  hotter  than  the 
larger  one. 

If  the  masses  be  very  unequal,  the  smaller  one  will  have  the  smaller 
magnitude  for  the  longest  time.  Where  there  is  a  gieat  difference  in 
magnitude,  therefore,  it  is  generally  fair  to  assume  that  the  one  with 
the  smaller  magnitude  has  also  the  smaller  mass. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  discussion,  in  the  absence  of  spectroscopic 

details,  is  due  to  the  similarity  in  colour  of  bodies  at  opposite  points 

of  the  temperature  curve.     Thus,  bodies  in  Group  III  have,  as  far  as 

we  at  present  know,  exactly  the  same  colour,  namely,  yellow,  as  those 

in  Group  Y.     Again,  many  of  the  members  of  Group  II  have  the  same 

coJoar  as  some  in  Group  VI. 

The  g;eDeral  conditions  with  regard  to  t\v\a  ^viAa^ecX.  xdjnj  >o^  >&vw"5^ 

briedy  stated: — 11  the  magnitudes,  colours,  and  ai^^x^^  ol  VJcl^  ^^<i 
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components  of  a  physical  double  are  identical,  both  had  their  origin 

in  the  same  nebulosity. 
Tf  the  magnihMUs  are  nearly  equal,  but  the  colours  and  spectra 

different,  it  may  be  that  the  one  with  the  most  advanced  spectrum  has 
the  smaller  mass,  and  if  the  advance  is  in  duo  proportion,  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  them  as  having  had  a  common  origin. 

If  the  magnitudes  are  very  unequal,  we  may  take  the  one  with  the 
smaller  magnitude  as  having  the  smaller  mass,  and  if  it  is  proper- 
tionately  in  advance,  as  indicated  by  its  spectrum  or  colour,  we  may 
regard  both  components  as  having  had  a  common  origin.  If  the 
smaller  one  be  less  advanced  than  the  larger  one,  as  most  generally 
happens,  we  have  to  regard  it  as  a  late  addition  to  the  system. 

If  the  two  stars  are  of  equal  mass  and  revolve  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  they  have  in  all  probability  done  so  from  the  nebu- 
lous stage,  and  therefore  they  will  have  arrived  at  the  same  stage 
along  the  evolution  road,  and  their  colours  and  spectra  will  be 
identical. 

Ify  however,  the  masses  are  very  different,  then  the  smaller  mass 
will  run  through  its  changes  at  a  much  greater  rat«  than  the  larger 
one.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  that  the  stars  seen  so  frequently 
associated  with  globular  nebulsD  may  be  explained ;  while  the  nebula 
with  a  larger  mass  remains  still  in  the  nebulous  condition,  the  smaller 
one  maj  h^  advanced  to  any  point,  and  may  indeed  even  be  totally 
invisible,  while  the  parent  nebula  is  still  a  nebula.  This  condition 
may  be  stated  most  generally  by  pointing  to  those  double  stars  in 
which  the  companions  are  small  and  red,  although  we  know  nothing 
for  certain  with  regard  to  their  masses.  But  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
category  in  which  the  companion  is  -added  afterwards,  the  most 
extreme  form  would  be  a  nebula  revolving  round  a  completely  formed 
star ;  a  less  extreme  form  would  be  a  bright  line  star,  or  a  star  of  the 
second  group,  revolving  round  it,  In  this  case  the  colour  would  be 
blue  or  greenish- blue  or  gray;  now  this  is  the  greatly  preponderating 
condition,  as  I  have  gathered  from  a  discussion  of  the  colours  of  the 
small  companions  given  in  Smyth's  '  Celestial  Cycle  * ;  and  accepting 
these  colours  alone,  we  should  be  led  to  think  that  most  of  the  small 
companions  of  our  present  stars  were  not  companions  originally,  but 
represent  later  additions  to  the  systems. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  very  many  other  questions  of  great 
interest  lying  round  these  considerations,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  refer  at  greater  length  to  them  on  this  occasion,  as  my 
present  object  is  only  to  show  that  a  consideration  of  the  colours  of 
double  stars  really  adds  weight  to  the]  cause  of  variability  which  I 
bave  soggested. 
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Conclusion. 

Although  in  this  paper  I  have  chiefly  confined  myself  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  probable  Datnre  of  the  bodies  in  Groups  I  and  II,  I  have 
also  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  some  of  the 
bodies  included  in  the  remaining  groups,  with  a-  view  to  their  detailed 
classification.     Here,  howevei?,  the  work  g^es  on  slowly  for  lack  of 
published  material,  especiaUy  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the 
stars  which  should  be  included  in  Groups  III  and  V.   With  regard  to 
Group  YI,  however,  I  may  state  that  all  the  stars  the  spectra  of  whicli 
have  been  recorded  have  been  distributed  among  five  well-marked 
species,  and  that  there  is  evidence  that  seme  of  the  absorption  is  pro- 
duced by  substances  which  remain  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  next 
stage,  that  of  Group  VII.     This  probability  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  bands  are  apparently  coincident  with  bands  in  the 
telluric  spectrum  as  mapped  by  Brewster,  Angstrem,.  Smyth,  and. 
others. 

In  special  connexion^  with  the  discussion^  of  Groups  I  and  II,  tha 
spectrum  of  the  Auroi'a  Borealis,  concerning  which  1  have  already 
(January  19,  1888)  communicated  to  the  Society  a  preliminary  note 
indicating  the  possible  connexion-  between  the  spectra  of  the  auron^ 
and  of  stars  of  Group  II,  has  been  further  studied.  By  this  inquiry^ 
the  work  has  been  advanced  a  stage,  and  the  view  is  strengthened, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  aurora  the  spectrum  is  mainly  one  o£  metallic? 
flutings  and  lines,  probably  produced  by  electric  glows  in  an  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  meteoric  dust  and  the  debris  of  shooting  stars; 
while  in  bodies  of  Groups  I  and  II  it  is  chiefly  produced  by  collisions 
between  the  component  meteorites. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  premature  to- give  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  two  groups  which  have  been  dealt 
with  before  my  view  of  their  constitution  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  observations.  My  reasons,  however,  for  the  present  publication 
are  twofold.  I  have  not  sufiicieut  optical  power-at  my  disposal  to  go 
over  the  ground  myself,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  save  time  by 
indicating  to  those  who  are  at  present  occupied  with  stellar  spectra, 
or  who  may  be  prepared  to  undertake  such  observations  with  suffi- 
cient optical  appliances,  the  points  chiefly  requiring  investigation  as 
being  of  a  crucial  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  small  number  of  observatories  paying 
attention  to  these  matters  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  the  import* 
aiice  oi  JA.T8.  Di'aper's  noble  endowment  of  spectroscopic  photography 
Ht  Harvard  College  will  be  best  apprec\aied. 
I  may,  however,  b&j  that  I  have  made  aome  oVsaer'TOi^OTA  Vn  'O^^ 
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clear  air  of  Westg^te-on-Sea,  with  a  fine  12-inGh  mirror  which 
bas  been  kindly  lent  to  rae  bj  Mr.  Common,  which  have  convinced 
me  of  the  existence  of  bright  carbon  flntings  in  a  Orionis.  This  is 
the  most  eracial  observation  I  have  been  able  to  suggest. 

The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  large  apertures  in  the  investi- 
gation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with  Mr.  Common's  mirror  I  was 
totally  unable  to  see  any  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  7  CassiopeisB  except 
the  red  line  of  hydrogen. 

The  laboratory  researches  on  the  spectra  of  meteorites  are  also  being 
oootiniied.  I  am  glad  to  be  permitted  to  state  that  the  meteorites 
employed  &om  the  oommehcement  of  my  work  are  fragments  of  un- 
doubted anthentieity  which,  have  been  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  that 
body. 

.  I  have  also  to  thank  Professor  Flower  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  Mineral  D.epartment,  for  their  kindness  in  giving  me 
special  facilities  for  studying  our  national  collections. 

Finally,  as  before,  I  have  to  thank  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Fowler, 
Taylor,  and  Richards  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  helped  me 
throughomt  these  inquiries. .  Their  intelligent  and  unflagging  zeal 
have  rendered  me  greatly  their  debtor. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Collings  for  the  JC&re  with  which  the  illus- 
trations  havie  been  prepared. 
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April  19, 1888. 

Admiral  Sir  G.  H.  RICHARDS,  K.C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  orden 
for  them. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sndelej  was  admitted  into  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "  The  Radio-Micrometer."  By  C.  V.  BoYS,  A.R.S.M.  Cot 
municated  by  Professor  A.  W.  RtJOKER,  F.R.S.  Receive 
March  8,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

In  the  full  paper  I  have  treated  the  subject  of  the  radio-micromei 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  arrive  at  the  best  proportions  of  the  instr 
ment.  But  I  have  first  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  invention  of  ; 
instrument  of  the  kind  was  originally  made  by  M.  d' Arson val,  and 
was  in  ignorance  of  this  that  I  sent  in  my  preliminary  note. 

The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  thermo-electric  circi 
suspended  by  a  torsion  fibre  in  a  strong  magnetic  field.  At  first 
have  shown  that  the  parts  cannot  be  too  thin  nor  the  circuit  too  snu 
until  the  limits  imposed  by  practical  considerations  make  further  i 
duction  objectionable.  I  have  made  the  circuit  of  a  bar  of  antimo; 
and  bismuth,  with  the  ends  joined  by  a  hoop  of  copper  wire. 

I  have  at  first  taken  the  bar  as  an  invariable,  and  shown  how  t 
copper  wire  may  be  proportioned  to  it  to  give  the  best  results. 

By  ''  best "  may  be  meant  that  which  will  give  the  greatest  defl< 
tion,  either  for  the  weight  or  for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  si 
pended  parts. 

Calling 

W  the  weight  of  the  bar  and  mirror  (invariable), 
w   the  weight  of  the  copper  wire  (variable), 
C   the  resistance  of  the  bar  (invariable), 
r    the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  (variable), 
I    the  length  of  the  rectangle  of  copper,  supposed  1  cm.  wid 
u'  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  copper  of  unit  dimensions, 
V   the  resistance  of  a  piece  oi  copper  o^  um.\»  ^\3xv&Ti«vcm&^ 
a   the  sectional  area  of  the  copper  w'\re. 
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I  Iia?e  shown  that — 

Twice  the  best  length,  2/  =  1 4-  ^{9^, 

and  that  the  best  nnmber  of  turns  of  wire  is  1. 
The  namerical  yalaes  for  a  partionlar  bar  10  X  5  x  ^  mm.  are — 

a  =  0002007  sq.  cm.,  I  =  4*621  cm. 

If  the  breadth  be  also  a  variable,  the  best  rectangle  is  a  square  of 
infmite  size  made  of  the  samo  wire,  which  is  always  the  best,  what- 
erer  shape,  size,  or  number  of  turns  the  circuit  may  have. 

The  best  circuit  with  respect  to  moment  of  inertia  is  that  which 
is  practically  required,  because  a  convenient  period  of  oscillation  must 
be  made  use  of,  and  so  the  torsion  must  be  supposed  to  vary  as  the 
moment  of  inertia.  A  difficulty  was  found  in  working  the  expression 
for  this,  which  was  entirely  overcome  by  supposing  the  wire  where  it 
crosses  the  axis  to  have  a  sectional  area  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  the  axis,  except  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  this  sup- 
position the  resistance  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  rectangle  are  each  equal  to  that  of  half  the  same  length  of  copper 
wire  on  the  sides,  and  thus  not  only  has  the  best  variation  been 
foand,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the  coefficients  for  resistance 
and  moment  of  inertia  have  been  made  identical,  which  is  required 
in  order  to  put  the  equations  into  a  simple  form. 

The  expressions  found  with  respect  to  weight  are  now  applicable  to 
moment  of  inertia  if  certain  changes  are  made.  Thus,  the  figure  1 
in  the  expression  for  length  must  be  replaced  by  |.  The  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  active  bar  K  must  replace  its  weight  W,  and  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  unit  piece  of  copper  at  5  mm.  from  the 
uis  i»  must  replace  its  weight  u\ 

It  is  thus  found' that  the  expressions  for 

The  best  sectional  area,  a  =   ^  // —^V 


And  this  is  true  whatever  length  or  number  of  turns  the  circuit 
may  have. 

uv  / 
As  before,  the  best  number  of  turns  is  1. 
Tba  numerical  values  are — 


Twice  the  best  length,  2Z  =  i+  a/(' 


a  =  000102 aq,  cm.,  I   =   2337  cm. 
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These  expressions  give  the  proportions  which  will  produoe  the 
greatest  deflection.  But  in  case  of  a  strong  magnet  the  reeistance 
to  the  motion  is  so  great  as  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the 
movement  dead  beat,  and  this  is  inconvenient.  I  have  therefore 
introduced  the  effect  of  this  resistance  into  the  equations,  and  found 
expressions  for  the  best  circuit  that  is  just  dead  beat. 

Calling  H'  the  least  magnetic  field  that  will  make  the  circuit  dead 

beat, 
G  the  conductivity  of  the  whole  circuit, 
K'  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  circuit, 

I  have  shown  that — 

f{/    o         /^       V  ^ 


• = V?  • 


WG 


and  that  the  greatest  sensibility  of  a  circuit  that  is  just  dead  beat 
is — 


«  =  V^# 


From  these  it  is  found  that  the  best  sectional  area  is  reduced  to  aboat 
three-fourths  its  previous  value,  but  that  the  shorter  the  rectangle  of 
•copper  the  better,  until  the  greatest  magnetic  field  that  can  be  made 
use  of  practically  is  reached. 

On  considering  variations  of  breadth  in  the  circuit,  it  is  found  thai* 
if  the  upper  side  of  the  rectangle — that  which  crosses  the  axis — i^ 
neglected,  the  sensibility  is  independent  of  the  breadth,  and  that  th^ 
following  relations  hold : — 

Best  a  =  Jy/^^ 

when  h  is  the  breadth,  and  that  what  I  have  called  the  greates'^ 
•efficacy  E*,  t.e.,  sensibility  in  a  given  field,  is — 

Eit  = 


8y/(KCuvy 


Since  the  cross  wire  becomes  increasingly  mischievous  with 
increasing  breadth  of  circuit,  h  cannot  be  made  too  small. 

Further,  it  appears  that  the   copper  wire  should  have  the  sam^ 
moment  of  inertia   and  resistance   as  the  invariable   parts  of  th.^ 

Other  expresaiona  are  giv6n,  but  it  may  "be  sw^c^snV*  Vi  %\aX&  ">m!K^ 
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t  tHe  drcfait  wHich  is  best  according  to  the  rules  given  by  these 

lations  is  seven  times  as  good  as  the  best  previously  found. 

!  have  then  shown  that  the  mirror  must  be  of  such  a  size  as  to 

re  a  moment  of  inertia  one-third  of  that  of  the  active  bar.     In 

I  particular  case  considered,  where  the  active  bar  consists  of  two 

oes,  one  antimony  and  one  bismuth,  5  x  1  X  :^  mm.,  at  a  mean 

tance  of  1  mm.  apart,  the  diameter  of  the  mirror  should  be  2}  mm. 

is  size  both  theoretically  should,  and  practically  does,  enable  one 

th  certainty  to  observe  a  deflection  of  ^  mm.  on  a  scale  1  metre 

tant. 

General  considerations  show  that  the  antimony-bismuth  bars  cannot 

re  too  small  a  sectional  area,  but  that  the  length  when  already  short 

only  involved  in  a  secondary  manner. 

It  is  shown  that  the  heat  in  the  circuit  is  equalised  mainly  by  con- 

ction,  which  is  thirty  times  as  effective  as  the  Peltier  action. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  screen  the  antimony  and  bismuth  from  the 

ignetic  field  by  letting  them  swing  in  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  soft  iron 

tried  in  the  brass  work. 

I  have  shown  that  the  instrument  imagined  in  the  preliminary  note 

oold  be  so  much  more  than  dead  beat  that  it  would  not  be  possible 

use  it  advantageously,  but  on  making  a  corresponding  calculation 
r  the  best  circuit,  now  found,  using  conditions  which  have  been 
roved  by  practice  to  work  well  together,  a  difference  of  temperature 
I  one  ten -millionth  of  a  degree  centigrade  is  by  no  means  beyond 
le  power  of  observation. 

The  figures  given  by  an  actual  comparison  between  the  newest 
utnunent  and  one  of  the  original  pattern  is  very  favourable  to  the 
)nnep. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  explained  the  peculiar  action  of  the  rotating 
>ile,  and  have  shown  that  it  is  different  from  that  figured  in  Noad*s 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.' 


I.  **  On  Hamilton's  Nnmbers.  Part  II.''  By  J.  J.  SYLVESTER^ 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Saviiian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  jAifES  Hammond,  M.A.,  Cantab. 
Received  March  9,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

i  4.  Continuationy  to  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  of  the  Asymptotic 
Development  for  Hypothenusal  Numbers. 

In  the  third  section  of  this  paper  (*  Phil.  TranB.,'  A..,  ^o\.  VI%, 
».  31 J  >  U  was  stated,  on  what  ia  now  seen  to  be  insuf^cient  e^'Bieivob^ 
It  the  asymptotic  development  oip—q^  the  lialf  of  any  \iypot\i«tiTW«Ji 


i 
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number,  conld  be  expressed  as  a  series  of  powers  of  9— r,  the  half  of 
its  antecedent,  in  wbicH  the  indices  followed  tbe  sequence  2,  f ,  1,  {, 

§>■}»•  •  •  • 

It  was  there  shown  that,  when  quantities  of  an  order  of  magni- 
tude inferior  to  that  of  (g— r)*  are  neglected, 

i>-3  =   (3-0'+t(g-0*4-H(g-r)-hH(g-r)  ; 

but,  on  attempting  to  cany  this  development  further,  it  was  foand 
that,  though  the  next  term  came  out  -y^^  (9~0'>  there  was  an  in- 
finite series  of  terms  interposed  between  this  one  and  (g — r)*. 

In  the  present  section  it  will  be  proved  that  between  (g — r)^  and 
(g— r)*  there  b'es  an  infinite  series  of  terms  whose  indices  are — 

f >  A*  "H*»  H*  "AVi  •  •  •  • 

and  whose  coefficients  form  a  geometrical  series  of  which  the  first 
term  is  tHt  ^^^  ^^®  common  ratio  f . 

We  shall  assume  the  law  of  the  indices  (which,  it  maj  be  re- 
marked, is  identical  with  that  g^ven  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper 
as  originally  printed  in  the  '  Proceedings  ')  and  write — 

^-5  =  (g~r)2+ 1(5-0*  + ii(2-r)  +  «(5-r)« 

2?  V.       2*  2^ 

+  |s^(5-0*  +  ^B(g-r)A  +  |5C(g-r)H 

+  |I  ^{q-r)^  +  15^(5 -r)T-A  +  Ac.,  ad  inf. 

+  e* (1.) 

The  law  of  the  coefficients  will  then  be  established  by  proving 
that— 

A  =  B  =  C  =  D  =  E  =  ....  =  ft. 

If  there  were  any  terms  of  an  order  superior  to  that  of  (g— 0*> 
whose  indices  did  not  obey  the  assumed  law,  any  such  term  would 
make  its  presence  felt  in  the  course  of  the  work  ;  for,  in  the  process 
we  shall  employ,  the  coefficient  of  each  term  has  to  be  determined 
before  that  of  any  subsequent  term  can  be  found.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  existence  of  terms  between  (^— r)t  and  (q — r)*  was 
made  manifest  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  calculate  the  coefficient 
of(3-r)*. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  assumed  law  of  the  indices  is  the  true  one. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  jp,  5,  r,  .  .  .  .  are  the  halves  of  the 

^  In  the  text  above  9  represents  some  unkno^m  function,  the  asymptotic  raloe 
0/  whose  ratio  to  (g  —  r)^  ib  finite. 
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eharpened  Hamiltonian  Nambers  En^.!,  Em,  Em^i,  ....  and  that  con- 
aeqnentlj  the  relation — 

_  ,  ,  Em(E,-1)      EM.v,(E,,i-l)(E>,t~2)   , 
*^^  ~  ^^      r72  1.2.3  ^  — 

may  be  written  in  the  form — 

„  _  1  ,  g(2g-l)      r(2r-l)(2r-2)      .(2.-1) (2. -2) (2. -3) 
^"^■^        2  2.3  "^  2.3.4 

<(2<~l)(2^-2)(2^~3)(2^-4) 
2.3.4.5 

tt(2ti-l)(2u-2)(2ti-3)(2u-4)(2ti-5) 
"*■  2.3.4.5.6 

- (2.) 

The  comparison  of  this  value  of  p  with  that  given  bj  (1)  furnishes 
us  with  an  equation  which,  after  several  reductions  have  been  made 
in  which  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  order  of  the  quantities 
Tinder  consideration,  ultimately  leads  to  the  determination  of  the 
Tallies  of  A,  B,  G,  ....  in  succession. 


UL  "Hydraulic  Problems  on  the  Cross-sections  of  Pipes  and 
Channels."  By  Henry  Hennessy,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Mechanism  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  for  Ireland.     Received  March  14,  1888. 

In  that  division  of  hydromechanics  which  is  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  flow  of  liquids  through  pipes  and  open  channels,  the 
iBsifitance  due  to  the  friction  of  the  contained  liquid  against  the  sides 
^  the  pipes  or  channels  has  led  to  expressions  for  the  velocity  as  a 
hnction  of  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  cross-section  commonly 
(iesignated  as  the  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

This  quantity  is  defined  as  the  quotient  of  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  liquid  by  that  part  of  its  perimeter  in  contact  with  the 
pipe  or  channel.  In  a  full  pipe  this  perimeter  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  pipe's  cross-section,  and  in  practice  this  is  generally  a  circle. 

It  is  also  proved  from  the  Calculus  of  Variations  that  a  circle  is  the 
closed  curve  which,  under  a  given  perimeter,  has  the  largest  area,  and 
hy  the  same  processes  of  analysis  a  segment  of  a  circle  appears  to  be 
that  which  includes  the  greatest  area  between  its  arc  and  its  chord. 

If  we  call  the  hydnnzJic  mesai  depth  of  a  pipe  or  chaiiixc^\  X^outA^^ 
fy'a  carved  outline  u,  its  de£mtion  gives  the  condition 
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tt    =: 


I 


ydx 


where  the  limits  of  the  integrals  are  taken  between  the  same  pc 
on  the  curve. 

If  Z  =  fdx  \/  <  1  +  (  —  )   f  is  givei3i>  then  the  problem  is  to  find 

curve  which  makes  Jydx  a  maximum  for  the  given  value  of  I,  Th 
a  well-known  isoperimetrical  problem*,  for  by  the  principles  of 
Calculus  of  Variations  we  have  in  this 


=  0. 


where  a  is  arbitrary,  and  therefore 

■^  —  A  /  dyldx  \ 


=  0, 


which  gives 


X  —  c 


dyjdx 


^/{'^(l)'}■ 


dx 


«  —  c 


v/{-( 


X 


and  y  —  c'  =  ^{efi  —  («  —  c)^}  the  equation  of  a  circle 
radius  =  «.  This  result  proves  that  for  a  full  pipe  the  circle  ^ 
the  greatest  hydraulic  mean  depth,  but  it  does  not  tell  what  is 
particular  arc  of  a  circle  which  gives  the  greatest  quotient  for 
area  of  the  segment  between  itself  and  its  chord  divided  by  i1 
This  is  best  done  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  maxima  and  minin 
follows : — 

Let  0  represent  the  angle  subtended  at  centre  by  the  segment  o: 
circle  whose  radius  in  r,  then — 


^    /-       sin^\ 


*  In  his  '  HiBtory  of  the  Galcului  of  YariaUons/  p.  69,  Todhimter  has  m 

remark  on  thii  problem ;    namely,  that  if  the  cunre  instead  of  being  doeed 

required  to  pass  through  two  giren  fixed  points  with  the  arc  between  these  { 

of  a  given  length,  the  constants  of  integration  would  not  be  arbitrary,  and 

would  be  two  equations  from  the  fact  of  the  circle  passing  through  the  giren  f 

snd  another  ajiaing  from  the  giren  length.     The  solution  here  giren  avoid 

neoeatdtj-  of  two  such  equations  by  emplo7ingt\iewe\V-VnoirDLY^'V^^'^^^^  ^ 

o/b  circle  and  its  included  segnjent.— March  29, 1S8». 
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de  -  *^\ fi         ) 


rffl*    ~    9b>   [^       ~ 


)  sine  +  2^008 e]. 


=  0. 


:  tan0, 


thia  may  be  Batiafied  either  by  0  =  0,  or  by  some  arc  between  r  and 
2r.  The  root  S  =  0,  sabstitnted  in  tbe  Talne  of  iPv/d^,  makea  ibis 
poaitiTe  and  equal  to  ^,  as  may  be  eaiiily  abown  by  expandinif  sin  0 
ud  OM  0.  Let  now  0  =  v  +  (i,  and  by  sncceaeive  trials  ire  shall 
End  that  0  =  77*  27'  nearly  aatisfieB  tbe  equation  ir  +  j3  =  tan  /3. 
With  thia  valne  B  ia  257°  27',  cos  0  and  sin  8  are  both  negative  and 
d^ldfi  ia  alao  negatire,  showing  that  the  result  gives  a  maximnm  for  w, 
which  in  this  case  becomes 


:  i  r  (1  +  0-21722)  =  06 


',  nearly. 


The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a  fall  pipe  or  of  a  half-full  pipe  of 
circular  section  is  05 r,  beuoe  that  for  a  section  leas  by  aboat  three- 
tcnthg  of  the  perimeter  of  the  circle  ia  greater.  The  area  of  the 
NCtioti  of  greateat  hydraulic  mean  depth ia274142  ^  orO  87169  of  the 
mtin  circle.  If  the  pipe  is  nearly  horizontal  the  quantity  of  liquid 
mntsined  in  it  ia  proportional  to  the  croaa -section,  hence  a  circniar 
pipe  nuder  each  condition  has  the  greatest  hydraulic  mean  depth 
when  it  ia  nearly  aerea-eightba  fall;  or  when  the  liquid  has  fallen  from 
the  fnll  state  so  as  to  have  its  free  anrface  AB  the  chord  of  an  arc  of 
Ua*  33'.     The  Tersed  sine  of  this  arc  ia  0-1872  D  nearly,  D  being  the 
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diameter,  80  that  for  a  pipe  of  2  feet  internal  diameter  the  greats 
hydraulic  mean  depth  would  be  when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  h 
fallen  below  the  top  by  4*4928,  or  nearly  4^  inches.  As  the  tcIoci 
of  the  liqaid  is  nearly  as  the  square  root  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depi 
the  pipe  filled  to  this  height  would  carry  liquid  with  a  veloci 
slightly  greater  than  when  completely  full.  This  conclusion  is  or 
true  when  the  effective  head  of  liquid  is  dae  solely  to  the  inclination 
the  pipe.  When  the  level  of  the  liquid  within  the  pipe  falls  t 
hydraulic  mean  depth  tends  towards  its  minimum  value,  and  : 
decrease  becomes  rapid  as  the  arc  diminishes ;  thus  if  0  is  a  very  sm 
angle 

/         sin  ^\         r^  /  ^\ 

But  r  =  L/w,  where  L  is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a  semicircl 
hence  if  the  4th  power  of  ^  is  negligible  we  have  u  =  L^/12w. 

Although  pipes  and  conduits  for  water  supply  are  usually  quite  fu 
those  for  drainage  purposes  are  most  commonly  only  partly  filled  wi 
liquid,  and  the  amount  of  liquid  is  liable  to  gi*eat  flactuations.  Tl 
has  led  to  the  adoption  for  drainage  pipes  of  an  oval  curve  for  t 
outline  of  cross-section,  with  the  longer  axis  of  the  oval  vertical  a 
terminated  at  bottom  by  an  arc  of  greater  curvature  than  at  U 
The  form  of  this  cross-section  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far 
curve  which  has  been  often  treated  in  isoperimetrical  problems  wou 
satisfy  the  conditions  for  giving  a  favourable  hydraulic  mean  dep 
in  an  open  channel  with  fluctuating  contents.  We  have  seen  that 
particular  arc  of  a  circle  gives  a  maximum  for  the  quotient  of  t 
area  of  the  segment  divided  by  the  perimeter  of  the  arc,  and  we  sh: 
find  that  there  is  a  particulai^  catenary  which  gives  a  maximum  foi 
corresponding  quotient  of  the  area  included  between  its  perimeter  a 
its  chord. 

If  as  usual  we  make  the  directrix  the  axis  of  x,  a  the  paramet< 
and  Z  the  length  of  the  curve,  then  adopting  the  usual  notation 


X 


=  „  log  (y  +  ^y  -  «')).  and  y  =  y(P  +  a«), 


but  in  this  case,  as  the  area  whose  quotient  divided  by  the  perimei 
is  to  be  a  maximum  is  the  difference  between  the  rectangle  under  t 
coordinates  x  and  y  and  the  area  included  between  the  curve,  ; 
parameter,  and  the  directrix,  we  have  manifestly — 

I        ' 
^ndaa/ydx  =  al,  thia  may  be  written 
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u  = 


ay/(P  4-  a2)  los^  C 


I  +  v/(7«  +  a2) 


a 


)- 


aZ 


Z 


The  shape  of  the  cnrve  depends  on  the  relation  between  its  para- 
meter and  its  length,  hence  we  must  find  the  value  of  a  which  makes 
%  a  Tn^TiTnxiTn  in  the  above  expression.  The  problem  seems  therefore 
to  amount  to  this  elementary  statical  question : — A  flexible  and 
uniform  chain  is  attached  to  two  supports  on  the  same  horizontal 
line;  required  the  distance  between  the  supports  so  as  to  make  the  area 
of  the  surface  included  between  the  chain  and  the  horizontal  line  the 
greatest  possible ;  or  given  the  perimeter  of  a  catenary  to  find  the 
chord,  80  that  the  area  between  itself  and  the  curve  shall  be  a  maxi- 
mum.   The  above  expression  gives — 


=   ^(P  +  a^)\og(- 


I  +  y  (Z*  +  a>) 


) 


n^)  ^""^  ( 


I  +  •/(? + «») 


) 


■I  +  ■v/(Z2  +  a3) 


^  _  (3P  +  2aS)  aS  log  ( 


\  -  21. 


a 


)]- 


P+2tt'    ,      (1+  v'CP  +  O 


I  +  ^/(I^  +  a») 


iai  ~ 


a 


\-l(i^  +  2a^)yiP  +  a^) 


H  we  write  z  ^  Ija,  and  make  dujda  ^  0,  we  have 
1      r     .      /n  ^  ^^^  2*^(1 +«2) 

• 

By  successive  trials  this  equation  may  be  satisfied  by  substituting 
-  =  2*4,  whence  Z  =  2*4a.  This  value  substituted  in  the  expression 
for  drujda^  gives  a  negative  result,  and  therefore  the  value  of  u  is  a 
maximum  when  a  =  yVZ.  When  z  =  2*4,  ^/(l  +  z^)  =  26,  and 
h  {:  +  y(l  +  2^))  =  log  5  =  1-6094  nearly. 

2.y(l4-^3)  _    4-8.  2-6    _ 
"2TT5^  "       7-76       -  ^  ^^^- 

"ith  farther  approximation  we  should  find  therefore — 

26 


Of  =r 


=  21^^^^^  =  ^l  nearly, 


y  = 


24 


I  = 
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Bnt  the  depth  h  of  the  carve  below  ita  chord  iay  —  aovh 
In  this  inqnity  I  is  the  perimeter  of  the  half  cnrve,  BO  that  tb 
perimeter,  the  chord,  and  the  depth  are  respectively  in  the  r 
the  nnmberB  3,  2,  and  1,  or  the  chord  of  the  catenary  of  greate 
for  a  f^ven  perimeter  is  twice  the  depth,  and  the  length  of  tht 
is  tbree  times  the  depth.  The  ontline  of  this  cnrre  is  readily 
by  attaching  a,  fine  chain  of  3  anits  of  length  to  supports  at  a  d 


The  chord  AB  - 

The  aie  ASB  of  the  catenarj  ^  SCD. 


of  2  nnits.  The  catenary  which  would  give  a  maximum  hyi 
mean  depth  for  an  open  channel  is  therefore  one  whose  depth 
radins  and  chord  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle.  On  snhstitnti 
valne  of  o  fonnd  above  in  the  equation  for  w,  we  shall  find  tl 
hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  catenary  nnder  consideration  is 
0311  or  0-155L,  where  L  is  the  total  perimeter  of  the  curve, 
semicircle  the  hjdranlic  mean  depth  is  ^r  =  L/2x,  or 
nearly,  hence  the  hydranlic  mean  depth  of  the  catenary  of  raa 
area  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  semicircle  of  equal  perimeter 
a  channel  formed  by  the  outline  of  snch  a  catenary  wonid  wl 
contained  liquid  falls,  not  be  liable  to  so  rapid  a  reduction  of  hy 
mean  depth  as  in  the  semicircle.  For  smaU  arcs  of  a  circle 
been  shown  that  this  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ang 
tended  at  the  centre.  In  the  catenaij  it  9ia  the  angle  made 
tangent  with  the  directrix,  it  is  also  the  angle  made  by  the 
of  curvatare  with  the  axis  of  y,  which  in  this  case  coincides  w 
axis  of  depth,  and  as 


y  =  aaecff,     a  =  a  log  (sec  0  +  tan  6 


I  =  atan 


(  =  - — -  [sec  fl  log  (sec  fl  +  tan  tf)  —  tan  fi] 


5[IogtanJt(T  +  e-)- 
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=  a  [cosec  0  .  log  tani  {v  -\-  6)  —  1] 
=  a  [2  cosec  e  (tan  i^  +  ^  tan'  \0  +  Ac.  —  1) 

-  T' 

when  ^  and   higher  powers  are   omitted ;    and  remembering  that 
a  =  V(2'4)  =  L/(4*8),  we  may  write  for  such  an  arc — 

u  =  La2/(19-2). 

An  arc  of  the  semicircle  at  ite  base  subtending  the  angle  0  has 
when  S  is  small  the  value  L^/127,  as  already  pointed  out.  Hence 
for  a  circular  channel  and  for  one  formed  by  a  catenary  of  equal  peri- 
meter and  maximum  area,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  for  small  seg- 
ments subtending  equal  angles  would  be  greater  for  the  latter.  On 
looking  at  the  outline  of  such  a  catenary  inscribed  in  a  semicircle, 
this  result  seems  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  curve  approaches  the 
Oval  which  experience  has  led  engineers  to  adopt  for  the  section  of 
pipes  carrying  fluctuating  quantities  of  liquid. 

The  general  result  of  the  preceding  inquiry  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  conclusions : — For  all  pipes  and  conduits  employed 
to  convey  liquid  for  consumption  or  for  milling  power,  the  circular 
lection  is  the  best,  as  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  pipe  is  rarely,  if 
«ver,  below  half  the  diameter. 

For  drainage  such  a  fonn  is  also  the  best  if  the  liquid  rarely  falls 
1)elow  half  the  diameter,  but  if  it  is  liable  to  fall  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe  or  conduit,  an  oval  form,  such  as  that  actually  recommended, 
is  the  best.  If  the  pipe  is  likely  to  be  as  often  half  full  as  slightly 
filled,  it  is  probable  that  some  advantage  would  be  gained  by  employ- 
ing the  catenary  of  maximum  area  for  a  given  perimeter  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  oval.  A  pattern  for  this  form  can  be  always  readily  con- 
structed by  remembering  the  relations  1,  2,  3  for  the  depth,  the  chord, 
and  the  length  of  the  curve.  In  designing  the  base  of  the  pipe,  it  is 
only  necessary,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  hang  a  fine  chain  of  3  units 
between  supports  placed  at  2  units  on  the  same  horizontal  line. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  a  triangular  noteh  or  triangular  channel, 
the  sides  of  which  are  at  right  angles,  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  varies 
but  little  with  the  depth,  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  a  channel 
may  have  such  a  form  as  to  make  such  a  variation  extremely  small. 

If  we  suppose  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  an  open  channel  to  be 
hounded  hy  the  chord  of  the  cross-section  of  tlie  c\ianixc\,  \;\i<etL  -^i^ 
shall  have  as  before  the  hjrdranlic  mean  depth 
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^V(-(l)")' 


and  if  we  make  h  ^  conatant — 

the  limits  of  the  integrak  in  both  cases  being  taken  on  the  sape 
points  of  the  curve. 

From  this  it  follows  that — 

which  on  inteffrating  gives 

y  =  c]og{x+  v/(!B»-o»)}  +  C. 

This  reenlt  indicates  &  catenary  with  its  convexity  tnmed  to  the 
chord  and  to  tfie  axis  of  y,  bat  between  the  limite  x  =  0  and  »  =  » 
the  valne  of  y  becomes  imaginary,  the  constant  e  being  the  hydianlio 
mean  depth,  which  ninst  Ij©  very  small  in  snch  a  case  as  hero  sup- 
posed, if  we  take  x  from  as  =  c  to  je  =  a 


„„,(l±^(il:^) 


and  snch  a  notch  or  channel  might  be  approximately  realised  by  two 
arcs  of  a  catenary  with  parameters  cotresponding  to  the  small  u'bi- 
trary  value  of  e. 


A  notch  or  chiintiel  with  snch  a  crosa-sertion  wonld  have  an  almost 

constant  bydrauUo  mean  depth,  but  it  woald  be  inapplicable  to  any 

useful  purposes  in  the  application  of  hydraulics. 

I'i/i   croBa-Hectious   ut  rivers   and  niivignhle  canals  are   regarded 

obieB^    with   refireai:e    to  permanence,   Ani  tta  s^aBatwii.  (A  *iNiB\T 

AfdmaJtc  mean  depth  is  less  important  thiin  m  the  caa«  cS.  -vbKac 


/ 
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gnpplj  and  drainage  pipes.  In  canals  the  trapezoidal  section  is  that 
which  experience  has  almost  nDiversally  established  as  the  best  wher- 
ever canals  are  carried  through  ordinary  earth,  and  the  rectangular 
section  is  only  adopted  when  the  sides  are  composed  of  coherent 
matter  siich  as  rock  or  masonry.  The  semicircular  section  for  an 
open  channel  would  not  approximate  to  the  shapes  usually  adopted  in 
canals,  but  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  the  outline  of  the 
catenary  of  greatest  area  approaches  more  nearly  to  such  shapes. 


IV.  "  On  the  Heating  Effects  of  Electric  Cnrrenta     No.  III." 
By  W.  H.  Preeoe,  F.R.S.    Received  March  15, 1888. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  verify  the  dimensions  of  the 
currents,  as  detailed  in  my  paper  read  on  December  22, 1887,  required 
to  fuse  different  wires  of  such  thicknesses  that  the  law 

C  =  a^'» 

is  strictly  followed ;  and  I  submit  the  following  as  the  final  values  of 
the  constant  "  a  **  for  the  different  metals  : — 

Inches.  Centimetres.  Millimetres. 

Copper 10,244  2,530  800 

Aluminium 7,585  1 ,873  592 

Platinum 5,172  1,277  404 

German  silver 5,230  1,292  408 

Platinoid 4,750  1,173  371 

Iron 3,148  77TA>  246 

Tin  1,642  405-5  12-8 

Alloy  (lead  and  tin  2  to  1)  1,318  3255  10*3 

Lead 1,379  3406  108 

With  these  constants  I  have  calculated  the  two  followiug  tables, 
which  I  hope,  will  be.  found  of  some  use  &nd. value  :-r 
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V.  "  On  the  Compounds  of  Ammonia  with  Seloninra  Dioxide." 
By  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron,  V.P.I.C,  F.B.CIS.I.,  and  John 
Macallan,  F.I.C.  Commimicated  by  Pr4»fofwor  Dewar, 
F.R.S.     Received  March  19, 1888. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
determining  the  action  of  ammonia  npon  seleniam  dioxide.  Thej 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  new  compounds,  which,  from 
what  has  been  ascertained  regarding  their  constitution,  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  designated  by  the  term  selenosamates  or  ammonium  salts  of  an 
acid — selenosamic — ^yet  to  be  isolated. 

Preparation  of  Neutral  Ammonium  Selenosamafe, 

Ammonia,  which  bad  been  carefully  dried  by  parsing  through  a 
series  of  potash  tabes,  was  led  into  a  solution  of  selenium  dioxide  in 
absolute  alcohol.  After  being  absorbed  for  some  time,  minute 
crystals  commenced  to  deposit,  and  when  complete  precipitation  had 
taken  place,  the  liquid  portion  was  filtered  off,  the  crystals  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum. 

The  compound  formed  as  above  described  is  a  deliquescent  salt, 
which  separates  from  its  solution  in  alcoholic  ammonia  in  minute, 
but  very  well-defined  hexagonal  prisms  and  pyramids — both  forms 
often  occurring  in  combination.     It  is  a  very  unstable  substance,  con- 
tinuously liberating  ammonia,   and  tending  to    the  formation  of  a 
more  stable  acid  salt.     Some  of  the  crystals  which  had  been  placed 
in  a  large  stoppered  bottle  were  found  after  some  weeks  to  be  entirely 
converted  into  large  crystals  of  the  acid  salt.     It  also  loses  ammonia 
when  treated  with  alcohol  or  water ;  and  when  its  aqueous  solution, 
is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  crystals  of  the  acid  salt  remain.     When 
heated,  it  is  at  once  converted  into  the  acid  salt.      On  account  of  its 
instability,  it  is  best  prepared  in  a  partial  vacuum,  and  when  dried 
placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  which  should  be  quite  full  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place.     In  this  way  it  may  be  preserved  of  definite  composition 
for  a  considerable  time.     It  is  with  difficulty,  and  only  partially,  con- 
verted into  ammonium  selenite  by  the  action  of  water  upon  it.  When 
barium  chloride  is  added  to  its  nentral  aqueous  solution,  only  a  faint 
cloadiness  is  produced,  until  it  is  heated,  when  a  slight  precipitate 
forms,  but  even  after  standing  for  weeks  and  long-continued  boiling, 
only  a  portion  of  the  selenium  precipitates.     Addition  of  excess  of 
ammonia  to  the  solution,  however,  precipitates  a  basic  barium  salt. 
It  is  hut  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcoholic  ammonia.    1*6658  gram  of 
solution    from    which    crystals    had    depoavte^,   \^l\.   ^  Teaidae  of 
00134 gram,  reduced  to  acid  salt,  wbicVi  la  ecvjai'^e^^  ^  ^  wA\i>a^V 
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)f  one  paa-t  in  116  at  12^  Heated  with  the  alcoholic  ammonia  it 
liflsolvee  freely,  but  on  cooling,  the  eolation  remains  long  super- 
fttnratedy  erjstalB  con  tinning  to  deposit  for  several  days.  It  is  very 
lightly  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatnres,  both  in  a  yacaum  and  in  a 
arrent  of  air.  As  might  be  expected,  potash  at  once  liberates 
mmonia  from  it.  Solphnrons  acid  and  stannous  chloride  reduce  it 
rith  separation  of  selenium.  It  is  only  slightly  affected  by  hydro^ 
bloric  or  nitric  aoid  in  the  cold,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid  reacts 
iolently  upon  it,  a  portion  of  the  salt  being  sublimed  by  the  heat 
rolved.  Chlorine  passed  through  its  aqueoas  solution  converts  it 
ompletely  into  ammonium  selenate, — a  reaction  which  was  taken 
dvantage  of  for  its  analysis.  0*7820  gram  was  dissolved  in  water, 
aturated  with  chlorine,  and  barium  chloride  added.  The  resulting 
orium  selenate  weighed  1*5150  gram,  equivalent  to  a  percentage  of 
^6*84  of  selenium  dioxide.  The  ammonia  was  estimated  by  Kjel- 
I&hl's  process,  slightly  modified  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the 
mbstanoe.  0*5651  gram  was  mixed  roughly  with  potassiam  perman- 
gftnate  in  a  small  strong  flask  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  after  which  a 
thin  tube  containing  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  mixture  was  lowered 
into  it,  and  broken  by  shaking  the  flask  after  it  had  been  well  secured 
with  an  india-rubber  cork.  It  was  then  heated  to  150°  for  one  hour 
in  a  paraffin  bath.  The  contents  of  the  flask  distilled  with  potaHh 
yielded  0*13175  gram  of  ammonia,  equivalent  to  a  percentage  of 
23*32.    The  results  obtained  agree  with  the  composition — 

2NH8,Se08  =  NH^SeOgCNHg). 

Calculated.  Found. 

SeOg 76*53     7684 

NHg 2.3*47     23*32 


100*00  100*16 

The  orig^al  alcoholic  solution  from  which  the  crystals  had  depo- 
sited, was  found  to  contain  selenium.  In  order  to  ascertain  in  what 
form  it  existed,  a  portion  of  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness 
n  a  vacuum.  The  residue  weighing  0*666  gram,  treated  as  befoi-e, 
ielded  1*285  gram  of  barhim  selenate,  equivalent  to  7653  per  cent, 
f  selenium  dioxide,  the  theoretical  amount  in  the  above  compound, 
bowing  that  a  portion  remained  in  solution  after  the  crystals  had 
eposited.  It  was  considered  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  how 
inch  of  the  nitrogen  in  this  salt  would  be  precipitated  by  platinum 
blonde.  0*5772  gram  was  accordingly  taken,  platinum  chloride 
oured  upon  it,  alcohol  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  \xs  %t^Tk.d.  yvy 
\ie  cold.  The  double  chloride  obtained  weighed  1' 550^  ^ani^^Q^v^vjk.- 
^t  to  a  percentage  of  20'50  of  ammonia.     A  second  eftt\m«LtvoTi  Vn 
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which  0*4153  gram  was  taken,  yielHed  1*1206  gram  of  the  double 
chloride,  equivalent  to  20*69  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In  a  third  esti- 
mation, 0*3835  gram  was  evaporated  down  with  platinum  chloride, 
but  the  double  chloride  obtained,  1*0237  gram,  showed  a  rather 
smaller  percentage  of  ammonia,  namely,  20*52.  The  mean  of  the 
first  two  results,  20*64,  is  equal  to  87*94  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ammonia,  and  indicates  that  in  addition  to  the  basic  nitrogen,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  radical  of  the  salt  is 
precipitated  by  platinum  chloride. 

Preparation  of  Acid  Ammonium  Selenosamate, 

A  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  absolute  alcohol  was  boiled  down 
on  the  water-bath  until  crystals  were  deposited.  The  liquid  portion 
was  then  drained  off,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried 
in  a  VBCUum.  On  examination,  they  proved  to  consist  of  an  acid 
salt.  It  was  also  found  that  exposure  of  the  neutral  salt  in  a  vacuam 
over  sulphuric  acid  for  thirty  hours  was  sufficient  to  convert  it  into 
the  same  acid  compound.  A  portion  of  the  salt  obtained  in  the 
latter  way  was  submitted  to  analysis.  For  estimation  of  the  selenium, 
0*2  gram  was  dissolved  in  water,  saturated  with  chlorine,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  bariam  chloride.  The  resulting  banum  selenate 
weighed  0*409  gram,  equivalent  to  a  percentage  of  81*11  of  seleniam 
dioxide.  In  a  second  estimation,  0*4268  gram  yielded  0*8761  gram  of 
barium  selenate,  equivalent  to  81*42  per  cent,  of  selenium  dioxide. 
Kjcldahl's  process  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  in  this  case  for  esti- 
mating the  ammonia,  the  amount  yielded  by  it  being  much  too  low, 
although  a  very  high  temperature  was  maintained  for  a  considerable 
time.  Combustion  with  soda-lime  also  gave  insufficient  results,  owing 
to  a  portion  of  the  substance  being  decomposed  by  the  heat  employed, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Somewhat  better  results  were  obtained 
by  Dumas*  process  :  0*4035  gram  yielded  49*9  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  12* 
and  771*6  mm.,  equivalent  to  a  percentage  of  1809  of  ammonia.  An 
estimation  of  the  selenium  in  the  dried  crystals  was  also  made; 
0*1523  gram  yielded  0*3134  gram  of  barium  selenate,  equivalent  to 
81*62  per  cent,  of  selenium  dioxide.  The  results  thus  obtained  agree 
with  the  formula  3NH3,2Se02  =  NH4,H,(Se02NH2)2. 

Prepared  in  Tacuum.  Crystallised 

f^ * ^  from  alcoboL        Calculated. 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

SeOo 81*42     ....    81*11     ....    8162     ....    81*30 

NH3 1809    ;...       —      ....       —      ....    18*70 

The  Bah  thus  obtained  is  deliquescent,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 

/rom  which  it  separates  in  large  prisms.    ^'O^'llQ  ^T^Tn&  ol  «aiiurated 

soJation  left  a  reaidue  weighing  0*1191  gram,  %\iomTig  %.  w^tsXs^vj  q^ 
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one  part  in  sixteen  of  absolnie  alcohol  at  14*^.     No  hydrate  was 
obtained  hj  eyaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  but  the  same  crystalline 
forms  were  deposited  as  from  alcohol.     With  barium  chloride  it 
behaves  similarly  to  the  neutral  salt,  a  partial  precipitation  takijig 
place  only  with  difficulty.   It  possesses  much  greater  stability  than  the 
nentral  salt,  but  like  the  latter  it  is  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid  and 
ttannoos  chloride,  and  oxidised  by  chlorine.     Potash  decompobes  it 
with   cYolation  of  ammonia,  but  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  solphuric 
acid  has  only  a  slight  action  upon  it  in  the  cold.     Kept  in  a  vacuum 
or  in  a  current  of  air,  it.  is  appreciably  volatile  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares.     When  heated  strongly,  a  portion  of  it  sublimes  unchanged, 
part  of  it  is  converted  into  ammonium  selenite,  while  the  remainder 
is  decomposed  into  ammouia,  water,  nitrogen,  and  a  residae  of  fused 
selenium.     In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ammonia  precipitated 
by    platinum    chloride,    0'3140    gram    was    taken,    which    yielded 
0*6234  gram  of  the  double  chloride,  equivalent  to  15*26  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  the  amount  thus  precipitated  being  equal  to  81*60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  salt. 

Belation  of  the  Selenosamates  to  Sulphur  Compounds. 

It  is  stated  that  a  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
salphur  dioxide,  but  the  description  of  its  properties  shows  that  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  selenosamates.  The  latter  bodies 
correspond  more  closely  with  the  compounds  which  sulphur  trioxide 
forms  with  ammonia.  The  molecule,  SeOg,  therefore,  in  these  reac- 
tions acts  similarly  to  SO3,  rather  than  to  what  is  usually  regarded 
ss  its  sulphur  analogue,  namely  SOg. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  engaged  at  present  in  the  production  of  other 
selenoBamateSy  and  hope  to  give  an  account  of  them  at  an  early 
date. 


VI.  **  On  the  Logarithmic  Law  of  Atomic  Weight**."  By  G. 
Johnstone  Stoney,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Received  April  16, 
1888. 

(Abstract.) 

This  memoir  is  divided  into  five  sections. 

Section  1. — When  Newlands  pointed  out  the  dependence  of  the 
atomicity  and  other  properties  of  some  of  the  chemical  elements  upon 
the  order  in  which  their  atomic  weights .  succeed  one  another,  and 
especially  when  this  law  was  extended  by  Mendelejeff  to  all  the 
elements,  it  became  manifest  that  there  exists  a  mathematicabY  TQVdX>\oTL 
hetweea  m  Benea  of  nambera  aad  the  saccessive  atomic  ^ev^Va  oi  \\vb 
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In  the  first  section  the  reason  is  pointed  oat  why  the  searoh  for  this 
law  has  been  fmitless,  at  least  as  hitherto  pnrsned  by  the  author.  The 
method  he  adopted  was  to  plot  down  the  atomic  weights  as  ordinates 
of  a  diagram  of  which  the  abscissas  represented  some  simple  nomeriod 
series,  and  to  endeavour  to  extract  information  from  the  resulting 
carves.  In  this  method  atomic  weights  are  represented  by  lines,  the 
ordinates  of  the  figure.  Now  in  the  next  section  it  will  appear  tha^ 
in  that  case,  the  curve  is  represented  by  the  equation — 

y  =  A;  .  [log  (qx)Y, 

and  is  further  complicated  by  x  not  representing  simple  integer  num- 
bers, but  a  circular  function  of  them.  The  search,  therefore,  by  this 
method  was  from  the  first  hopeless,  as  the  resulting  curve  is  one  which 
lias  not  been  studied  by  geometers,  and  of  which  accordingly  the 
inquirer  could  not  recognise  the  appearance  when  presented  to  him. 

In  Section  2  another  method  is  pursued.     The  successive  atomics 
weights,   Instead  of  being  represented  by  lines,  are  represented  by 
volumes.     A  succession  of  spheres  are  taken  whose  volumes  are  pro- 
portional to  the  atomic  weights,  and  which  may  be  called  the  cUomi 
spheres.    When  the  radii  of  these  spheres  are  plotted  down  on 
diagram  as  ordinates,  and  a  series  of  integers  as  abscissas,  the 
form  of  the  logarithmic  curve 

y  =  h\og(qx) 

becomes  apparent :  and  close  sera  tiny  has  shown  that  it  expresses  th 
real  law  of  natui*e.  It  is  the  central  curve  that  threads  its  wa 
through  the  positions  given  by  observation,  and  the  deviations  fro 
ic  of  the  positions  assigned  by  the  actual  atomic  weights  will  be  in 
eluded  by  making  x  a  circular  function  of  integer  numbers,  instead  o 
those  numbers  themselves.  The  first  three  terms  of  this  function  hav^'' 
been  determined. 

The  issue  of  the  investigation  is  to  show  that  when  such  a  diagrai^TB- 
is  formed  with  ordinates  which  are  the  cube  roots  of  the  atomic? 
weights  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unit,  so  that  the  ordinates  may  b^ 
the  radii  of  spheres  whose  volumes  represent  the  atomic  weights — 

1.  The  logarithmic  curve — 


y^  =  k  .  log  (m«). 

(where 

log  A;  =  0785 

• 

and 

log  a  =  1-986) 

threada  its  w&j  through  the  positioua  plotted  down  Itoxel  tih:^  obaemt' 
tlons. 
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•  2.  In  the  case  of  the  perissads  (the  elements  of  nneren  atomicity) 
the  compiets  cnire  which  includes  their  perturbations  from  the  central 
durre  is — 

jfs  s  ik  log     mlm  +  ^ sin-^  +  ^  sin  -r^  +  subsequent  terms \  L 
the  next  term  being  probably  eithei 


,       .        WIT  a      .       ^^ 

—  Jsm— ,  or— fsin— . 

3.  The  form  of  the  function  representing  the  porta rbations  of  the 
irtiads  is  different,  at  all  events  after  the  third  term. 

Section  3. — ^There  are  other  neighbouring  logarithmic  carves  which 
pursue  a  course  close  to  the  observed  positions,  and  in  Section  3  the 
method  adopted  in  dealing  with  these  carves  is  described,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  successively  excluded  are  stated. 
The  evidence  relied  on  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  pertarba- 
tions  firom  them  are  less  reducible  to  order. 

In  Section  4  the  curve  finally  selected  is  thrown  into  a  polar  form, 
and  furnishes  a  diagram  of  singular  convenience  for  laboratory  use. 
It  presents  conspicuously  the  information  which  a  Newlands  ard 
Kendelejeff 's  table  is  capable  of  sapplyihg,  with  the  further  advan- 
tage of  also  placing  before  the  eye  an  intelligible  representation  ot 
t\ie  atomic  weights. 

The  last  section  contains  some  observations  suggested  by  the  inves- 
tigation. 
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April  26, 1888. 

Professor  Q.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Ohaip. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thi^iks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  **  On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.**  Preliminary  Communi- 
cation. By  W.  D.  Halliburton,  M.D.,  B.So.,  Aasisfcint 
Professor  of  Physiology,  University  College,  London. 
Communicated  by  Professor  E.  A.  SoHlFER,  F.R.8.  (From 
the  Physiological  Laboi-atory,  University  College,  London.) 
Received  March  20,  1888. 

[Publioalion  deferaed.] 


IL  '^  On  the  Development  of  the  Electric  Organ  of  Baia  baHs.^ 
Ry  J.  C.  EwART,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
University  of  Edinburgh.     Communicated  by  J.  BUEDON' 
Sanderson,  F.R.S.    Received  March  21, 1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  paper  consists  of  a  short  description  of  the  electric  oxgans 
•fonnd  in  the  skate  genus,  and  of  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  electric  organ  of  the  common  grej  skate  {Rata  hatis). 

It  is  shown  that  while  in  some  skates  (e.^.,  Baia  batie  and  others) 
the  organ  is  made  up  of  disk-shaped  bodies,  in  others  (e,g.^  Eaia 
fullonica)it  consists  of  numerous  cup-shaped  stinictures  provided  with 
long  or  short  stems. 

The  disks  (with  the  development  of  which  the  paper  chiefly  deals) 
consist  essentially  of  three  layers,  viz.,  (1)  an  electric  plate  in  front  in 
which  the  nerves  end ;  (2)  a  striated  layer  which  supports  the  electric 
plate ;  and  (3)  an  alveolar  layer,  posterior  to  which  is  a  thick  cushion 
of  gelatinous  tissue.  Each  disk  is  formed  in  connexion  with  a  muscular 
fibre.  In  young  embryos  there  is  no  indication  of  an  electric  organ, 
but  in  an  embryo  6  or  7  cm.  in  length,  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  at 
each  side  of  the  notochord  are  found  in  process  of  conversion  into 
Jon^  slender  clnba  having  their  heads  neareat  t\y^  toq\i  cj1>^^  \aA.L 
2'Ije    clab-atage  having  been  reached,  t\i^   inTiAcwiSaJc  ^t^  xaiX^ 
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aiBnmes  the  form  of  a  mace,  and  later  the  anterior  end  further 
expands  to  form  a  relatively  larg^  di«k,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
original  fibre  persistR  as  a  slender  ribbon-shi^d  appendage.    As  the 
head  of  the  dab  enlarges  to  form  a  disk,  it  passes  through  an  indis- 
tinct cup  stage,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  cups  of  the  adult  Bma 
fuUonieOy  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  Baia  ftdUmica  the  organ 
has  been  arrested  in  its  deyelopment.   The  conversion  of  the  muscular 
fibre  into  a  club  is  largely  caused  by  the  increase  at  its  anterior  end 
of  muscle  corpuscles.  These  corpuscles  eventually  arrange  themselves, 
either  in  front  of  ihe  head  of  the  club,  to  give  rise  to  the  electric 
plate,  or  they  migrate  backwards  to  form  at  the  junction  of  the  head 
of  the  dub  with  its  stem  the  alveolar  layer.  The  striated  layer,  which 
is  from  tiie  first  devoid  of  nuclei,  seems  to  be  deiived  from  the  anterior 
striated  portaon  of  the  club. 

The  gelatinous  tissue  between  the  disks  and  the  connective  tissue 
investing  them,  are  derived  from  the  embryonic  connective  tissue 
developing  disks. 


III.  "  On  the  Occurrence  of  Aluminium  in  Cei-tain  Vascular 
Cryptogams.*'  By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  Commimi- 
cated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.R.S.  Received  March  2^, 
1888. 

Most  of  the  older  and  fairly  complete  analyses  of  plant-ashes  dis- 
closed the  presence  of  alumina  in  sensible  quantities.  Gradually, 
however,  as  analytical  methods  became  more  exact,  it  was  generally 
reooguised  that  this  constituent  had  been  derived  from  extianeous 
sources  and  not  from  the  plants  themselves;  alumina  had  in  fact  been 
introduced  by  the  employment  of  glass  and  porcelain  vessels,  of 
impure  reagents,  and  of  imperfectly  cleansed  vegetable  products. 
Even  when  traces  of  this  oxide  were  obtained  in  analyses  conducted 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  an  adventitioas  origin  was 
assigned  to  them,  and  so  the  item  of  alumina  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  tables  of  the  constituents  of  plant-ashes.  Yet  there  were 
some  conspicuous  exceptions,  although  these  were  confined  to  certain 
cryptogams.  For  Bitthausen  in  1851  (*  Joum.  Prakt.  Chem.,*  vol.  53, 
p.  413)  found  *'  much  alumina"  in  the  ash  of  Lycopodium  cofnplano' 
tuniy  Linn.,  while  Alderholdt  in  1852  (*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,*  vol.  82, 
p.  Ill)  determined  the  percentage  of  alamina  in  the  ash  of  the  same 
Lycopodium  to  be  51*85  in  the  plant  when  gathered  in  March,  and 
57*36  when  collected  in  November.  The  same  chemist  found  26*65 
per  cent,  of  alumina  in  the  ash  of  Lycopodium  c/avatum.  K^VLi^va 
1S56,  Solma-Laubach  found  (*  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.,*  vo\.  IQ^^^.'iai^ 
in  the  aab  of  L.  elavatum  27  per  cent,  and  in  the  aah  oi  L.  com^U-ao- 
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turn,  var.  ChamcecyparissuSf  54  per  cent,  of  alumina.     These  results, 
with  others   by  Arosenius,  are  coDclusiye  as  to  the  occurrence  in 
notable  proportion  of  alumina  in  the  ash  of  certain  Ljcopodift.     But 
when  Solms-Laubach  records  in  the  ash  of   Sdaginella  krausnaua^ 
A.  Br.  (erroneously  described  as  Lycopodium  denticulatum)  the  occur- 
rence of  2  per  cent,  of  alumina,  we  may  regard  the  observation  as 
likely  to  be  incorrect ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  a  similar  proportion  of  this  earth  in  the  ash  of  Aipidium 
JUix-mas  and  of  Athyrium  filix-fcBmina,     And  when  the  ashes  of  thene 
plants  were  examined  by  modem  methods,  and  with  all    the  pre- 
cautions which  improved  analytical  processes  require,  then  alumina 
can  scarcely  be   recognised   qualitatively  in  them.      In  one  of  the 
species  of  SeldgineUa^  however,  which  I  examined,  I  found  a  weighable 
trace  of  alumina,  namely,  0*26  part  in  100  parts  of  the  ash.     This 
plant,  grown  at   Kew,  was    SelagineUa  martensti,  var.  rohusia  (the 
compdcta  of  A.  Braun).      The   ash   was   large  in  amount,  namely, 
11*66  per  cent,  in  the  dry  plant;  besides  the  0*26  per  cent,  of  aluminik 
in  it,  there  was  41*03  per  cent,  of  silica  (*  Chemical  News,'  vol.  30, 
1874,  p.  137).     In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  I  examined,   with   every 
possible  precaution   to   ensure    exactness,   thi-ee   British  species  o£ 
Lycopodium  all  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shap  in  West- 
moreland, as  well  as  the  single  species  of  SelagineUa  which  belongs 
to  Britain.      This  last  plant,  now  known  as  SelagineUa  tpinulosa^^ 
A.   Br.,    was   formerly   called   Lycopodium    spinulosum ;    my   supply 
came  from  Largo  Links  in  Fifeshire.     The  following  figures  represent 
the  percentages  which  I  obtained : — 

100  parts  of  ash 
contained 

Peroenlage  of  ash         f * ^ 

in  dry  plant.  AljOj.  SiO^. 

Lycopodium  alpinwrn 3'68  33*50  10*24 

L.clavaJtum 2-80  15-24  6*40 

L.Selago 3-20  729  2*53 

SelagineUa  spinulosa 3*44  none  6*67 

All  these  results  point^ed  unmistakeably  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  alumina  was  an  important  mineral  constituent  of  many  species 
of  Lycopodium,  it  was  practically  absent  from  SelagineUa.  This  dis- 
tinction was  confirmed  by  an  analysis  of  L.  cernuum^  which  I  subse- 
quently made.  This  species  belongs  to  a  group  of  the  genus  Lyco* 
podium,  quite  distinct  botanically  from  the  group  to  which  L.  <dpinum, 
and  L,  clavatum  belong,  and  also  distinct  from  the  X.  selago  group 
and  the  L.  complanatum  group.  The  following  are  the  figures  yielded 
bjr  this  plant ; — 
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100  p«rts  of  Mh  con- 
tained 


^Lycqpodtum  cemuum^  Linn 1609  30*25 

I  foand  alumina  (qualitatively)  in  the  ash  of  another  member  of 
the  L.  cemuum  fc^roup,  namely,  L.  casuarintoidesj  Spring,  from  Mount 
Opbir,  Malacca,  but  the  quantity  of  material  at  my  disposal  was  too 
Bma]l  to  admit  of  quantitative  determination.  So  far  my  resnits  were 
strongly  confirmatory  of  my  conclusion  that  alumina  was  character- 
istic of  Lycopodium^  and  absent  from  Selaginella,  But  this  opinion 
was  soon  seriously  shaken  by  an  analysis  of  two  exotic  species  of 
Ljfeopodium,  namely,  L.  PhUgmaria^  Linn.,  and  L.  hillardieri.  Spring. 
Tbese  plants  were  examined  with  the  following  results : — 

100  pftrts  of  aflh 
contained 

Percentage  of  ash  f^ ^ ^ 

in  dry  plant.  AlfOj.  SiOj. 

*Lycnpod%um  Phlegmarta . .      4*08  0*45  — 

•L.  baiardieri 5*46  trace  314 

On  obtaining  these  results  I  abandoned  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  inqairy,  it  being  obvious  that  alumina  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
88  a  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  ash  distinguishing  Lycopodinm 
fmin  SelagineLla,  Bat  when  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker*s  work  on  the  '  Fern 
Allies '  was  published  last  year  I  turned  to  the  classification  of  the 
ninety-four  species  of  I/ycopodium  there  described,  and  found  that 
these  Inst^named  plants  belonged  to  a  group  containing  eighteen 
Kpecies,  all  of  which  are  epiphytic  !  It  was  clear  that,  having  no 
direct  access  to  the  soil,  these  plant>s  could  obtain  alumina  only  from 
their  living  hosts,  which  in  all  probability  contained  none  or  me]*e 
traces.  The  anomalous  absence  of  this  constituent  from  these  two 
Lycopodia  was  thus  in  a  measure  explained;  at  all  events,  it  was 
proved  that  alumina  was  not  essential  to  all  the  species  of  this  genus.f 
The  present  research  was  extended  by  examining  plants  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  the  two  genera  under  discussion.  Following 
the  classification  of  Sachs  ('  Text-book  of  Botany,*  edited  by  S.  H. 

s 

*  The  analyses,  in  the  present  paper,  to  which  an  asterisk  is. prefixed,  hare  not 
been  preTioosly  published. 

f  The  occurrence  of  a  high  proportion  of  alumina  in  the  mineral  constituents  of 
thoae  coals  which  give  the  smallest  proportion  of  ash  loses  much  of  its  significance 
when  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  coal  is  considered.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that 
this  ash  is  essential  and  not  intrusiTe.  The  so-called  Lycopods  of  the  Carboniferous 
Period  are,  moreover,  now  heliered  to  belong  to  the  Selaginanta,  Oi  co\XT%fe  \X.  \% 
poMible  tbmt  manj  of  the  pUmta  of  that  remote  geological  epocYi  ma.'^  \vv«^ 
mimorbedMD  element  which  their  recent  representatives  refuse. 
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Vines,  2iid  Ed.,  1882),  we  have  Equinetwn^  Ophioglossum^  Scdvima^ 
and  Marsilea,  on  one  side  of  Lycopodium,  with  Psilotum  and  then 
Selaginella  on  the  other— omitting,  however,  several  families,  inclnd* 
ing  the  true  ferns.     The  results  were  negative. 


Pereentaffo  of  anh 
in  dry  plant. 

Equisefum  maximum  ....  20*02 

Ophioglo88um  vulgatwm  • «  8*25 

^Saloinia  natans 16*82 

^Marsilea  quadrifoliata  . . .  11*66 


100  fNirtt  oP  Mh 
contained 

Auo,. 

SiCV 

none 

62*95 

none 

5*32 

1*86 

6*71 

0*54 

088 

The  alumina  found  in  Salvinia  was  probahly  due  to  the  presence 
of  traces  of  soil  from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  free  this 
floating  water-plant.  Both  the  Salvinia  and  the  Marsilea  were  grown 
in  the  lily  house,  Kew,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
(hardens  for  the  material  which  1  snbmitted  to  analysis. 

The  genus  Psilotum  has  been  mentioned  as  botanioallj  near  to 
Ljfcopoddum;  it  contains  but  two  species,  one  of  which  was  examined 
for  alumina  with  a  negative  result. 


Percentage  of  ash 
in  dry  plant. 

Pstlotum  triqu-efrum  ....      6*06 


100  parts  of  ash 
contained 

A 


AljOj. 
trace? 


SiO.. 
3*77 


After  Pdlotum  follows  Phylloghssum,  of  which  one  species  only  has 
been  recognised ;  this  plant  is  too  rare  and  too  minate  to  be  available 
for  analysis ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  allied  species  Tmestpttrii 
tann^nsis.  Selaginella  comes  next,  and  then  IsoHes,  An  analysis  of 
at  least  one  of  the  species  of  this  last-named  grenus  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum. 

I  will  now  revert,  still  following  the  classification  of  Sachs,  to  the 
true  ferns.  In  none  of  the  British  species  have  I  been  able  to  detect 
more  than  traces  of  alumina.  But  among  the  exotic  Cyatheaoesd 
which  Sachs  places  above  the  PolypodiaceaD,  there  seems  to  be  a 
notable  exception.  Last  year  Mr.  W.  F.  Howlett,  of  Pbhiatna« 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  forwarded  to  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  some 
snecimens  of  the  ashes  of  a  tree-fern.  He  wrote,  under  date  22nd 
February :  "  The  other  day  I  found  a  half-burnt  Punga,  or  tree-fern. 
The  ashes  were  pure  white,  very  tenacions,  and  retained  the  structure 
of  the  wood.  They  were  obviously  not  in  any  way  contaminated 
with  accidental  impur  ities,  nor  had  they  been  rained  upon. 
J  wrote  to  a  chemical  student  who  said  the  ashes  were  chiefly  alumina. 
TIijs  IB  very  new  to  me.  Alumina  \a  pexvexftW-j  V^iv^xvyJaJt  ^tl  K<&c\dent, 
here  it  cannot  be  ao.     I  do  not  know  the  Epec\fea  oi  Xiwa-^Tiir 
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Mr.  Howletl's  speoimen  of  ash  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Thiselton 
Pjer;  the  following  reBolte  were  obtained  on  analysing  it,  every 
precaution  being  taken  to  ensore  an  accorate  resnlt : — 


100  parto  of  ash  contained 

f ^ ^ 

A1,0,.  SiO,.  KgO. 

♦Tree-fern,  New  Zealand 19-65        1296        151 

This  entirely  unexpected  discovery  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  alumina 
(two  determinations  gave  19'8  and  19*5)  in  the  ash  of  a  tree-fern 
indooed  me  to  examine  the  ashes  of  known  species  of  other  Cyatheaceaa 
for  this  substance.  Three  specimens  of  the  caudex  of  distinct  species  of 
these  plants  were  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  the  Director  of  the 
Royal  Ghotiens,  Kew.  Of  these  one  only  was  sufficiently  free  from 
adventitious  impurities  to  admit  of  trustworthy  analysis.  A  cross 
section  of  the  caudex  of  this  plant,  CycUhea  serra  from  the  West  Indies, 
vas  sawn  so  as  to  preserve  intact  the  whole  of  its  pith  as  well  as  its 
fibre- vascular  sheath.  This  section  was  broken  up  and  burnt  to  a 
white  ash,  which  amonnted  to  2' 7  per  cent,  of  the  material  dried  at 
100^     But  it  gave,  on  careful  analysis,  the  merest  trace  of  alumina. 

100  part-s  of  ash 
contained 

Percentage  of  ash  f * <^ 

in  di7  plant.  AI3O3.  SiOg. 

^Cyathea  serra 270  020  12-65 

Even  this  trace  of  alumina  may  have  been  extraneous,  since  the  silica 
obtained  was  not  entirely  free  from  sandy  particles  (aboat  1^  per  cent, 
of  the  ash),  although  the  material  taken  for  the  preparation  of  the  ash 
was  apparently  perfectly  clean. 

Mr.  Howlett  forwarded,  with  the  ash  of  the  unknown  tree-fern,  a 
few  grams  of  the  caudex  of  a  plant  of  Cyathea  meduUaris,  The 
amount  was  qaite  insufficient  for  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
ash  and  its  constituents,  so  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a 
qualitative  examination  for  alumina.  The  very  small  quantity  of  ash 
which  I  obtained  on  the  incineration  of  these  fragments  of  0.  meduUaris 
gave  abandance  of  alumina.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  ash  of  the  undetermined  tree-fern  was  really  that  of  this 
species  of  Cyathea.  If  this  be  the  fact  alumina  will  have  been 
recognised,  at  present,  in  but  a  single  species  of  tree-fern.  Other 
genera  of  Cyatheaceaa,  such  as  Alsophila  and  Dicksoniuy  may  of  course 
be  characterised  by  the  presence  of  this  earth  in  notable  quantities, 
but  as  yet  analyses  are  wanting. 

So  far.  it  will  be  seen,  alumina  has  been  found  in  important  quanti- 
ties in  a  Bingle  tree-fern  and  in  a  nnmber  of  diftereuti  kiuAft  ol  \r5Ci0- 
podinm.     The  ash  of  another  plant,  however,  contaanA  o^^r  %  "get  ^er-' 
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of  this  earth.  I  refer,  not  to  a  vascular  crTptogam,  hut  to  a  member 
of  the  great  class  of  Musct,  In  the  water-moss,  Foniinalis  cmiipyreiicaf 
alumina  occurs  among  the  ash  constituents  in  a  proportion  which 
seems  too  large  to  be  quite  accidental.  The  specimens  which  I 
analysed  were  obtained  in  May  from  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 
near  Cirencester.  After  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  they  were 
analysed  with  the  following  resalts : — 


PeroentBge  of  ash 


100parf«ofaih 
contained 


in  dry  plant.  AlfOg.  SiOj. 

*Fontinali8  antipyretica . .      4*76  2*82  24.-53 

Further  analyses  of  this  plant  and  of  its  near  allies  are  needed 
before  a  decisive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  analysis. 

In  a  previous  paper,  *'  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Aluminium  in 
certain  Cryptogams  '*  (*  Chemical  News,*  loc,  cit)^  1  have  detailed  the 
various  precautions  which  I  have  taken  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
accidental  traces  of  alumina  during  the  analytical  operations  required 
for  its  determination.  How  far  such  precautions  have  been  taken  by 
the  chemists  who  have  recently  investigated  the  occurrence  of 
aluminium  in  certain  vegetable  products,  I  am  not  aware.  But  as  the 
proportions  of  alumina  obtained  have  been  much  smaller  than  those 
recorded  by  the  earlier  analysts,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  determi- 
nations are  in  general  quite  trustworthy.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  notice  of  the  more  important  of  these  later  inquiries,  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  their  results  differ  from  those  to  which  attention 
has  been  directed  in  the  present  paper. 

Mr.  H.  Yoshida  found  alumina  in  the  ash  of  Japanese  lacquer,  the 
latex  of  Rhus  vemicifera  (*  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,*  1883,  p.  481).  Bnt 
the  quantity  is  quite  insignificant.  A  ti^ee  yields  annually  about 
2*5  grams  of  lacquer,  and  this  contains  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  the 
g^m  in  which  alone  the  alumina  occurs.  Mr.  Yoshida  found  5*1  per 
cent,  of  ash  in  this  gum,  and  on  analysing  its  ash  detected  alumina 
in  it  to  the  extent  of  6*3  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  (*Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.,'  1887,  p.  748).  Now  let  us  see  to  what  amount  of  alumina 
this  corresponds  per  tree,  assuming  the  maximum  amount,  8  per  cent, 
of  gum  above-named  to  be  present  in  the  latex.  A  single  tree 
yields — 

Gum    0*2  gram. 

Ash  in  this  gum 0*01 


Alumina  in  this  ash  ....      0*00063 


>» 


>> 


that  18,  a  single  tree  annually  yields  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  a 
milligram,  of  alumina,.     In  other  worda,  t\»  AaA^x.  ot  Xsjcn^t  ocmtaina 
0'002o  per  cent,  of  alamina,     Tbe  c\n.e£  ipcmJiV.  oi  YQk«K%\i  tyms^&RXM^ 
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witli  tliiB  tsyd  aeeioB  to  lie  in  the  concentration  of  the  alumina  in  the 
gummj  matter  contained  in  the  la^z.  It  should  be  remarked  here 
that  a  little  alumina  occurs  in  the  ash  of  some  samples  of  cherry-tree 
g^um  and  of  gum  arabio ;  whether  this  substance  be  constantly  present 
remains  to  be  ascertained. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  H.  Yoshida  (*  Chem.  Soc.  Trans./  1887,  p.  748) 
has  determined  the  amount  of  alumina  present  in  the  ash  of  some 
grains  and  seeds,  as  Glycine  Soja,  the  soy-bean;  Phaseolus  mungo, 
the  Mung-bean  (the  var.  rcuUatm)  ;  rice,  wheat,  barley,  two  species  of 
millet  and  buck-wheat.  The  highest  percentage,  0*272,  was  observed 
in  the  ash  of  Italian  millet;  the  lowest,  0*053,  in  the  ash  of  the  soy- 
bean. In  none  of  these  cases  can  alumina  be  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic ingredient. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Young  ('Analyst,'  vol.  13,  1888,  p.  6)  confirms 
Mr.  Yoshida's  results  as  to  the  occurrence  of  alumina  in  wheat.  This 
experimenter  found,  moreover,  that  this  constituent  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  gluten.  In  Vienna  flour,  containing  0*7  per  cent,  of 
ash,  he  found  0*0075  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  alumina,  which  corre- 
sponds to  0*46  per  cent,  alumina  in  the  ash.  This  proportion  may  be 
in  excess  of  the  truth,  for,  in  separating  the  alumina  strong  sodium 
hjdrate  solution  was  boiled  in  a  glass  vensel,  while  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  blank  analysis  having  been  made  to  control  the  result. 

The  quantity  of  alumina  found  by  L'H6te  (^Comptes  Rendus,' 
Tol  104,  p.  853)  in  grapes  and  in  wine  seems  to  be  too  small  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  it  is  a  mere  trace. 

So  far  as  the  materials  at  one's  disposal  warrant  any  definite  eon- 
clasions,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  permissible  to  say,  that  alaminium  is  a 
characteristic  and  abundant  constituent  of  the  ash  of  many,  if  not  of 
all,  the  species  of  terrestrial  Lycopodia  ;  that  it  is  absent  from  Selagi- 
nella  and  from  a  number  of  other  allied  vascular  cryptogams ;  that  it 
is  present  in  notable  quantity  in  at  least  one  species  of  tree-fern  though 
practically  absent  from  others ;  and  that  it  occurs  in  insignificant 
amount  (like  many  other  elements)  in  almost  every  plant  in  which  its 
presence  has  been  carefully  sought  for.  As  to  the  state  of  combination 
in  which  alumina  exists  in  those  plants  in  which  it  occurs  in  mere  traces, 
we  have  very  little  information,  but  in  the  cereal  grains  and  pulses  it 
is  probably  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid.  In  Lycopodia  John 
states  that  aluminium  acetate  occurs,  Ritthausen  speaks  of  the  nialate 
Arosenius  of  the  tartrate.  Anyhow  it  is  easy  to  extract  abuiulaiico  of 
an  organic  salt  of  aluminium  by  exhausting  dried  and  pulverised 
Lycopodium  alpinum  with  boiling  water.  So,  in  some  cases,  at  leavst, 
the  alumina  present  in  these  plants  does  not  exist,  as  silica  does  in 
Equisetum  and  other  highly  silicious  vegetable  structuTea,  \w  wev 
msolnbJe  form.  Aa  to  the  pbyaiological  function,  \i  any,  ol  ^i)c!Aa 
element,  it  is  rash  to  offer  an  opinion.     It  is  just  poaaibYe  l\3^t\^  ^Ki«»^ 
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serve  to  some  extent  to  nentralise  the  abundant  organic  acids  of  ilie 
plants  in  wbicli  it  occnrs,  and  thus  assist,  like  tbe  cognate  element 
magnesinm,  in  tbe  metabolic  processes  of  vegetation. 

One  farther  observation  may  be  hazarded.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  stndy  of  tbe  periodic  function  whicb  connects  the  atomic 
weigbts  with  tbe  general  properties  of  the  elements  will  throw  any 
light  npon  the  relations  subsisting  between  vegetation  and  the  hw 
elements  necessary  for  its  development.  It  seems  that  the  position  of 
aluminium  in  Mendelejeff's  third  periodic  series  decidedly  favours  the 
view  of  tbe  peculiarity  of  its  occurrence  in  certain  plants,  taken  in 
the  present  paper.  It  stands  between  magnesium  and  silicon,  two 
elements  of  which  the  physiological  roh  is,  to  say  the  least,  obscure; 
while  of  one  of  them — silicon,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  not  an  essential 
plant-food.  Its  occurrence  in  the  ashes  of  various  plants  is  indeed 
more  general  and  more  abundant  than  that  of  aluminium,  but  appears 
to  bo  quite  as  capricious ;  and  a  point  of  difference  as  to  the  state  in 
which  these  two  elements  are  found  in  plants  is  obvious.  Alumininm 
occurs  mainly  if  not  entirely  in  the  form  of  soluble  organic  salts, 
silicon  in  tbe  form  of  insoluble  silica. 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  periodic  law  one  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  tbe  low  atomic  weights  of  the  essential  elements  of  plants. 
If  we  exclude  certain  cases  of  apparently  casual  and  accidental 
absorption  (of  sach  elements  as  bromine,  iodine,  copper,  zinc  and 
arsenic)  it  will  be  noticed  thafr  Mendelejeff's  Series  I,  II,  III  and  IV, 
baving  a  range  of  atomic  weights  from  1  to  56,  comprise  all  the  essen- 
tial elements,  even  if  we  include  manganese,   chlorine,   silicon  and 
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Series  I. 

Series  II. 

Series  IV. 

(Lithium          =    7-0) 

Potassium  »  39  1 

(Beryllium       =    9  1) 

Calcium      «  40*0 

(Boron             =11  0) 

(Scandium      »  44*0) 

Carbon         =  12  0 

(Titanium      »  48*1) 

NiTBOOEN       =  14'0 

(Vanadium     =  51-3) 

OXTOEN            =   16-0 

(Chromium    =  52*3) 

Fluorine         «  19  0 

Manganete  »  56*0 

TIydeogbn  «  1. 

Sodium           =  23  0 
Magnesium  =  24*0 
Aluminium     =27*1 
Silicon            =28*3 
PH08rHOBU8=  31  O 

Sulphur       —  32  -0 
Chlorine         =  35  '5 

Iron            »  56*0 

Series  J.                  \ 

Series  IIT. 

\ 

\ 
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aluminiiuii*  The  identity  of  the  position  occupied  bj  fluorine  in 
Series  H  irith  that  of  manganese  in  Series  IV  perhaps  admits  of 
correlation  with  the  oocorrence  of  these  elements  in  plants. 

The  table  (p.  128)  illostrates  the  preceding  observations,  and 
ihows  the  periodic  position  of  alamininm — the  element  primarily 
under  discussion.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness  the  elements  generally 
belicTed  to  be  essential  to  the  higher  plants  are  printed  in  capitals, 
the  elements  of  doubtful  necessity  in  italics,  and  those  which,  if  they 
occur  at  all  in  plants  are  certainly  accidental,  in  ordinary  type  enclosed 
in  brackets. 

Foetecript. — Since  writing  the  above  paper  I  have  found  that  the 
ash  from  the  caudez  of  another  tree-fern  (Alsophila  australis)  contains 
a  very  large  quantity  of  alumina.  The  specimen  analysed  was  from 
Tasmania.  I  have  also  detected  more  than  mere  traces  of  alumina  in 
{he  ash  of  the  caudez  of  Dicksonia  sqiiarrosa. 


IV, "  On  the  Nature  and  Limits  of  Reptilian  Character  in  Mam- 
malian Teeth."  By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geography  in  King's  College,  London.  Received  April  4, 
1888. 

Approzimations  between  reptiles  and  mammals  have  been  recognised 

in  many  parts  of  the  skeleton.*     They  are   most  marked   between 

certain  genera  and  orders  of  the  two  classes.     The  oldest  known 

fossil  representatives   of  both   groups  certainly  approzimate  closer 

towards  each  other  in  all  known   parts  of   skeletons   than  do  the 

orders  which  survive ;  so  it  may  be  a  legitimate  induction  that,  in  an 

earlier  period  of  geological  time,  the  characters  of  both  groups  were 

BO  blended,  that  there  ezisted  neither  the  modern  reptile,  which  has 

specialised  by  losing  mammalian  attributes,  nor  the  modem  mammal, 

which  has  specialised  by  losing  the  skeletal  characters  which  have 

come  to  be  regarded  as  reptilian.     The  most  ancient  mammals  exhibit, 

in  the  known  parts  of  their  skeletons,  resemblances  to  Monotremes, 

Edentates,  Insectivores,  and  apparently  Carnivores ;   and  it  is  among 

these  orders  that  the  closest  correspondence  is  found,  bone  for  bone, 

with  reptiles.     Therefore,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  predict  on  an 

inductive  basis,  the  kind  of  dentition  which  the  earliest  mammals 

which  ezisted  would  show,  it  might  be  ezpected  to  be  in  harmony 

with  the  mammalian  and  reptilian  characters  of  their  skeletons.     On 

the  same  basis  it  might  be  suspected  that  existing  mammals,  with 

*  "  B«seiDblsnM9  between  the  BoneB  of  tjpioal  living  UeptWea  wndL  \.\ve^oTx%%  ^i 
^^^AerAnimmle;"  "SimiUtndee  of  the  Bones,  &o,"  *  Journal  oi  thelADXle(^Ti^WAft^.l^ 
^nk^/  roL  IS,  18T4,  pp.  156,  296. 
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reptilian  elements  in  the  skeleton,  would  still  preserve  teeth  which 
might  be  compared  with  teeth  of  reptiles ;  and  as  a  matter  of  ofaaerfi- 
tion  it  is  fonnd  that  there  are  several  features  in  which  teeth  of 
reptiles  and  mammals  resemble  each  other  morphological ij* 

The  idea  conveyed  by  the  expression  *' mammalian  tooth"  is 
necessarily  that  specialisation  of  tooth  structure  which  ifl  limited  to 
the  mammalian  class.  It  may  be  unknown  in  the  dental  condittoni 
of  entire  families  and  orders  of  mammals.  And  there  is  an  absence 
of  pronounced  character  in  the  incisor  or  canine  teeUi  of  any  mammal 
order  which  would  distinguish  them  as  mammalian. 

Similarly  the  idea  implied  in  the  term  .*' reptilian  tooth"  is  the 
specialisation  of  teeth  in  the  reptilian  class,  which  is  as  far  from  being 
universal  in  the  class,  as  mammalian  teeth  are  universal  among 
mammals.  Indeed,  the  lower  mammals  emphatically  approach 
towards  reptiles  in  all  essential  characters  of  tooth  form. 

Because  the  diversities  in  the  teeth  of  the  two  classes  have  been 
emphasised  for  purposes  of  classification,  the  significance  of  the 
resemblances  has  been  less  considered. 

There  are  six  typical  characters  of  teeth  which  are  regarded  u 
mammalian.     They  are  :  — 

(I.)  The  presence  of  more  than  one  root  to  a  tooth; 

(2.)  The  implantation  of  teeth  by  distinct  sockets ; 

(3.)  The  existence  of  different  kinds  of  teeth  in  the  same  jaw ; 

(4.)  The  development  of  distinct  cusps  to  the  teeth; 

(5.)  The  wear  of  the  crown  with  use ; 

(6.)  Replacement  by  a  successional  series ; 

No  one  of  these  characters  can  be  relied  on  as  constant  in  the  class; 
and  its  loss  is  in  every  case  an  approach  towards  a  reptilian  type. 

First,  the  root  is  not  the  original  or  essential  part  of  the  tooth. 
While  the  sucessional  teeth  are  within  the  jaw  they  commonly  have 
the  roots  undeveloped,  and  thus  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  growth  are 
without  this  evidence  of  class  character.     There  is  never  more  than 
one  root  to  an  incisor  or  canine  tooth  in  any  mammal ;  and  never  more 
than  one  root  to  any  tooth  (so  far  as  I  can  ascertain)  in  an  existing 
Edentate  or  Cetacean.     Hence  if  all  mammals  are  supposed  to  have 
had  a  common  origin,  it  is  legitimate  to  conclade  that  all  the  teeth 
originally  possessed  but  one  root ;  and  that  there  is  a  certain  relation . 
subsequently  established  between  the  complexity  of  the  crown  and 
the  number  of  the  roots. 

The  situation  of  a  root  would  imply  that  its  development  is  due  to 
the  same  law  of  growth  under  intermittent  pressure  or  strain  as  deter- 
mines the  form  or  elongation  of  any  other  bone.*     If  more  than  one 
ix}oi  is  present  they  are  commonly  beneath,  the  several  parts  of  a  tooth 
which  have  to  reaiat  intermittent  atram  ox  -^T^wawrta.    \i  ^^^^st«aK<Qx^ 
♦  "The  Mechanism  of  Growth,"  *  Aim.'Ua.ft.  "Sttt-liMfc.;  k\inSL,V«lV 
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ft  great  and  the  wear  oonidderable  tHe  crown  of  the  tooth  grows  in 
ifoigthy  while  the  roots  are  relatively  small ;  bat  if  the  intermittent 
itrain  on  the  tooth  is  great  then  the  crown  is  relatively  short  and  the 
'Dots  long.  The  latter  condition  is  well  seen  in  the  molars  of  Cami- 
rora ;  the  former  in  the  molars  of  rodents  and  ungulates.  The  small 
tx>tB  of  nngnlatee  and  rodents  illustrate  a  mode  of  development  of 
tx>t0 :  for  I  have  seen  teeth  of  an  aged  fossil  horse  from  the  gravel 
n  which  the  crown  was  completely  worn  down,  and  then  the  roots 
kppeared  to  be  relatively  almost  as  well  developed  as  in  Rhinocerott,* 
Perhaps  no  order  is  more  instructive  in  regard  to  the  classificational 
"alae  of  roots  of  teeth  than  the  Sirenia,  because  MatuUus  has  tuber- 
idate  teeth  and  well-developed  roots  to  the  molars,  while  HcUichore 
mm  but  one  strong  root  to  these  teeth,  indistinguishable  from  the 
Town,  with  a  hollow  conical  base,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  Reptiles, 
^m  these  considerations  I  infer  that  the  type  of  tooth — at  least  as 
"egards  complexity — is  to  be  correlated  with  the  influences  exercised 
)y  food,  and  is  not  a  distinctive  inheritance. 

Secondly,  the  implantation  of  teeth  in  bony  sockets  is  a  mammalian 
character  which  is  not  less  well  marked  in  the  Crocodilia  and  some 
extinct  orders  of  Reptiles.  The  implantation  in  mammals  with 
tingle  roots  to  the  molars  differs  in  no  way  from  the  conditions  which 
[  have  observed  in  Theriodont  Reptilia.  There  are  some  exceptions 
imoDg  mammals  to  the  location  of  teeth  in  sockets,  since  in  certain 
Cetacea  the  teeth  are  in  a  groove  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  series. 
A.nd  the  Omithorhynchus  may  be  regarded  as  another  exception,  since 
it  has  three  teeth  on  each  side  closely  united  together  into  one  long 
3vate  mass  .which  is  contained  in  a  groove.  The  teeth  are  closer 
together  than  those  of  Ichthyosaurus^  and  there  is  no  more  definition 
yi  the  groove  into  separate  sockets  than  in  that  genus ;  but  there  is 
lothing  else  in  common,  since  the  base  of  the  dental  plate  of  Omitho- 
rhynchus can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  roots.  Frederick  Cuvier 
lescribed  these  teeth  as  homy,t  and  many  writers  have  been  disposed 
to  regard  them  as  homy  plates  rather  than  true  teeth.  Sir  R.  Owen 
quotes  a  French  analysis  of  the  tooth  substance  as  yielding  99'5 
tiomy  matter  and  0*3  calcareous  matter.^  This  may  be  true  of  the 
long  anterior  horny  plates  on  the  jaws,  but  it  can  hardly  apply  to  the 
doeterior  teeth  which  are  in  a  socket-groove.  If  the  dental  plate  is 
extracted  from  the  jaw  and  examined  against  transmitted  light,  each  of 
Jie  three  teeth  which  form  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  large  opaque 
inbqnadrate  central  portion,  and  an  external  translucent  border  of  a 
lomy  appearance.  I  regard  the  latter  as  representing  the  uncalcified 
•namel  of  the  tooth,  while  the  central  portion   corresponds   to  the 

•  The  specimen  was  obtained  by  the  Her.  N.  Brady  from  necA  CaniVm^^. 
f  'Dee  Dente  dee  Mmmmif^ree,*  1825,  p.  208. 
X  ' pdontognpbf,' p.  311. 
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remainder  of  the  tooth.  I  have  had  an  opportrmity,  by  the  kindne«  of 
Dr.  Garson,  of  examining  the  microscopic  sections  of  these  teeth  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Professor  Qaekett,  and  preserved  in  the  Mnaenm  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  they  confirm  my  previous  impres- 
sion that  the  central  portion  of  the  tooth  is  bony  (at  least  in  some 
specimens),  and  in  microscopic  stmctnre  it  shows  large  haversiaa 
canals  snrroanded  by  spaces  and  canalicoli.  I  therefore  regard  these 
toeth  of  OrnithorhynchuB  as  true  teeth.  But  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
teeth  in  course  of  degfeneration,  and  in  process  of  losing  their  cal- 
careous matter.  They  have  already  lost  their  root  or  roots,  and  hava 
partially  lost  their  individuality.  The  long  anterior  dental  ridges 
appear  to  have  carried  this  change  one  step  further  and  have  l)eoome 
dental  layers  formed  of  vertical  parallel  plates  of  horn  in  which  there 
is  no  division  into  separate  teeth,  which  ai*e  not  imbedded  in  the  jaw, 
but  are  a  homy  superficial  substance.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
remark  that  some  other  animals  which  have  lost  their  teeth,  like  birds, 
and  presumably  Chelonians,  which  use  the  jaws  for  biting,  also  have 
them  sheathed  in  horn  ;  for  the  condition  in  Omithorhynchus  suggests 
that  the  homy  substance  may  represent  the  lost  substance  of 
teeth. 

Thirdly,  mammalian  teeth  are  commonly  distinguishable  into  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which  when  f  ally  developed  vary  in  the  forms  of  their 
crowns,  and  are  thus  recognised  as  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and 
molars.  This  differentiation  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  denti- 
tion of  Cetacea  and  Edentata  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  different 
oi*ders,  canine  teeth,  or  incisor  teeth,  or  both,  may  be  absent.  These 
conditions  can  be  frequently  correlated  with  food.  But.  just  as  the 
grouping  of  the  teeth  in  mammals  may  approach  in  simplicity  the 
condition  in  reptiles,  so  the  teeth  of  some  reptiles  in  different  parts 
of  the  jaws  may  parallel  the  divisions  found  in  the  jaws  of  mammals 
which  show  considerable  differentiation. 

The  fourth  mammalian  character  is  the  cuspidate  condition  of  the 

crown  of  the  tooth.     This  results  from  a  folding  of  the  substance  out 

of  which  the  tooth  is  formed,  and  among  the  molar  teeth  of  many 

mammals  shows  a  specialisation  which  is  unparalleled  among  reptiles. 

But  OD  the  other  hand  the  complexity  of  some  hinder-molars  becomes 

simplified  in  the  premolar  region,  and  among  Edentates  and  Cetaceans 

the  tooth  crowns  are  simpler  than  among  some  reptiles.     In  several 

orders  of  mammals  it  is  obvious  that  the  direction  in  which  the  folds 

of  tooth  substance  are  disposed  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 

movement  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  a  fair  inference 

that  the  transverse  widening  of  molar  teeth,  no  less  than  their  diverse 

caspidate  character,  is  to  be  attributed  t^  the  mcreaaed  work  which 

food  baa  given  them  to  do  in  the  moVar  xegvoii',  ^xA  \3tkab\»  ^«s^^\siasjis^i 

or  suppreaaion  of  a  cusp  in  allied  genera  oi  inaTxuna^a^«^TAa^Vwv>i>D^a 
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With  Bimplicity  of  function  there  is  eimplicitj  of  detail  in  the 
crown  of  the  tooth.  Some  of  the  simplest  teeth  are  found  among  the 
Edentata,  where  the  tooth  is  often  sub-cylindrical,  but  as  the  crown 
is  worn  down,  its  original  form  is  not  seen.  TcUusia,  however,  is  an 
Edentate  with  snocessional  teeth,  and  while  the  crown  is  still  within 
the  jaw  it  has  a  form  which  is  as  reptilian  in  aspect  as  the  molar  tooth 
of  a  Teiu$,  The  orown  of  the  tooth  of  a  Cachalot  is  a  short  curved 
oone.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  molar  teeth  of  mammals  are  not 
necessarily  cuspidate,  and  that  in  simplicity  of  crown  there  may  be 
no  character  to  distinguish  a  mammal  from  a  reptile.  From  which  it 
is  probable  that  some  primitive  fossil  mammals  may  also  have  a  rep- 
tilian type  of  dentition.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  set  of  teeth  in  the 
jaws  of  Omithorh^fnchus,  hitherto  unknown,  raises  the  question  whether 
those  teeth  are  mammalian.  Mr.  Poulton  has  only  contributed  a 
vertical  transverse  section  of  one  of  these  teeth,*  which  shows  elevated 
external  and  internal  cusps.  I  have  no  other  knowledge  of  those  teeth, 
bat  the  condition  figured  is  suggestively  similar  to  a  coiTesponding 
section  of  a  molar  tooth  of  the  lizard  genus  Teiiis.'f  Professor  Mivart 
qnotesj  from  Mr.  Ponlton  a  passage,  which  I  do  not  find  in  that 
gentleman's  paper,  describing  the  tooth,  and  from  that  description  it 
would  appear  to  correspond  generally  with  the  tooth  of  the  adult 
Omitharhynchus,  I  have  already  considered  some  characters  of  those 
teeth,  and  allowing  for  their  degeneration,  they  seem  to  mo  to 
approach  as  close  perhaps  to  the  form  of  crown  in  lizards  like  TeiiM 
as  to  any  of  the  larger  bats. 

Fifthly,  mammalian  teeth  are  often  remarkable  for  the  wear  of  the 
crown.  This  attrition  appears  to  depend  npon  the  form  of  the  crown, 
the  apposition  of  crowns,  the  development  of  enamel,  and  the  nature  of 
food.  It  is  exceptionally  well  seen  among  Elephants,  Ungulates,  and 
Edentates;  but  almost  all  mammalian  teeth  show  some  change  of 
aspect  with  wear.  This  condition  is  much  less  general  among  reptiles ; 
bat  in  the  extinct  Ornithischia  the  serrated  crowns  of  the  tt^eth  are 
as  well  worn  as  in  any  mammal.  The  long  teeth  of  Hyperodapedon^ 
appear  to  be  well  worn  down  to  the  palate.  Exceptionally  teeth  of 
lehthyosawfiAB  and  PolyptycJiodon  show  both  vertical  wear  and  lateral 
wear,  and  there  are  specimens  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  from  the 
Cambridge  Oreensand  in  which  teeth  of  these  genera  have  the  crown 
worn  away  transversely  almost  down  to  the  root ;  so  that  neither 
wear   nor   its  absence    has  any   importance  as  a  class    character, 

•  « Boy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  43,  p.  355. 

f  Sir  B.  Owen  oompareB  the  teeth  of  Ornithorhynchus  to  those  of  the  reptilian 
foMil  FlaeoduM  ('Oeol.  Soo.  Quart.  Joum./  vol.  86,  p.  423),  but  the  details  of 
■tmctore  of  the  orown  are  not  the  Mine. 

/  'Eor,  See.  Proe.,'  roL  43,  p.  373, 
§  Ljdekker,  'India  Geol.  Sivr.  Mem,/  aer,  iw,  vol.  1.  part  5,  pU  ^, 
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bat  this  condition  of  teeth  varies  in  every  order  with  the  haWtnil 
food. 

Finally,  the  snccession  of  the  teeth  has  been  regarded  as  a  mam* 
malian  class  character.     It  is  exceptional,  and  an  individual  peculi- 
arity, for  more  than  two  sets  of  teeth  to  be  cut  in  a  mammal,  though 
evidence  has  been  broaght  forward  that  this  reptilian  condition  is 
occasionally  present  in  man.     But  even  in  those  mammals  which  cut 
a  second  set  of  teeth  there  are  commonly  some  molars  which  have 
ho  predecessors,  and  are  a  single  series  throughout  life.     So  far  as  is 
known,  most  Edentata  and  Cetacea  have  but  one  set  of  teeth,  which  is 
never  renewed;  and  according  to  Professor  Flower,  Tatusia  is  the 
only  Edentate  in  which  successional  teeth  are  known  to  be  developed. 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  a  successional  tooth  in  any  Dioynodont 
reptile.     Sir  R.  Owen  has  found  no  evidence  that  the  Theriodontia 
possessed  '*  a  milk  series  of  teeth.'**     When  a  successional  tooth  is 
present  in  mammals  it  usually  originates  below  the  tooth  in  wear,  or 
behind  it  as  in  the  elephant.     This  condition  is  seen  in  some  reptiles 
as  in  the  Omithischia.     But  the  typical  condition  of  reptilian  sncoes* 
sion  is  for  the  germ  of  the  new  tooth  to  be  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth 
in  wear.     This  is  the  condition  in  Ichthyosaurs  and  most  of  the  extinct 
Reptilia,  and  is  often  though  not  invariably  seen  in  Crocodiles.     It  is, 
therefore,  interesting  that  Mr.  Poulton  describes  the  new-found  teeth 
in   Omithorhynchu8  as  possibly  on  the  inner  side   of  the  so-called 
homy  plates,  though  in  the  lower  jaw  they  are  certainly  below  those 
plates.     Hence,  if  those  germs  are  successional  teeth  their  relative 
position  would  not   be  inconsistent  with  reptilian    or    nii>.mmiLlift.n 
type. 

From  this  discussion  I  conclude  that  in  all  morphological  relations 
the  teeth  of  mammals  may  be  so  simplified  as  to  approach  closely  to 
conditions  which  would  be  regarded  as  typically  reptilian. 

I  have  next  to  show  that  the  prevalent  conception  of  the  reptilian 
type  of  tooth  is  equally  indefinite.  The  differentiation  is  less  striking 
than  among  mammals,  but  in  almost  all  moi*phologioal  characters 
reptiles  suggestively  approach  mammals,  though  these  characters 
seem  to  me  most  remarkable  in  the  grouping  of  the  teeth  into  ana- 
logues of  molars,  premolars,  canines  and  incisors,  and  in  the 
characters  of  the  crown  in  molar  and  other  teeth.  It  is  rather  among 
the  oldest  extinct  Reptilia  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  mammalian  dentition,  and  so  it  is ;  but  evidences  of  a 
similar  differentiation  may  be  detected  among  Crocodiles  and  Lizards. 

The  form  of  the  crown  varies  very  little  from  front  to  back  among 
Crocodiles,  though  some  teeth  are  relatively  large,  and  the  smaller 
posterior  teeth  are  a  little  compresaed  tnixv&vQTsely ;  but  when  the 
teeth  are  drawn  from  the  jaw  the  aAveoVi  ^ow  iiiiA\^^s»)Btf:>^oa  ^\^5;^ 

^  *  Geol.  Soo.  Quart.  Joum.;  Vo\.  ^1 ,  v-  ^^- 
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nuglit  be  regarded  ae  mammalian.  This  character  has  been  fignred 
from  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  1878  it  was  remarked*  *'  among  Croco- 
diles, I  recognise  in  the  well-known  wavy  outline  of  the  jaws  a 
demarcation  of  teeth  into  regions  which  have  a  fair  right  to  be 
named  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars,  and  constitute  a 
dentition  as  Theriodont  in  principle,  but  not  so  specialised,  as  is  seen 
in  the  South  African  fossil  group.  In  the  Crocodile  the  regions 
are  easily  recognised  by  the  form,  size,  and  characters  of  the  tooth 
sockets  when  all  the  teeth  are  drawn,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  incisors  occupy  a  flat  or  slightly  concave  region  below  the 
premaxillary  bone.  Then  at  the  head  of  the  crest  is  the  large 
canine  placed  between  the  premaxillary  and  maxillary  bones.  Next 
succeeds  a  portion  of  jaw  with  concave  outline  occupied  by  small 
teeth,  which  sometimes  become  larger  from  before  backward ;  these 
are  the  premolars.  And,  lastly,  there  are  teeth  in  another  con- 
caTe  region  which  have  the  position  of  molars ;  these  may,  in  the 
young  animal,  all  be  contained  in  a  groove,,  with  sockets  scarcely 
better  indicated  than  among  Ichthyosaurs  or  some  Cetaceans.  In 
many  Teleosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs  the  incisor  teeth  are  relatively 
large,  and  the  succeeding  molars  are  smaller ;  and  in  the  Oroitho- 
saur  Dimorphodon  the  incisor  teeth  are  exceptionally  large,  as  com- 
pared with  the  molars.  The  teeth  of  South  African  reptiles  termed 
Theriodontia  difFer  from  such  types  chiefly  in  the  development  of  large 
canines.  The  incisors  remain  large,  the  canines  are  larger,  and  the 
molars  relatively  small,  as  may  be  seen  in  such  genera  as  Cynodraco 
and  Lycotaunu.  In  this  group  the  incisors  have  both  crown  and  root 
compressed  from  side  to  side.  The  crowu  often  has  a  prominent 
sharp  chisel-like  external  cusp,  and  a  small  internal  cusp  which  gives 
the  tooth  a  mammalian  aspect.  This  character  is  well  seen  in  the 
Russian  genus  Beuterosaurus  as  figured  by  Eichwald  and  by 
Mr.  Twelvetrees,  the  latter  specimen  being  in  the  National  Collection. 
A  similar  condition,  but  with  the  inner  cnsp  less  conspicuous,  is  seen 
in  a  new  genus  from  South  Africa  allied  to  Veuterosaurusy  here 
figured,  which  may  be  named  Olaridodon,  In  this  tooth,  besides  the 
elevated  outer  and  inner  cusps,  there  are  on  both  sides  elevated  lateral 
borders  to  the  crown,  so  that  it  includes  a  concave  area,  which  in 
mode  of  formation  of  the  concavity  may  be  compared  to  the  concave 
crown  of  the  molar  tooth  of  Omithorhynchus^  though  the  proportions 
of  the  tooth  are  dissimilar.  Yet  if  a  tooth  of  this  type  is  supposed  to 
lose  its  root  by  degeneration,  it  might  show  a  close  approximation  to 
the  tooth  of  such  a  mammal  as  Omithorhynchus,  The  canine  teeth 
in  Theriodonts,  like  those  of  some  of  the  lower  mammalian  orders, 
appear  to  be  placed  in  the  maxillary  bone,  and  not  iiv  Wie  %uVqlt^ 
between  that  bone  and  the  premaxillary,  aa  in  the  higVieT  loaxKcaa^a. 
*  ''ODProoohpbon,"'Chol  Boc,  Quart.  Joum.,'  vol.  84, 1^1%,  ^^.  WW-^. 
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'  Richard  Owen  has  shown,  these  teeth  in  size,  form,  and  serra- 
te altogether  like  canines  of  carnivorous  mammals.  The  molar 
of  Theriodonts  are  nsnallj  but  little  specialised,  and  are  small 
ten  simple  cones.  Even  in  Qulesawrus  the  crowns  of  the  molars 
impressed  from  side  to  side,  and  they  have  a  central  cnsp  no 
developed  than  in  a  lizard,  with  a  smaller  cnsp  on  each  side, 
as  in  some  seals  and  porpoises,  and  as  among  porpoises  there  is 
single  root. 

Fie.  3. 


and  canine  teeth  of  GaUtamrut, — ^Brit.  Mus.,  B.  845.    The  posterior  teeth 
are  fractured,  ihowing  that  the  pulp  carity  is  closed  at  the  base. 

American  genns,  EmpediaSj  from  Permian  or  Triassio  rocks, 
3d  bj  Professor  Ck)pe  to  a  distinct  order,  the  Pelycosanria,  shows 
insnal  specialisation  of  the  molar  teeth.  They  are  compressed 
front  to  back,  so  as  to  have  a  great  transverse  extension  on  the 
,  which  is  absent  from  the  premolars.     There  is  a  contraction 

the  crown  which  is  quite  mammalian,  and  the  root  is  single. 
Town  may  be  described  as  having  three  cusps.     The  median 

Fio.  4. 


nrerse  and  superior  views  of  molar  tooth  of  Empeditu, — ^Brlt.  Mus.,  B.  613. 


1  cusp  is  the  most  elevated,  and  is  the  only  one  which  shows 
ice  of  wear,  but  the  external  and  internal  limits  of  the  crown 
th  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  concave  spaces  which  divide 
&x>m  the  middle  cusp.  Hence  the  tooth  ofEers  some  evidence  of 
Busps  in  parallel  aenea  aa  a  reptilian  character)  aud  %o  i«x  \k!^\;& 
roximate  reptilian  and  mammaUan  types.  T\nB  dsaXaX  ^QitL« 
1  JShnped*aa  baa  ita  chief  interest  in  an  appTOxvma^ivon  ^\iVi\^ 
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it  makea  to  the  Golden  Cape  Hole,  OiyryiocKUma  auna,  Ita  teech  i 
rather  more  numeroas  in  the  pranolar  r^on,  but  otherwiae  t 
motani  in  the  mammal  BimiUrly  have  one  root ;  the^  have  the  mi 
transrerse  eztensioQ  with  three  onaps,  of  whiob  the  middle  mie 
■imilarlf  wetl-developed,  so  that  the  chief  diflerenoea  are  that 
Ohryiochhria  the  crown  is  wide  on  the  onter  margin  and  namn 
internally  as  a  wedge,  while  the  external  ctup  is  snbdivided  into  in 
The  lower  jaw  teeth  of  Empeditu  resemble  those  in  the  sknil,  but 
CkryMchlorit  the  maodibnlar  teeth  are  bicuspid,  except  that  the  fir 
two  molars  have  tho  inner  cusp  divided  longitndinallj.  In  tl 
accompanying  figures  theee  genera  are  contrasted;  and  if  Oaleiavr 
snggests  a  primitive  mammalian  type  allied  in  dentition  to  eea, 
Empedias  as  strikingly  resembles  an  inseotivorons  mammal. 


jyu 


JUmpediai  mdnri*. 
BeptilioD  dentition. 


The  Lacertilia  inclade  many  types  of  dentition,  among  which  i 
genera  with  characters  snggestively  mammaliaii  both  in  the  gronp: 
of  the  teeth  and  forms  of  the  crowns. 

In  the  Frilled  Lizai-d,  Ghlamydotaurut,  there  is  one  oanine  tooth 

each  anterior  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  these  teeth  are  sepwa- 

6iom  each  other  bj  small  inciHors.     In  the  akall  there  are  on  et 

aide  ID  corresponding  positions  two  canine  tB«ft\i  ^\ba«&  n^\i]  t 

/A^rs//^  in  AQcceasion  to  each  Other. 
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'    la  ttost  UutrdH,  m  in  nuuij'  mammals,  oaDine  Weth  are  ftbaent; 

ud  scnnetimea  there  ia  a  mora  or  lew  marked  gap  in  the  poeitions  in 

whioh  tb^  might  oocnr. 

The  teeth  which  are  in  the  pontaon  of  molars  may  exhibit  modifica- 
tima  in  the  forme  of  the  crown  which  correspond  to  premolare  and 
wfan.  ThoB.  in  spectea  of  Tnut,  thera  an  five  or  sis  bicuspid  teei^ 
w)aA  have  the  caspa  one  internal  to  the  other,*  while  in  franl  of  them 

Fia.  6. 


^litUtt  Teiat,  ihowiag  bionipid  molan,  premolan  nitb  one  cuBp,  uid  ii 
Aftv  ft  pbotogntph  b;  Herbert  Jackioii,  E>q. 


A.  uoIat  tooth  of  Ttimt,  aeeo  from  above,  toucb  enlarged. 


bfto  erne  oeemmon  iaBdrertentlj  kttributei  ttiit  (s^tt<K\«(  to  >ii« 
.  M  mj-  tpedmen  wm  m  labelled  kWi  il  owm  vnto  m^  -^jOmka- 
Immjndabted  to  Mr.  Boulenger  for  the  rectiflwtion.  wxd  *W(nft<«\\»w« 
it  *fconid  be  MKwiated  will  the  g«wi  Triuft. 
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are  about  seven  teeth  with  single  cusps  which  correspond  to  the  oatei 
cnsps  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  series.  In  this  genus  there  is  a  lon^n 
tndinal  channel  between  the  casps  of  the  molar  teeth.  Seen  from  tht 
palatal  aspect  the  crown  of  a  tooth  is  snb-qnadrate,  and  the  exteroal 
cnsp  is  the  more  elevated,  so  that  the  tooth  has  an  aspect  which  is 
insectiYorons  rather  than  edentate.  Both  cusps  are  Compressed  so  as 
to  form  sharp  longitudinal  cutting  edges.  At  their  bases  thej  are 
conuected  on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  tooth  bj 
low  transverse  concave  ridges.  In  my  specimen  these  transverse 
ridges  are  sufficiently  marked  in  the  skull ;  but  are  stronger  in  the 
lower  jaw,  where  their  surfaces  are  not  quite  smooth.  If  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ridges  were  stronger,  the  crown  of  this  tooth  in  quadrate 
form,  external  and  internal  cnsps  and  elevated  border,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  the  tooth  of  Omithorhyfichus  to  give  some  ground 
for  regarding  that  tooth  as  reptilian  in  plan.  And  it  has  already  been 
seen  that  in  degeneration  of  the  fang,  which  induced  Sir  B.  Owen  to 
compare  the  teeth  to  those  of  the  reptile  genus  PUicodus,  and  in 
implantation  in  a  groove  in  the  jaws  there  is  no  departure  from 
reptilian  types.  If  the  tooth  of  the  Ornithorhynchits  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  exactly  paralleled  in  any  other  animal,  it  is  at  least  evident 
that  the  teeth  are  as  reptilian  as  the  skeleton ;  and  if  the  corre- 
spondence is  not  closer,  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  degeneration 
which  has  replaced  the  enamel  of  the  tooth  with  homy  matter. 

Modem  lizards  are  not  a  group  of  animals  in  which  theoretical 
considerations  would  suggest  a  search  for  mammalian  characters  ii 
the  teeth,  but  they  happen  to  be  the  only  group  of  Reptilia  which  it 
at  all  well  known  in  which  the  teeth  show  a  diversity  which  is  in  anj 
degree  comparable  with  the  diversity  of  mammalian  teeth.  Whethei 
those  characters  have  been  inherited  from  remote  ancestry,  or  spon. 
taneonsly  developed  in  their  possessors  under  varying  conditions  o: 
existence,  as  seems  probable,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  for  ii 
either  case  they  throw  illustrative  light  on  the  classificational  value  o: 
teeth  of  mammalia.  If  the  different  forms  of  cusp  development  founc 
in  lizards  could  be  combined,  teeth  would  result  with  crowns  like  the 
cuspidate  crowns  of  many  mammals.  Thus,  in  Cnemtdophorus  then 
are  two  cusps  arranged  longitudinally ;  in  Atnetva  the  tooth  maj 
have  one  large  cusp  with  a  small  cnsp  by  its  side,  or  in  the  fore-parl 
of  the  jaw  there  may  be  a  small  cusp  on  each  side.  If  this  kind  oJ 
serration  were  combined  with  the  transversely  bicuspid  teeth  of  Tetut 
or  of  Empedias  crowns  would  result  which  would  have  mammaliar 
patterns.  In  Amblyrhynchus  cristatua  the  external  part  of  the  crowr 
is  deeply  cleft  so  as  to  be  divided  much  as  in  some  seals  into  a  mediai 
denticle.  Banked  by  a  lateral  denticle  on  each  side ;  but  on  the  interna] 
side  the  base  of  the  crown  thickens,  forming  «b  Xaxg^  ^%^XftTL'^  oViN^s^*? 
urea,  which  is  evidently  an  undivided  intemaV  cns^^\\k^  VNi^vDA^ro: 
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inciBor  cusp  of  Detiterotaurus^  for  it  is  equally  developed  in  succesdoiial 
ieetih.  which  have  not  come  into  nse.  Thus,  Amhlyrhyiichua  makes  a 
ptrtaal  corahination  of  the  characters  of  Ameiva  and  Teius,  and  shows 
what  maj  be  termed  a  snb-mammalian  type. 


Fio.  8. 
Anterior  aspect.    Lateral  aspect. 


External  aspect. 


Teeth  of  Ambfyrhynchut, 


Two  molar  teeth  of  Ameiva^ 


The  teeth  of  Iguana  are  serrate  and  acuminate,  bat  if  they  were 
Supposed  to  lose  the  acuminate  character  by  all  the  donticles  growing 
to  the  same  height  from  a  depressed  base,  then  the  parallel  vertical 
serrations  would  reproduce  the  incisors  of   Oaleopithecus ;    and  that 
the  incisors  have  originated  in  some  such  way  is  suggested  by  the 
premolars  in  that  genus  being  acuminate  and  serrated.     The  grooved 
tooth  of  Plagiauhix  and  Hypsiprymnus  is  equally  suggestive  of  the 
origin  of  complicated  molars  from  a  simpler  foinn  such  as  may  be 
found  in  reptiles.    It  is  well  to  remember,  as  showing  how  difficult  it 
is  to  recognise  class  characters  in  the  form  of  a  tooth  crown,  that  a 
naturalist  so  familiar  with  mammals  as  de  Blainville  was  of  opinion 
that  the  small  mammalian  jaws  from  Stonesfield,  known  as  Amphi- 
theriumy  were  the  jaws  of  reptiles  before  Sir  R.  Owen  demonstrated 
that  the  molar  teeth  possessed  two  roots.     But  whether  the  molar 
teeth  of  mammals  were  evolved  out  of  simple  reptilian  types  of  teeth 
such  as  have  been  discussed  as  consequences  of  other  changes  in  the 
skull,  or  are  due  to  the  influence  of  habitual  food  on  inherited  struc- 
ture, it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  primitive  mammals  possessed 
teeth  of  reptilian  type,  less  difEerentiafced  than  the  molar  teeth  of 
some  existing  lizards. 
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Y.  '^  Researches  on  the  Structure,  Organisation,  and  Claasifica* 
tion  of  the  Fossil  Reptilia.  IV.  On  a  Large  Humerus  from 
the  East  Brak  River,  South  Africa,  indicating  a  New  Order 
of  Fossil  Animals  which  was  more  nearly  intermediate 
between  Reptiles  and  Mammals  than  the  Groups  hitherto 
known/'   By  H.  G.  Seelky,  F.R.S.    Received  April  5,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  late  Mr.  A.  G.  Bain  sent  to  the  British  Mnsenm  a  bone, 
No.  36,250,  which  the  anthor  regards  as  a  right  humerus.  It  is 
32  cm.  long.  The  crests  at  its  proximal  end  are  compared  with 
those  in  the  corresponding  bone  of  Saurischia,  Omithosanrs,  and 
Anomodonts;  and  they  show  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the 
crests  seen  in  Monotremes,  though  their  direction  may  be  more 
reptilian.  The  distal  end  of  the  bone  is  entirely  mammalian  in  plan. 
Its  resemblances  are  about  equally  strong  to  Edentata  and  Monotre- 
mata,  and  there  are  evidences  of  more  distant  relationship  with 
Insectivora,  with  certain  Marsupials,  seals,  and  other  Camivora.  On 
the  whole  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  refer  the  fossil  to  the 
Monotremata.  It  is  named  Propappus  omocratua.  The  anthor  pro- 
poses to  associate  with  it  StereoracMs  of  Professor  Gaudry,  in  an 
order  named  Gennetotheria.  While  the  humerus  of  Stereorachis  only 
differs  from  Monotremes  in  generic  characters,  and  conforms  in  plan 
to  the  monotreme  rather  than  the  edentate  type,  the  shoulder-girdle  is 
intermediate  between  Echidna  and  the  Anomodont  KeirognfUhus^  and 
the  dentition  resembles  that  of  reptiles  like  Lyoosaurus  and  other 
Theriodonts. 


VI.  "  Researches  on  the  Structiure,  Organisation,  and  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Fossil  Reptilia.  V.  On  Associated  Bones  of  a 
Small  Anomodont  Reptile  {Keirognathus  cordylus^  Seeley), 
showing  the  Relative  Dimensions  of  the  Anterior  Parts  of 
the  Skeleton,  and  Structure  of  the  Fore-limb  and  Shoulder- 
girdle."    By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.RS.    Received  April  5,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

This  specimen  was  collected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bain  at  Klip  Fontein, 
Fraaer*8  Berg,  and  registered  in  the  British  Museum  as  49,413. 

The  head  is  described  in  detail,  and  except  in  the  very  small  sixe 
of  the  teeth,  shows  no  difEerence  oi  iuipoTtatnce  Ixotcl  \Xift  i^K:d>\%  ^\*xv- 
bated  to  IHcynodon^ 


■s- 
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The  shonlder-girdle  is  described  and  restored,  and  found  to  consist 
of  interclavicle,  clavicles,  stemam,  coracoidH,  pre-coracoids,  and 
scapal®.  The  scapnla  is  in  plan  like  Ktstecephalus.  The  nearest 
appitmch  to  the  coracoid  and  pre-coracoid  is  found  among  the  niono- 
treme  mammals.  The  clavicle  extended  along  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  scapula,  and  made  an  angular  bend,  so  as  probably  to  meet  the 
interclavicle.  The  interclavicle  appears  to  meet  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  coracoids  and  not  to  overlap  them  in  front.  It  approximates 
in  form  to  the  bone  in  Omithorhynchm^  IchthyosaurtUy  and  certain 
lizards,  but  is  relatively  much  larger,  and  is  larger  than  the  inter- 
clavicle of  Stereorachis.  The  sternum,  which  is  transversely  extended, 
is  better  compared  with  that  of  a  lizard  or  Dinosaur.  The  shoulder- 
girdle  as  a  whole  is  intermediate  between  monotreme  manmials  and 
known  reptiles,  but  with  the  former  type  predominating. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-limb  are  described  in  detail,  and  foand  to  be 
relatively  long  and  slender  and  generically  unlike  Dicynodon,  The 
carpus  is  complicated.  There  are  only  two  phalangeal  bones  in  each 
digit,  the  second  bone  being  a  well-developed  claw. 

Finally  a  restoration  is  given  of  the  aspect  of  the  animal. 


Yll.  **0n  the  ModificatiouH  of  the  First  and  Second  Visceral 
ArcheSy  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Homologies  of  the 
Auditory  Ossicles."  By  Hans  Gadow,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Strick- 
land Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Communicated  by  Professor 
M.  Foster,  Sec.  R.S.    Received  April  12,  1888.'^ 

(Abstract.) 

The  phylogenetic  development  of  the  first  visceral  ai'ches  shows  ns 
some  most  interesting  changes  of  function,  which  we  can  follow 
iipwards  from  the  lower  Selachians  to  the  highest  Mammals. 

Originally  entirely  devoted  to  respiration  as  gill-bearing  structures, 
tbe  whole  hyoidean  arch  becomes  soon  a  factor  in  the  alimentary  sys- 
tem. Its  proximal  half  forms  the  hinge  of  the  masticatory  apparatus, 
its  distal  half  remains  henceforth  connected  with  the  process  of  deglu- 
tition.  Then  this  suspensorial  arrangement  is  supei'seded  by  a  new 
inodification ;  the  hyomandibula  is  set  free  and  would  disappear  (it 
does  nearly  do  so  in  Dipnoi  and  certain  Urodela),  unless  it  were 
niade  use  of  for  a  new  function ;  with  its  having  entered  the  service  of 
the  conduction  of  sonnd,  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  departure^  aud  it 
w  8ayed  from  degeaeration.  The  whole  system  oi  tti©  ouq  \«  lowt 
j/eiBumts  of  the  middle  ear,  which  all  have  the  same  iuucVlon  fi»  eoxi- 
daetonaf  sound,  is  to  ho  looked  upon  bb  one  orcan  oi  one  eomm^ciX 
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origin,  namely,  as  a  modification  of  the  hjomandibala,  the  primitiTe 
proximal  paramere  of  the  second  yisceral  arch. 

Successive  Modifications  of  the  Mandibular  and  Hyoidean  Visceral 

Arches. 

I.  Primitive  condition  (NotidanidsB).  The  palato-qnadrate  bar 
alone  carries  the  mandible.  The  second  arch  is  indifferent.  Hyoman- 
dibnla  and  quadrate  (the  palatine  part  is  an  outgrowth)  are  both 
attached  to  the  cranium. 

II.  The  hyomandibula  gains  a  fibro-cartilaginous  connexion  with 
the  mandible,  the  masticatory  apparatus  becomes  ampbistylic  and 
occasionally  hyostylic  (Bajidse,  most  Selachians). 

The  hyoid  gains  a  cranial  attachment  (many  Bajidae). 

III.  The  quadrate-  or  autostylic  suspensorium  becomes  preponde- 
rant ;  the  hyomandibula  is,  as  in  Teleosteans,  divided  into  a  proximal 
and  into  a  distal  (symplectic)  element.  The  proximal  part  is  received 
into  a  fenestra  of  the  otic  capsule,  and  is  converted  into  a  stapes,  whilst 
the  distal  half  either  remains  {Proteus,  Siren^  Menopoma)  or  is  lost 
(other  Urodela).  The  whole  hyomandibula  would  have  been  lost 
owing  to  its  excalation  from  suspensorial  functions,  unless  it  had 
entered  the  auditory  service. 

rV.  The  autostylic  arrangement  prevails.  The  whole  hyomandibula 
remains,  gains  an  attachment  on  the  *'  iympanum,"  and  differentiates 
itself  into  several  conjointed  pieces,  notably  stapes  or  columella 
proper,  and  extra-columella  or  malleus. 

The  extra-columella  gains  connexion  with  the  parotic  cartilage ;  this 
connexion  frequently  remains,  but  in  Anv/ra  alone  it  contains  a  special 
element  of  probably  parotic  origin. 

The  quadrate  forms  an  important  part  of  the  tympanic  frame. 

IVa.  Collateral  departure  of  the  Anura,  The  connexion  between 
the  tympanal  part  of  the  hyomandibula  with  the  mandible  is  lost. 

y.  The  quadrate  still  forms  the  principal  suspensorial  part  of  the 
mandible.  The  extra-columella,  or  malleus,  retains  for  a  long  time  its 
previously  acquired  connexion  with  Meckel's  cartilage  {Amniuta). 

Ya,  The  top  end  of  the  hyoid  is  attached  to  the  cranium  {Oeekos, 
Mammalia),  and  is  occasionally  fused  with  the  extra-colnmella 
(Hatteria), 

Vb.  Or,  the  proximal  portion  of  the  hyoid  is  removed  from  the  skull 
and  remains  otherwise  well  developed  (m^st  Lizards);  or  its  proximal 
portion  becomes  reduced  and  lost  {Chelonia,  Crocodilia,  Ophidia^  Aves). 

Yc.  The   extra-columella  gains   an  attachment  to   the  quadrate, 
fi^aazDosa),   or  pterygoid,  whilst  its  connexion   with  the   mandible 
(OpAuiia,  Ckamoileon),  and  the  tympanum,  \b\osV). 
VL   The  quadrate  gradually  loses  its  articvAa^Voii  V\^  ^3aa  tcaxi- 
c/ib/e;  the  latter  gair.s  a  new  outer  ariicuVaiioTi  V\Odi  t\i^  %ojMMDM«aX\ 
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the  quadrate  acts  almost  entirely  as  a  tympanic  frame.  Incus  and 
nmlleus  fuse  sometimes  with  each  other,  and  lean  on  to  the  parotic 
region.  The  masticatory  joint  is  donbly  concaye-oonyex  {Monotremata), 
Yll.  The  quadrate  is  converted  into  the  principal  part  of  the  tym- 
panic frame,  vis.,  annnlns  tympanicns.  The  mandible  has  lost  its 
articulation  with  the  quadrate,  and  the  masticatory  joint  is  a  single 
eoncaYe-oonvez  one,  the  convexity  belonging  to  the  mandible  ( Jlfbno- 
d4phia). 
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May  3,  1888. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  receiyed  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

In  pnrsnance  of  the  Statutes  the  names  of  the  Candidates  reoom- 
meaded  for  election  into  the  Society  were  read  from  the  Chair  as 
follows : — 


Andrews,  Thomas,  F.B.S.E. 
Bo^mlej,  James  Thomson,  M.  A. 
Bojs,  Charles  Vernon. 
Church,  Arthur  Herbert,  M.A. 
Greenhill,       Professor       Alfred 

George,  M.A. 
Jervois,     Sir    William    Francis 

Drummond,  Lieut.-Gbn.  B.E. 
Lapworth,     Professor     Charles, 

LL.D. 


Parker,  Professor  T.  Jeffery. 
Poynting,  Professor  John  Henry, 

M.A. 
Ramsay,  Professor  William,  Ph.D. 
Teale,  Thomas  Pridgin,  F.R.C.S. 
Topley,  WiUiam,  P.G.S. 
Trimen,  Henry,  M.B. 
Ward,  Professor  Henry  Marshall, 

M.A. 
White,  William  Henry,  M.I.C.E. 


The  Bight  Hon.  John  Hay  Athol  Macdonald,  whose  certificate 
bad  been  suspended  as  required  by  the  Statutes,  was  balloted  for  and 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 


I.  "  On  the  Induction  of  Electric  Currents  in  conducting  Shells 

of  small  Thickness."     By  S.  H.  BuRBURY,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Commimicated 

by  H.  W.  Watson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    Received  March  22, 

1888. 

(Abstract.) 

1—4.  Definition  of  current  sheets,  current  shells,  superficial  cur- 
f^tg,  and  current  function. 

5.  Expression  for  the  vector  potential  of  the  currents  in  a  sheet, 

6.  "Expression  for  the  energy  of  a  system  of  current  a\iQQ\A  Vii  \«rca& 
oftiiecnrrent  function  and  magnetic  potential,  viz.  :— 
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2T  =  fU^<ZS. 


where  0  is  the  current  function,  Q  the  magnetic  potential,  and  dQjdv 
the  rate  of  its  variation  per  unit  of  length  of  the  normal. 

7.  The  magnetic  induction  due  to  the  sheet  with  current  function  ^ 
is  the  same  as  that  due  to  a  magnetic  shell  of  strength  0  oyer  the 
sur&ce  at  all  points  not  within  the  substance  of  the  shell. 

8.  Given  any  magnetic  field  external  to  a  surface,  S,  there  exists  s 
determinate  system  of  magnetic  shells  over  S  having  at  all  pointi 
within  the  surface  magnetic  potential  equal  to  that  of  the  externa 
field. 

9  and  10.  Therefore  also  a  system  of  currents  over  the  surfac< 
having  the  corresponding  property,  called  the  mctgnetie  screen 
Example  of  a  sphere. 

U,  12,  and  13.  If  the  function  -^  satisfy  the  conditions 

dfldv  =  ZP  +  mG  +  nH    on  S, 

y«^  =  0    within  S, 

then  F  =  dyftjdx^  Ac,  if  F,  G,  H  be  the  components  of  vecto: 
potential  due  to  the  external  system  and  its  magnetic  screen,  ^  i 
called  the  companion  function  to  F,  G,  H. 

14^17.  Solution  of  the  problem  of  induction  in  the  absence  o 
resistance  by  Lagrange's  equations,  where  the  external  system  varie 
continuously,  in  the  form — 

dt  d(f> 

where  0^,  Og,  and  Sq  relate  to  the  external  system,  and  0,  0,  and  S  t 
the  induced  currents  on  S. 

18.  This  gives  at  all  points  within  S 

dr~  -  di        '^" 

where  Y^q  ^^  *^®  companion  function  to  -=-^,    —=7^,  and  --^,  and  ^ 
.     JT    dQ      ^  dR 

^ar^  df  *°^  "ST- 
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I  19.  If  therefore  —  dF/cU,  Ac.,  are  to  be  regarded  as  components  of  an 

I  electromotiye  force,  notwithstanding  their  derivation  from  a  potential 

.  I  within  S,  they  will  produce  on  S  a  distribution  of  free  electricity 

"■  haring  potential  —  (^q  ■^"  V^)»  *°^  forming  a  complete  electric  screen, 

m  20.  There  is  no  energy  of  mntnal  action  between  the  electrostatic 

'  B  system,  if  it  exists,  and  the  electric  currents,  because 

^1        21  and  22.  The  effect  of  resistance  generally. 
I         23.  Definition  of  self-inductive  current  shells,  viz.,  those  for  which 
.1      the  values  at  any  time,  t,  of  the  component  currents,  u,  v,  w,  &c.,  are 
.  ■      found  from  their  values  at  a  given  epoch.by  multiplying  by  6~^'  where 
I      X  is  constant. 

I  24.  Investigation  of  the  condition  which  0,  the  current  function  > 
I  must  satisfy  in  order  that  a  current  shell  may  be  capable  of  being 
■      made  self -inductive. 

I  25.  If  this  condition  be  satisfied,  the  thickness  of  the  shell  which 

1       makes  it  self-inductive  is  determinate,  the  material  being  supposed 
Uniform. 

26.  And  X  varies  inversely  as  the  thickness. 

27.  General  property  of  self -inductive  shells  in  presence  of  a  cor- 
>*<esponding  magnetic  field  whose  potential  is  Qq  expressed  by  the 
^nation — 

^t  all  points  within  the  shell,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  to  the 
^ educing  system. 

28.  Example  (1),  when  dQIdt  =  constant. 

29.  Example  (2),  when  Q^  =  A  cos  X^  and  X  constant. 

30.  Some  consequences  deduced  from  the  last  example. 
Examples  of  self -inductive  shells,  viz. : — 

.31.  Spherical  shell. 

32.  Solid  of  revolution  about  the  axis  of  z,  0  being  a  function  of  z 
^rily. 

33.  Any  surface  if  0  be  a  function  of  z  only  and  -^  a  function  of  x 
^^d  y  only. 

34.  Example,  an  ellipsoidal  shell. 

35.  Case  of  an  infinite  plane  sheet  as  made  self-inductive  in  certain 


86.  Case  of  an  infinite  plane  sheet  when  not  self -inductive.  Arago's 
^^8k. 

37 — 40.  SeHf-inductive  abella  bounded  by  a  8UT£ace,  S,  "s?\kfiii  ?>  \a  ^ 
^€»DogeneonB  ianction  of  x^  y,  and  », 
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A  solid  formed  of  Buch  shells  and  the  action  of  outer  shells  upoi 
inner  ones,  or  vice  versa. 

40.  Case  of  a  solid  shell  of  small  finite  thickness. 

41.  Of  statical  distribution  of  electricity  on  a  conductor  as  pro 
duced  by  variation  of  magnetic  field. 

42.  Of  non-self-inductive  systems. 


II.  "  On  the  Relations  of  the  Diurnal  Barometric  Maxima  i 
certain  critical  Conditions  of  Temperature,  Cloud,  as 
Rainfall."  By  Henry  F.  Blanford,  F.R.S.  Receive 
March  30, 1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  author  refers  to  an  observation  of  Lament's  that  the  diuro 

barometric  variation  appears  to  be  compounded  of  two  distinct  el 

ments,  viz.,  a  wave  of  diurnal  period,  which  is  very  variable  in  d 

ferent  places,  and  which  appears  to  depend  on  the  horizontal  ai 

vertical  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  changes  in  the  distrib 

tion  of  its  mass,  and  a  semi-diurnal  element  which  is  remarkal 

constant  and  seems  to  depend  more  immediately  on  the  action  of  t 

sun.     Then,  referring  to  the  theory  of  the  semi-diurnal  variatic 

originally  put  forward  by  Espy,  and  subsequently  by   Davies  a 

Kreil,  the  author  points  out  that  the  morning  maximum  of  pressc 

approximately  coincides  with  the  instant  when  the  temperature 

rising  most  rapidly.     This  is  almost  exactly  true  at  Prague,  Yarkai 

both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  in  the  winter  months  at  Melboun 

At  the  tropical  stations,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Batavia,  and  at  M 

bourne  in  the  summer,  the  barometric  maximum  follows  the  instt 

of  most  rapid  heating  by  a  shorter  or  longer  interval ;  and  the  autl 

remarks  that  this  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  conv 

tion,  which  must  accelerate  the  time  of  most  rapid  heating  near  1 

ground  sur&ce ;  while  the  barqmetric  efEect,  if  real,  must  be  det 

mined  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  a  great  height.    W 

reference  to  Lament's  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  Espy's  thee 

a  condition  is  pointed  out  which  alters  the  data  of  the  problem,  v 

the  resistance  that  must  be  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  pressn 

wave  through  the  extremely  cold  and  highly  attenuated  atmosphc 

strata,  whose  existence  is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  lumim 

meteors. 

With  respect  to  the  evening  maximum  of  pressure,  it  is  pointed 
that  very  generally,  and  especially  in  India,  and  also  at  Melboui 
there  ia  a  Btrongly-mBX'kei.  minimum  in  the  diurnal  variation  of  clc 
between  Bonset  and  midnight,  which,  on  au  avexa^e^  a&  a\>  ^i^<c^ 
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and  Melbourne,  coincides  with  the  evening  maximnm  of  the  barometer. 
A  shmlar  coincident  miniTrnnn,  even  more  strongly  marked,  charac- 
terises the  dinmal  variation  of  the  rainfall  at  Galcatta  and  Batavia 
in  their  respective  rainy  seasons.  In  the  anthor's  opinion  these  facts 
seem  to  point  to  a  compression  and  dynamic  heating  of  the  clond- 
forming  strata,  and  he  points  to  the  existence  of  a  small  irregularity 
in  the  dinmal  temperature  curves  of  Prague,  Calcutta,  and  Batavia, 
which  may  possibly  be  due  to  such  action.  It  is  further  remarked 
that  the  evening  maximum  about  coincides  with  the  time  when  the 
eyening  fall  of  temperature,  after  a  rapid  reduction  between  6  or  7 
and  10  P.M.,  becomes  nearly  uniform  in  rate,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  former  may  possibly  be  determined  by  the  check  of  the  rate  of 
collapse  of  the  cooling  atmosphere.  But  it  is  observed  that  both  the 
morning  and  evening  waves  of  pressure  probably  involve  other  ele- 
ments than  the  forced  waves,  and  are  in  part  rhythmic  repetitions  of 
previous  waves. 


III. "  Effect  of  Chlorine  on  the  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Voltaic 
Couple/'    By  G.  Gore,  F.R.S.    Received  April  7,  1§88. 

If  the  electromotive  force  of  a  small  voltaic  couple  of  unamal- 
^^aoiated  magnesium  and  platinum  in  distilled  water,  is  balanced 
through  the  coil  of  a  moderately  sensitive  galvanometer  of  about 
loo  ohms  resistance,  by  means  of  that  of  a  small  Daniell's  cell  plus 
that  of  a  sufficient  number  of  couples  of  iron  and  G-erman  silver  of  a 
snitable  thermoelectric  pile  (see  '  Proceedings  of  the  Birmingham 
Philosophical  Society,*  vol.  4,  p.  130),  the  degree  of  potential  being 
Doted ;  and  sufficiently  minute  quantities  of  very  dilute  chlorine- 
water  are  then  added  in  succession  to  the  distilled  water,  the  degree 
of  electromotive  force  of  the  couple  is  not  affected  until  a  certain 
definite  proportion  of  chlorine  has  been  added;  the  potential  then 
saddenly  commences  to  increase,  and  continues  to  do  so  with  each 
farther  addition  within  a  certain  limit.  Instead  of  making  the  ex- 
periment by  adding  chloiine-water,  it  may  be  made  by  gradually 
diluting  a  very  weak  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine. 

The^minimum  proportion  of  chlorine  necessary  to  cause  this  sudden 
change  of  electromotive  force  is  extremely  small ;  in  my  experiments 
it  has  been  1  part  in  17,000  million  parts  of  water,*  or  less  than  a 
7000th  part  of  that  required  to  yield  a  barely  perceptible  opacity  in 
ten  times  the  bulk  of  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  silver.    The  quantity  of  liquid  necessary  for  acting  upon  the  couple 

*  As  1  part  of  chlorine  in  17^612  million  parts  of  water  had  no  V\«%»V&  efi^V>)^\i\ 
1  in  17,000  mUlwaa  bsd  a  dJBtinot  effect,  the  influence  of  the  dVSieTexice,  ot  q1\  \»!i\* 
a  Sao,000  millions,  has  been  detected. 
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is  small,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  the  effect  of  the  aboye  pro- 
portion, or  of  less  than  one  ten-thonsand-millionth  of  a  g^ndn  of 
chlorine  in  one-tenth  of  a  cnbio  centimetre  of  distilled  water  by  this 
process.  The  same  kind  of  action  occurs  with  other  electrolytes,  bat 
requires  larger  proportions  of  dissolved  substance. 

As  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  method  appears  extreme,  I 
add  the  following  remai'ks  : — The  original  solution  of  washed  chlorine 
in  distilled  water  was  prepared  in  a  dark  place  by  the  usual  method 
from  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganic  oxide,  and  was  kept  in  an 
opaque,  well-stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark.  The  strength  of  this  liquid 
was  found  by  means  of  volumetric  analysis  with  a  standard  solution 
of  argentic  nitrate  in  the  usual  manner,  the  accuracy  of  the  silver 
solution  being  proved  by  means  of  a  known  weight  of  pure  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  chlorine  liquid  contained  2*3  milligrammes,  or 
0*03565  grain  of  chlorine  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  was  just  about 
three-fourths  saturated. 

One-tenth  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  ("No.  1"),  or 
0*003565  grain  of  chlorine  was  added  to  9*9  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and 
mixed.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  this  second  liquid  ('*  No.  2  "),  or 
0*0003565  grain  of  chlorine  was  added  to  99  c.c.  of  water  and  mixed ; 
the  resulting  liquid  ("No.  3")  contained  0000003565  grain  of  ohkufM 
per  cubic  centimetre.  To  make  the  solution  ("  No.  4  ")  for  eaoiibv 
the  voltaic  couple,  successive  portions  of  one-tenth  or  one-twottiii^ 
cubic  centimetre  of  "  No.  3  "  liquid  were  added  to  900  c.c.  of  diititii^ 
water  and  mixed. 

I  have  employed  the  foregoing  method  for  examining  the  stetti 
and  degrees  of  combination  of  substances  dissolved  in  eleiUoljI^I^ 
and  am  also  investigating  its  vai*iou8  relations. 


IV.  *'  Electro-chemical  Eflfects  on  Magnetising  Iron.  Part  IL** 
By  Thomas  Andrews,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.  Comnnmicated  by 
Professor  G.  G.  Stokes,  P.R.S.    Received  April  9, 1888. 

The  novel  electro-chemical  effects  observed  between  a  magneiiMd 
and  an  unmagnetised  bar  when  in  circuit  in  certain  solutions,  reootded 
in  the  first  part  of  this  research,  were  of  such  an  interesting  ohanoier 
that  I  thought  it  desirable  to  extend  the  investigation.  The  present 
memoir  contains  the  results  of  a  further  study  of  these  magpaeto- 
chemical  phenomena,  which  were  found  to  be  more  marked  and 
characteristic  when  experimenting  with  some  of  the  reagents  herein 
'  described.  The  method  of  experimentation  was  generally  similar  to 
that  puraned  and  described  in  Part  1,  tYvoxi^  \\»  ^^&  TLOooasary  to 

•  For  first  part  Bee  voV.  4a,  ^.  ^^. 
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introdnoe  nnmerons  modifications  of  detail  and  also  some  entirelj  new 
modes  of  experimentation  hereafter  referred  to.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
form,  of  apporatos,  ooil  of  750  wraps,  Ac.,  need  with  the  larger  iron 
and  steel  bare.  In  this  apparatus  the  ends  of  each  pair  of  bars  were 
deeply  immersed  in  the  solation  contained  in  the  vessel  D,  below  the 
coil ;  liability  to  possible  temperatore  errors  from  any  heating  of  the 
coil  waa  thns  obviated.  The  nnmagnetised  bar  B  was  made  shorter 
than  the  bar  A  in  the  ooil,  so  as  to  avoid  partial  magnetisation  from 
outside  indnction  of  the  coil,  which  would  have  been  more  liable  to 
occnr  had  the  bar  stood  in  full  length  parallel  with  the  coil.  This 
arrangement  waa  found  preferable  when  using  large  st«el  bars,  as 
induced  magnetiam  to  any  considerable  extent  of  the  bar  B  would 
have  detracted  from  the  full  effect.  In  some  instances,  however,  this 
precaution  was  not  adopted.  The  apparatus,  coil,  &c.,  used  with  the 
smaller  iron  and  steel  bars  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  A  single-cell  biohro< 
mate  battery  was  employed  in  connexion  with  the  coil  for  magnetisa- 
tion  during  all  the  experiments  recorded  in  this  memoir. 

Ka.  S.  Fia.  i. 


^1 

B^ 

''^1 

^^B|||^H,,.,LJII 

Boale  i  incliei  —  1  foot. 


The  bora  were  of  specially  prepared  wroaght  iron  and  cast  steel ; 
the  smaller  bars  were  8j|  inches  long,  0261  inch  diameter,  and  the 
larger  bars  were  {•inch  diameter,  the  longer  one  (A)  waa  10^  uicbea 
long,  And  tha  akorter  oae  (B)  5^  inches  long ;  all  tbe  TO&a  wete  ^u^*^ 
poUmhed,     The  general  pbjsioal  properties  oi  the  met.^  are  ^■^ftii.  "isi- 
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Table  B.    The  cast-steel  bars  were  employed  in  some  of  the  ezpc 
ments,  because  after  magnetisatioii  in  the  ooil  their  subsequent 
flnence  as  permanent  magnets  of  lower  strength  could  be  observed 
referred  to  in  course  of  this  memoir. 

Table  B. — Physical  Properties  of  the  Metals. 


Deaoriptioii. 

Contraction  of 

area  at  fracture 

per  cent. 

Extension 
per  cent. 

Breaking  stni 
per  square  ine 
of  original 
area. 

Small   iron    ban    (Wortlej 
best  8crai>)  •••••••.••.••. 

23 
22 

28 
24 

2-6 
20 

24  0 
20-0 

tons. 
45*82 

Small  cast-steel  ban 

Large  iron  ban  (Wortlej  best 
scran)  .•••«.••.••. 

56*42 
24*46 

Large  cast-steel  ban 

45*81 

The  muJl  mm  and  steel  ban  were  drawn  through  a  wortlej  i 

'.large  iron  and  steel  ban  were  rolled  rods. 

The  ohemical  reagents  employed  as  electrolytes  consisted  of  so 
tions  of  bromine,  ferric  chloride,  and  chlorine-water,  ferrous  -anlpin 
ferric  chloride,  cupric  chloride,  cupric  sulphate,  cuprio  nitrate,  cap 
acetate,  cupric  bromide,  nickel  chloride,  hydrochloric  add,  nitric  ac 

.  and  potassium  chlorate. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  smaller  rods  a  pair  of  bars  in  es 
experiment  were  immersed  in  the  solution  in  the  y-tnbe,  in  circ 
also  with  a  delicate   galvanometer,  and  after  a  suitable  time  l 

.  elapsed  in  every  case  for  normal  galvanic  equilibrium  to  obtain,  1 
bar  A  in  the  coil  was  magnetised,  and  the  magneto-chemical  eflE 
recorded.  It  was  found  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  metal  a 
solution  employed,  and  also  with  the  extent  of  the  magnetic  saturati 
of  the  metals.  The  strength  of  the  magnetism  was  practically  1 
same  in  many  of  the  experiments,  and  it  was  generally  observed  tl 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  solutions  affected  the  results, 
other  experiments  with  a  uniform  strength  of  solution,  but  in  whi 

''  the  magnetism  of  the  metals  was  varied  or  reduced,  the  magne 
chemical  effect  became  proportionately  altered.  The  possibility 
error  from  temperature  causes  arising  from  any  slight  internal  he 
ing  of  the  coil  has  been  referred  to  and  dealt  with  in  Part  I  ('  Bh 
Soc.  Proc./  vol.  42,  pp.  462-3).  The  apparatus,  fig.  3,  used  in  so; 
of  the  present  experiments  was  also  conducive  to  accuracy  in  t 

respect,      Moreoverj   the  early  and  extensive  dL<&v«\o^TCiscLt>  of  i 
magvetO'Cbemical  effect,  noticed  in  most  eaaea^  es^e^SaXV^  Sax 
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experiments  with  bromine,  HNOg,  and  the  copper  salts,  affords 
sufficient  indication  that  the  liability  to  error  &om  temperature 
caoses  was  slight.  To  demonstrate  that  the  magneto-chemical  effect 
was  not  in  these  observations  dne  to  yariation  of  temperature  conse- 
quent on  possible  heating  of  the  coil,  a  further  set  of  experiments 
(Table  C,  Cols.  10  and  11,  Divisions  II)  was  made  with  solutions  of 
ferrons  sulphate  and  also  of  ferric  chloride  in  another  form  of 
apparatus,  wherein  the  unmagnetised  bar  B  was  surrounded  by  a 
slightly  higher  temperature  (about  6®  to  10**  F.)  during  the  observa- 
tions than  the  magnetised  bar  A.  This  was  accomplished  by  surround- 
ing the  limb  of  the  y-tube  containing  the  bar  B,  during  the  observa- 
tion,  with  a  specially  constructed  water-bath  containing  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  5**  to  10"*  F.  above  the  temperature  of  the 
soktion  in  the  coil  tube  A,  the  difference  of  temperature  was  ascer- 
tained by  small  thermometers  respectively  placed  in  limbs  A  and  B  of 
.  the  IJ-tube,  another  thermometer  being  in  the  water-bath.  The 
magnetised  bar  was,  however,  able  to  maintain  its  positive  position, 
notwithstanding  the  higher  temperature  around  the  unmagnetised 
one.  The  present  memoir  contains  the  results  of  many  repeated 
experiments,  each  record  in  the  tables  being  the  average  of  a 
considerable  number  of  observations.  In  Parts  I  and  11  a  total  of 
about  592  iron  and  steel  bars  have  been  experimented  upon,  846  bars 
Mug  required  for  the  experiments  of  Part  II. 

Explanation  of  Results  on  Table  G, 

Hydroehlorie    Aeid^    cone.<f   sp.  gr.   1'16,    Ool.   1. — ^No    perceptible 
ebctro-chemical  effect  was  obtainable  with  this  reagent. 

Brom&te  and  Potcusium  Bromidey  Col,  2,  Divisions  J,  iJ,  and  HI. — 
It  was  found  that  pure  bromine  for  various  reasons  was  too  powerful  a 
nagent  to  use  in  these  experiments ;  a  strong  solution  was  therefore 
prepared  of  the  following  composition.  Bromine,  1066*4  grains,  potas- 
sinm  bromide,  520  grains,  and  3^  ozs.  of  water.  This  solution  was 
^ery  energetic  in  its  action  on  the  metals,  and  considerable  care  was 
leqnired  in  conducting  the  experiments  therewith ;  but  with  due  pre- 
cautions admirable  results  were  obtained.  The  magneto-chemical 
c&ct  was  very  great  with  this  reagent,  the  E.M.F.  between  the  mag- 
netised and  unmagnetised  bars  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as 
one-twentieth  of  a  volt.  The  highest  E.M.F.  appeared  to  be  manifested 
at  or  near  the  time  of  the  energetic  effervescing  attack  on  the  metal ; 
though  the  E.M.F.  between  the  bars  was  always  considerable  from 
^0  earliest  conamencement  of  the  magnetisation  of  bar  A  in  the  coil. 
Experiments  were  made  on  both  wrought-iron  and  steel  bars*  The 
czpeiizziaziA^  CoL  3,  Divisions  I  and  II,  were  made  m\i^i  «*  TKxv.Oa. 
^^er  bromine  solution,  though  at  similar  general  com.^oe\\»\oii. 
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Table  C. 
(An  explanation  of  the  details  of  this  table  will  be  found  at  the  end 


1 

1 

i 

E.M.F.  in  Tolt,  and  electro-chemical  position  of  magnetised  bar  com 

f 

with  the  linn 

lagnetised  bar,  the  positive  or  negative  position  o 

former  being  respectivelj  indicated  by 

the  signs  + 

and  — . 

Column  1. 

Column  2. 

Column  1 

Time  from 

commencement 

of 
magnetisation. 

1 

Hydrochloric 
acid,  cone. 

Bromine  in  potassium 
Iron  bars. 

L  bromide. 

Bromine  in  pot 

bromide  (n 

solution) 

Iron  bars. 

Steel  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

Stc 

— 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

seconds. 

0 

0  000 

0  000 

0-000 

0000 

0  000 

{ 

15 

+  0  Oil 

+  0  -014 

+  0-016 

+  0-007 

30 

+  0  -019 

+  0  -019 

+  0  025 

+  0-007 

+  < 

45 

"     2 

+  0  026 

+  0025 

+  0  -029 

+  0-007 

minutes. 

1 

.9 

+  0-020 

+  0  024 

+  0  032 

+  0-007 

+  ( 

2 

..         « 

+  0  024 

+  0  -031 

+  0  033 

+  0-008 

+  ( 

3 

■s 

+  0028 

+  0-046 

+  0-028 

+  0-006 

+( 

4 

+  0  -025 

+  0-058 

+  0-025 

+  0-009 

+  ( 

5 

+  0  016 

+  0-060 

+  0  016 

+  0-007 

+( 

6 

•f  0-022 

+  0-046 

+  0  -012 

+  0-006 

+i 

7 

+  0  022 

+  0-010 

+  0-011 

+  0-004 

+( 

8 

**       s 

+  0  023 

+  0009 

+  0-011 

+  0-004 

+< 

9 

+  0  -025 

+  0-007 

+  0-014 

+  0-004 

10 

>»          2 

+  0  026 

+  0011 

+  0-003 

11 

»»         '? 

+  0-023 

+  0  -012 

+  0-004 

12 

"          ^ 

+  0  028 

+  0012 

+  0  -Oil 

+  0004 

13 

»>          ^ 

+  0-030 

+  0  011    . 

+  0-009 

+  0-004 

14 

„         Ti 

+  0  022 

+  0-012 

+  0  011 

+  0-009 

15 

o 
)»         A 

+  0  -013 

+  0-013 

+  0-006 

+  0-009 

16 

+  0004 

+  0-013 

+  0004 

+  0-010 

17 

1" 

+  0-006 

+  0  -013 

4  0  -Oil 

+  0-009 

18 

}»         s 

+  0-009 

+  0-009 

+  0-011 

+  0  011 

19 

+  0-006 

+  0  -010 

+  0  011' 

+  0009 

20 

"       ^5 

+  0-006 

+  0-008 

+  0  014 

+  0  -010 

25 

+  0-005 

+  0-001 

+  0-010 

+  0-009 

30 

>> 

+  0002 

+  0-002 

+  0009 

+  0-004 

EUetrihehemieal  Effects  on  Magnetising  Iron. 
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E.M .F.  tn  Tott,  and  dectro-chemlcal  position  of  magnetised  bar  compared  with  the  onmagnetised 
bar,  tlie  poBitire  or  negatlTe  position  of  the  former  being  respectlTelx  indicated  b/  the  signs 
+  and-. 

Column  4. 

Column  6. 

Column  6. 

Column?. 

Colunm  8. 

Columns. 

ent 
m 

Ferric  chloride  and 
dilorine  water. 

Nitric  add, 

260  grs.,  and 

potassium 

chlorate 

solution, 

600  grs. 

Nitric  add, 

200  grs.,  and 

water, 

600  grs. 

Nitric  add, 

800  grs.,  and 

potassium 

chlorate 

solution, 

1000  grs. 

Nitric  add, 

250  grs..  and 

potassium 

chlorate 

solution, 

1000  grs. 

Nitric  add, 

200  gre.  and 

potassium 

chlorate 

solution, 

lOOOgrs. 

Iron  bars. 

Steel  bars. 

« 

Iron  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

Iron  ban. 

L 

U. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

0-000 
-0-006 
-0007 
-0  009 

»    •    •    • 

OOOO 

1  1  1 

0-000 

OOOO 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

B. 

-0-009 

-0-007 

+  0  -oil 

+  0-012 

+  0010 

+  0-006 

-0  009 

-0-009 

+  0-013 

+  0004 

+  0  Oil 

+  0005 

+  0004 

-0-006 

-0  009 

+  0  014 

+  0  010 

+  0-006 

+  0-004 

-0-006 

-0006 

+  0  018 

+  0-005 

+  0  008 

+  0-003 

-0  006 

-0-008 

+  0  -027 

+  0  010 

+  0-009 

+  0010 

+  0-004 

-0  006 

-0-007 

+  0  018 

+  0009 

-0009 

-0-006 

+  0  014 

+  0  Oil 

+  0-007 

+  0007 

+  0-C06 

-0  007 

-0  006 

-0-009 

-0-005 

+  0  014 

+  0-006 

-0-007 

-0-004 

+  0  013 

+  0010 

+  0007 

+  0-005 

-0-007 

-0-004 

+  0-010 

+  0-011 

+  0  009 

-0-005 

-0-008 

+  0-006 

+  0  001 

+  0  009 

+  0-005 

-0004 

-0  003 

+  0-005 

+  0-009 

+  0-004 

-0-002 

-0008 

1.0-004 

+  0-008 

+  0-004 

1 
1 

-0-002 

-0  003 
Bfagnetisation 

here  ceased, 

the  after 
effect  was  dne 

+  0006 
+  0-006 
+  0-007 
+  0-009 

+  0006 
+  0-009 
+  0009 
+0-007 

+  0-008 

1 

to  residual 

magnetism  of 

the  steel. 

+  0008 
+  0-008 

I 

+  0003 

+  0-007 

li 

+  0-003 

\ 

+  0008 

Ji 

+  0-008 

4 

+  0006 

I 

+  0-002 

i 

1 

1 

ooooo 
+  *-  +  +  + 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Table  C — continued. 


E.M.F.  in  volt,  and  electro-chemical  position  of  magnetised  bar  compai 

the  uni 

oagnetised  bar,  the  positive  or  negative  position 

of  the  forme 

respectively  indicated  bj  the  signs  +  and  - 

^. 

Time  from 
oomraenoe- 

Column  10. 

Column  11. 

ment  of 
magnetisa- 
tion. 

Ferrous  1 

lulphate. 

Ferric  chloride. 

Iron  bars. 

Steel  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

i 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

I. 

n. 

seconcU. 

• 

0 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

0  000 

0-000 

0  000 

80 

0  000 

O'OOO 

minutes. 

1 

0-000 

0-000 

2 
8 

+  0  0004 

0-000 

4 
5 
6 
7 

+0001 

0  000 

+  0-001 

0-000 

0-000 

' 

8 

9 

10 

+  0-001 

0-000 

+  0  001 

+0-0004 

+  0-0004 

+  0-002 

15 

+  0*002 

-0004 

+  0001 

+  0-001 

+  0  001 

+  0-001 

20 

+  0  008 

O'OOO 

+  0-001 

+  0001 

+0-001 

+0  001 

26 

+  0008 

+  0-001 

+  0001 

+  0001 

+  0001 

+  0-001 

80 

+  0008 

+0-001 

4.0-002 

+  0-001 

+  0-002 

+0-001 

85 

+  0-004 

+  0-001 

+0  002 

+  0-001 

+  0  002 

+0-001 

40 

+  0-004 

+0  001 

+  0-002 

+  0  001 

+  0-002 

+0-001 

45 

+  0004 

+  0001 

+  0-002 

+  0-001 

+  0-002 

+  0-001 

60 

+  0004 

+  0-001 

+  0002 

+  0-001 

+  0-002 

-h  0-001 

65 

+  0-004 

+  0-001 

+  0002 

+  0-001 

+  0-002 

+0002 

lioun. 

1 

+0-004 

+  0-001 

+0-008 

+  0-001 

+  0-001 

+  0-002 

1* 

+  0  002 

+  0-001 

2 

+  0002 

+  0007 

+0-002 

+0-001 

2i 

8 
6 
6 

+  0-002 

+  0-008 

+  0  001 

9 

+0-006 

12 

16 

20 

+  0-001 

24 

36 

40 

44 

+  0-006 

All  the  steel  bars  on  the  above  table  were  magnetised  in  the  coil  for  a  short  time,  not 

fea  minuteB  in  each  case,  bo  that  the  effects  ttubsequent  to  this  were  due  onlj  to  t1 

magnetism  of  the  Bted;  thvLB  there  would  be  no  liaY>\lity  to  v^Mtrnkioii  ttcrai\«iSL^«x«k.>9i 
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Table  C — continued. 


S JMLF.  in  Tolt,  and  electro-bhemioal  position  of  magnetised  bar  compared  with 
the  unmagnetised  bar,  the  positive  or  negatiye  position  of  the  former  being 
reapectiTelj  indicated  bj  the  signs  +  and  — . 


Column  12. 

Golomn  13. 

Column  14. 

Column  15. 

wut  £raxQ 

MDt  of 

Cnpiic  chloride. 

Cupric  sulphate. 

Cupric 
nitrate. 

Cupric 

acetate. 

Iron  bars. 

Steel  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

Steel  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

Iron  bars. 

Steel  bars. 

I. 

n. 

I. 

11. 

— 

I. 

II. 

feBomdc. 

• 

1   o 

0*000 

0  000 

0  000 

0  000 

0  000 

0-000 

0-000 

1  X5 

+  00U 

+  0-011 

+  0-018 

+  0-014 

90 

+  0  015 

+0013 

+  0-022 

+  0  015 

46 

+0020 

+  0-016 

+  0  026 

+  0  -019 

+  0  001 

■nra&ea. 

1 

+  0-027 

+0-022 

+  0029 

-fO-024 

+  0  001 

+  0  001 

+  0-0004 

a 

+  0038 

+  0-029 

+  0  035 

+  0  029 

+  0  002 

+  0-001 

+  0-001 

8 

+  0047 

+  0-034 

+  0-040 

+  0028 

+  0  002 

+  0-002 

+  0  001 

A 

+0-045 

+  0-038 

+  0043 

+  0  028 

+  0  003 

+  0-003 

+  0  001 

5 

+  0-042 

+  0039 

+  0-050 

+  0040 

+  0-004 

+  0-004 

+  0-001 

6 

+  0036 

+  0-039 

+  0060 

+  0044 

+  0-004 

+  0004 

+  0-001 

7 

+  0027 

+  0038 

+  0063 

+  0049 

+  0004 

+  0-004 

+  0  001 

8 

+  0-025 

+  0-040 

+  0-064 

+  0-054 

+  0  004 

+  0-004 

+  0  002 

9 

+  0-026 

+  0-029 

+  0069 

+  0063 

+  0-004 

+  0-005 

+  0  -002 

lO 

+  0023 

+  0-030 

+  0072 

+  0-060 

+  0-005 

+  0-005 

+  0-002 

ut 

+0020 

+  0-033 

+  0-087 

+  0081 

+  0-005 

+  0-006 

+  0  002 

15 

+  0  020 

+  0039 

+  0-107 

+  0-083 

+  0-005 

+  0-008 

+  0-003 

17* 

+  0-023 

+  0040 

+  0  123 

+  0  -081 

+  0-008 

+  0009 

+  0  003 

BO 

+  0*025 

+  0040 

+  0-104 

+  0  083 

+  0  009 

+  0  010 

+  0003 

25 

+  0-024 

+  0-051 

+  0-114 

+  0072 

+  0-013 

+  0-011 

+  0-004 

ao 

+  0-019 

+  0056 

+  0  113 

+  0-098 

+  0  013 

+  0  -014 

+  0004 

85 

+  0-015 

+  0  055 

+  0-094 

+  0072 

+  0  014 

+  0  019 

+  0004 

40 

+  0  017 

+  0-047 

+  0-103 

+  0-067 

+  0  015 

+  0-022 

+  0-004 

45 

+  0014 

+  0-028 

+  0-092 

+  0  069 

■*-  0  017 

+  0  -015 

+  0004 

lunin. 

1 

+  0-020 

+  0-019 

+  0  003 

li 

+  0-014 

r\ 

+  0-026 

+  0005 

2 

+  0  007 

2i 

+  0-022 

+  0009 

8 

+  0009 

Si 

+  0  007 

4 

+  0-054 

bt  the  cxperimenta  with  the  steel  bars  in  cupric  acetate,  Col.  15,  Division  II,  magnetisation  < 
I  hKt  A  ceased  at  45  minutes,  the  Buhaeqaent  results  being  due  to  tbfi  Te^d>>a2lTQab^<eNAsai. 
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Table  C — eonHnued, 


Time  from 
commencement 

of 
magnetisation. 


seconds. 

0 

15 

30 

45 

minutes. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

12k 
15 

m 

20 
25 
30 
85 
40 
hours.  45 

1  0 

2  0 


8 
5 

7 
20 
24 
26 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


E.M.F.  in  Tolt,  and  electro-chemical  position  of  magnetiaed  bar  ooi 
with  the  nnmagnetised  bar,  the  positiye  or  ne^tive  poeition 
former  being  reepectirelj  indicated  bj  the  signs  +  and  — . 


Column  16. 


Cupric  bromide. 


Iron  bars. 


Steel  bars. 


I. 


0  000 
+  0  018 
+  0  019 
+  0  022 

+  0026 
+  0029 
+  0 -081 
+  0-088 
+  0  084 
+  0  088 
+  0029 
+  0  024 
+  0-024 
+  0-024 
+  0080 
+  0-041 
+  0  041 
+  0-024 
+  0  014 
+  0*019 
+  0-021 
+  0-049 
+  0*028 


IT. 


0-000 
+  0-007 
+  0-011 
+  0  012 

+  0  -014 
+  0  -018 
+  0-024 
+  0  028 
+  0  081 
+  0-081 
+  0-085 
+  0  087 
+  0040 
+  0  -086 
+  0  089 
+  0-085 
+  0-089 
+  0-089 
+  0  084 
+  0-040 
+  0  081 
+0-027 
+0-006 


Iron  bars. 


III. 


0-000 

0-000 

+  0-002 

+  0-004 

+  0  005 
+  0-009 
+  0  -Oil 
+  0-018 
+  0  -016 
+  0  -018 
+  0-028 
+  0  025 
+  0-025 
+  0028 
+  0-020 
+  0-028 

+  0-028 
+  0025 
+0-026 
+  0-026 
+  0-027 
+  0-027 
+  0-028 


Steel  bars. 


IV. 


0-000 
+  0-009 
+  0-011 
+0-013 

+  0-016 
+  0-027 
+  0080 
+  0-034 
+  0038 
+  0040 
+  0*048 
+  0-044 
+  0-048 
+  0  060* 
+  0*051 
+  0-066 
+  0  -059 
+  0-068 
+  0*068 
+  0-072 
+  0  076 
+  0  077 
+  0-077 
+  0*077 
+  0064 
+  0*058 
+  0048 
+  0046 
+  0  010 
+  0-002 
0-000 


Column  ] 


Nickel  chlo 


Iron  bars. 


I. 


0-000 


+  0-001 

+  0-001 
+  0-002 
+0*002 
+  0-003 


+  0-004 


St 


*  Column  16,  Diyision  lY,  steel  bars  in  cupric  bromide,  magnetisation  here  ceased, 
effect  Tras  due  to  residual  magnetism  of  the  steel. 

t  Column  17,  Division  II,  steel  bars  in  nickel  chloride,  magnetisation  here  oeased, 
efTec^  tras  due  to  re§idual  magnetism  of  the  steel. 
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I  Ferric  Chloride  and  Ohlorine  Water,  GoL  4,  Divisions  I  and  11. — 

I  This  8olntion  consisted  of  250  flnid  grains  of  a  concentrated  solution 

I  of  FesClj  and  750  fluid  grains  of  saturated  chlorine  water.     In  these 

■  experiments  the  electro-negatiye  position  assumed  by  the  magnetised 
W  bar  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rale,  which,  I  think,  may 
I  probably  to  some  extent  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  dia- 

■  magnetio  properties  of  the  dissolved  chlorine;  the  magnetised  bar 

■  bemg  somewhat  less  attacked  by  the  free  chlorine  than  the  unmag- 

■  netised  rod.  When  the  chlorine  had  exhausted  its  action  on  the 
m  metal,  the  electro-chemical  reaction  became  gradually  reversed,  and 
m  the  magnetised  bar  then  assumed  the  electro-positive  position  (see 
M  Col.  4,  Division  II),  as  in  the  case  of  normal  ferric  chloride  solution 
J  only.  To  show  that  the  above  negative  effect  was  due  only  to  mag- 
I  netic  influence,  various  experiments  with  Fe^Gls  and  chlorine  water 
I  were  made,  in  which  it  was  found  that  on  ceasing  to  magnetise  the 
I  har  A  for  a  few  moments,  the  E.M.F.  decreased,  and  the  magnetised 
m  har  A  assumed  a  less  negative  position,  but  on  again  connecting  the 
I  battery  to  the  coil,  the  magnetised  bar  therein  assumed  a  more 
I  electro-negative  position. 

I  Nitric  Acid-,  sp,  gr.  1*42,  and  Potassium  Chlorate,  Cols.  5,  7,  8,  and 
I  9.-~These  experiments  made  with  apparatus,  fig.  4,  with  solutions 
I  coDtaining  varied  proportions  of  HNOg  and  K2CIO3,  are  confirmatory 
1  of  the  results  obtained  in  Part  I,  and  also  indicate  that  these  magneto- 
1  chemical  effects  are  greater  in  stronger  solutions.  On  ceasing  to 
I  magnetise  the  bar  A,  in  course  of  any  of  these  experiments,  the 
'  needle  of  the  galvanometer  fell  to  zero,  and  on  remagnetising  the  bar 
A  its  electro-positive  position  was  re-asserted. 

Ferrous  Stdphate,  Col.  10,  Divisions  I,  II,  III,  and  TV,  a  saturated 
solntion  of  the  salt. 

Division  I. — This  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  on  the  largo 
polished  WTought-iron  bars,  f-inch  diameter,  with  appsuratus  fig.  3, 
the  magnetisation  of  bar  A  being  continuous  to  the  end  of  each 
observation. 

Division  II. — These  experiments  were  made  with  small  iron  bars  in 
apparatus,  fig.  4,  the  solution  containing  the  unmagnetised  bar  beiug 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  5**  to  lO""  F.  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solution  in  which  the  magnetised  bar  was  immersed. 

Division  III. — In  these  observations  large  steel  bars  |-inch  diameter 
were  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  delineated  in  fig.  3. 
The  bar  A  in  the  coil  was  magnetised  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  the 
commencement,  and,  as  the  m^tal  was  steel,  it  retained  a  permanent 
residual  magnetism,  which  was  allowed  to  complete  the  result.  The 
magneto-chemical  effect  was  not  so  great  in  these  instances^  owing  to 
the  mAgnetiBm  of  the  bar  being  less  than  wbien  t\iQ  ql^Yaotl  ol  V2ci^ 
powerful  coil  was  prolonged  thereon,  as  in  tte  ottiw  ex^TOastiXa 
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This  class  of  observations  indicated  tliat  the  results  were  inflnenoed 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  metal  was  magnetised ;  the  latter  £act  was 
more  distinctly  shown  in  course  of  experiments  with  bromine  and  the 
salts  of  copper. 

Division  IV, — These  experiments  were  made  on  the  small  steel  bars 
with  apparatus,  fig.  4;  the  general  results  were  similar  to  those 
obtained  with  the  larger  bars,  though  somewhat  less  in  extent.  The 
bar  A  in  the  coil  was  magnetised  for  a  short  time  only  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  induced  permanent  magnetism  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  result.  • 

Ferric  Chloride,  Ool.  11,  Divisions  J,  II  and  III,  was  a  saturated  eola- 
tion of  the  salt  in  water.  The  experiments  in  Division  I  were  made 
.  in  apparatus,  fig.  4,  equality  of  temperature  obtaining  between  the 
two  limbs  of  the  (J  -tube.  The  observations  of  Division  II  were  made 
in  the  water-bath  apparatus  previously  alluded  to,  with  a  difFerenoe 
of  temperature  of  about  5**  to  10**  F.  in  favour  of  the  unmagnetised 
bar ;  the  magnetic  influence  was,  however,  sufficient  to  overcome  this 
temperature  obstacle,  and  even  under  such  conditions  the  magnetised 
bar  maintained  its  electro-chemical  position,  though  not  to  the  full 
extent.  On  ceasing  to  magnetise  a  bar  in  the  above  reagent,  the 
E.M.F.  steadily  diminished,  and  on  again  applying  magnetisation 
the  magnetised  bar  resumed  its  positivity.  The  observations  in 
Division  III  were  made  on  pairs  of  the  small  steel  bars  under  equal 
temperature  conditions.  At  the  end  of  forty  hours  there  was  a  per- 
ceptibly greater  deposit  of  flocculent  oxide  of  iron  in  the  tube  con- 
taining the  magnetised  bar. 

Cupric  Chloride,  Col.  12,  Divisions  I  and  II,  consisted  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  such  as  is  usually  employed  in 
dissolving  out  the  metallic  iron  in  the  carbon  determination  of  iron 
analyses.  The  magneto-chemical  effect  with  this  reagent  was  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  a  powerful  effect  commencing  from  first  magnet- 
isation of  the  bar  A,  and  largely  though  steadily  increasing.  On  ceasing 
to  magnetise  the  bar  A  the  galvanometer  deflections  were  reduced ; 
but  on  again  bringing  the  magnetising  coil  into  action,  the  magnetised 
bar  A  steadily  re-asserted  its  strong  positive  position  in  course  of  a 
few  moments.  These  magnetic  effects  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  produce  a  very  violent  fling  of  the  galvanometer,  but  manifested  a 
steady  and  permanent  character,  though  in  most  instances  deflections 
commenced  at  once  on  magnetising  the  bar  A,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued steadily  to  increase  till  the  maximum  point  was  reached.  On 
the  completion  of  an  experiment,  both  bars  were  of  course  covered 
with  electro-deposited  metallic  copper;  but  in  many  instances  the 
colour  of  the  solution  in  the  limb  of  the  (J -tube  which  had  contained 
^e  magnetised  bar,  was  of  a  rather  lighter  tVnt,  ^cymxskj^  thsit  a  some- 
wb&tgrreater  deposition  of  copper  had  occurred  V^ietwsi.    ^V^  ^ce^^tv- 
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nente  in  Diviaion  I  were  witli  pairs  of  the  small  wronght-iron  bars, 

and  the  obserrations  in  Division  II  were  made  on  pairs  of  the  small 

steel  bars.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  E.M.F.  was  greater  in  the  case 

of  the  wronght-iron  than  with  the  steel  bars. 

Cupric  Sulphate,  Col.  13,  Divisions  I  and  II,  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  salt  in  water.     The  remarks  made  on  the  magneto-chemical 
effects  with  capric  chloride  apply  generally  to  the  reactions  obtained 
with  cnprio  snlpbate;  it  will  be  noticed,  However,  that  the  effect  was 
more  extensive  when  employing  the  latter  salt. 

^pric  Nitraie,  Col.  14,  was  composed  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
salt  in  water.  The  magneto-chemical  effect  was  observed  with  this 
reagent,  though  it  was  more  limited  in  extent  than  when  using  either 
CuCl,  CuBr,  or  CUSO4. 

Oupric  Acetate,  Col.  15,  Divisions  I  and  IL — This  was  a  concentrated 
flolation  of  the  salt  in  which  the  effect  was  small ;  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly noticeable. 

Oupric  Bromide,  Col.  16,  consisted  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
salt  in  water.  Highly  interesting  and  very  marked  results  were 
noticed  in  the  experiments  with  this  reagent.  The  observations  in 
Divisions  I  and  II  were  made  with  small  rods  of  wrought  iron  and 
steel  in  apparatus,  fig.  4,  the  results  recorded  in  Divisions  III  and 
IV  being  obtained  with  large  iron  and  steel  bars  f -inch  diameter,  and 
nsing  apparatus,  fig.  3.  A  weaker  solution  of  cupric  bromide  was 
employed  for  the  iron  bar  experiments  in  Division  III,  and  the  bars 
were  not  immersed  so  deeply  in  the  solution.  The  electro-positive 
position  of  the  coil-bar  A  was  dependent  on  the  extent  of  its  magnet- 
isation, in  these  as  in  the  other  experiments,  and  the  effects  with 
cupric  bromide  were  generally  similar  to  those  obtained  with  cupric 
chloride. 

Nickel  Chloride,  Col.  17,  Divisions  I  and  II,  was  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  salt  in  water. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. — A  pair  of  steel  bars  were  left  in  a  yellow 
oxidised  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  apparatus,  fig.  4,  for  twenty- 
four  hoars,  the  bar  A  having  been  magnetised  for  a  short  time  at 
commencement  only,  the  residual  magnetism  being  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  effect;  an  E.M.F.  of  0*011  volt  was  gradually  reached,  the 
magnet  bar  being  in  the  positive  position. 

The  Electro-chemical  Effect  as  between  the  Magnetic  Polar  Terminals 

and  Equator. 

In  casting  about  for  an  explanation  of  these  magneto-chemical 
phenomena,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  effect  might  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  the  local  currents  which  are  shown  below  to  develop  in  a 
magnetised  bar  between  the  more  highly  and  less  magineViv^^^  ^%»t\;& 
thereof,   when  the  rod  was  immersed   in  suitabVe  Bo\\x\ivoii&  %JcMva.^ 

VOL,  XLTF*  ^ 
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chemically   npon  it.      I  therefore  made  the  following  experiments 
which  demonstrate  the  interesting  fact,  that  when  a  magnetised  bar  is 
thns  immersed  a  local  galvanic  current  is  set  ap  between  the  polar^ 
terminals  and  central  equator  or  less  magnetised  portion  of  the  bar, 
the  more  magnetically-neutral    zones    acting  electro-negatively  in 
relation  to  the  poles.     Under  these  induced  conditions  it  becomes 
obvious  that  a  magnetised  bar,  forming  one  element  of  a  galvanic- 
couple,  would  be  more  acted  upon  than  an  unmagnetised  one,  f orming- 
the  other  element  in  the  same  solution.     Hence,  one  explanation  »■ 
afforded  of  the  electro-chemical  positive  position  generally  manifested, 
by  the  magnetised  bar  in  course  of  the  research.    The  experimentaL 
demonstration  of  these  local  currents  in  a  magneiiaed  rod  was  oon^ 
ducted  as  follows : — 

A    pair  of  polished  soft-iron  bars,   6j-  inches  long,  0*261   incb. 
diameter,  cut  adjacently  from  a  larger  rod,  were  each  covered  with, 
black  india-rubber  tubing,  a  small  portion,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  at> 
each  end  of  one  bar  (the  flat  disk  at  the  end  being  coated  with  blaclc 
vaiTiish)  and  half  an  inch  in  the  centre  of  the  other  rod,  being  th^ 
only  portions  exposed,  and  an  equality  of  surface  exposure  being  thus 
obtained.     The  two  rods  were  placed  in  the  tube  containing  th& 
solution,  and  were  connected  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer.     The 
tube  containing  them  was  placed  in  the  coil,  and  on  magnetising  the 
rods  by  means  thereof,  the  rod  whose  polar  terminals  were  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  solution  became  electro-positive  to  the  other  bar. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  when  either  a  north  pole  or  a  south 
pole  was  exposed  singly  as  one  element  in  connexion  with  a  central 
equator  as  the  other.     Many  repeated  experifnents  were  made  with 
apparatus  shown  on  fig.  5,  and  about  forty-six  india-rubber-covered 
bars  were  used  in  this  part  of  the  investigation.     The  results  aro 
given  in  Table  D  (p.  166). 

Nitric  Acid  and  Potassium  Bichromate,  Col,  3. — On  ceasing  to 
magnetise  the  bar  A  in  course  of  any  experiment  the  galvanometer 
deflections  almost  immediately  foil  to  zero,  and  on  again  magnetising 
the  bar  A  deflections  went  up,  the  polar  terminals  resuming  their 
positive  position.  In  this  experiment  the  central  equator  had  an 
exposed  surface  of  ^  inch  and  each  polar  terminal  ^  inch ;  another 
experiment  was  made  in  which  the  exposed  part  of  the  central 
equator  was  only  ^  inch  and  each  polar  terminal  ^  inch  ;  the  results 
were  the  same  though  of  less  extent.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
on  ceasing  at  any  time  to  magnetise  the  bars  in  the  cupric  chloride 
solutions,  Cols.  1  and  2,  though  less  extensive. 

Nitric  Acid  and  Potassium  Bichromate,    Col.  4. — On  ceasing   to 
magnetiae  at  end  of  any  experiment,  the  deflections  of  the  galvano- 
meter  fell  some  degrees;    but  on  re-magiift^vix^,  ^'^^^xitaana  rose 
^gBin,  S.  pole  being  positive. 
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Ssction  of  interior  of  coil. 


'uprie  Chloride,  OoU.  5  aai  6, — On  csaaiag  to  magnetwe,  g^vano- 
er  deflections  fell  some  degrees,  bnt  rose  ag&in  on  re-iaagDetising. 
'nring  an  investigation  of  the  jiossible  electro-chemical  eSect 
vcen  the  polished  end  disks  or  polar  tenaioala  only,  of  straight 
id  steel  magnets,  there  were  indications,  under  certain  conditions 
-when  the  magnets  were  immersed  as  elements  in  some  electro- 
a,  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  N.  terminal  plane  of  the 
net  to  become  from  some  canse  electro-positire  to  the  S.  terminal 
e,  when  the  magnets  were  placed  parallel  some  distance  apart  in 
plight  position.  The  lower  end  of  each  magnet  exposed  in  the 
tion  was  covered  with  black  india-rubber  tnbing,  so  that  the  flat 
ihed  disks  at  the  terminals  only  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
^rolyte.  This  apparent  tendency  seemed  somewhat  singular,  and 
iier  experimentation  is  required  before  arriving  at  definite  con- 
ODB ;  it  seemed   desirable  however  to   allude    to   this  apparent 

hope  to  make  other  observations  in  this  direction,  and  in  conrse 
hese  to  utilise  some  valuable  experimental  saggestVona  'vVv^ 
lesor  Stokes  baa  kindly  made. 
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The  ElectrO'ChemiiXil  Effect  in  Belatian  to  the  Passive  State  of  Iron, 

Soon  after  commencing  Part  I  of  this  researcli  I  conceived  tliat 
the  passive  state  of  iron  in  strong  nitric  acid  would  either  to  some 
extent  be  affected,  or  perhaps  overcome,  by  ms^netic  influences  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  in  the  experiments  on  which  I  am  engaged. 
Preliminary  experiments  were  made  and  interesting  results  obtained 
in  connexion  with  the  influence  of  magnetisation  on  the  action  of 
sfaxmg  nitric  acid  on  iron  and  steel.  I  have  obtained,  under  certain 
eonditions,  currents  flowing  from  a  magnetised  bar  to  an  unmagnetised 
one  in  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'42).  The  currents  representing 
in  EJC.F.  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from  about  O'Oll  volt 
and  upwards.  After  considerable  experimentation  I  feel  convinced 
that  induced  local  currents  of  the  nature  of  those  shown  above  in 
TU)le  D  were  instrumental  in  causing  the  magnetised  bars  to  be  more 
acted  upon  than  the  unmagnetised  ones  in  the  strong  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*42),  and  such  currents  are  essential  in  reducing  the 
pasrivitj  of  iron  in  nillfio  acid. 

I  hope  to  have  further  communications  to  make  with  respect  to 
tibia  interesting  part  of  my  research. 

In  Parts  I  and  11  of  this  research,  the  results  of  a  quantitative 
ttady  of  these  magneto-chemical  phenomena  have  been  recorded,  the 
effect  in  connexion  with  a  considerable  variety  of  typical  reagents 
having  been  carefully  observed.  With  some  reagents  the  effect  was 
found  to  .be  comparatively  small,  in  other  instances  it  was  very  con- 
siderable, as  in  the  case  of  bromine,  many  of  the  salts  of  copper, 
nitric  acid,  and  similar  strong  corrosive  solutions.  The  result  was 
dependent  both  on  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  on  the  extent  of 
the  magnetisation  of  the  metal.  In  most  cases  with  powerfully 
oxidising  reagents  the  effect  was  of  an  electro-positive  nature,  but 
in  a  few  other  instances  (such  as  H2SO4,  HGl  dil.,  Fe2Gls  with 
chlorine)  the  reaction  partook  of  a  negative  character  in  relation  to 
the  electro-chemical  position  of  the  magnetised  bar.  It  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  these  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  effect ;  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  surmised  that  in  these  exceptional  instances  the 
results  were  possibly  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  diamagnetic 
properties  of  some  of  the  solutions,  or  of  the  gases  evolved  therein. 
In  some  of  the  compound  solutions,  such  as  Fe^Cls  and  chlorine  water, 
a  species  of  magnetic  selection  apparently  occurred.  In  the  experi- 
ments with  Fe^Gls  solution  without  chlorine,  the  magnetised  bar  was 
electro-positive ;  but  when  using  this  reagent  combined  with  chlorine 
water  (see  Table  C,  Col.  4,  Divisions  I  and  II),  the  magnetised  bar 
became  electro-negative,  possibly  owing  to  the  diamagnetic  ^xo^^tt'^ 
of  the  free  chlorine  inBaencing  its  action  on  the  ixiag;iiet\&e^\^AS, 
Wien,  however,  the  free  chlorine  had  exhausted  its  ditecti  w^Vaoti  ctq. 
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the  meta],  thei*e  remained  only  a  solution  of  Fe^Cls,  in  whioh  tbe  mag- 
netised bar  A  gradually  assumed  its  normal  electro-positive  position; 
this  reaction  is  exemplified  by  the  results  in  Table  C,  Col.  4,  Diyi- 
sion  II.  The  comparative  non-activity  of  HCl  on  magnetised  bars  is 
very  singular,  and  at  present  unaccountable.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
state  that  this  research  has  shown  that  a  current  flows  from  a  mag- 
netised bar  towards  an  unmagnetised  one,  when  the  two  are  immersed 
in  suitable  solutions,  and  that  the  result  was  dependent  both  on  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  solution,  and  also  on  the  extent  of  the 
magnetisation  of  the  metal.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  wben 
a  magnetised  rod  constitutes  one  element  in  a  suitable  electroljte 
acting  upon  it,  local  currents  flow  from  the  more  highly  magnetised 
polar  terminals  towards  the  less  magnetised  or  neutral  equatorial 
portions.  These  conditions  would  cause  the  magnetised  rod  to  be 
more  generally  acted  upon  by  the  electroljte,  the  composition  of  the 
solution  surrounding  it  being  thereby  also  affected,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  might  account  for  its  electro-positive  position 
compared  with  the  unmagnetised  rod,  othefwise  under  the  same 
conditions.  Observations  have  also  been  made  on  the  influence  of 
magnetisation  in  relation  to  the  passive  state  of  iron  in  nitric  acid, 
with  interesting  results.  In  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry  it  is 
preferable  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple  record  of  facts ;  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  course  of  the  numerous  and 
varied  experiments  of  this  research,  that  the  magnetisation  of  iron 
and  steel  influences  the  action  of  reagents  upon  the  metal. 


V.  "  Report  on  the  Capacities,  in  respect  of  Light  and  Photo- 
graphic Action,  of  two  Silver  on  Glass  MiiTors  of  diflferent 
Focal  Lengths.''  By  the  Rev.  C.  Pritohard,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford.  Received  April 
18,  1888. 

In  May  of  last  year,  I  was  requested  by  a  Committee  on  stellar 

photography,  appointed   by  the   Council  of  the   Royal   Society,   to 

examine  the  comparative  photographic  capacities  of  two  silver  on 

glass  mirrors,  each  having  an  aperture  of  15  inches,  but  of  different 

focal  lengths,  viz.,  80  inches  and  120  inches  respectively.      In  the 

present  report  these  will  be  designated  by  the  symbols  ^inch  and 

T^^inch.   The  mirrors  in  question  were  provided  by  the  generosity  of 

Dr.  Warren  de  la  Rue.     Various  unforeseen  difficulties  incidental  to 

pioneering  in  a  science  still  in  its  infancy  have  intervened,  unavoid- 

abljr  impedmg  the  progress  of  the  enquiry.     The  chief  among  these 

have  been  : — 1.   The  comparatively  imperl^ot*  ^uUra^a^K^  xcki^^V^As^v^ta 

of   the  driving  apparatus   attached  to  t\iB  \«\^aGO^  cajrcfoi^  ^^ 
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mirrors;  2.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  camera  or  plate  holder 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  on  a  temporary  mounting, 
and  distant  from  the  workshop  of  the  optician  ;  3.  An  abnormal  sky 
which  has  continually  perplexed  astronomers  during  many  months. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  even  the  considerable  precision, 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  clock  motion  of  a  telescope  used  for 
micTometrical  measures,  is  comparatively  useless  for  astronomical 
photography ;  for  in  this  latter  case  the  momentary  swerving  of  the 
telescope  through  even  a  second  or  two  of  arc,  may  be  fatal  to  the 
circular  form  of  the  star  images  impressed  on  the  plate ;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  accuracy  of  steady  motion,  not 
merely  for  a  very  few  minutes  at  a  time,  but  occasionally  for  half  an 
hour,  or  a  full  hour,  or  even  more.  It  is  true  that  resort  may  be  had, 
and  in  fact  must  always  be  had,  to  the  old  method  of  supplementing 
the  driving  machine  by  the  occasional  assistance  of  eye  and  hand ; 
but  unless  that  machinery  is  approximately  perfect,  the  strain  upon 
the  observer's  attention  becomes  practically  insupportable.  This 
perfect  steadiness  of  motion  is  also  necessary  from  another  point  of 
view,  because  in  its  absence,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  unsteady  motion  and  any  optical  defect  of  the 
mirror.  Happily  these  difficulties  have  been  at  length  overcome ;  and 
in  the  month  of  January  last,  by  the  aid  of  an  improved  screw,  worked 
on  a  new  engine  by  Sir  H.  Grubb,  and  a  subsidiary  electrical  control 
connecting  the  driving  apparatus  with  a  seconds  pendulum,  I  had 
the  pleasant  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  assistant 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  present  operation,  that  he  now  felt  no  severe 
strain  or  stress  of  attention  in  watching  and  occasionally  aiding  the 
motion,  during  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  variability  of  the  sky  permitted  such  long  exposures. 
I  am  not  here  speaking  of  my  own  experience  alone,  but  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  same  troubles  have  been  shared  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  all  the  few  eminent  observers  who  are  in  this 
country  employed  in  a  similar  pursuit.  A  modification  of  the 
ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the  desired  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced has  been  recently  exhibited  by  Sir  H.  Grubb  at  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society  and  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London. 

The  mirrors  referred  to  above,  were  mounted  in  succession  on  the 
tube  of  the  large  equatorial  in  the  Oxford  University  Observatory, 
and  they  proved  to  be  of  that  excellent  optical  quality  which  might 
be  expected  in  Mr.  With's  best  performance. 

The  points  to  which  I  chiefly  directed  my  attention  in  the  examina- 
tion  of  these  mirrors  were  as  follows : — 

I.  The  general  character  of  the  stellar  images  im^T^^^dL^o^  \^^ 
two  miiTora,  absolute  and  comparative. 
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II.  The  relative  amounts  of  light  reflected  by  each. 
III.  Their  relative  capacities  in  respect  of  distortion  in  the  fignie 

of  the  stellar  images,  and  the  optical  distortion  of  the  field. 
rV.  Their  photographic  capacity  in  respect  of  the  faintest  stars 

impressed  on  plates,  with  exposures  of  given  duration. 

I.  The  Oeneral  Chardcter  of  the  Stellar  Images  impressed. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  employ  the  same  sized  plate,  viz., 
4  inches  square,  for  both  mirrors,  and  thus  in  the  -J^inch  mirror  haye 
the  opportunity  of  examining  a  field  of  about  nine  square  degrees ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  images,  even  towards 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  were  found  to  be  impressed  with  a  white  centre. 
To  a  certain  extent,  these  malformations  were  predicted  in  a  paper  bj 
General  Tennant  in  the  '  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Boyal  AstroDomical 
Society.' 

This  phenomenon  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  so  large  a  plate 
with  its  circular  caiTier  of  seven  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  for  a 
smaller  plate  and  smaller  carrier  having  an  angular  field  of  1^  56'  or 
nearly  four  square  degrees.  With  this  plate  the  images  became 
round  in  the  centre,  and  continued  so  to  a  distance  of  about  40' 
from  the  centre.  Then  they  became  decidedly  elliptical,  having  their 
extremities  remote  from  the  centre  fainter  than  the  opposite  extremi- 
ties. At  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  figure  of  the  star  on  the  side 
remote  from  the  centre  appeared  to  be  not  closed  at  all,  but  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  fan.  I  have,  however,  not  observed  the  focal 
lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  seen  and  described  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal.  In  the  -j^^-inch  mirror  and  4-inch  plate,  which 
presents  also  a  field  of  nearly  four  square  degrees,  the  phenomena 
here  described  are  generally  very  much  less  pronounced,  and  commence 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre. 

The  conclusions  which  I  feel  disposed  to  draw  from  the  for^poin^ 
remarks,  are  the  general  unsuitability  of  mirrors  of  short  focal 
length,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  large  angular  field  in 
such  mirrors,  of  a  character  serviceable  for  charting  the  heavens  by 
means  of  photography.  How  far  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  in 
refractors  suitably  corrected,  and  of  comparatively  short  focal  length, 
it  is  beyond  my  experience  to  indicate.  Before  instituting  this 
trial,  1  had  some  hope,  that  with  so  simple  an  optical  appliance 
as  a  mirror,  a  much  larger  available  field  might  have  been  practically 
secured  than  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
in  point  of  light,  that  is,  having  regard  alone  to  the  faintness  of  the 
stars  which,  cceteris  paribus,  can  be  photographed,  the  advantage  is 
practically  on  the  side  of  the  reflector. 
Another  point  of  some  importance  inttie  cVvaxwi\«r  cjli  Xhi^Sxoaj^^ 
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impressed  by  these  mirrors  is  the  tendency  of  those  formed  from 
bright  stars,  to  spread  themselves  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  film  in 
the  short  focns  mirror,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
bisection.  In  the  smaller  stars,  this  peculiarity  is  not  so  apparent. 
1  am  here,  contrary  to  my  wont,  unable  to  appeal  to  numerical  data, 
80  essentially  necessary  in  discussions  of  this  description,  and  where 
mere  estimates  and  impressions  are  apt  to  mislead  the  judgment. 
The  impossibility  of  procuring  photographs  of  the  same  star  from  the 
two  mirrors  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  and  therefore  of 
eliminating  the  relative  amount  of  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  em- 
ployed, the  character  of  the  night,  and  many  other  circumstances 
which  occur  in  stellar  photography,  render  the  test  of  numbers  im- 
practicable. I  state  here  the  experience  gained  from  the  examination 
of  many  photographs ;  and  in  immediate  connexion  with  this  point 
of  experience,  I  may  mention  that  the  conclusion  has  been  forced 
upon  me,  that  the  images  formed  from  a  de  la  Bue  metallic  mirror 
ire  harder  and  less  extended  than  those  formed  &om  equal  exposures 
on  asilTer  on  glass  mirror.  If  I  were  to  hazard  an  opinion,  expressed 
not  without  reserve,  I  should  say  that  the  difEerence  between  the 
action  of  a  metallic  mirror  and  a  silver  on  glass  mirror,  may  not 
nnfitly  be  compared  to  the  difference  between  the  action  of  a  metallic 
mirror,  and  ^e  action  of  such  photographic  object-glasses  as  have 
oome  under  my  own  observation. 

n.  The  Relative  LunUnonty  of  the  Images  of  Stars,  formed  by  the  Two 

Mirrors. 

The  mirrors  were  originally  silvered  by  Mr.  Browning,  about 
March  19th,  1887.  They  were  in  constant  use  until  January  26th, 
1888,  and  on  that  date  the  -j^-inch  mirror  was  examined  as  to  its 
light-reflecting  capacity.  The  secondary  plane  reflector  was  silver 
on  glass.  The  method  of  determination  was  the  comparison  of  the 
places  of  extinction  in  the  wedge  photometer  of  three  stars  viewed 
respectively  in  the  -|^-inch  mirror,  in  the  12i-inch  Grubb  refractor, 
and  in  the  4i-inch  finder  attached  to  the  latter.  Each  star  was 
extinguished  five  times  in  each  observation.  The  method  of  compu- 
tation adopted  in  the  light  comparison  was  that  explained  in  the 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,'  vol.  47. 

The  results  are  as  follows  : — 

|.         Light  reflected  by  ■;^^inch  mirror        _   ,.,q 

Light  transmitted  by  I2i-iiich  refractor 
jj      Light  reflected  by  -^y-inch  mirror   .  _  g.,  ^ 
Light  transmitted  by  4-inch  refractor 

This  mirror  wae  Bubeequently  re-silvered  at  tlae  Ob^et^^^^rj  \y3 
Mr.  Jenkim,  the  £Im  deposited  being  excellent,  Eebrxxaxy  ^^iJo.^  \%'fe^. 
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and  the  light  was  re-determined  by  the  same  method,  and  the  same 
stars,  on  March  3rd,  1888,  the  weather  admitting  of  no  earlier  triaL 
Result : — 

TTT        Light  reflected  by  ^^-inch  mirror         __        ,. 
Light  transmitted  by  12^- inch  refractor  "~ 

Light  reflected  by  yY^-inch  mirror    __     ^ 
*  light  transmitted  by  4-inch  refractor  "~ 

TJie  ^'i7ich  Mirror, 

Determination  by  the  process  explained  above,  on  January  3rd, 
1888,  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  |-J-inch  mirror.     Result : — 

^         Light  reflected  by  the  ^-inch  mirror  _  ,.qo 

Light  transmitted  by  the  12^- inch  refractor 

-r^        Light  reflected  by  the  j  j-inch  mirror       _  -.q 
Light  transmitted  by  the  4-inch  refractor 

This  mirror  was  re-silvered  at  the  Observatory  by  Mr.  Jenkins  on 
January  9th,  1888,  and  re-examined  on  January  17th,  1888.  With 
the  results — 

Yjr        Light  reflected  by  ^-inch  mirror        __  -..oq 
Light  transmitted  by  12^- inch  refractor 

Yjjj        Light  reflected  by  ^-inch  mirror      _  i  o-70 
Light  transmitted  by  4- inch  refractor 

On  combining  the  above  results,  it  appears  that  by  means  of  the 
comparisons  with  the  12^-inch  refractoi 


jy        Light  of  -l^-inch  mirror  re-silvered _   1*33  ,.Qg 

light  of  ^-inch  mirror  after  9  months*  use         1*23 

and  from  comparison  made  with  the  4-inch  refractor — 

■y   Light  of  l-^inch  re-silvered 10*7  _  -t  .q^ 

Light  of  ^-inch  mirror  after  9  months*  use  *"    10 

In  like  manner,  from  similar  processes  with  respect  to  the  i^pinch 
mirror,  it  appears  that  when  the  comparisons  were  made  by  the  aid 
of  the  12:J-inch  refractor — 

^j    Light  of  jy^inoh  mirror  re-silvered  ^  120  _  ,.^, 

Light  of  iV^-inoh  mirror  after  9  months*  use       118  * 

and  when  compared  by  means  of  the  4- inch  refractor — 

^jj  Light  of  iVxyi^cl^  mirror  re-silvered 9*72 ,.^g 

Light  of  y^^-inch  mirror  after  9  months'  use       9*15 

The  approximate  identity  of  the  above  results  is,  I  think,  such  as 
to  commend  the  method  adopted  witii  t\ie  ^edi^^  ^Vo\«ma\«c  \tt  ^^tl- 
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fidence.  inasmucli  as  these  small  discrepancies  are  well  within  the 
limits  of  the  errors  of  observation. 

The  conclasionH  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  thus  obtained  are : 
1.  The  very  slight  deterioration  of  the  mirrors  after  nine  months* 
constant  nse  and  exposure.  2.  The  very  considerable  amount  oi' 
light  reflected  by  these  mirrors  when  compared  with  that  transmitted 
by  the  Grubb  object-glass,  amounting  in  fact  to  this,  that  a  mirror  of 
15  inches  aperture  affords  an  image  of  a  star  as  brilliant  as  that 
formed  by  an  object-glass  (of  the  particular  quality  presented)  of 
13*35  inches  aperture.  3.  A  slightly  increased,  but  only  a  slightly 
increased,  luminosity  of  image  is  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  focal 
length  of  80  inches  instead  of  120.  The  result,  referred  to  above 
in  2,  is  in  conformity  with  the  remark  made  by  Dr^  Hobinson,  in 
'  Phil.  Trans./  vol.  151,  to  the  effect  that  in  respect  of  the  luminosity 
of  the  image,  Newtonian  reflecting  telescopes  of  attainable  aperture 
would  probably  surpass  refractors  of  attainable  dimensions,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  absorption  of  light,  by  reason  of  thickness, 
unless  indeed  the  translncenoy  of  glass  can  be  sensibly  improved. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  with  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour  in  the 
^§-inch  mirror,  the  existence  of  nebnlosity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maia  is  distinctly  traceable  on  the  photographic  plate.  With  the 
exposure  of  an  hour  it  is  observable  in  form.  No  trace  of  the  fainter 
nebulosity  near  Merope  has  been  impressed. 

III.  ThB  Angular  Extent  of  Apparently    Undistorted  Field,   and  the 

Amount  of  Distortion  where  it  Exists. 

The  determination  of  these  elements  is  of  the  ntmost  importance 
in  the  formation  of  charts  of  the  heavens  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
inasmnch  as  on  the  superficial  extent  of  the  reliability  of  the  photo- 
graphic field  depend  the  timn,  labour,  and  cost  of  charting  the 
heavens.  A  general  idea  of  this  extent  of  reliable  field  may  be 
gathered  from  the  quality  of  the  stellar  images  impressed  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
-J^inch  mirror  at  about  forty  minutes  from  the  centre  of  the  plate 
the  star  images  cease  to  be  sufficiently  circular,  although  for  a  short 
distance  beyond,  distances  between  these  stellar  disks  may  still  bo 
measured,  though  not  possessing  the  utmost  reliability.  In  the  case 
of  the  i^iVinch  mirror,  this  angular  extent  of  measurable  field  extends 
beyond  fifty-one  minutes  from  the  centre.  This  very  perceptible  supe- 
riority of  the  yV^pinch  mirror  arises,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  its  longer 
focus,  and  it  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  effects  of  the  intervention 
of  the  plate  holder ;  but  be  the  causes  what  they  may,  the  superiority 
longer  focus  is  anquestionable  in  respect  of  extent  of  field. 

But  an   equaUf  important  element   remains  to  \>©  \ti'^^^^\^\.^^^ 
namely,  the  amount  of  distortion  which  exists  at  ditteT^nt  a^sXawi^^ 
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from  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  I  made  a 
preliminary  examination  of  the  optical  quality  of  the  field,  by  the 
method  which  I  hare  dencrtbed  in  vol.  47  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society'  (p.  238).  This  method  consists  in 
shifting  the  im^es  of  the  same  pair  of  stars  to  widely  different 
locatitiea  in  the  field  of  view,  and  it  was  argoed  that  so  long  as  the 
measured  angnlar  distances  between  thetie  pairs  remained  sensibly 
the  same,  i.e.,  within  the  known  and  nnavoidable  limits  of  observa- 
tional error,  so  long  might  the  optical  field  of  view  be  relied  npoD  as 
sensibly  accnrate.  • 


ABGD  represents  the  photographio  plate  where  AB  is  4  inches, 
and  subtends  an  angle  of  1°  55'  at  the  centre  of  the  ^^^inch  mirror. 
A  pair  of  stars  of  approximately  the  seventh  magnitude  was  selected, 
and  photographed  near  the  centre  of  the  plate,  as  at  (a),  with  an 
exposure  of  five  minutes.  The  telescope  was  then  moTed  approxi- 
mately fifteen  miuntes  to  the  south,  and  a  second  photograph  taken, 
by  which  this  same  pair  was  removed  to  (b).  This  process  was 
repeated  again  and  again  in  northerly,  easterly,  and  westerly  direc- 
tions, till  after  thirteen  exposures  this  same  pair  of  stars  was 
dotted  about  the  plate  as  in  the  diagram.  This  same  process  was 
repeated  on  three  plates  on  the  same  night  (March  3,  1888).  The 
distances  between  each  pair  were  then  measured,  and  the  means  of 
Sre  meaaareB  of  each  pair  were  taken  aa  the  oAo^ted  moaauree  for  each 
pair  respectively.    The  results  are  as  foUowa  -. — 
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Distances  l)etween  the  Pair  of  Stars,  corrected  for  Refraction. 


Potilion  "! 
of  star . .  j 

a. 

6. 

e. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

9' 

Plate     I. . 

n.. 

III.. 
Mean..  . 

152''00 
151-88 
152-08 

15l'*92 
2  07 
2*17 

15l'-98 
1-81 
2-05 

15l''99 

152-10 

203 

152''07 
1-88 
1-96 

152^22 
1-95 
2-07 

152''02 
202 
2-44 

151 -99 

152  06 

151-93 

152  04 

151  -97 

152  08 

152-16 

Position  1 
of  star..  J 

a. 

h\ 

c\ 

d\ 

e\ 

Plate     L. 

II.. 

UI.. 

JfCMI.a  • 

162'-00 
161*88 
162  06 

162^14 
2*19 
2  07 

162  06 
2-08 
2*00 

152'-17 
2-36 
2-24 

15l'-89 
1-83 
205 

15l'-91 
1-96 
1-76 

152'-0o 
1-86 
2-10 

151*99 

162  -13 

162  04 

162-26 

151  -92 

151-88 

152  00 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  deviations  of  tlie  intervals  from 
the  central  interval  at  different  positions  on  the  plate : — 

DaeNorthls' -002 

30 +0-09 

60 +0-17 

Doe  Sonth  15 +0-06 

30 -0-06 

48 +005 

Due  East    15 -007 

80 -Oil 

46 -fO-Ol 

Due  West   15 +014 

30 +005 

52 +0-27 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  unavoidable  error  of  such  measures 
is  about  0"'2  (where  0*0001  in.  is  equivalent  to  0"*17),  the  only  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  is  that  to  the  extent  of  the  field  impressed  on  this 
plate  of  1^  55'  square,  there  is  no  perceptible  or  measurable  distortion 
in  the  apparent  distance  of  these  pairs,  and  in  fact  that  small 
measured  distances  may  be  relied  upon  throughout  the  field ;  and 
thus,  if  a  few  stars  are  scattered  about  tlie  plate  with  known  co- 
ordinateer,  those  of  all  the  rest  mBj  be  convenientty  flui^ierni'ma^  V\\>a. 
great  accuracy. 
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8iibBeqneQt1y  to  the  above  operation  it  was  thoaght  well  to  examhis 
a  pair  of  staro  on  the  game  plates,  which  happened  to  fall  near  tlie 
ant^les,  viz.,  at  (x)  and  (2),  impressionB  of  the  same  pair  aa  those  at  y. 
The  distance  of  (2)  and  (z)  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  was  approii- 
matelf  63',  bat  it  mast  be  added  that  the  impressed  disks  wen 
slightly  elliptical.  The  reaalting  distances  between  the  stars  of 
these  three  pairs  were  as  follows : — 


Piaf«     I 17653....    17611....    176-35 

ir 617  ....       010  ....    176-29 

m 6-22  ....       6-64  ....    17615 

Examination  of  the  Field  of  the  ^-ineh  Mirror. 
The  photographio  plate  here  is  nearly  3  inches  square,  sabtendin^ 
an  angle  of  1°  5&.  The  pair  of  stars  selected  consisted  oE  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  and  these  by  the  motion  of  the  telescope  were  made  to  occupy 
anccesaively  the  positions  indicated  in  the  sabjoined  diagram,  which 
will  be  understood  from  the  description  of  the  former.  The  tables 
are  arranged  on  the  same  plan. 
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Distances  of  Atlas  from  Pleione,  corrected  for  Refraction. 


Positioa  of  star.  • .  • 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0. 

Pkte     I 

1              II 

!            Ill 

80l'-21 
115 
1-40 

30l'-47 
1-53 
1-32 

30l''52 
1*74 
1-60 

30l'-29 
1-63 
1-47 

30l''63 
1-80 
1-52 

Mean 

801*25 

301-44 

301  -62 

301-48 

301-65 

Podtion  of  star. . . . 

/. 

ff- 

h. 

• 

1. 

PUte     I 

II 

m 

80l''87 
1-41 
1-29 

80l'-82 
1-60 
1-39 

30l''68- 
1-79  . 
1-71 

802'*i7 
2  01 
1-92 

Mean 

801  36 

801*41 

801-69 

302-03 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  deviations  of  the  intervals  from 
the  central  interval  at  different  positions  on  the  plate : — 


Dne  North  42  +o'44 

N.  West  51  +0-78 

Dne  West    32  +0-37 

S.  West   44  +0-11 

DneSonth37  +019 

S.  Bast    48  +0-40 

Due  East     39  +0*18 

N.  Bast   46  +0*19 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  while  the  linear  discrepancies  of 
measured  distances  are  the  same  as  those  with  the  yY^-inch  mirror, 
they  indicate  larger  angular  discrepancies  in  the  ratio  of  3:2. 
Nevertheless,  the  examination  of  these  angular  discrepancies  exhibits 
evident  traces  of  distortion,  sufficient  to  render  extreme  accuracy  of 
measures  unattainable  without  the  great  difficulty  of  an  extensive 
tabulation;  in  other  words,  the  comparative  short  focus  of  this 
mirror  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  accurate  measurement. 
Perhaps  I  ought  here  to  refer  to  the  very  careful  examination  of  the 
field  of  the  Qrubb  refractor  of  12 J  inches  aperture  and  176  inches 
focal  length,  recorded  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical- 
Society,'  vol  47,  p,  238,  in  which  it  appears  that  no  abaoVwXift  t^wv-tisi^ 
could  be  assigned  to  measures  extending  beyond  12  mmuV»^^  Itotcl  ^i^ci^ 


\ 
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centre  of  the  field,  that  is  to  saj,  beyond  a  field  whose  diameter 
exceeds  1400". 

Over  and  above  this  question  of  the  accurate  measurement  of  small 
distances  from  stars  of  known  co-ordinates  scattered  about  the  field, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  accurate  measurement  of 
considerable  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  itself.  In  other 
words,  can  a  linear  measure  on  a .  photographic  plate  be  accurately 
translated  into  the  corresponding  angular  distance  between  two  stars 
by  simple  multiplication  by  a  constant  ?  In  order  to  investigate  this 
very  important  question,  I  had  a  series  of  measures  made  of  sixteen 
stars  of  the  Pleiades  from  the  star  (j>)  Pleiadum,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  heliometer  measures,  as  given  by  Dr.  EUdn  in  the 
Yale  College  publications.  These  distances  extend  from  400"  to 
3200".  The  form  which  this  examination  assumed  was  that  proposed 
by  Dr.  Gill  in  the  '  Bulletin  du  Gomit^  International  Permanent  poor 
TEx^cution  Photographique  de  la  Garte  du  Giel,'  Paris,  1888,  in 
which  the  heliometer  distance  (s)  between  two  given  stars  is  equated 
to— 

cw  +  5«2  +  cs'  +  &c., 

where  («)  is  the  distance,  measured  on  the  plate  in  inches.  This 
investigation  was  first  applied  to  the  shorter  focus  mirror,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  expected  to  indicate  sensible  discrepancies  from  an  uniform 
scale.  The  solution  of  the  equations  of  condition  give  the  following 
form  for  the  conversion  of  the  linear  distance  («)  into  angular 
measure : — 

2577"-0396  s  +  0"-4546  A 

The  probable  error  of  the  coeflBcient  of  «^  is  ±  0"*2831,  indicating 
an  amount  of  insecurity  which  renders  this  method  of  investigation 
somewhat  doubtful ;  but  taking  it  as  it  stands,  this  formula  shows 
that  while  in  a  measured  distance  of  half  an  inch,  equivalent  to  1200", 
no  measurable  error  beyond  0"*1  is  introduced,  yet  in  a  measure  of 
2  inches  from  the  centre  there  is  a  possible  or  even  probable  cor- 
rection to  be  made,  amounting  to  nearly  two  seconds.  This 
seems  to  indicate  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  rigid  investigation 
of  the  photographic  field  of  all  instruments  in  which  that  field  is 
extensive. 

A  similar  enquiry,  referred  also  to  Dr.  Elkin's  heliometer  measures, 
wan  made  though  on  a  more  restricted  field,  in  the  case  of  the  de  la 
Bue  mirror,  which  has  already  been  so  extensively  used  for  exact 
astronomy.  In  this  case  the  coefficient  (h)  of  the  term  depending  on 
the  square  of  the  linear  distance  («)  inches,  is 

+  0"-333  ±  0"-2.0^, 
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and,  iaMmnoh  m  the  measures  aotaallj  made  use  of  hitherto  have 
oerer  exceeded  0'75  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  thus  correction 
(admitting  its  reality)  indicates  an  uncertainty  of  about  0'''16. 
Id  the  method  employed  for  parallax  determinations  with  this  instru- 
mtgk%  this  souroe  of  error,  small  as  it  is,  is  efEectually  eliminated  by 
the  aToidanoe  of  all  but  differential  measures. 

17.  The  Photogrofihic  Oapaeities  of  the  Ttvo  Mirrore  in  reepect  of  the 
FainteH  Stare  impreseed  on  Plates  with  Expoeuree  of  given 
Duration, 

The  method  employed  was  that  described  in  the  *  Proceediugs  of  the 
Boyal  Society,'  No.  247  (read  May,  1886).  It  consisted  in  taking 
with  each  of  the  two  mirrors  three  plates  of  the  Pleiades  exposed  for 
5,  90,  and  60  minutes  respectiyely.  The  diameters  of  a  few  stars 
whoee  magnitude  had  been  well  determined  by  the  wedge  photo* 
meter  were  measured  five  times  on  each  of  the  plates,  and  then  by  the 
means  indicated  in  the  above-mentioned  paper,  the  following  results 
were  obtained : — 

Mirror  ^s^inch. 

Exposures  of  5,  80,  and  60  minutes,  respectively,  gave — 

5  min. : — log  mag.  required  =  log  11'14  (mag.)  —  0*0204  B. 
30  min. : — log  mag.  required  =  log  13'65  (mag.)  —  00203  S. 
60  min. : — log  mag.  required  =  log  14-79  (mag.)  —  00193  B, 

In  the  above  formula  log  14*79  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
fikintest  star  just  beginning  to  be  impressed  on  the  photographic  plate 
daring  its  exposure  of  60  minutes.  This  number  and  the  coefficient 
of  i  were  obtained  in  the  manner  already  referred  to  above,  where  o 
is  the  measured  diameter  of  the  star  whose  magnitude  is  sought, 
expressed  in  seconds  of  arc. 

In  Hke  manner,  the  magnitude  of  the  faintest  star,  during  an 
exposure  of  30  minutes,  was  13*55  magnitude,  and  during  an  exposure 
of  5  minutes,  was  11*14  magnitude. 

Mirror  -l^-inch. 

A  similar  investigation  applied  to  this  mirror  gave  the  following 
results  after  exposures  of  similar  duration : — 

5  min. : — ^log  mag.  required  =  log  11*93  —  0"0215  B, 
SO  min. :— log  mag.  required  =  log  1379  —  00186  B, 
60  min. : — log  mag.  required  =  log  15*13  —  00197  B. 

"From  this  it  appears  that  the  photographic  capac\ty  in  Te^^^cV*  cA 
tbeMotoees  of  the  Jight  impressed  ia  slightly  in  favoiir  ol  t\i^  ^ot\,^t 
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focus  mirror,  and  that  with  an  exposure  of  one  hour  no  fainter  gbtr 
than  the  fifteenth  magnitude  leaves  a  trace  at  all  discernible  on  tlw 
photographic  film. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  results  of  the  preceding 
formuleo  as  applied  to  stars  whose  magnitudes  have  been  determined 
by  the  wedge  photometer,  and  recorded  in  the  '  Uranometria  Non 
Oxoniensis.'  In  the  first  column  is  given  the  designation  of  the  Btsr 
in  the  Pleiades,  adopted  by  BesseL  The  remaining  columns  speak  for 
themselves. 


Table  1. — Exposure  6  minutes.     Mirror  |^-inch. 


Star's 
designation. 

Measured 
diameter. 

Computed 

(photographic) 

magnituide. 

Photometric 

magnitude 

U.N,0. 

Difference 
C-  0 
in  mag. 

No.    8 

35 

40 

22 

lo'-oi 

4-75 

9-89 

11-65 

7-27 
9*43 
7-31 
6-70 

» 

7-36 
9-67 
7-17 
6-80 

-0-09 
-0-24 
+  0-14 
-0-10 

Table  II. — Exposure  30  minutes. 


Star's 
designation. 

Measured 
diameter. 

Computed 

(photographic) 

magnitude. 

Photometric 

magnitude 

U.N.O. 

Difference 
C  -0 
in  mag. 

No.    8 

35 

40 

22 

// 
14-41 

8-68 

15-11 

16-61 

7-44 
9*51 
7-22 
6-77 

7-36 
9-67 
7-17 
6-80 

+008 
-0  16 
+  005 
-0-03 

Table  III. — Exposure  60  minutes. 


Star's 


on. 


L 


No.  8. 
35 
40. 
22. 


I 


Measured 
diameter. 


15-97 
10-45 
16*64 
17-28 


Computed 

(photographic) 

magnitude. 


7*38 
9-42 
711 
6-91 


Photometric 
magnitude 


.N.O. 


7*36 
9-67 
7*17 
6-80 


Difference 
C-  O 
in  mag. 


-0  08 
-0*25 
-0-06 
+  0  11 
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ittentioQ  may  here  be  drawn  to  the  precision  of  the  results 
ained  bj  measures  so  independent  of  each  other.  As  an  accidental 
alt  of  these  recent  measures  of  the  photographic  magnitude  of  the 
rSy  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  May,  1886,  the  photogpTaphio 
gnitude  of  Star  22  in  the  Pleiades  was  0*35  magnitude  less 
A  the  photometric  as  obtained  from  verj  many  measures,  and  I 
ributed  this  difPerence  to  the  probable  actinic  peculiarity  of  the 
r  in  question,  but  inasmuch  as  no  such  perceptible  difference  exists 
the  more  recent  measures  of  the  photographic  and  photometric 
^itudes,  resulting  as  they  do  from  so  many  independent  deter- 
aations,  the  question  of  the  variability  of  this  star  is  suggested  as 
y  probable.  Pleione  also  in  the  measures  of  1886  exhibits  a 
ference  between  the  photometric  and  the  photographio  magnitude. 
ismuch  as  the  same  difference  in  the  measures  has  been  again 
libited  in  the  recent  measures,  it  seems  reasonable  to  explain  the 
t  by  the  peculiar  actinic  action  in  the  light  of  this  star. 
ks  a  further  example  of  the  power  and  applicability  of  this 
finite  method  in  i*eference  to  faint  stars  not  suitable  for  determina- 
n  by  the  wedge  photometer,  I  may  add  here  the  following 
nparison  of  the  resulting  rneasures  made  by  the  photographic 
ithod,  set  side  by  side  with  the  magnitude  as  estimated  by  'Wolf 
Description  du  Qroupe  des  Pleiades,'  Paris,  1874). 


Starts 

• 

Measured 
diameter. 

Computed 

Estimated 

Difference 

deagDation 

(photographic) 

magnitude. 

C  -  O 

No.  in  Wolf. 

magnitude. 

Wolf. 

in  mag. 

196 

9^6 

9-72 

10 

-0-28 

3U 

9-98 

9-61 

10 

-0-39 

239 

6-04 

U-61 

11 

+  0-51 

241 

6-85 

11-60 

11 

+  0-60 

318 

8-15 

10-46 

11 

-0-55 

319 

8*40 

10-34 

11 

-0-66 

325 

6-67 

11  70 

12 

-0-30 

330 

6'U 

11-45 

12 

-0-55 

831 

6*35 

11-87 

12 

-0-13 

320 

4-47 

12*35 

13 

-0-65 

321 

3-98 

12-63 

13 

-0-37 

332 

4-23 

12-49 

13 

-0-51 

802 

8-50 

12-91 

14 

-109 

324 

doubtful 

.  • 

14 

•  • 

!t  has  been  more  than  once  proposed  to  estimate  or  to  measure  the 
>tographio  magnitudes   of   stars,   by  means  of  the  breadth  and 
meter  of  their  traces  on  the  photographic  plat^a.    TYi\^  tcl^^q^ 
fd  involve  an  annecesa&ry  consumption  of    time  m  "^Yocvxxvii^ 

0"^ 
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impressions  made  with  this  ohject  in  view  ftlone.  Bat  by  the  method 
here  adopi  ed,  the  same  plates  which  are  taken  for  ascertaining  tiw 
co-oidinates  of  the  stars,  serve  equally  we]  1  for  measnring  their  phokh 
graphic  magnitudes.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  tint 
practically  the  photometric  and  photographic  magnitudes  are,  for  Ab 
most  part,  identical.  The  remark  above  will  fail  of  applicatioui  if  it 
be  possible  to  determine  differences  of  right  ascension  and  of  decHm^ 
tion  from  the  traces  of  the  stars  with  sufficient  accuracy. 


VI.  "On  the  Development  of  Voltaic  Electricity  by  Atmo- 
spheric Oxidation."  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.Sc,  V.RSn 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  C.  THOMPSON, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  in  St.  Maiy'B 
Hospital  Medical  School.    Received  April  17,  1888. 

In  a  preliminary  note  on  this  subject  ('  Boy.  Soc.  RroCi'  toI.  42, 
p.  212),  it  has  been  shown  that  when  copper  is  immersed  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  and  opposed  to  an  *'  aeration  plate "  of 
some  conducting  material  not  otherwise  acted  upon,  lying  horisoniaUy 
on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  a  current  flows  continuously  throogh  a 
wire,  &c.,  made  to  connect  the  two  plates,  the  energy  manifested  hj 
which  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  by  the  aeration 
plate  and  the  indirect  combination  of  this  with  the  copper  forming 
cuprous  oxide  which  dissolves  in  the  ammonia.     Numerous  analogoiu 
electromotor  cells  are  readily  obtainable  by  suitably  varying  the  metal 
susceptible  of  oxidation  and  the  electrolytic  fluid  employed,  some  d 
which  we  have  submitted  to  close  examination  ;  whilst  another  class 
of  voltaic  cells,  acting  on  much  the  same  principle,  we  find  can  be 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  oxidisable  metal  a  platinum  or  other  j 
incorrodible  plate  immersed  in  an  oxidisable  fluid,  such  as  pyrogallol 
dissolved  in  caustic  soda :  preferably  the  aeration  plate  is  arranged 
in  one  vessel  on  the  surface  of  some  convenient  fluid  (not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  oxidisable  one),  and  the  other  plate  and  oxidisable 
fluid  placed  in  another  vessel,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  siphon 
or  wot  wick  ;  or  the  whole  may  be  arranged  as  a  gravity  battery,  the 
oxidisable  fluid  being  made   the  heavier    one  so  as  to  preserve  it 
from  direct  contact  with     air;    or  a   U-tube  arrangement  may  be 
employed.     Thus,  for  example,  a  platinum  plate  immersed  in  an  acid 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  or  in  sulphurous  acid  solution,  connected 
with  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  aeration  plate 
of  spongy  platinum,  &c.,  furnishes  an  electromotor  cell  in  which  the 
production  of  a  current  is  accompanied.  Aa^  V>\^  -vVtte'oai.  transference 
of  oxygen  from  the  aeration  plato  to  t\L<ft  Qai^«»XAft  ^^^^  Vsciscatfi. 
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0  snlphftte  or  snlphiuie  acid  respectivelj.  A  considerable 
Acement  in  the  E.M.F.  of  snch  an  arrangement  is  effected  if  the 
iaable  fluid  ia  rendered  aXkaline^  and  the  aeration  plate  surrounded 
dd  fluid,  as  in  that  case  the  passage  of  a  current  is  also  accom* 
sd  by  the  mutual  neutralisation  of  the  acid  and  alkali  to  an 
nt  equivalent  to  the  current  flowing  (apart  from  diffusion)  :  the 

of  neutralisation  of  caustic  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  is  (Julius 
tnsen)  31,378  gram-degrees,  equivalent  to  0*675  volt ;  and 
larlj  in  other  cases.  Thus,  tolerably  energetic  aeration  cells  are 
ined  by  using  caustic  soda  solution  of  pjrogallol  or  sodium 
Mulphite  (Schutaenberger's  hydro$ulphite),  and  a  platinum  sponge 
tion  plate  on  the  sur&ce  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and  somewhat 
ker  ones  if  an  alkaline  solution  of  ferro-cyanide  or  sodium  plumbate 
ised,  ferri-cyanide  or  lead  dioxide  (precipitated  -in  the  solid  form 
he  electrode)  being  the  product  of  the  oxidation  thus  effected, 
the  E.M.F.  beiug  upwards  of  0*8  volt  in  each  case. 

1  all  aeration  cells,  whether  oxidisable  fluids  or  metals  be  employed, 
marked  feature  is  the  extremely  rapid  rate  at  which  the  E.M.F. 

be  cell  falls  if  the  current  generated  is  made  to  exceed  a  very 
il  limiting  density  relatively  to  the  area  of  the  aeration  plate. 
course  when  this  plate  is  a  sheet  of  polished  metal  such  as  platinum 
,  this  limit  lies  much  lower  than  when  it  is  a  tray  of  the  same 
i  filled  with  spongy  metal,  pulverised  graphite,  &c.,  because  in  the 
er  case  the  true  surface  acting  is  much  greater  than  the  actual 
k  of  the  tray  :  a  number  of  observations  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
^  with  the  most  sensitive  kinds  of  aeration  plates  examined  (thin 
s  or  leaves  of  the  precious  metals),  a  measurable  depreciation  in  the 
[.F.  of  a  cell  that  otherwise  would'  give  a  constant  value,  was 
idUj  brought  about  if  made  to  generate  a  current  of  greater 
sity  relatively  to  the  aeration  plate  than  about  ^V  micro-ampere 
square  centimetre  of  surface,  or  1  micro-ampere  for  a  plate 
iutimetres  square,  exposing  25  square  centimetres  of  surface  (one 
I  only  reckoned)  ;  but  with  aeration  plates  of  spongy  metal 
rents  of  many  times  this  density  produced  little  or  no  depreciation 
Q  after  flowing  some  time.  Even  with  the  most  favourable  kinds 
plates,  however,  the  tendency  towards  depreciation  was  so  far 
ked  as  to  render  it  evident  that  but  little  hope  could  be  enter- 
led  of  utilising  the  principle  of  atmospheric  oxidation  for  the 
iuction.  of  cheap  currents  of  sufficient  power  for  practical  use, 
spting  when  plates  of  enormous  area  are  employed,  so  that  the 
sity  of  the  current  should  still  be  small,  even  when  the  current 
If  was  of  moderate  magnitode.  Admitting,  however,  that  a  large 
erficial  area  (e.g.,  a  lake  or  artificial  reservoir)  of  fluid  were  avail- 
3,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  proportionately  large  Bjatem.  ol  ^^T%.HAQrcL 
es  were  not  prohibitive,  it  doea  not  aeem  abaoVutAi^  ixn*^^'^*^ 
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that  the  production  of  caTrents  by  atmospfaerio  oxidation  migfat  )» 
jm,-itia>]\y  effected  on  the  large  scale. 

We  foand  it  difEcnlt  to  obtain  sharp  and  concordant  ralaationa  ot 
the  E.M.F.  actaally  aet  up  in  cells  containing  oxidiaable  flnida,  tlu 
more  so,  as  the  nmabera  appeared  toTary,  not  only  with  the  natiiTeof 
the  aeration  plate  and  the  flnid  in  contact  therewith,  but  alao  with  the 
character  of  the  incorrodible  plate  immeraed  in  the  ozidisable  fluid,  and 
with  the  natare  and  strength  of  that  flnid  also.  With  cells  containing 
oxidisable  metals,  however,  and  electrolytic  flnids  in  which  theoxidca 
formed  were  soluble,  we  fonnd  no  difficnlty  in  obtaining  far  more 
conoordant  and  approximately  constant  values  than  would  at  first  sight 
have  appeared  likely,  or  even  possible  with  combinations  in  which  <nw 
ingredient  was  so  nnstable  an  element  as  a  film  of  gaaeons  matter 
attracted  ia  the  surface  of  a  condensing  solid,  and  simnltaneonaly 
in  contact  with  a  fluid'  capable  of  dissolving  the  gas.  Obvionily, 
mechanical  disturbances,  rapid  alterations  of  temperature,  and  such 
like  causes  would  be  likely  to  cause  la^e  variations  from  time  tu 
time  in  the  readings  of  any  one  particular  cell ;  whilst  unavoidable 
differences  in  the  conditioos  of  surface  of  otherwise  duplicate  plates 
(such  as  variations  in  degree  of  polish,  Ac.)  would  render  it  likely 
that  the  avemge  reading  of  any  two  daplicate  cells  would  occssion- 
aMy  exhibit  considerable  divergence;  we  succeeded,  however,  in 
reducing  these  sources  of  fluotnations  to  comparatively  small  limits,  by 
setting  up  the  cells  in  an  apartment  where  the  temperature  varied  but 
little,  and  only  slowly,  the  readings  being  mostly  taken  in  the  morn- 
ings after  standing  at  rest  all  night ;  whilst  alteration  of  the  fluid  by 
evaporation,  attraction  of  moisture,  carbonic  acid,  Ac.,  from  the  air, 
falling  in  of  dust,  and  so  on,  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by 
covering  over  the  vessel  containing  the  aeration  plato  with  a  bell-jar 
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A,  ^e  siphon  oonnecimg  this  veBsel  wifch  the  other  one  in  which 
tike  oxidisable  metal  was  immersed  being  bent  so  as  to  pass  nnder  the 
lim  of  the  jar  Oy  a^  ct.  It  was  found  convenient  to  mount  the  jar  on  a 
block  of  paraffin  wax  with  a  circular  groove  h,  &,  in  which  the  bell- jar 
itoody  the  fi^roove  being  then  filled  with  mercury  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  hydraulic  lute ;  if  required,  the  air  inside  the  jar  could  be  replaced 
by  oxygen,  Ac.,  by  simply  passing  in  a  current  of  gas  through  one  of  a 
pur  of  tabes  e,  e,  introduced  through  a  perforated  cork  in  the  neck  of 
the  jar.  Usoally  several  aeration  plates  were  separately  arranged 
in  the  same  vessel,  each  one,  B,  being  connected  (by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire  d^  dj  d^  imbedded  in  the  paraffin  wax,  passing  under  the 
rim  of  the  jar),  with  a  mercury  cup  e  outside  :  in  this  way  the  plate 
of  oxidisable  metal  used,/,  could  be  removed  at  pleasure  for  cleaning, 
amalgamating,  &c.,  and  replaced  without  disturbing  the  aeration 
plates,  and  could  be  opposed  at  will  to  any  one  of  these  by  a  simple 
switch  connecting  the  required  mercury  cup  with  the  rest  of  the 
eircnit. 

On  first  setting  up  such  an  arrangement  and  taking  readings 
alternately  with  any  one  of  the  plates  opposed  to  the  oxidisable  metal, 
ind  a  Clark's  cell,  the  total  resistance  in  circuit  being  the  same 
(osually  several  megohms  to  reduce  the  current  density  sufficiently) 
Talnes  were  obtained  generally  exhibiting  progressive  alteration 
(sometimes  inci*ease,  sometimes  decrease)  as  time  elapsed ;  but  after 
periods  varying  in  different  cases  from  an  hour  or  two  to  several  days, 
sensibly  steady  readings  were  obtained  exhibiting  little  or  no  variation 
for  days  and  even  weeks  together;  what  variations  were  observed 
were  generally  traceable  either  to  temperature  fluctuations  or  to  slight 
shaking  or  mechanical  disturbance  whilst  renewing  the  opposed 
oxidisable  plate,  or  to  slight  differences  in  the  latter.  If,  however,  in 
cells  set  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  air  had  free  access,  more  or  less 
considerable  alteration  was  often  brought  about  after  some  time 
through  evaporation  or  attraction  of  moisture  from  the  air,  altering 
the  film  of  fluid  in  contact  with  the  aeration  plate;  and  this  was  still 
more  the  case  with  cells  set  up  with  caustic  soda  solution  through 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  with  ammonia  cells  through  vola* 
tilisation  of  ammonia. 

The  result  of  a  large  number  of  observations  with  cells  of  various 
kinds  was  to  show  that  the  following  general  proposition  holds : — 

If  a  cell  set  up  with  a  given  fluid,  oxidisable  metal,  and  aeration 
plate  generate  an  E.M.F.  :=  ej,  then  the  effect  of  substituting 
another  aeration  plate  for  the  first  is  to  alter  the  E.M.F.  to 
eji  =  e^  +  Ki ;  whilst  that  of  substituting  a  different  oxidisable  metal 
is  to  alter  the  E.M.F.  to  eg  =  e^  +  K^ ;  the  quantity  K^  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  natnr©  oi  the  oxidisable  metal  used,  \)nt»  Taxyov^  '^^VC^ 
each  kind  of  aSradon  plate  employed^  and  also  io  Bom^  e3L\,feTA.  ^v'Ocl 
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the  nature  of  the  fluid ;  and  similarlj  tlie  qnantitj  K^  hring  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  natare  of  the  aeration  plate  used,  bat  rmryiag  with 
each  kind  of  oxidisable  metal  employed,  and  to  some  extent  alflo  with 
the  nature  of  the  fluid. 

For  example,  in  one  experiment  four  aeration  plates,  respaetifify 
platinum  sponge,  gold  sponge,  silver  sponge,  and  graphitei  wen 
soccessiyely  opposed,  first  to  amalgamated  sine,  and  then  to  brighteaed 
lead  in  a  caustic  soda  solution  of  strength  3'4i5NaiO,100HfO,  giving 
the  following  average  valaes  after  making  a  long  series  of  readings 
(Clark's  cell  =  1435  at  16**  0.)  :— 


Platinum  eponge 
Gk>ld  sponge. . . . 
Silrer  sponge . .  . 
Graphite 


Zino. 


1-471 
1*435 
1-619 
1-400 


Load. 


0-769 
0-788 
0-916 
0-696 


Mean. 


Differeooe  *  I^ 


-0-702 
-0-708 
-0-708 
-0-704 


-0-708 


Taluee  of  K^ 


Platinum  sponge  replaced  bj  gold 
sponge  

Platinum  sponge  replaced  by  silrer 
sponge 

Platinum  sponge  replaced  by  graphito 

GK>ld     sponge    replaced     by    silrer 

rnge 
sponge  replaced  by  graphite . . . 
Silver  sponge  replaced  by  graphite. .  . 


Zinc. 


-0-036 

+  0-148 
-0  071 

+  0  184 
-0-036 
-0-219 


Lead. 


-0-037 

+  0-147 
-0-078 

+  0-184 
-0-086 
-0-220 


Mean. 


-0-0865 

+0-1475 
-0-072 

+  0-184 

-0-0855 

-0-2195 


Numerous  other  experiments  of  the  same  kind  were  made  with 
analogous  results  in  all  cases ;  the  values  for  K^  and  K,  respectively 
found  in  any  given  set  of  observations  never  differing  by  quantities 
outside  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The  average  values  of  K^ 
or  Kg  thus  deduced  for  a  given  fluid,  however,  always  differed 
measurably  from  those  similarly  deduced  for  a  different  fluid,  even 
wlien  that  was  a  similar  solution  but  of  different  strength.  The 
tables  hereafter  described  illustrate  these  differences  more  fully. 
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OMs  $et  up  yfith  Oaustie  Soda  Solution  as  Electrolytic  Fluid,  and 
various  Aeration  Plates  opposed  to  Zinc- 

Wlieii  steadiness  was  once  obtained,  we  found  that  the  fluctnations 
observisd  from  day  to  day  in  a  given  cell  set  up  with  amalgamated 
sine  as  oxidisable  metal  (freshly  aAialgamated  each  day)  rarely  ex- 
ceeded +  0*003  to  0*004  Yolt  difEerence  from  the  mean  of  several  days 
(sometimes  some  weeks)  readings.  Duplicate  cells,  however,  gave 
average  readings  exhibiting  greater  differences  up  to  :!:  0'025  or 
X  0*030  volt:  thus  eighteen  different  cells  set  up  with  platinum-foil 
or  thin  leaf,  caustic  soda  solution  of  strength  3'45Na({O,I00Hj|O,  and 
amalgamated  zinc  gave  the  following  results :— * 

Maximum  mean  reading  of  any  given  cell 1*445 

Minimum  mean  reading  of  any  given  cell 1*403 

Average  reading  of  all 1*423 

Probable  error  of  average +0*0019 

Even  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  cells,  the  probable  error  was 
usually  well  within  ±  0*005  volt,  the  differences  observed  with  dif- 
ferent cells  mainly  depending  on  the  unavoidably  slight  differences  in 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  <&ks.,  constituting  the  aeration  plate. 

On  substituting  a  stronger  solution  of  caustic  soda  for  a  weaker 
one,  as  a  rule  an  increment  in  average  value  was  observed,  and  vice 
vend;  but  the  extent  of  the  alteration  varied  considerably  with 
different  kinds  of  aeration  plates :  with  solutions  of  strength 
005Na20,100BL|0  the  readings  fluctuated  so  irregularly  as  to 
prevent  any  approach  to  an  accurate  average  valuation ;  but  with 
stronger  solutions  the  readings  were  sufficiently  concordant  to  reduce 
tke  probable  error  of  the  final  average  to  only  +  a  few  millivolts. 


Cells  set  up  with  3'45Na3O,100Hj,O. 


ASntion  plate. 


Sflfer  fponge  (from  acetate)  • 

PbUadium  tpoDge 

8ilTer  sponge  (from  chloride) 

Pktiiiiim  sponge 

Palladium  foil 

Gold  sponse 

Ghvpbite  (natural) 

Gold  leaf  and  foU 

Platinum  leaf  and  foil  ...... 

SUrer  leaf  and  foil. . . .' 

Garbon»  Specimen  A 

Carbon,  Spedmeo  i^ ....... . 


No.  of 
cells. 


/ 


/ 


8 

4, 

4 

14 

4 

10 

9 

16 

18 

21 

4 

4 


Maximum. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


624 
569 
551 
491 


1-468 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


450 
465 
449 
445 
425 
883 


1-807 


\'Wi 


Minimum. 

• 

Average. 

1-616 

1-618 

1-549 

1-563 

1-455 

1-484 

1-450 

1-463 

1-422 

1-448 

1-433 

1-443 

1-392 

1-428 

1-402 

1-426 

1-403 

1-428 

1-367 

1-396 

1*344 

1-365 

Y-'ffia 
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The  spongy  metals  used  were  prepared  as  follows : — Silver  sponge 
(from  acetate)  by  gently  igniting  in  the  air  crystallised  silver  acetate ; 
that  from  chloride  by  boiling  well- washed  silver  chloride  with  sugar 
and  caustic  soda  until  reduction  was  nearly  complete.  Spongy 
palladium  and  platinum  by  gentle  ignition  of  the  ammonio-chlorides 
of  palladium  and  platinum  respectively ;  and  spongy  gold  by  gentle 
ignition  in  the  air  for  a  longtime  (so  as  to  bum  off  carbon)  of  cincho- 
nine  auro-chloride.  The  graphite  was  a  very  pure  natural  specimen 
from  Ceylon  ;  when  used  it  was  coarsely  powdered,  and  spread  over 
the  surface  of  porous  earthenware  like  the  spongy  metals.  As  regards 
the  leaves  and  foils  of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  no  .discernible 
differences  coald  be  distinguished  between  the  values  given  by  the 
thinnest  leaves  and  comparatively  thick  foils  (up  to  0*1  mm.  in  thick* 
ness)  in  any  of  the  three  cases,  saving  that  the  latter  took  a  much 
longer  time  before  steady  readings  were  obtained.  Carbon  (A)  was 
a  piece  of  electric  light  rod  ground  down  to  a  thin  flat  plate ;  (B) 
part  of  the  carbon  for  a  Leclanch6  cell  similarly  treated. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  some  aeration  plates  composed  of  spongy 
platinum  with  a  top  layer  of  platinum-black  (precipitated  from  the 
chloride  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda  and  alcohol)  gave  figures  pretty 
close  to  those  furnished  by  platinum  sponge ;  as  also  did  other  plates 
consisting  of  porous  earthenware  painted  over  with  platinochloride 
of  ammonium  made  into  a  paste  with  gum-water,  ignited,  and  the 
film  of  spongy  platinum  left  on  the  surface  burnished  bright. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Plfttiniim  SDonffd  And  black 

1-473 
1-455 
1-491 

1-441 
1-453 
1-450 

1-467 
1-454 
1-463 

Burnished  uot 

PlAfciniim  finonarA  ftloTlff    .  t  .  t  r  t  .  t  t  t  -  - 

When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  the  fluid,  however,  the  platinum - 
black  plates  gave  values  upwards  of  a  decivolt  higher  than  sponge, 
and  the  burnished  pots  about  as  much  lower  than  sponge. 

A  large  number  of  observations  were  made  with  sets  of  aeration 
plates  and  oxidisable  metals  in  contact  with  caustic  soda  solution  of 
one  strength  subsequently  changed  for  a  different  one,  and  so  on,  only 
those  readings  being  taken  into  account  when  steadiness  was  attained ; 
thus  the  following  figures  were  obtained  where  the  plates  were  read 
first  in  l^SNagO.lOOHjO,  then  in  S^SNaj.lOOH^iO,  then  in  7-15NajO, 
lOOUgO,  and  then  in  the  first  again,  and  so  on  several  times,  so  that 
each  plate  was  read  several  times  in  each  strength  of  fluid.  In  all 
cases  the  stronger  the  solution  the  higher  the  value,  but  the  effect  of 
«  given  increment  in  solution-Btrength  ^aa  ^ct^  ^\^«NkTL\»  ^w>S2iq.  ^- 
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ferent  aeration  plates;    thus    the    following  mean  readings  were 
obtained. 


Increment  in  E.M.F,  bronght  ahoat  bj  increasing  tbe  Strength  of 
Canstio  Soda  Solution  from  mN&fi,lOOK^O  to  nNaiO.lOOH^O. 


Pktiniiin  f  oiL . . . 
Platmnm  sponge 

^Ter  foil 

Silrer  fponge.. .. 

Gk>ldfoil 

GK)Id  fponge  . . . . 
Filkdium  foil  .  < 
Qimphilo    


1-75. 
8-46. 


0  033 
0  029 
O'OU 
0  019 
0031 
0  027 
0  032 
0  029 


m  »  3-45.' 
«  -  7  16. 


0  016 
0CO4 
0  032 
0  027 
0  010 
0-016 
0-007 
0001 


m  -  1  -76. 
•  -  7  15. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•048 
•033 
046 
•046 
•041 
-043 
•039 
•030 


Combining  these  fignres  with  the  average  values  previonslj  obtained 
for  3'45NasO,100HiO,  the  following  mean  values  result. 


£.M.F.  of  Cells  set  up  with  Amalgamated  Zinc  and  mNa^O^lOOHgO. 


r 


Spongy  ralrer  (acetate)    . . 

Spongj  palladium 

Spongy  siWer  (chloride)  . . 

Spoii^j  platinum 

Palladium  foil     

Spongy  gold     

Qraphite    

Gold  foil  and  leaf     

Platinum  foil  and  leaf .... 

Silver  foil  and  leaf    

Carbon  (mean  of  A  and  B) 


m 


1-76. 


1*599 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


834 
416 
416 
399 
395 
390 
382 


m  B  3  -45. 


1-618 
1-563 
1-484 
1463 
1-448 
1-443 
•428 
•426 
•423 
•396 
•326 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


m 


7-15. 


1-645 


1-467 
1455 
1-459 
1*429 
]'436 
1-438 
1*428 


Cells  set  up  with  CausUc  Soda  Solution  and  Various  Kinds  of  Aeration 

Plates  opposed  to  Lead. 

It  was  fonnd  that  when  a  given  aeration  plate  had  attained  to  a 
condition  of  steadiness,  if  opposed  to  a  piece  of  freshly  brightened 
pure  lead,  somewhat  irregalar  readings  were  obtained  for  a  few 
minutes  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  alkali  on  the  polish  of  the  lead  ; 
in  a  short  time,  however,  this  disturbing  influence  mostly  subsided, 
and  tolerablj  constant  valnea  were  obtained  for  two  ot  \I\[vt^»  Vox^t^^ 
After  whJcb  a  alight  lowering  generally  began  to  \)e  -noXAftfe^  wya.- 
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oarrently  with  a  notable  increase  io  the  amount  of  corrosion  of  tbe 
lead ;  the  following  values  were  obtained  dnring  this  period  of  two  or 
three  hours  whilst  the  readings  were  comparatively  constant. 

Yalnes  of  Kj  =:  effect  of  substituting  Brightened  Lead  for 
Amalgamated  Zinc  in  mNa^OilOOH^O. 


MfliTiTnnvn ........................ 

m  -  1-76. 

m  -^8-46. 

m  -  7-15. 

-0-690 
-0-668 
-0-678 

-0-708 
-0-681 
-0-690 

-0-708 
-0-678 
-0  691 

IVfiniTntiin  ...,,.,,.,,,,,,,,,,.,,., 

AvowuA 

E.M.F.  of  Cells  set  up  with  Brightened  Lead  and  mNa^O.lOOHsO. 


Spongy  silver  (acetate) 
Spongy  palladium  .... 

Spongy  platinum 

Palladium  foil 

Spongy  gold 

G-rapbite 

Gold  foil  and  lead .... 
Platinum  foil  and  lead 
Silver  foil  and  lead  . . . 
Carbon 


m 


1-76. 


0-921 

0-7*66 
0-738 
0-738 
0-721 
0-717 
0-712 
0-704 


m  -  8*46. 


0-928 
0-873 
0-778 
0-768 
0-753 
0  738 
0-736 
0-733 
0-706 
0-636 


m  -  7*15. 


0-954 

0*-776 
0-764 
0-768 
0-738 
0-745 
0-747 
0-787 


Here,  as  with  cells  set  up  with  zinc,  the  E.M.F.  rises  with  the 
solution-strength,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  since  the  (n^^tive) 
value  of  K^  also  increases  therewith. 


Cells  set  up  toUh  Dilute  Sulphuric  Add  and  Copper  as  Oasidisahle 

Metal. 

As  a  general  rule,  cells  set  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  showed 
somewhat  less  steadiness,  and  wider  limits  of  fluctuation  between  the 
mean  values  of  duplicates,  than  cells  containing  caustic  soda ;  but  the 
numbers  obtained  were  sufficiently  concordant  to  show  that,  cceteritt 
paribus^  the  E.M.F.  of  a  copper-sulphuric  acid  aeration  plate  cell 
increases  with  the  solution-strength,  and  that  practicallj  no  dilEer- 
oBce  18  DoticeAble  between  the  mean  value  obtained  with  the  thinnest 
leaves  and  foils  of  the  same  metaiU  n^  U>  0*\  min.  m  ^\c2^cxi<^n^. 
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Mean  E.M.F.  of  Cells  set  np  witli  Electro-copper  and 

wngSO^^lOOHjO. 


m  -  2*5. 

m  -  10. 

Increment 

with  stronger 

aolutioii. 

• 

um  sponge  covered  with  plsti- 
1  black 

0-686 

0*617 
0-496 
0*444 
0-447 
0-445 
0*449 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0*780 
0-658 
0-580 
0-527 
0-506 
0-460 
0-458 
0-458 
0-456 
0*464 
0-446 
About  0-85* 
About  0-25* 

0*022 

o*oio 

0-010 
0*016 
0-011 
0-018 
0-007 

•  • 
<  • 

•  • 
■  • 

nm  ffDone e  ..*•..••.•...*.... 

um  sponge :  thin  layer  bumisbed 

um  foil  and  leaf. 

lilim       foil        Ttr.t.Tt....».T.TT., 

foil  and  leaf • 

iit« 

n  (A) 

**  \*^/  ••  ."•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••«. ..  .• .. 

Q  (B) 

L»   y-*/  «•..•••••«■.«•••*  ••  .... 

y  silver.  .••..• < 

foil  and  lepf .  ...*..•• • 

^et  u})  with  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Amalgamated  Zinc^  Bright 
Cadmium^  and  Silver  Foil,  as  Oxidisahle  Metals, 

value  of  Kj,  the  effect  of  snbstitating  amalgamated  zinc  for 
*,  was  found  «to  be  generally  some  2  to  3-5  centivolts  higher  at 
lan  after  standing  awhile ;  after  one  or  two  hoars,  the  zinc 

were  generally  more  or  less  coated  with  minute  bubbles  of 
jen  through  local  action,  and  then  gave  pretty  constant  readings 


alue  of  Kg  =  effect  of  substituting  other  Metals  for  Copper 

in  mHj,SO4,100H2O. 


Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

SiWer. 

m  B  2  '6. 

m  »  10. 

W  a  2  -5. 

1 
m  —  10. 

m  -  10. 

Dum 

+  1-064 
+  1-088 
+  1-045 

+  0*978 
+  0-962 
+  0*970 

+  0-781 
+  0-705 
+0*720 

+  0-742 
+0-709 
+  0*725 

-0*29 

-0-12 

Abt.  —0*20 

Qum 

iTB 

V 

e  Taluet  obtained  with  silrer  aeration  plates  of  all  kinds  were  most  irregular  and 
{  in  steadiness  ;   with  spongy  silver  (both  from  acetate  and  from  chloride) 
rs  were  obtained  yarying  between  0*28  and  0*43,  in  the  inB.\ox\\.^  ol  ^»MaTLQ\» 
a  0'34  to  0-36;   and  with  foil  and  leaf,  numben  lym%  \>qWmxl  ^'Vl  v^A. 
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for  some  hours  longer;  the  following  figures  refer  to  this  latter 
period  when  nearly  constant  but  lower  values  were  obtained. 
Cadmium  did  not  alter  so  markedly  on  standing ;  silver  gave  very 
irregular  values. 


E.M.F.  of  Cells  set  up  with  Amalgamated  Zinc,  Bricrhtened  Cadmium, 

and  Pure  SUver  Foil  in  mHjSO^lOOHjO. 


Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Silrer. 

m  «  2-5. 

m  -  IQ. 

m«-2-5. 

m  —  10. 

1 

m  »  10. 

1                                      II 

Platinum  sponge  coated 
with  platinum  black. 

Platinum  sponge 

Palladium  sponge 

Gtold  snonipe 

1*681 

1-562 

.  1*541 

1-750 
1-628 
1-497 
1-476 
1-430 
1-428 
1-428 
1-426 

1-425 

l'-356 
1-237 
1-216 
1-164 
1167 
1-165 
1169 

1*505 
1-388 
1*252 
1*231 
1*185 
1183 
1-183 
1181 

1180 

About  0*58 
„    0-46 
„    0-33 
„    0-31 
„    0-26 
„    0-26 
„     0-26 
„    0  -255 

Platinum  foil  and  leaf . 

Palladium  foil 

Ghold  foil  and  leaf 

Q-raphite 

1-489 
1-492 
1-490 
1-494 

•  • 

Carbon    (mean    of    A 
and  B) 

In  the  case  of  the  cadmium  cells,  the  E.^f.F.  rises  with  the 
solution-strength  as  it  does  in  the  copper  cells,  and  more  rapidly 
because  K^  is  positive  and  also  rises ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  celh, 
the  E.M.F.  falls  as  the  solution-strength  rises,  because  K^  is  here 
much  smaller  with  the  stronger  solution. 


Odls  Set  up  with  Ammoniacal  Solutions  as  Electrolytic  Fluids^  and 

Electro-copper  as  Oxidlsdble  Metal, 

It  was  found  impossible  to  keep  any  one  cell  of  this  kind  under 
anything  like  constant  conditions  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  ammonia,  experienced  to  a  large  extent 
even  when  covered  with  a  jar,  &c. ;  accordingly,  the  following  values 
can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
stronger  solutions.  The  strength  of  the  fluid  was  ascertained  by 
^mpling  and  analysis  from  time  to  time,  and  consequently  inter- 
polation was  sometimes  requisite  in  order  to  reduce  the  values 
obtained  with  different  sets  of  plates  to  the  same  mean  strength.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  figures  indicate  that  with  solutions  of  pore 
ammonia,  the  E.M.F.  i*ises  with  the  ^trewgth  of  tbe  solution ;  and 
jsimiJarIf  with  Jig  aids  containing  Ba\-amnioxk\sy(i  %a  nrcXV* 


• 
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M.F.  of  Cells  set  np  with  Electro-copper  and  Ammoniacal 
Solutions,  ajNHs^yNH^CljlOOHgO. 


y-0 

(pore  ammonia). 

y-0-8. 

y-5. 

a?  -  I  -25. 

X  =  20. 

a: -2-6. 

a?«2-6. 

ar  «  2  -6. 

iP-12. 

r  pUtinum. 

0-440 

0-460 

0-470 

0-552 

0-679 

■  • 

J  gold 

0-410 

0-450 

0-460 

0-492 

0-522 

.  • 

7  silTer .... 

0-395 

0-410 

0-420 

•  • 

0-471 

.  t 

I  (A) 

•  • 

•  t 

•  t 

•  • 

0-470 

0-670 

ium  foil . . . 

t 

•  • 

•  • 

.  t 

0-450 

0-660 

un  foil .... 

0-395 

0-405 

0-410 

0-437 

0-450 

0-520 

ite 

0  330 

0  340 

0-355 

0-404 

0-445 

0-610 

Ml 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

* . 

0-403 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

*  • 

0-403 

.  t 

1  brine  saturated  with  ammonia  and  spongy  platinum  aeration 
higher  values  still  were  obtained,  reaching  up  to  about  0*75  as 
imum;  but,  owing  to  evaporation  of  ammonia,  these  high 
rapidlj  diminished  pn  standing  a  short  time. 

i  up  with  Amalgamated  Zinc  and  Bright  Silver  Foil  as  Oxidisahle 

Metals* 

following  numbers  were  obtained  as  the  average  values  for 
I  this  kind  : — 


^2 


les  of  K9  =  effect  of  substituting  other  Metals  for  Copper  in 

ajNH3,yNH4Cl,100H3O. 

X  =  2-6. 


y  —  0  (pure  ammonia). 

3f  =  0-8. 

y-5. 

lamated  zinc 

,  silver 

+  0-960 
-0-385 

+  0-930 
-0-340 

+  0-920 
-0-340 
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E.M.F.  of  Cells  set  up  witli  Amalgamated  Zino  or  Bright  Si) 
Ammouiaoal  Solutions,  a^NHsj^NH^ClJOOH^O. 

X  =  2-6. 


Platinum  sponge 
Ghold  sponge  . . . 
Silver  sponge. . . 
Platinum  foil  . . 
Ghraphite 


Zino. 

Silver. 

y-o. 

y-0-8. 

y-6. 

y-0. 

y  -  0-8. 

1-480 
1-420 
1-880 
1-370 
1-815 

1*482 
1*422 

l-'867 
1*384 

1-499 
1*442 
1-891 
1-370 
1*865 

0  085 
0-076 
0-085 
0-026 

•  • 

0-212 
0-152 

0-097 
0-064 

In  general  the  E.M.F.  rises  with  increased  solution-s 
platinum  foil  being  exceptional  when  opposed  to  cine,  the  E.^ 
being  praotioallj  constant. 

The  various  tables  above  stated  clearly  show  that  the  < 
magnitude  of  the  E.M.F.  generated  when  a  given  kind  of  : 
plate  is  opposed  to  a  given  ozidisable  metal,  depends  on  the 
and  to  some  extent  also  on  the  strength,  of  the  solution  used  as 
lytic  fluid.  The  following  table  indicates  the  relative  order  i 
various  plates  come  in  solutions  of  caustic  soda,  sulphuric  a 
ammoniacal  liquors  respectively : — 


Catutic  Soda, 

SilTer  sponge  (acetate). 

Palladium  sponge. 

Silrer  sponge  (chloride) . 
r  Platinum  sponge. 
\  Platinum  black. 
/PaUadiumfoU. 
\  GK)ld  sponge. 

'  G-raphite. 
^  €k>la  foil  and  leaf. 
[  Platinum  foil  and  leaf. 

Silyer  foil  and  leaf. 

Carbon. 


Sulphuric  Acid, 

Platinum  black. 
Platinum  sponge. 
Palladium  sponge. 
GK)ld  sponee. 
Platinum  foil  and  leaf. 
Palladium  foil. 
Gold  foil  and  leaf. 
Graphite. 
Carbon. 
Silver  sponge. 
Silver  foil  and  leaf. 


Ammoniacal  1 

Platinum  spong 
Gold  sponge. 

r  Silver  sponge. 

\  Carbon. 

f  Palladium  foil. 

\  Platinum  foil. 
Graphite. 

r  Gold  foU. 

\  Silver  foil. 


In  all  cases  a  metal  in  the  state  of  sponge  gives  a  higher  val 
when  in  the  state  of  polished  foil  or  thin  leaf. 

Comparison  between  the  E.M.F,  generated  in  Aeration  Plate  C 

the  Chemical  Action  going  on  therein. 

In  the  case  of  cells  with  caustic  soda  qia  e\ecV,ToVj\.\^  ^ma^,  * 
cbezaioal  change  is  the  oxidation  oi  tVi©  oxi^^aa^^^  TEka*^ 


w. 
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oxide  (or  hydroxide)  which  in  the  oase  of  zinc  and  lead  further  dis- 
solves in  the  alkaline  liquid  forming  zincate  or  plumhate ;  the  heat  of 
solution  of  zinc  and  lead  oxides  in  caustic  soda  being  unknown,  the 
total  heat  deTelopment  cannot  be  exactly  calculated.  According  to 
Jolins  Thomsen,  Zn.O  =  85430,  and  Pb,0  =  50300  gram-degrees, 
corresponding  with  the  B.M.F's.  1*837  and  1*081  respectively,*  where- 
fore the  E.M.F.  due  to  the  chemical  action  (including  formation  of 
sincate  and  plumhate)  must  be  higher  still ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
highest  values  observed  in  any  aeration  cell  were  only  1*645  and 
O'OM  respectively  (spongy  silver-acetate),  whilst  values  of  from  1  to 
4  decivolts  lower  still  were  observed  with  other  plates.  Hence  the 
BJi,F,  aetuaUy  genercUed  in  these  cells  falls  very  considerably  short  of 
fhai  corresponding  with  the  chemical  change^  even  under  the  most 
fsfoorable  circumstances,  i.e^  when  producing  only  an  infinitesimal 
corrent ;  whilst  when  producing  a  somewhat  greater  current,  but  still 
of  only  small  density  (not  exceeding  a  fraction  of  a  micro-ampere 
per  squaire  centimetre  of  aeration  pli^te  surface  in  some  cases), 
ranning  down  and  marked  depreciation  of  E.M.F.  is  rapidly  brought 
about. 

Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  cells  set  up  with  sulphuric  acid 
tad  with  ammoniacal  fluids ;  in  the  former  the  nett  chemical  change 
ii  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  and  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the  acid 
forming  the  sulphate.    Julius  Thomsen  gives  the  heat  values — 

Zinc Zn,0,SOsaq  =  106090  gram-degrees  =  2  *281  volts. 

Cadmium..  CiO.SOjaq  =    89500  „  =  1*924     „ 

Copper Cu,0,SOsaq  =    55960  „  =1  203     „ 

Silver Ag^CSOjaq  =    20390  „  =  0  438     „ 

WhiLtt  the  highest  observed  values  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  metals 
/aZZ  short  of  these  hy  ^  to  b  decivoltSy  and  with  less  active  aeration 
plates  the  deficiency  is  much  greater.  Silver,  however,  when  employed 
as  oxidisable  metal,  does  not  show  this  falling  off,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  the  highest  value  observed  (platinum  black)  being  about 
0*58,  and  the  next  highest  (platinum  sponge)  about  0*46,  both 
exceeding  the  B.M.F.  calculated  from  the  heat  value  ;  obviously  this 
is  due,  not  to  anything  connected  with  the  aeration  plates,  bat  rather 
to  the  large  negative  value  of  the  thermo- voltaic  constantf  pertaining 
to  silver  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  evidenced  also  by  the  circum- 
stance observed  by  us,  that  when  silver  is  substituted  for  zinc  in  a 
Grove's  cell,  inst^d  of  the  E.M.F.  being  depressed  by  an  amount 

•  Taking  J  -  41*6  x  10«  and  the  unit  C.G.S.  current  as  evolving  0-0001036 
giam  of  hydrogen  per  second,  whence  the  factor  for  oonyerting  g;r«iXCL-de^gNA%  mtA 
9oittM0  BeuMiblj  4SaO  x  1(H  »  0  '000043  per  gram-equivaleuU 
f  'Phil.  Mag.,'  vol  19, 1886,  pp.  1  and  102. 
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corresponding  with  the  difference  in  faeat  of  fonnation  of  sine 
silver  sulphates  (85700  gram-degrees  =  1*843  volts)  it  is 
depressed  hy  an  amount  short  of  this  hy  some  5  or  6  deci 
iSimilarly  in  the  ammoniacal  cells  where  (as  in  the  caustic  soda 
the  action  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  a  metal  and  the  solution  ( 
oxide  formed  in  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  Julius  Thomsen  give 
heat  values — 

Zinc   Zn,0  =  85430  =  1-837  volt. 

Copper Cu2,0  =  40810  =  0-877 

Silver Agg,©  =    5900  =  0-127 


Whence  the  E.M.F»  corresponding  with  the  total  chemical  cl 
must  somewhat  exceed  these  amounts  by  the  quantity  represe: 
the  respective  heats  of  solution  in  ammonia  liquor  of  the  me 
oxides :  the  highest  values  observed  with  zinc  and  copper  faJU 
Undly  short  of  the$e  amouf^y  whilst  the  numbers  obtained 
many  kinds  of  aeration  plates  in  weaker  solutions  exhibit  a 
deficiency ;  on  the  other  hand,  cells  containing  silver  as  oxidi 
metal  show  no  large  falling  off,  and  in  the  case  of  the  highest  v 
an  actual  excess  of  E.M.F.^  again  indicating  a  somewhat  large  neg 
value  for  the  thermo^voltaic  oonatant  applicable  to  sUver  in  co 
with  ammoniacal  fluids. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  values  of  K^  deduced  above  are  not  w 
different  from  those  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  heat  of  oxid 
of  the  various  metals,  silver  excepted :  thus  with  the  caustic 
cells-^ 

lu'^  ^  ^A^^  ]  Difference  -36130  =  -0-755  Tolts. 

.  jrb,U  =  oOoUU  J 

Observed  values, from  -0-678  to  -0-691. 

.  With  the  sulphuric  acid  cells  the  differences  between  the  he 
formation  of  copper  sulphate,  and  that  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  i 
sulphates  respectively,  are  +50130,  H-336lf0,  and  —35570,  c 
spending  with — 


Volts, 

Copper  replaced  by  zinc  =  +1-078 

Copper  replaced  by  cadmium  =  +0*721 

Copper  replaced  by  silver        =  —0*765 


Observed  values  of  R 

+0-970  to  +1*054 

+0-720  to  +0*725 

About  -0020 


With  the  ammoniacal  cells  the  differences  between  the  hei 
formation  of  cuprous  oxide  and  oi  ^inc  axidi  «\\\^t  oxidea  respect 
Are  -h  44620,  and  —34910,  corroBponduig  m\.\i— 
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VolU. 

Copper  replaced  by  sine     =  +0*960 
Copper  replaced  bj  silver  =  —  0'75Q 


Observed  values  of  Kg, 

+  0-920  to  +0-960 
-0-340  to  -0*385 


Wbflat  with  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  cadmium,^  the  observed  values  of 
K)  in  no  case  differ  very  widely  from  those  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ences in- heat  of  formation,  those  observed  wiib  silver  show  large 
differeneesj  indicating  as  before  that  silver  exhibits  a  high  negative 
Tilae  for  its  thermo- voltaic  constant  in  each  case,  viz.,  —0*5  to  —  0'6 
m  ooBtact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  near  to  —  0'4  in  contact 
with  ammoniacal  fluids,  this  latter  value  being  close  to  those  found  - 
prerioQsly  for  silver  in  contact  with  neutral^  solutions  of  its  sulphate, 
niimle,  and  acetate  (loc,  cit). 

On  the  whole,  except  when  an  oxidisable  metal  is  used  exhibiting 
a  high 'negative  value  for  its  thermo- voltaic  constant,  the  E.M.P.  of 
a  oell  containing  an  aeration  plate  and  an  oxidisable  metal  always 
bUsAort,  and  sometimes  largely  short,  of  that  equivalent  to  the 
dwmical  changes  going  on  therein  even  under  the  most  favourable 
eonditioBS  when  generating  only  an  infinitesimal  current,  the  de- 
Uamcj  being  still  more  marked  when  the  current  density  is  not  so 
ainute :  inr  other  words,  the  modus  operandi  of  cells  of  this  cla&s  is 
ludi  IB  necessarily  to  render  a 'large  fraction  of  the  energy  non- 
adjuvant'  so  far  as  current  is  concerned.  Just  the  same  remarks 
apply,  as  fwr  as  our  experiments  have  gone,  to  cells  in  which  the 
oxidisable  substanpe  is  in  solution,  an  extreme  case  of  which  is 
exhibited  by  cells  set  up  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  a  sub- 
meiged  platinum  foil  plate,  opposed  to  an  aeration  plate  of  platinum  • 
sponge  on  the  sur&ce  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Such  cells  give  an 
E.M.9.  (when  generating  only  extremely  small  currents)  of  from  02 
to  0-3  volt,  whilst  tho  heat  of  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  solution, 
80jaq,O,  is  63634  gram-degrees,  according  to  Julius  Thomsen, 
corresponding  ^ith  1-368  volt,  or  upwards  of  a  volt  more  than  that 
Actually  produced.*"  Analogous  diminutions  in  B.M.F.  are  brought 
^bout  in  many  other  cases,  to  extents  depending  not  only  on  tho 
^atore  of  the  aeration  plate  but  also  on  that  of  the  oxidisable  fluid. 

*  A  large  part  of  the  depreciation  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sulphurous 
^^^  iolation  and  platinum  constitut)»  an  oxidisable  portion  of  a  cell  beha?  ing  as 
^^^agnethim  and  aluminium  do  in  cells  where  they  replace  ziBc,  •'.«.,  giving  a  much 
^'^lallar  E.M.F.  than  that  dvde  to  the  heat  corresponding  with  the  chemical  change : 
^Hoa,  if  a  cell  be  set  up  with  zinc  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  opposed  to  platinum  in 
^t^phurie  chiomio  acid  solution,  and  the  sine  and  sulphuric  acid  be  then  replaced 
^^  platinum  and  sulphurous  acid  solution,  the  E.M.F.  falls  by  an  amount 
^^eitor  bj  0^46  to  0*5  volt  than  that  corresponding  with  the  differences  in  heat  cyoIu- 
^^««n  between  Zii,0,90^  and  80jaq,0  (riz,,  106090  -  63634  »  4%4&^  ^m-^«^«b 
'•^O'PJS  nOt):  and  timllarlj  with  other  oxidising  fluids.  ^\ut\ox\a  ol  «2^&sXva« 
^f^iphltm  bebmre  ainuhwfy. 
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Effect  of  Substituting  Oxygen  for  Air. 

In  order  to  see  if  any  material  improvement  in  the  E.M.¥ 
aeration  cells  conld  be  effected  by  substituting  tolerably  pure  oxj 
for  atmospheric  air,  we  carried  out  a  n amber  of  observations  i 
plates  under  a  bell-jar  supplied  with  purified  oxygen  from  a  reser 
by  means  of  tubes  passing  through  a  cork  in  the  narrow  mo 
Readings  were  first  taken  for  a  few  days  with  ordinary  air  in  the 
oxygen  was  then  admitted  and  passed  through  till  gradually  all 
was  displaced,  and  after  a  day  or  two  when  the  readings  had  bee 
constant  another  series  of  readings  for  some  jdays  was  taken, 
oxygen  was  then  displaced  by  air  and  another  series  taken,  and  s 
alternately  several  times.  The  following  average  values  were  i 
m<itely  obtained  showing  a  small,  though  decided,  incremenl 
E.M.F.  when  atmospheric  air  was  replaced  by  oxygen. 

Increment  in  E.M.F.  in  Oxygen. 


• 

1 

Caustic  soda, 
1  •16NajO,100H,O. 

Sulphuiic  acid 
10H^O4,100H,< 

Platinum  sponge 

ft 

0016 
0  012 

.0'()12 

0  018 

0  016 

.0  016 

0  016 

0*028 

Platinum  foil 

0*001 

Ghold  BDonse   ' 

0*088 

aoldioil 

•0*002 

Palladium  sponge  •  • 

0  038 

Palladium  foil 

Silver  tuonflre 

Silver  foil 

Graphite • . .  •  .^  . .  «^ . . 

0*002 

Aeration  Plates  in  Contact  with  Oxidisahle  Atmospheres, 

.Some  analogous  experiments  were  made  with  aeration  plat 
contact  with  an  oxidisable  atmosphere  .(hydvogen  or  coal-gas) 
an  electrolytic  fluid  united  by  means  of  a  siphon  with  an  ext( 
vessel  containing  an  oxidising  solution  (alkaline  pennanga 
sulphuric  a<;id  containing  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  &»c.)  in  whi 
plate  of  platinum  foil  was  immersed.  The  readings  thus  obti 
were  nothing  like  as  concordant  as  those  above  described  (prol 
from  the  difficulty  ef  excluding  air  <x>mpletely),  showing  a  tend 
to  rise  continually.  The  following  readings  were  obtained 
several  days  when  the  rise  had  either  ceased  or  greatly  slacken 
most  cases ;  little  difference  was  observed  whether  pure  hydrog 
coal-^8  was  used. 
A.  Cells  set  up  with  7-15Na5^O,100H^O  \\i  coTi\A«^.^\X3L  Vk^  ^Sr 
plates,  oppoBsd  to  platinnm  foil  immeTse^L  m  «h  WiVaXAsysi  ol  VJtis 
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h  shaken  np  with    powdered  potassium  permanganate    to 


ion. 


Sells  set  np  with  lOH^SO^lOOHgO  in  contact  with  the  aeration 
>pposed  to  platinum  immersed  in  the  same  liquid  after  agitation 
uromic  anhydride  to  saturation. 


A.  Alkaline  cells. 

B.  Acid  cells. 

Hydrogen. 

Coal-gas. 

Hydrogen. 

Coal-gas. 

im  tpoDgo  • .  •  • . 

im  foil 

sponge.... 

IcXL 

1-525 
0*865 
0-422 
0-78 

0-n 

0-87 
0-845 

I-IO 
0*85 
0*425 
0*78 

0-75 

0-81 
0*83 

102 
0-89 

. . 

0*845 

Q-87 

1*87 

0*89 

0*85 

1-10 
0*895 

• . 

0-85 
0-90 
1*37 
112 
0-85 

mOlim.   .   *  t  r  .    .  r  - 

rr^* 

oil 

iam  sponge  .... 

iam  foil 

ite 

aaking  these  ohservations-  currents  were  used,  the  density  of 
m  no  case  exceeded  0*02  micro-anvp^ve  per  square  centimetre  of 
n  plate  surface. 

igy  platinum  and  pal]adium»  obviously  are  far  more  effective  as 
9  the  E.M.F,  set  up  than  the  other  plates  used ;  the  chemical 
taking  place  may  be  regarded  as  the  decomposition  of  alkaline 
iganate  into  hydrated  manganese  dioxide,  caustic  potash,  and 
I  (or  of  chromic  anhydride  and  sulpharic  acid  into  chromium 
te,  water,  and  oxygen),  and  the  combiuation  of  hydrogen  with 
pgen  thus  set  free ;  according  to  Thomsen's-  values,  the  heat 
ped  would  accordingly  be  per  16  grams  oxygen^  evolved^ 


Alkaline  cells* 


position       of 

ising  agent. .   i  x  28355 

}iou  of  hydrogen 


9452 
68360 

77812 


ponding  with  volts =  1*673 


Acid- cells. 

i  X  30407  =  10136 

68360 


78496 
1-688 


ce,  even  with  the  most  efPective  plates,  the  E.M.F.  actually 
ted  falls  distinctly  short  of  that  corresponding  with  the  heat  of 
»!  change.     On  making  the  current  passing  larger  by  dimiuish- 
3  externa]  reBistance,  the  E.M.F.  always  fell  ra^idV'j  \  Wi  \i>a».\»\CL 
io  obtain  a  current  capable   of    producing  any  eoTifi\ft«t^iX:\^ 
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amount  of  electrolytic  decomposition  in  a  voltameter,  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  have  an  acting  E.M.F.  as  bigb  as  1  volt,  even  with 
tolerably  large  platinum  sponge  plates. 

Much  the  same  result  was  obtained  on  opposing  to  one  another 
two  platinum  sponge  aeration  plates,  one  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  or  coal-gas,  the  other  in  contact  with  air;  in  no  case 
could  any  current  capable  of  depositing  a  few  milligrams  of  silver 
per  day  be  obt&ined  with  an  E.M.F.  as  great  as  '1  volt ;  t.e.,  a  total 
depreciation .  of  upwards  of  0*5  volt  was  occasioned,  or  more  than 
one*third  of  the  energy  due  to  the  chemical  change,  viz.,  oxidation  of 
hydrogen  to  water,  representing  68360  gram-degprees,  or  '1*470  volt. 
The  economical  production  of  currents  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  com- 
bustible gasee,  therefore,  does  not  seem  M  {Mresont  to  be  a  problem 
likely  to  be  readily  solved. 

The  Society  tbeii  adjourned  over  Ascension  Dayxto  Tbnnuiay, 
May  1701. 
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May  17, 1888. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.G.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "  On  the  Electromotive  Properties  of  the  Leaf  of  Dioncta  in 
the  Excited  and  Unexcited  State.  No.  11."  By  J.  BuRDON 
Sanderson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.    Received  April  17,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  author  has  continued  his  experimental  enquiries,  of  which  the 
results  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  under  the  same  title 
in  1881.  In  the  introduction  to  the  paper  he  gives  a  summary  of  his 
previous  observations,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  property, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  excitable  structures  of  the  leaf  respond  to 
stimulation,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  possessed  by  the  similarly- 
endowed  structures  of  animals.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
main  purpose  of  his  subsequent  investigations  has  been  to  determine 
the  relation  between  two  sets  of  phenomena  which  might,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  ianguage  commonly  nsed  m  tiiwixnal  physiology,  be 
termed  Teapectivelj  those  of  the  "reatvng  cutw.tlV^  wAol^^aa'^^R^assa. 
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cnrreni  **  oi  tbe  leaf,  t.e.,  between  the  electrical  properties  possessed 
by  tbe  leaf  wben  stimiilated,  and  those  which  it  displays  when  at 
rest.  Amiming  the  excitatory  response  in  the  leaf  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  excitatory  Yariation  or  ^*  action  current  *'  in  mnsde  and 
nerve,  the  question  has  to  be  answered,  whether  in  the  leaf  the 
response  is  a  sudden  diminution  of  a  previously  existing  electromotive 
aetiom  (according  to  the  pre-existence  theory  of  du  Bois-Reymond), 
or  the  setting  up  at  the  moment  of  stimulation  of  a  new  electromotive 
action — ^in  short,  whether  and  in  how  far  the  two  sets  of  phenomena 
az6  interdependent  or  the  contrary. 

An  observation  recorded  in  his  former  paper  suggested  proper 
methods.  It  bad  been  shown  that  by  passing  a  weak  voltaic  current 
thiongb  the  leaf  for  a  short  period  in  a  particular  direction,  its 
electromotive  properties  could  be  permanently  modified  without  loss 
of  its  excitability.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  influence  of  this 
modification  extmided  to  both  orders  of  phenomena,  those  of  rest  and 
of  excitation,  and  that  both  underwent  corresponding  changes  of 
character  under  similar  conditions,  this  would  go  far  to  prove  that 
an  essential  relation  existed  between  them. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  author  has  had  recourse  to  modes 
of  experiment  similar  to  those  which  have  been  employed  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  investigation  of  the  newly-discovered 
**'  secondary  electromotive  **  phenomena  of  muscle  and  nerve  (see 
•  Oxford  Biological  Memoirs,'  vol.  1,  part  2).  The  details  of  these 
experiments,  made  in  1885,  are  given  in  the  first  three  sections  of  the 
paper.  They  relate  to  (1)  the  more  immediate  efPect  of  the  current  as 
seen  in  the  records  of  successive  galvanometrio  observations  made  at 
regular  intervals ;  (2)  the  more  permanent  influence  of  the  current  on 
the  electromotive  properties  of  the  unexcited  leaf,  and  on  its  electrical 
resistance ;  and  (3)  the  concomitant  modification  of  its  behaviour 
when  stimulated. 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments  is  to  show  that  the  two 
orders  of  phenomena,  the  excitatory  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
resting  state,  are  so  linked  together  that  every  change  in  the  state  of 
the  leaf  when  at  rest  conditionates  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
way  in  which  it  impacts  to  stimulation — the  correspondence  consist- 
ing in  this,  that  the  direction  of  the  response  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
previous  difference  of  potential  between  the  opposite  surfaces,  so  that 
as  the  latter  changes  from  ascending  to  descendiDg,  the  former 
changes  from  descending  to  ascending. 

The  author  considers  that  this  can  only  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  constantly  operative  electromotive  forces  which  find  their 
expression    in   the  persistent  difference  of  potential    between  tbe 
opposite  BurfaccB,  and  those  more  transitory  ones  wYi\c\i  ^tq  e.'Qi)^^^^ 
iBto  momenttury  exiatence  by  touching  tbe  BenBitive  fiVeaxi^Ti\A  ot  >a^ 
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otVier  modes  of  atimulation,  have  the  same  seat,  and  thsit^he  opposi- 
tion  between  them  is  in  accordance  with  a  principle  applicable  in 
common  to  the  excitable  stmctores  of  plants  and  animals,  Tiz.,  that 
the  property  tohich  renders  a  structure  capable  of  undergoing  emcUatory 
change  is  expressed  by  relative  postUvity^  the  condition  of  discharge  by 
relative  negativity. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  action  of  ^he  voltaic  ciUTent,  the 
efEect  produced  in  the  anexcited  leaf  is  compared  with  that  observed 
in  the  anexcited  electric  organ  of  the^lcate  or^e  torpedo,  in  both  of 
which,  as  in  the  leaf,  it  is  observed  that,  although  the  after-effect  of  a 
current  led  across  the  disks  or  plates  is  to  increase  the  difference  of 
potential  between  its  two  surfaces,  whichever  way  ^the  current  is 
directed,  the  efPect  is  much  greater  when  the  direction  of  the  external 
current  coincides  with  that  of  the  nonnal  electromotive  action  of  the 
organ  than  in  the  opposite  case. 

It  is  further  shown  that  the  electromotive  changes  concerned  in 
^*  modification  "  and  *'  excitation  **  have  their  seatrat  the  upper  surface 
of  the  lamina.  If,  as  the  author  believes,  all  these  changes 'depend  on 
difference  of  physiological  activity  between  adjacent  excitable  cells  or 
strata  of  cells  of  which  the  protoplasmic  linings  are  in  continuity,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  when  the  leaf  is  at  its  prime,  the  most  super- 
ficial strata  are  positive  to  those  -subjacent,  and  "that  as  the  former 
lose  their  poristine  susceptibility  of  excitatosy  change,  the  physio- 
logical, and  consequently  the  dectrical,  difference  between  iiiem  is 
diminished,  annulled,  or  reversed. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  made 
in  1887,  of  the  events  of  the  first  second  after  excitation  made  with 
the  add  of  a  pendnlum-rheotome  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  fifth  contains  the  description  of  the  records  obtained  by  photo- 
graphing the  electric  phenomena  of  the  excitatory  reaction,  as  ob- 
served with  the  aid  of  the  capillary  electrometer,  on. rapidly  moving 
plates.  Both  of  these  series  of  observations  serve  .to  confirm  and 
complete  .the  results  obtained  by  other  methods. 


II.  •'.Magnetic  Qualities  of  Nickel''  By  J.  A.  EwiNG,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Engineering,  University  College,  Dundee,  and 
vG.  G.  Cowan.    Received  April  26,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  experiments  described  in  the  paper  were  made  with  the  view 
of  extending  to  nickel  the  same  lines  of  enquiry  as  had  been  pursued 
bjr  one  of  the  authors  in  regard  to  iron  \^'  P\i\V.  Txwva.,'  1885,  p.  623). 
Oj'cJic  processes  ot  magnetisation  were  atud\ed^m^\i\^^T03^gcL^^aK^ 
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farce  of  about  100  c.g.B.  units  was  applied,  remoyed,  reversed,  again 
remoTed,  and  re-applied,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  form  of 
the  magnetisatum  onrye,  the  magnetic  susceptibility,  the  ratio  of 
residual  to  induced  magnetism,  and  the  energy  dissipated  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  hysteresis  in  the  relation  of  magnetic  induction  to  magnet- 
ising force.  Guryes  are  given,  to  show  the  character  of  such  cycles  for 
nickel  wire  in  three  conditions :  the  original  hard-drawn  state,  annealed, 
and  hardened  by  stretching  after  being  annealed.  The  effects  of 
these  have  also  been,  examined-  (1)  by  loading  and  unloading  magnet- 
ised nickel  wire  with  weights  which  produced  cyclic  variations  of 
longitudinal  pull,  and  (2)  by  magnetising  while  the  wire  was  sub- 
jected .to  a  steady  pull  of  greater  or  less  amount.  The  results 
confirm  And  extend  Sir  William  Thomson's  observation  that  longi- 
tudinal pull  diminishes  magnetism. in  nickel.  .This  diminution  is 
surprisingly  g^reat :  it  occurs  with  respect  to  the  induced  magnetism 
under  both  large  and  small  magnetic  forces,  and  also  with  respect  to 
residnal  magnetism.  .The  effects  of  stress  axe  maeh  less  complex 
than  in^iron,  and  cyclic  variations  of  stress  jare  attended  by  much  less 
hysteresis.  Curves  are  given  to  show  ihe  induced  and  residual  mag- 
netism produced  by  various  magnetic  forces  when  the  metal  was 
maintained  in  one  or  other  of  certain  assigned  states  of  stress ;  also 
the  variations  of  induced  and  residual  magnetism  which  were  caused 
by  loading  and  unloading  without  alteration  of  the  magnetic  field. 
Yalneaof  the  initial  magnetic  susceptibility,  for  very  feeble  magnet- 
ising forces,  are  stated,  and  are  compared  with  the  values  determined 
by  Lord  Bayleigh  for  iron,  and  the  relation  of  the  initial  susceptibility 
to  the  stress  present  is  investigated.  The  paper  consists  mainly  of 
diagramain  which,  the  results  ..are  graphically  exhibited  by  means  of 
curves. 


.III.  '*  Onrthe  present' Position:  6f  the  Question  of  the.  Sources  of 
the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation,  with  some. new  Results,  and 
preliminary  "Notice  of  new  Lines  of  Investigation."  By 
Sir  J..B.;Lawbs„F.R.S.,  and.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  ALA.,  liL.D., 
.F.R.S.,  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Rui*al  Economy  in  the 
.University  of  Oxford.  Received,  Part  J,  July  20,  1887. 
:Parts  II  and  III,  May  3,  1888. 

[For  Preliminaiy  Notice  of.  this  Paper,  seesTol.  48,  p.  108.] 
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IV.  '«0n  the  Rhythm  of  the  Mammah'an  Heart.**     By  J. 
Mo  William,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicmi 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Communicated  by 
fessor  M.  Footer,  Sec.  RS.     Received  April  26, 1888. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  from  t^^ 
prolonged  investigation  of  the  rhythm  of  the  mammalian  heart.  Th^» 
experiments  were  conducted  on  the  cat,  dog,  rabbit,  rat^  hedgehog,  anA^ 
gninea-pig,  the  cat  being  the  animal  most  commonly  used.  Th^ 
animals  were  anaesthetised,  artificial  respiration  was  kept  np,  th^^ 
thorax  was  laid  open,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  recorded  bj^^ 
various  adaptations  of  the  graphic  method  7 — 

1.  Minimal  stimulation  of  the  quiescent  cardiac  muscle  is  at  ih^^ 
same  time  maximal ;  a  stimulus  which  is  strong  enough  to  excite  con— — 
traction  at  all  excites  a  maximal  contraction.     The  strength  of 
artificially  excited  beat  does  not  depend  on  the  strength  of 
stimulus ;  it  is  equally  strong  with  maximal  and  minimal  exoitation.^-^ 
I  have  tested  this  point  in  various  ways  >^ 

(1.)  On  the  excised   heart  which   has  ceased  oontraoting  spon*-* 
taneously,  but  is  still  quite  capable  of  being  artificially  excited 
beat. 

(2.)  On  the  intact  heart  reduced  to  a  state  of  quiescence  by 
stimulation. 

(3.)  On  intact  hearts  which  beat  slowly  in  consequence  of 
and  other  circumstances ;  the  stimulations  were  applied  during  th^ 
quiescent  period  intervening  between  two  spontaneous  contractions. 

2.  The  condition  of  fibrillar  contraction  or  heart-delirium  indoi 
in  the  ventricles  of  excitable  hearts  by  the  application  of  intermptec^:^^ 
currents  and  other  means  can  be  recovered  from  even  after  lon^^^S 
periods  (three-quarters  of  an  hour,  &c,)  under  the  combined  inflnenc^^^^ 
of  artificial  respiration,  rhythmical  compression  of  the  ventricles,  an< 
the  administration  of  pilocarpin. 

When  the  excitability  of  the  cardiac  muscle  has  been  much 
(by  pilocarpin,  certain  phases  of  exhaustion,  <Sx;.),  the  application  oflt   ^^ 
interrupted  currents  does  not  induce  fibrillar  contraction,  but  merely 
series  of  rhythmic  beats  in  the  case  of  a  quiescent  organ,  or  an  accelei 
tion  of  the  rhythm  already  present  in  a  heart  which  is  beating  spon< 
taneously. 

3.  The  spontaneous  rhythmic  power  possessed  by  the  terminal 
of  the  great  veins,  the  auricles,  and  the  ventricles,  seems,  in  some  em 
ditiofis  at  least,  to  be  myogenic. 

4.  In  the  intact  heart  the  auricles  aiid  v^TiV>t\c\«&  do  not  beat  ii 
virtue  of  their  own  independent  rhyt\iia\c  ^N»^T^\wL\i\TL<:Jt»dawcL^fe 
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mpalses  reaching  them  from  the  terminal  or  "  ostial "  parts  of  the 
rreat  veins.  For  though  both  auricles  and  ventricles  possess  an 
nherent  rhythmic  tendency,  the  ostial  parts  of  the  great  veins  possess 
.  higher  power  of  spontaneous  rhythm,  and  hence  dominate  the 
hythm  of  the  whole  heart.  The  rapidly  recurring  contractions 
rising  in  the  ostial  regions  are  propagated  over  the  whole  organ ;  the 
lore  rapid  rhythm  of  the  ostial  parts  Bnpersedas  and  renders  latent 
be  less  rapid  inherent  rhythm  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  In 
apport  of  this  view  there  can  be  adduced  many  facts.  Among 
thers — 

(1.)  The  independent  rhythm  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  appears 
>  be  decidedly  slower  thim  that  of  the  terminal  or  ostial  parts  of  the 
eins. 

(2.)  Slight  hettting  of  the  ostial  part  of  a  great  vein  (e.^.,  the 
srmination  of  the  vena  cava  superimr)  causes  a  marked  acceleration 
1  the  rhythm  of  the  whole  heart,  while  a  similar  heating  of  the 
entricular  wall  causes  very  little  change,  or  (more  commonly)  none 
taU. 

Weak  faradic  and  galvazdc  currents  induce  similar  results  in  this 
espect. 

(3.)  In  the  dying  heart  the  power  of  spontaneous  rhythmic  con- 
raction  survives  longest  in  the  ostial  parts  of  the  veins.  This  is 
nalogous  to  what  obtains  in  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded  animals,  where 
be  greatest  vitality  is  exhibited  by  the  sinus  venosus,  the  part  pos- 
sssed  of  the  highest  spontaneous  rhythm,  i.e.,  the  leading  or  dominant 
art  of  the  organ. 

5.  The  normal  sequence  of  the  ventricular  contraction  upon  the 
uricular  contraction  in  the  intact  heart  is  essentially  determined  by 
ervons  influences.     It  is  not  dependent  on — 

(I.)  The  distension  of  the  ventricles  with  blood  pumped  in  from 
be  auricles. 

(2.)  The  mechanical  relations  normally  obtaining  between  the 
uricles  and  ventricles  through  the  medium  of  the  auriculo- ventricular 
alves  and  the  chordas  tendinesB ;  or 

(3.)  The  occurrence  of  an  electrical  change  (current  of  action)  in 
he  auricular  muscle  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  its  contraction. 

6.  The  nervous  influence  determining  the  ventricular  sequence  is 
)robably  of  an  intermittent  character. 

7.  The  propagation  of  the  contraction  within  the  walls  of  the 
iuridcs  and  ventricles  is  not  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  nerves 
lying  near  the  surface  of  these  parts. 

The  contraction  continues  to  be  propagated  quite  well  when  the 
BQrface   (e.^.,    of    the  ventricles)    has  been  washed   'MvitVi   %t<eQ(Ck% 
laamonrH, 
8.  In  the  aariclea  at  least,  the  ordinary  beat  ia  not  t\i^  -wkoX^  oV  ^ 
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'simaltaneoas  motor  discharge  from  a  nerve  centre  to  all  the  moflcolttr 
fibres ;  the  contraction  is,  on  the  other  hand^  a  progp^^essiTe  prooesa 
passing  over  the  anrionlar  walls  in  a  wave-like  fashion. 

9.  A  reversal  of  the  normal  seqaence  of  the  heart's  contraction 
l>e  indnced  and  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  bj  applying  to  tfat' 
ventricles  a  series  of  single  stimulations  (e.^.,  induction  shocks)  at  i 
rate  somewhat  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  spontaneous  rhythm  of  tb 
oirgan. 


V.  /*  Inhibition  of  tHe  Mammalian*  Heart."  By  John  A. 
MoWiLLiAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  InstituteB  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen*  Commnnicated  by  Pro- 
fessor M.  Foster,  Sec  KS.    Beceiyed  May  3,  1888. 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments performed  upon  the  cat,  dog,  rabbi b,  rat,  hedgehog,  and  guinea- 
pig,  the  cat  being  the  animal  commonly  used.  The  animals  were 
anassthetized,  usually  with  chloroform ;  artificial  respiration  was  kept 
up ;  the  thorax  and  often  the  pericardial  sac  were  laid  open,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  graphic 
method. 

Section  of  the  Vagu- 

The  results  of  section  of  both  vagi  vary  according  to  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  time  thenerves  are  cut — according  to  the  amount  of 
controlling  infiuenoe  exercised  by  the  medullary  eardio-inhibitory 
centre  upon  the  heart.  When  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  inactive, 
section  of  the  vagi  causes  no  appreciable  change  in  the  heart's  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  section  of  the  nerves  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  medullary  centre  is  acting  to  a  decided  extent, 
is  followed  by  very  pronounced  results — ^by  an«  increase  not  only  in 
the  rate-  of  the  cardiac  beat,  but  also  in  the  contraction  force  of  both 
the  auricles  and'  the  ventricles.  There  is  a  marked  augmentation  in 
the  strength  of  the  beats ;  the  change  in  the  energy  of  the  auricular 
contractions  is  usually  more  extensive  than  that  occurring  in  the  case 
of  the  ventricles. 

Stimulation  of  the  Vagus  Nerve, 

The  latent  period  of  vagus  stimulation  varies  remarkably  in  difEerent 
conditions ;  there  is  often  a  period  of  many  seconds  before  the  heart 
stands  still. 

When  the  vagus  nerve  is  stimulated  so  as  to  slow  the  heart,  it  is 
asualljr  seen  that  the  inhibitory  in^uencfe  \a  noX.  oi  TKi<di»^TSi<dA.  miensity 
at  its  Brat  manifestation ,  but  goea  on  mcroaifixv^  ^ot  voiiift  Hso&a^ 
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Effects  of  Vagus  Stimulation  on  the  Auricles. 

1.  The  yagoB  appears  as  a  rale  to  inflaence  the  auricles  more 
idilj  and  more  powerfallj  than  the  ventricles*. 

2.  Vagus  stimulation  leads  to  a  slowing  or  an  arrest  of  the  rhythmic 
it,  and  a  very  marked  weakening  of  the  contraction  force. 

The  recommencing  auricular  beats  that  occup  when  the  period  of 
tiibition  is  passing  away  are  very  weak;  and  any  contractions 
cited  by  direct  stimulation  (e.^.,  with  induction  shocks)  during  the 
riod  of  standstill  are  strikingly  enfeebled. 

3.  Vagus  stimulation  caases  a  pronounced  depression  of  the  exoita- 
ity  of  the  auricular  tissue  to  direct  stimulation! 

Daring  the  period  of  inhibition  resulting  from  vagus  stimulation  it 

much  more  difficult  than  usual  to  excite  an  auricular  beat  by  direct 

atation ;  a  much  stronger  stimulus  is  necessary  to  elicit  any  con- 

iction  at  all. 

k  The  tone  of  the  auricular  muscle  appears  te  be  markedly  dimi- 

ihed. 

5.  These  results  occur  when  the  vagus  is  stinmlated,  even  when  the 

perior  and  inferior  vonffi*  cavtd  have  been  clamped,  so  that  the 

rities  of  the  heart  are  no  longer  filled  with  blood. 

^.  The  vagus  nerve  seems  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  of  a  more 

less  direct  nature  on  the*  muscle  itself,  not  merely  by  inhibiting  or 

akening  the  motor  impulses  which  are  commonly  assumed  to  pass 

im  nerve  centres  in  the  heart  to  the  muscular  fibres.    For  if  it  were 

le  that  the  vagus  acted  simply  by  depressing  the  motor  centres  of 

3  heartr  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  responsiveness  of  the 

ricular  muscle  to  direct  stimuli  should  be  so  greatly  diminished, 

d  how  the  contraction  force  should  be  so  strikingly  peduced  when 

B  auricular  muscle  is  made  to  contract  by  induction  shocks  applied 

the  aurieular  tissue. - 

It  would  seem  that  whatever  ohanges  the  vagus  may  induce  in  the 

frve-cellis  and  gangha  occurring  plentifully  in  the  auricles,  it  can 

»o  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  contractile  tissue  itself. 

7.  Upon  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  vagus  nerve  upon  the  mam- 

ilian  auricles  presents  a  close-  parallelism; to  what  holds  good  in  the 

ricles  of  many  04»ld-blooded  animals. 

Effects  of  Vagus  Stimulation  on  the  Ventrisles.- 

Besides  causing  slowness  or  standstill^,  the  vagus  can  oause  ether 
iportant  changes  in  the  ventricular  part  of  the  heart. 
1.  The  contraction*  force  is  markedly  diminished.  When*  a  period  of 
indstill  has  ended,,  the  recemmoncing  beats- are  usually  ^e8i.k.\  «sid 
ate  excited  by  direct  stioMiJation.  (e.^:,  single  ui4LUfiV»\oxL  ^Q)(^^e^ 
nngibe  period  ofBtoDdatiU  are  of  dSminiBhed  wj^. 
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When  vagus  Btimnlation  does  not  caase  complete  standfltill,  bai 
only  a  marked  slowing,  the  strength  of  the  slow  Tentricular  beali  is 
nsnally  much  less  than  the  normal. 

The  reduction  in  contraction  force  does  not  bear  any  canHant  relft* 
tion  to  the  degree  of  slowing.  While  all  the  slow  beats  are  weakened  is 
some  degree,  a  beat  occurring  after  a  long  pause  is  sometimes  decidedly 
stronger  than  one  occurring  after  a  shorter  pause ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  converse  more  often  holds  good — a  beat  occurring  after  a  long 
pause  is  weaker  than  a  beat  occurring  after  a  shorter  pause. 

The  depression  of  contraction  force  does  not  appear  to  depend  cm 
over-distension  of  the  ventricles  during  the  slowing  or  standstill ;  nor 
upon  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure  that  occurs  and  involves  a  dimi- 
nished resistance  to  the  ventricular  systole  and  a  change  in  the  coro- 
nary circulation. 

The  force-depressing  effects  of  vagus  stimulation  can  still  be  seen 

(1)  when  the  superior  and  inferior  vense  caves  have  been  clamped ;  or 

(2)  when  the  pulmonary  artery  or  (3)  the  aorta  has  been  clamped ;  or 
(4)  when  aU  these  vessels  have  been  clamped  before  the  vagus  stimu- 
lation. 

2.  Wlien  slowing  or  arrest  of  the  ventricular  action  occurs  as  a 
result  of  va^s  stimulation,  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  shape  and 
duration  of  the  ventricular  curves ;  the  deg^e  of  change  stands  in 
close  relation  to  the  length  of  the  pause  preceding  each  beat.  The 
curves  become  broader  near  the  top,  and  their  duration  is  increased. 
The  longer  the  interval  preceding  a  curve  the  broader  the  crdrva  is, 
and  the  more  markedly  is  it  prolonged.  These  features  are  not 
abolished  when  the  superior  and  inferior  vense  caves  have  been  clamped 
before  the  vagus  stimulation ;  nor  when  the  aorta  or  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  all  these  vessels,  have  been  clamped. 

3.  The  vagus  appears  to  inhibit  the  spontaneous  rhythmic  tendency 
inherent  in  the  ventricles ;  the  ventricular  standstill  does  not  appear 
to  be  due  simply  to  the  standstill  of  the  rest  of  the  heart. 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  absence  of  auricular  beats  of  any  consider- 
able strength  is  usimlly  a  necessary  condition  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
protracted  ventricular  standstill.  It  commonly  but  not  invariably 
happens  that  if  the  auricles  are  artificially  excited  to  contract  during 
the  period  of  cardiac  standstill,  the  ventricles  beat  also  in  sequence  to 
the  artificially  excited  auricular  contraction. 

5.  When  the  heart  begins  to  beat  after  a  period  of  inhibition,  the 
order  of  contraction  most  commonly  seen  is  that  which  obtains 
normally — ostial  parts  of  the  great  veins  ;  auricles ;  ventricles.  But 
sometimes  the  ventricles  recommence,  and  give  one  or  more  beats 
before  any  contraction  occurs  in  the  other  parts  of  the  heart. 

6,  There  are  sometimes  seen  evidences  ol  VXi^  oK^^TteckJoe  under 
Tngna  iuEaence  of  a  block  in  the  propag^^t^ol  ^^  QontecwiHaCTa.tes». 
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auricles  to  yentrioles.  At  certain  phases  of  vagns  Btimnlation  tlie 
▼entrideB  often  fail  to  respond  to  auricular  beats,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  due  not  to  a  depression  of 
the  yentricular  excitability,  but  to  a  break  in  the  transmission  of  the 
contraction  from  the  auricles. 

7.  The  mctximum  intensity  of  the  inhibitory  influence  exerted  by 
TBgos  stimulation  often  obtains'  at  the  same  time  in  the  auricles  and 
the  yentricles.  But  frequently  the  auricles  become  greatly  depressed, 
while  the  ventricular  beats  are  of  undiminished  size,  or  are  only 
beginning  to  be  affected;  in  rare  cases  the  ventricular  contraction 
foice  becomes  reduced  more  suddenly  than  the  auricular. 

8.  The  effects  of  vagus  stimulation  on  the  ventricles  may  be  in 
flome  measure  counteracted  by  the  application  to  the  ventricular  surface 
of  a  series  of  stimulations  (e.^.,  single  induction  shocks)  at  about  the 
normal  rate  of  the  heart's  action.  An  artificially  excited  series  of 
beats  is  thus  caused ;  these  beats  give  curves  of  approximately  normal 
lorm  and  duration,  and  they  are  much  stronger  than  any  slowly  occur- 
ring spontaneous  beats  that  appear  after  the  standstill  has  lasted  for 
some  time ;  they  are  also  much  stronger  than  single  beats  excited  (by 
induction  shocks)  at  long  intervals  during  the  standstill.  The  beats  of 
the  artificially  excited  series  (at  normal  rate)  are  still  decidedly 
weaker  than  normal  beats. 


On  the  Existence  of  a  Local  "  Inhibitory  Area  "  in  the  Heart. 

By  stimulation  of  a  certain  locality  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
auricular  surface,  certain  striking  effects  are  obtained.  In  the  cat  and 
dog  the  area  in  question  is  elongated  in  shape,  and  is  situated  over 
the  inter-auricular  septum,  its  long  axis  panning  parallel  with  the 
plane  of  the  septum.  It  extends  downwards  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  coronary  sinus.  At  the  right  side  of  the  area  lies  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

Many  nerves  course  downwards  through  this  region  ;  there  are  also 
numerous  nerve-cells  and  ganglia.  These,  however,  are  not  confined 
to  the  area  in  question,  but  occur  in  considerable  number  over  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  left  ventricle,  especially  in  its  septal  half.  The 
nerves  appear  to  be  derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  left 
vagus.  The  majority  of  the  fibres  are  non-medullated,  but  medal lated 
fibres  are  also  present  (cat).  Ganglia  occur  in  special  abundance 
near  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove. 

Stimulation  of  this  area  with  an  interrupted  current  gives  results 
that  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  obtained  by  stimulating 
other  parts  of  the  auricular  wall,  e.g.,  the  appendix.    StunxxV^^kn^  ^^ 
ihe  latter  canses  an  acceleration  of  both  auricles  and  VGXi\.T\c^^.    'YVv'b 
nriclea  contract  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  they  -pxeaenVi  %.  ^«^xX"v»x 
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fluttering  appearance;  the  ventricles  beat  mnch  more  rapidly  thin 
before,  though  they  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  anricles. 

On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  area,  while  ib 
causes  a  rapid  flattering  action  of  the  auricles,  induces  either  a  yerj 
marked  slowing,  or  a  complete  standstill  in  the  ventricles.  Tliis 
result  is  a  mixed  one — ^ventricular  inhibition,  resulting  from  stimnla- 
tion  of  certain  structures  in  the  inhibitory  area,  and  auricular  accelera- 
tion, in  all  probability  due  to  an  escape  of  the  stimulating  current  to 
the  excitable  auricular  tissue. 

The  inhibitory  effects  on  the  ventricle  much  resemble  those 
caused  by  vagus  stimulation.  There  is  depression  of  the  ventridLbr 
contraction  force,  and  changes  in  the  shape  and  duration  of  the  ven- 
tricular curves  similar  to  those  occurring  under  vagus  inflnenoe. 
Stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  area  and  of  the  vagus  are  both  rendered 
ineffective  by  the  administration  of  atropine. 

But  there  are  certain  points  of  difference : — 

(1.)  The  strength  of  current  necessary  to  inhibit  the  ventricles  is 
very  much  less  when  the  current  is  applied  to  the  inhibitory  area 
than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  vagus. 

(2.)  Stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  area  remains  effective  in  arrest- 
ing the  ventricular  action,  after  curare  has  been  administered  in  sach 
amount  as  to  cause  stimulation  of  one  or  both  vagi  in  the  neck  to  be 
entirely  without  inhibitory  result. 

(3.)  In  many  instances  when  the  vagi  have  become  exhausted,  or 
have  lost  their  inhibitory  power  from  less  definite  causes,  the  inhibitory 
area  remains  effective. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  very  different  relation  borne  by  the  inhibi- 
tory area  to  certain  poisons,  to  the  strength  of  stimulating  current 
necessary,  to  exhaustion,  <&c.,  that  in  exciting  this  area  we  are  dealing 
with  structures  of  a  more  or  less  special  nature,  differing  markedly 
in  their  character  from  the  ordinary  inhibitory  fibres  running  in  the 
trunks  of  the  vagus  nerves. 

The  important  structures  of  the  inhibitory  area  are  situated  super- 
ficially ;  they  may  be  readily  paralysed  by  the  application  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate,  or  of  strong 
ammonia. 

The  region  in  question  does  not  contain  a  motor  centre  for  tbe 
heart  muscle.  Destruction  of  this  area  does  not  arrest  the  spontaneous 
rhythm  of  the  organ  (which  indeed  originates  in  parts  some  distance 
removed  from  the  inhibitory  area,  viz.,  in  the  ostial  parts  of  the  great 
veins,  especially  the  vena  cava  superior  and  the  pulmonary  veius). 
Nor  18  the  propagation  of  the  contraction  from  one  part  of  the  heart 
to  another  in  any  way  deranged  or  mtexiefTedi  m\i)a.. 
The  inhibitory  area  probably  containa  B.tnvfttvx3K»  Vi-^iVvScLTE^ass^^ 
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least  of  tbe  inliibitory  fibres  of  the  vagas  go,  there  to  come  into 
intimate  relation  with  the  cardiac  mechanism. 

Effect  of  Stimulation  of  Ostial  Parts  of  Great  Veins  in  certain  Abnormal 

Conditio7is, 

At  certain  stages  of  the  process  of  asphyxia,  and  in  the  dying  heart, 
there  is  often  seen  a  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the  behavionr  of 
the  ostial  parts  of  the  great  veins  towards  direct  stimulation  with 
intemipted  currents.  In  snch  circnmstances,  an  inhibition  of  the 
^ntaneons  rhythmic  action  of  these  parts  may  often  be  seen  as  a 
remit  of  direct  stimulation,  whereas  in  the  normal  state  such  a  stimu- 
lation is  productive  of  immediate  and  striking  acceleration. 


VI  " On  the  Structure  of  the  Electric  Organ  of  Raia  circularis** 
By  J.  C.  EwART,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Communicated  by  Professor  J. 
BuRDON  Sanderson,  F.R.S.    Received  April  30, 1888. 

(Abstract.) 

This  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  cup-shaped 
bodies,  which,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  paper  read  26th  April, 
1888,  make  up  the  electric  organs  of  certain  members  of  the  skate 
^rnily.      The   structure   of    these   electric  cups   has  been    already 
studied  in  three  species   of  skate,  viz. :   Rata  fulUmia,  B.  radiata, 
and  B.  circularis.     The  present  paper  only  deals  with  the  electric 
organ  of   B,  circularis.      It  shows   that   the   cups   in    this  species 
are  large,  well-defined  bodies,  each  resembling  somewhat  the  cup  of 
the  familiar  "  cup  and  ball."      The  cup  proper,  like  the  disks  of 
B.  hatisy  consists  of  three  distinct  layers,  (1)   the  lining,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  electric  plate  of   B.  hatis;    (2)    a  thick 
median  striated  layer  ;  and  (3)  an  outer  or  cortical  layer.     The  lining 
or  electric  plate  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  numerous  nerve-fibres,  which,  entering  by  the  wide  mouth  in 
front,  all   but  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  cup,  and  ramify  over  its 
inner  surface,  the  intervening  spaces  being  occupied  by  gelatinous 
tissue.    This  electric  layer,  which  is  richly  nacleated,  presents  nearly 
as  large  a  surface  for  the  terminations  of  the  electric  nerves  as  the 
electric  plate  which  covers  the  disk  in  B.  hatis  and  B.  clavata.     The 
striated  layer,  as  in  B.  hatis,  consists  of  numerous  lamellae,  which 
have  an  extremely  contorted  appearance,  but  it  differs  from  the  cor- 
responding layer  in  B.  hatis,  in  retaining  a  few  corpuscles.     The 
cortical  layer  verjr  decidedly  differs  in  appearance  from.  t\i^  ^^^c^ax 
&jer  in  B,  ba/is.    It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  contaana  Aor^  t\xxx\'5A, 
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and  sometimes  lias  short  blunt  processes  projecting  from  its  outer 
surface.  These  short  processes  apparently  correspond  to  the  long 
complex  projections  which  in  B.  hatis  give  rise  to  an  irregolar  net- 
work, and  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cortical  layer  of  JB.  dreulaint 
essentially  agrees  with  the  alveolar  layer  of  B,  hatis,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  amount  of  complexity.  Surrounding  the  cortex  there  is  a 
thin  layer  of  gelatinous  tissue  in  which  capillaries  ramify.  Thii 
tissue  evidently  represents  the  thick  gelatinous  cushion  which  lies 
behind  the  disk  in  R.  hatis,  and  fills  up  the  alveoli. 

The  stem  of  the  cup  is  usually,  if  not  always,  longer  than  the 
diameter  of  the  cup.  It  consists  of  a  core  of  altered  muscular  sob- 
stance,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  nucleated  protoplaBm 
continuous  with  the  cortical  layer  of  the  cnp,  and  apparently  ako 
identical  with  it. 

The  cups  are  arranged  in  obliqae  rows  to  form  a  long,  slightlj- 
flattened  spindle,  which  occupies  the  posterior  two- thirds  of  the  toil, 
being  in  a  skate  measuring  27  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  slightly  over 
8' inches  in  length,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the 
widest  central  portion,  but  only  about  2  lines  in  thickness. 

The  posterior  three-fifths  of  the  organ  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  skin,  and  has  in  contact  with  its  outer  surface  the  nerve  of  iho 
lateral  line.  The  anterior  two-fifths  is  surrounded  by  fibres  of  the 
outer  caudal  muscles.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  organ  io 
B.  circularis  is  larger  than  in  B.  radiata,  it  is  relatively  very  much 
smaller  than  the  organ  of  B.  hatis. 


VII.  «  On  iEolotropic  Elastic  Solids."  By  C.  Chree,  M.A.,  Fello^ 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Commiinicated  by  Profess^^^ 
J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.    Received  May  1,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

This  paper  treats  of  elastic  solids  of  various  non-isotropic  kin^*- 
Its  object  is  to  obtain  solutions  of  the  internal  equations  in  ascendi^^ 
integral  powers  of  the  variables,  and  apply  them  to  problems  q£     * 
practical  kind,  some   of  them   already   solved,  but  in  an   entir^^-^y 
different  way,  by  Saint- Venant. 

On  the  multi-constant  theory  of  elasticity  the  equations  conne< 
the  strains  and  stresses  contain  21  constants.     As  shown  by 
Venant  these  reduce  for  one-plane  symmetry  to  13,  for  three-ph^'''^® 
symmetry  to  9,  and  for  symmetry  round  an  axis  perpendicular  tc^^   * 
/>Jane  of  symmetry  to  5. 
PaH  I  of  this  paper  deals  with  one-pVwi^  «yTcmi^\.T5 .    A  solutioni — -    ^ 
obtained  of  the  internal  equations  oi  ec^\nV\\iTvaLEa.  ^om^^\ft  wa  \»ar       * 
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it  goes.  It  is  employed  in  solviDg  the  problem,  already  treated  by 
Sunt-Yenant,  of  a  beam,  whose  length  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  symmetry,  held  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  acted  on  by  a  system 
of  forces,  whose  resultant  consists  of  a  single  force  along  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  and  of  a  oonple  about  any  line  in  the  terminal  section 
through  its  centroid.  The  cross-section  may  be  any  whatever, 
inclading  the  case  of  a  hollow  beam,  provided  it  be  uniform  through- 
oni  The  case  when  the  cross-section  is  elliptical,  and  the  beam 
exposed  to  equilibrating  torsional  couples  over  its  ends  is  also  treated. 
Results  are  obtained  confirmatory  of  Saint- Venant's.  They  are  also 
extended  to  the  case  of  a  composite  cylinder,  formed  of  shells  of 
different  materials  whose  cross-sections  are  bounded  by  concentric 
nmilar  and  similarly  situated  ellipses,  the  law  of  variation  being  the 
same  for  all  the  elastic  constants  of  the  solution.  The  limiting  case 
of  a  continuously  varying  structure  is  deduced. 

It  is  found  when  a  beam  is  exposed  to  terminal  traction,  whether 
iQiiform  or  not,  that  the  strain  consists  in  part  of  a  shear  in  the  plane 
of  the  cross-section  which  is  proportional  to  the  traction ;  and  the 
position  of  the  lines  in  the  cross-section,  which  being  originally  at 
right  angles  remain  so,  is  determined.    These  lines  are  called  principal 
<M5ei  of  traction.     If  there  are  in  addition  two  planes  of  symmetry 
through  the  axis  of  the  beam,  these  principal  axes  are  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  planes  of  symmetry  with  the  cross-section. 
When  a  beam  of  circular  section  is  exposed  to  torsion,  it  is  proved 
'     tiiat  warping  will  ensue  proportional  to  the  moment  of  the  twisting 
oouple.     Only  two  diameters  in  the  cross-section,  and  these  mutually 
at  right  angles,  remain  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.     These 
4re  called  principal  axes  of  torsion.     If  to  denote  displacement  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  r,  0  denote  the  undisturbed  polar  co-ordi- 
1^8  of    a   point    in    the    cross-section,   referred  to   its  centre   as 
Origin,  and  one  of  these  axes  as  initial  line,  the  law  of  warping  is 
given  by — 

w  QC  r^  sin  2  0. 

There  is  in  general  no  connexion  between  the  positions  of  the  prin- 
^pal  axes  of  traction  and  of  torsion,  as  the  expressions  giving  their 
inclination  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  contain  wholly  different  elastic 
constants ;  but  for  three-plane  symmetry  of  the  kind  already  men- 
tioned they  coincide.  When  the  material  is  symmetrical  round  the 
^zb  of  the  beam,  the  shear  and  the  warping  of  course  are  found  to 
"banish.  It  is  pointed  out  how  by  means  of  these  various  properties 
the  nature  of  the  material  may  be  investigated  experimentally. 

Part  II  treats  of  a  material  symmetrical  round  an  axis^  t>li<a.ti  q1  %^ 

^d  hBTin^  the  perpendicnl&r  plane  one  of  Bymmetry.     K  ^<eiisw\ 

^Intion  of  the  internal  equations  of  eqidlibTiTiin.  is  o\i\aatkft^^  W)c^« 
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posing  no  bodily  forces  to  act.  The  solution  involves  arbitrary  con- 
stants, and  consists  of  a  series  of  parts,  each  composed  of  a  series  of 
terms  involving  homogeneons  products  of  the  variables,  such  u 
gd  ym  gn-i-m^  where  I,  m,  n  are  integers,  and  n  is  greater  than  3.  Tta 
case  n  =  7  is  worked  out  numerically  as  an  illustration.  The  terms 
involving  powers  of  the  variables,  the  sum  of  whose  indices  is  lesB 
than  4,  are  then  obtained  by  a  more  elementary  process,  and  these 
alone  are  required  in  the  applications  which  follow.  These  terms 
arrange  themselves  in  groups  associated  with  certain  constants  in  the 
expression  found  for  the  dilatation. 

The  first  application  of  the  solution  is  to  "  Saint-Yenant's  problem" 
for  a  beam  of  elliptical  cross-section.  The  problem  is  worked  oat 
without  introducing  any  assumptions,  and  a  solution  obtained,  whuji 
is  thus  directly  proved  to  be  the  only  solution  possible  if  powers  of 
the  variables  above  the  third  be  neglected.  Certain  groups  of 
associated  constants  vanish  completely,  and  the  remaining  arbitraij 
constants  express  themselves  very  simply  in  terms  of  the  terminftl 
forces,  all  the  constants  of  one  group  depending  on  one  only  of  the 
components  of  the  system  of  forces. 

Part  III  consists  of  an  application  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
solution  of  Part  II  to  the  case  of  a  spheroid,  oblate  or  prolate,  and 
of  any  eccentricity,  rotating  with  uniform  angular  velocity  round 
its  axis  of  symmetry,  02,  which  is  also  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the 
material.     The  surface  of  the  spheroid  is  supposed  free  of  all  forces* 

The  terms  depending  on  two  only  of  the  groups  of  associated  coH" 
stants  suffice,  along  with  a  particular  solution  on  account  of  tbe 
existence  of  what  is  equivalent  to  the  occurrence  of  bodily  forces,  ^ 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  the  strains  are  dete^ ' 
mined  explicitly. 

The  limiting  form  of   the   solution  when  the  polar  axis   of  tH® 
spheroid  is  supposed  to  diminish  indefinitely,  while  the  equatori^^ 
remains  unchanged,  is  applied  to  the  case  of  a  thin  circular  di^*^ 
rotating  freely  about  a  perpendicular  to  its  plane  through  its  oent*^' 
The  solntion  so  obtained  is  shown  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  requir^^ 
for  the  circular  disk,  except  that  it  brings  in  small  tangential  sxuhk^^ 
stresses  depending  on  terms  of  the  order  of  the  thickness  of  the  di^  ^* 
According  to  this  solution  the  disk  increases  in  radius,  and  diminislv--^ 
everywhere  in  thickness,  especially  near  the  axis,  so  as  to  becor:^*^® 
biconcave.     All,  originally  plane,  sections  parallel  to  the  faces 
very  approximately  paraboloids  of  revolution,  the  latus  rectum 
each  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity  into 
original  distance  of  the  section  considered  from  the  central  sectio 
Again,  by  supposing  the  ratio  of  the  ^lar  to    the    equato: 
diameter  of  the  spheroid  to  become  ^rery  gt^oAi,  «i  «^tlw5fe\a  c^Vkis 
which  near  tbe  central  plane,  z  =  O.oi  t\ie  E^\ietov\  ^iSLet^ -^wj  \\J 
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of  a  right  circular  cjlinder.  The  corresponding  form  of 
on  obtained  for  the  spheroid,  when  the  ratio  of  the  polar  to 
orial  diameter  becomes  infinite,  maj  thns  be  expected  to 
7  approximately  to  the  portions  of  a  rotating  cylinder  not 
the  ends,  and  thns  for  a  long  thin  cylinder  to  be  for  all 
purposes  satis&etory.  This  is  verified  directly,  and  it  is 
at  this  solution  is  in  all  respects  as  approximately  true  as 
ersally  accepted  for  Saint- Yenant's  problem.  According  to 
on  the  cylinder  shortens,  and  every  cross-section  increases 
but  remains  plane.  The  shortening  and  the  increase  in  the 
e,  of   course,   proportional  to  the   square  of  the   angular 

^  treats  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  bar  of  uniform 
ection  and  of  material  the  same  as  in  Part  II.  Assuming 
the  form — 

radial  =  r  Yr(r)  cos(|)«— «)  coa  kt, 
longitudinal  =  0(r)  sin(j)s— «)  cos  A;^, 

and  in  terms  of  ^(r)  by  means  of  the  equations  established 
[.  From  these  equations  is  deduced  a  differential  equation 
irth  order  for  ^(r),  and  for  this  a  solution  is  obtained  con- 
nly  positive  integral  even  powers  of  r.  A  relation  exists 
ng  all  the  constants  of  the  solution  in  terms  of  the  co- 
ttQ  and  Og  of  r^  and  r*.  In  applying  this  solution  to  the 
mentioned,  terms  containing  powers  of  r  above  the  fourth 
^d,  and  it  is  shown  to  what  extent  the  results  obtained  are 
ate. 

curved  surface  the  two  conditions  that  the  normal  and 
I  stresses  must  vanish  determine  a^  in  terms  of  o^  and  lead 
lowing  relation  between  k  and  p — 

denotes  the  density  and  a  the  radius  of  the  beam,  while  M 
's  modulus,  and  o  the  ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  longi- 
cpansion  for  terminal  traction.  This  agrees  with  a  result 
by  Lord  Rayleigh*  on  a  special  hypothesis, 
ling  to  the  terminal  conditions,  it  is  shown  how  p  is  deter- 
>m  the  conditions  as  to  the  longitudinal  motion  at  the  ends 
her  quite  free  or  entirely  non-existent.  Since  aQ  depends 
le  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  we  are  left  with  no  arbitrary 
undetermined.  If  the  bar  be  so  *'  fixed  "  at  its  ends,  that 
I  motion  is  unobstracted,  this  leads  to  no  diS&cxiWi^^W^^^^ 

•  '  Theory  of  Sound,'  vol.  1, 1 167. 
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end  be  ''free"  a  difficulty  arises.  At  such  an  end  the  soloiaoii 
requires  the  existence  of  a  radial  stress  U  oc  (2t  +  1)*  r  (c^  -^  r^/P, 
where  t  is  an  integer  depending  on  the  number  of  the  harmonic  of  tiie 
fundamental  note  and  I  denotes  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  valne 
given  above  for  k  thus  answers  to  a  problem  differing  to  a  certain 
extent  from  that  occurring  in  nature  in  the  case  either  of  '^  fixed- 
free  "  or  of  "  free-free  "  vibrations.  There  will  thus  be  a  difference 
in  these  cases  between  the  results  of  experiment  and  those  of  the 
accepted  theory,  even  as  amended  by  Lord  Bayleigh.  This  divergence 
will  increase  rapidly  with  the  order  of  the  harmonic,  and  though  very 
small  for  a  long  thin  bar  will  increase  rapidly  as  the  ratio  of  tlie 
diameter  to  the  length  is  increased.  Since  in  dealing  with  the  condi- 
tions at  the  curved  surface,  terms  of  the  order  (ajiy  were  neglected, 
the  same  remarks  apply,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  the  case  of  tli0 
"  fixed-fixed  "  vibrations.  I 

From  the  values  of  u  and  w,  which  are  obtained  explicitly,  it  is    I 
shown  that  the  hypothesis  made  by  Lord  Bayleigh  is  true  as  a  first, 
and  only  as  a  first,  approximation. 

The  Society  adjourned  over  the  Whitsuntide  Recess  to  Thursda-y* 
May  Slst. 
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May  28,  1888. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Croonian  Lectnre — "  TJeber  die  Entstehnng  der  Yitalen 
Bewcgang  *' — was  delivered  by  Professor  W.  K&hne,  of  Heidelbei^, 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Bojal  Institution. 

[Publication  deferred.] 


May  31,  1888. 
Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  oi*dered 
for  them. 

Mr.  George  King  (elected  1887)  was  admitted  into  the  Society. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Professors  Edmond  Becquerel,  Hermann  Kopp» 
Eduard  F.  W.  Pfliiger,  and  Julius  Sachs  were  balloted  for  and  elected 
Foreign  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

* 

I.  **  On  the  Effect  of  Occluded  Gases  on  the  Thermo-electric 
Properties  of  Bodies,  and  on  their  Resistances ;  also  on  the 
Thermo-electric  and  other  Properties  of  Graphite  and  Car' 
bon."  By  James  Monckman,  D.Sc.  Communicated  bj  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.    Received  May  1,  1888. 

"  Le  Roux  has  shown  that  when  a  notch  is  filed  into  a  wire  *0" 
one  side  heated  there  is  in  general  a  thermo-electric  current.  He&I^ 
found  that  when  two  wires  of  the  same  metal,  with  flat  ends,  ^ 
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bother,  so  that  one  forms  a  continnation  of  the  other,  and 
e  on  one  side  of  the  junction  is  heated,  no  cuirent  is  obtained, 
obeerred  a  onrrant  in  all  cases  where  there  was  djssymmetry." 
"epeatiDg  these  experiments,  I  was  led  to  commence  a  research 
effect  of  occlnded  gaa  by  the  following  cnrioos  phenomenon. 
3ces  of  platinnm  wlreof  0*9  mm.  Beotion,  and  of  925  mm.  length, 
Tetched  with  weights  only  jnat  heavy  enough  to  keep  them 
b.  They  were  placed  at  rif^ht  angles  to  each  other,  the  centres 
1  contact,  and  the  ends  bending  down  into  mercury  cnps  (see 

Each  wire  after  being  carefiilly  annealed  was  joined  np  to  a 


meter,  and  thC'  absence  of  carroata  from  strain  proved  by 
with  a  small  flame.  When  both  wires  were  fonnd  to  be 
J  free,  they  were  brought  together  in  the  middle,  and  one  end 
connected  with  the  galvanometer.  On  heating  the  wires  near 
it  of  contact  thermo-electric  currents  were  produced,  bat  after 
the  janction  of  the  wires  to  a  bright  red  for  a,  little  time  and 
J  it  to  cool,  the  currents  produced  by  heating  the  wires  on 
dewerc  opposite  in  direction  to  those  prodnced  before.  After 
from  Saturday  nittil  Monday  the  change  in  the  wiree,  produced 
Ing  the  point  of  contact,  was  fonnd  to  have  disappeared,  and 
renta  produced  by  heating  the  wires  to  be  the  same  as  nt 

naturally  su^esting  that  some  kind  of  temporary  change  took 
the  wire,  when  heated  in  a  Bunsen  lamp,  and  that  this  might 
be  prodnced  by  the  gas  absorbed  by  the  platinum  at  a  high 
ture,  I  was  induced  to  commence  a  series  of  experiments  on 
ct  of  occluded  gases  on  the  electrical  properties  of  bodies. 
of  platinum  wire  abont  18  inches  long  was  bent  in  the 
and  OD©-iaJ/ protected  by  being  covered  wvfti  ^\aH&  \.-o.\»«o,4 
ter-tigbt  at  the  lower  end.  After  annealmg  tti«  5tw  ■^■^'^^ 
ig-  nntil  perteotly  free  fi-om  all  strain  ettectR,  \V  -7 
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np  to  about  the  middle,  in  acidulated  water,  and  made  the  ae 
pole  of  a  battery,  and  hydrogen  liberated  upon  it  for  a  few  mi 
After  being'  dried  it  was  teeted  with  a  amall  flame  at  distai 
1  cm.  along  ita  whole  length.  The  resnlt  was  a  current  fro 
free  wire  towards  that  part  on  which  hydrogen  had  been  pro 
greatest  at  the  jnnction  of  the  free  wire  aud  the  Bat 
wire. 

H; Free  virt. 

The  deflections  were 0.  0.  0.  7.  10.     loT  7.  4.  1.  < 

Another  experiment  gave. .  0.  0.  5.  5.  5.     S.       8.  5.  5.  0.  ( 

When  wires  of  palladium  were  nsed  more  powerful  effects 
same  kind  were  prodacod.  Thna  when  two  wires  were  used 
electrodes  in  decompoBing  acidaiated  water,  dried  and  gently 
in  contact,  a  current  towards  the  hydrogen  was  observed.  If 
by  a  Bunsen  flame  complicationB  arose  from  the  hydrogen  in  tl 
taking  fire.  The  flame  produced  could  easily  be  seen  4  or  5  mni 
from  the  Bnnsen  flame. 

Carbon  rods  were  next  tried.  Gas-carbon  was  first  tried,  but 
nnable  to  get  two  rods  sufficiently  similar  in  composition  to  be 
their  own  thermo-electric  currents  being  large  enough  to  co' 
changes  produced  by  gases.  I  had,  however,  no  difficulty  in  g 
rods  made  for  arc  lamps  to  answer  my  purpose.  They  were  het 
a  red  heat  to  expel  gases,  and  the  ends  were  filed  flat. 

It  was  found  that  when  one  of  these  rods  was  heated  and 
against  the  other  (see  fig.  3),  the  current  was  always  from  cold 
below  200°  C. 

Thej  were  then  naed  as  the  eiVectroiea  \n.  ftawna^dssvo^ 
aulpbaric  acid,  dried  carefully  until  no  oiirr©n.t-wa»'?«A-Qs;a4.'sn 
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in  coDtactr.  Oa  heatiiig  either  rod  and  joining  them  as  before, 
nent  was  produced  from  hydrogen  to  oxygen  across  the  hot 
ton. 

e  same  effect  was  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid 
ion,  in  which  case  we  get  chlorine  instead  of  oxygen,  and  the 
nt  flows  from  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

the  rod  be  saturated  with  SOi  it  is  found  to  act  like  those 
lining  oxygen  or  chlorine. 

tidance. — In  the  first  experiments  made  to  try  if  any  change  of 
ance  took  place  when  wires  are  satnrated  with  gas,  a  platinnm 

abont  a  yard  in  length  was  formed  into  a  spiral,  and  each  end 
red  to  an  insnlated  copper  wire.  The  jnnctiona  wore  corend 
wax,  and  the  wiree,  cai'ef  ally  insnlated  with  wax,  passed  throngh 
Loles  in  a  cork  into  a  bottle  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
ugh  the  same  cork  there  passed  a  thermometer  and  two  glasit 
I.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  large  vessel  of  water.  After 
1^  saturated  the  wire  with  hydrogen,  the  acid  was  drawn  off, 
lir  drawn  throngh  for  some  time.  The  resistance  was  found  to 
ase  slightly  on  testing. 

I  ^t  rid  of  possible  error  from  change  of  temperature,  two  wiree 
■\aal  length  and  section  were  nsed  and  balanced  against  each 
■  (see  fig.  4). 

Fio.4. 


eee  were  placed  in  water,  and  a  current  passed  from  the  one  to 
:ber,  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  a  little  to  cool  if  necessary, 
tfterwards  removed,  dried,  and  placed  in  an  empty  glass  vessel 
indcd  frith  8  couBsderable  qnantity  of  water.     I^iexe  ft\(s^  te^M. 
be  temperature  became  the  same  as  tlie  vSiteT.    "Vivien. -mfiftMH^ft. 
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the  resistance  of  the  wire  containing  the  hydrogen  was  found  to  1 
increased  about  one-thousandth  part.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tr} 
effect  of  hydrogen  on  palladium,  as  the  resistance  is  kiiown  t 
increased  considerably  by  the  absorbed  gBA. 

Carbon. — Two  thin  rods  about  2  mm.  diameter  were  electrop] 
at  the  ends  and  soldered  to  insulated  copper  wires.     After  protec 
the  plated  portion  with  marine  glue,   the  whole  was  fixed 
convenient  frame,  and  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     As  was 
in  the  case  of  the  platinum  wires,  the  rods  were  balanced  against 
other  in  order  to  eliminate  changes  of  temperature,  &c. 

When  used  as  the  poles  of  a  battery  the  change  of  resistance 
considerable,  but  greater  on  the  rod  that  had  been  the  positive 
By  using  a  platinum  electrode,  hydrogen  or  oxygen  was  prod 
at  will  upon  the  same  rod,  the  other  rod  remaining  unchanged 
then  appeared  that  oxygen  increased  the  resistance  much  more 
hydrogen,  rising  in  some  cases  as  high  as  nine  times ;  that  ^ 
oxygen  was  liberated  twice  or  thrice  in  succession,  the  resist 
increased  each  time.  This  continued  increase  was  probably  di 
chemical  changes  produced  by  the  active  oxygen.  Hydrogen  ga^ 
increase  of  resistance,  not  continuing  beyond  a  certain  point,  anc 
becoming  greater  on  repeated  charging  with  the  gas. 

Generally  also  the  efFect  of  the  hydrogen  was  temporary,  disapf 
ing,  wholly  in  some  cases,  partially  in  others,  when  short  circuite( 

The  following  series  of  observations  afford  an  example  of  this : 

1.  When  rod  A  was  charged  with  oxygen  its 

resistance  was 4*15      ohms. 

2.  When  rod  A  was  charged  with  hydrogen  its 

resistance  was 4*1633      „ 

3.  When  rod  A  was  charged  with  hydrogen  its 

resistance  was 4*1633      „ 

4.  When  rod  A  was  charged  with  oxygen  its 

resistance  was 4*2833      „ 

5.  When  rod  A  was  charged  with  oxygen  its 

resistance  was  « 4*2966      „ 

6.  When  rod  A  was  charged  with  hydrogen  its 

resistance  was .\  .  4*3099      „ 

7.  Allowed  to  rest  short  circuited 4*2966 

8.  Again  charged  with  hydrogen 4*3066 

9.  Allowed  to  rest 4*303       „ 
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In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  increase  was  0*0133  ohm  in 

experiments,  and  O'Ol  in  the  other,  while  it  recovered  completely] 

observation  No.  6  and  partially  after  No.  8. 

Superposition  of  Polarisations, — ^Port  oi  V^ia  c^)AiTi^<ek  Y!i\>\i<&  carb 

evidently  produced  by  the  mechanical  aciian.  oi  Viife  ^gM&^^  «^' 
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•he  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen ;  both  of  these  will,  however, 
permanent  changes.  That  only  part  of  the  action  is  to  be 
id  in  this  way  is  shown  by  the  previons  experiments.  It  is, 
',  further  demonstrated  by  using  two  carbon  rods  in  decom- 
^dulated  water ;  after  passing  the  current  for  one  minute, 
it  for  one-,tenth  of  a  second  and  immediately  join  up  to  a 
meter.  A  short  but  violent  deflection  appears  for  the  latter 
gradually  falling  to  zero  and  passing  to  the  other  side,  where  it 

for  a  considerable  time,  though  with  much  decreased  quantity, 
same  thing  was  obtained  with  platinum  electrodes.  The 
contact  must  be  very  short,  or  the  former  polarisation 
irs.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  than  one 
,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  may  be  gofc  with  very 
sctrodes. 
ance. — Copper  and  iron  absorb  hydrogen  and  silver  occludes 

but  no  change  in  their  tbermo-electric  properties  could  be 
I.     Carbonic  oxide  is  absorbed  by  iron,  and  is  said  to  produce 
hanges  in  its  properties.     In  this  case,  however,  only  the 
ce  was  measured, 
jce  of  iron  wire,  about  3  yards  in  length,  was  twisted  into 

and  placed  in  a  porcelain  tube;  the  ends  projecting  about 
3,  were  connected  with  one   side   of  a  bridge  and  balanced 

an  equal  spiral  of  the  same  wire.  After  exhausting  the 
)ut  I  foot  of  the  central  portion  was  heated  to  a  bright  red- 
l  tben  allowed  to  cool.    Next  day  the  resistance  was  measured, 

experiment  repeated  twice.  On  the  third  heating,  carbonic 
as  allowed  to  enter  the  porcelain  tube,  and  readings  of  the 
30  taken  on  cooling  as  before.  This  was  also  repeated, 
series  was  again  repeated  with  new  wires,  and  lastly,  the  wire 
3ed  to  a  bright  red  in  vacuo  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  object 
>  remove  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  in  order  that  another  measure- 
ight  be  taken  after  these  repeated  heatings.  The  resistance 
irly  proving  that  part  of  the  previous  increase  was  due  to  the 
9  of  the  gas.  No  measurement  of  resistance  was  taken  on 
le  day  that  the  wires  were  heated,  but  at  least  15  hours  were 

to  elapse. 

series  of  observations  give  the  numbers  thus : — 

ige  of  three  measurements  after  heating  in  vacuo,  0*4     ohm. 
>i  >>  >»  w  1^    car- 

bonic oxide,  0*41        „ 
le  new  wire — 

ige  of  three  measurements  after  heating  in  vacuo,  0*63        „ 
„  „  „  „  in.    car- 

bonic oxide,  Q*^^^ 
beatings  tn  vacuo  to  expel  the  gas,  ii  fell  to  Q'^'i 
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These  experiments  appear  to  prove  that  absorbed  gases  incntN 
the  resistance  of  conductors,  and  that  hydrogen  renders  metals  more 
negative  (thermo-electrically)  whilst  carbon  becomes  more  positive. 

I  have  introduced  the  experiment  (fig.  1)  which  caused  this  woric 
to  be  undertaken,  although  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  entirely  caiued 
by  the  occlusion  of  gases,  where  the  best  results  are  obtained  bj 
electrolysis  which  produces  them  in  a  nascent  or  more  energetie 
state. 

Thermo-electric  and  other  Properties  of  Graphite  and  Carbon, 

In  making  the  previous  experiments,  I  had  occasion  to  place  the 
heated  end  of  one  carbon  rod  in  contact  with  the  cold  end  of  anotiier. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  end  was  varied  from  30**  G.  to  a  red  heat^ 
whilst  the  cold  end  was  kept  at  about  17**  C. 

Currents  of  electricity  were  of  course  produced.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hotter  rod  was  raised  but  slightly,  the  current  was 
from  cold  to  hot  through  the  point  of  contact,  but  when  it  was  raised 
to  a  rod  heat  the  current  passed  from  hot  to  cold;  between  these 
temperatures  the  direction  of  the  current  varied,  appearing  at  first 
sight  to  obey  no  rule,  and  as  nothing  was  known  that  would  explain 
these  results,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  matter  more  carefully. 

There  were  several  diflBculties  to  be  overcome  before  any  satisfac* 
tory  results  could  be  obtained. 

Firstly,  it  was  necessary  to  get  two  rods  of  such  pure  material^  that 
they  would  not  produce  a  current  when  placed  in  contact  end  td  end 
and  heated,  or  at  any  rate  weak  enough  to  be  neglected  in  pranoce 
of  that  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  two  rods  at  dilhrait 
temperatures. 

I  tried  several  specimens  of  gas-carbon,  but  as  no  two  pieces  were 
found  to  fulfil  the  condition  before  mentioned,  they  were  useless. 
I  was  more  fortunate  with  the  rods  prepared  for  arc  lamps  in  electric 
lighting,  readily  finding  two  that  answered  my  purpose.. 

A  small  portion  of  one  of  them  gave  on  combustion  less  than  one 
part  of  incombustible  matter  in  200  of  carbon.  They  were  heated 
repeatedly  to  a  red  heat  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  ends  were 
filed  flat  to  prevent  difference  of  shape  producing  any  current. 

When  placed  in  contact  end  to  end  and  heated,  one  rod  was 
slightly  positive  to  the  other,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
experiments  from  succeeding. 

Secondly,  the  manner  of  making  contact  caused  the  currents  to 
vary  much  in  strength,  and  the  surface  of  the  heated  rod  required 
filing  at  intervals,  in  order  to  preserve  a  clean  flat  face. 
It  was  found  also  that  the  heat  of  tlie  hot  rod  i^assed  so  quickly  to 
the  cold  one  that  even  after  a  yery  bViotI  cont^^cl  >i)!aft  c\MT«ii^  VS^^a 
that  the  rods  could  be  placed  together  once  otA^  ^lAiox  ^.^^rj  ^Ssms 
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Jme;  after  which  they  require  to  be  broaf^ht  back  to  their  original 
iemperatnre. 

Lastly,  to  aroid  any  ponible  effect  from  the  coal-gas,  the  end  to  be 
leated  was  inclosed  in  an  iron  tube  lined  with  aebextoB. 

The  temperatnreB  were  measured  in  Tariooa  ways.  In  some 
ssperiments  an  ordinarj  thermometer  was  used  for  temperatnreB 
belotr  250°  C. ;  thermo-electric  conples  of  platinam  and  copper,  silver 
and  copper,  were  tried,  bat,  although  much  more  tedioofi,  I  found  the 
method  of  platinum  wire  much  less  liable  to  error. 

The  wire  was  given  to  me  by  Ur.  H.  ¥.  Callendar,  M.A.,  and  was 
from  the  same  piece  as  that  need  by  him  in  his  experiments  on  "  The 
PnuAical  Ueasnrement  of  Temperature  "  (see  ■  Phil.  Trans.,'  toI.  178 
(1887),  p.  161). 

The  following  equations  for  this  wire  were  need  in  determining  the 
temperature,  and  are  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Callendar  in  his  ezperi- 
idBiitS: — 

1^  =  1  +  000346  Pf. 

B'  =  resistance  of  the  platinum  wire  at  ("  C. 


The  wire  was  arranged  as  in  fig.  5,  by  which  c 


B  the  resistance  of 


EF  abne  conld  be  obtamod  by  observing  those  of  AC,  BD,  CD,  and 
AB;  also  AB  and  CD  were  known  if  required,  which  indeed  was  the 
cue  of  one  of  the  later  experiments. 

In  gome  cases  the  insulation  was  thin  tabes  of  hard  glass,  in  others 
ttie  wire  was  wrapped  np  in  thin  sheet  asbestos.  The  arrangement 
ia  shown  in  figs.  6  and  6a,  where  A  and  B  are  the  carbon  rods,  C  an 


Iran  tabe  lined  with  sheet  asbestos,  H,  H  packing  ot  e^>Qa\0«,\)  «. 
iennometer  for  moderate  temperature   and  to  teat  the  caAcrAaiOvQWi 
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from  tho  pliitiunm  vr'ive,  F,  F  j 

wttter  containing  a  brass  tube   E,  closed  at  ooe  end,  in  w&|fl^H 

cai'btin  rod  B  i^  jilaced  after  each,  eontact. 

During  the  fii'St  scries  of  experiments  tlio  temperature  of  W,  ud 
kcDce  of  n,  was  16"  C,  thatnf  A  n-aa  changed  in  each  contact, risiiig to 
480"  C.  and  higher.  At  about  48i>°  the  defloction  changed ;  decreMJag 
on  approaching  that  tempeiiilure,  and  cban^-ing  sign  above  it.  Im 
Rony  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  same  perfection  in  Mok 
contact  was  bo  (p-eut  tbat  the  deflections,  although  increasing  abon 
4^°,  woro  not  sufficiently  consiBtent  to  allow  a  cnrre  to  bo  dmn. 

Therefore,  assuming  that  the  neuti'al  point  was  midwaj  baiwwn 
that  of  the  two  rods  when  no  current  was  pi'odnced  (i.e.,  16*  C^sad 
4^0°  C.)  we  get  248°  C.  for  the  temperature  of  that  point  ' 

B  being  kept  in  the  second  sorica  at  50",  in  the  third  at  100^,  and  id 
the  fonrth  at  200^,  and  the  same  axsamption  made  in  the  calanlatiaii 
as  before,  255°  C.  was  giveik  tut  the  neutral  point.  If  'we  now  xnls  a 
line  such  thiit  any  two  points  being  taken  in  it,  the  current  ahall  ba 
equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between  tliem,  and  shall  flow  tnm  the 
higher  point  to  the  lower,  it  will  have  its  lowest  point  at  fi-om  24Pto 
25i°,  rising  to  0"  and  490°  and  above  (see  fig.  7).  This  asB^niM  tlut 
the  two  lines  nro  equally  inclined,  and  from  the  experiment  irith  a 
platinura-carbon  conplc  we  judge  them  to  be  so,  and  their  timiiifc 
point  to  be  250°  C. 

From  the  pi-cceding  experiments  E  was  led  to  expect  that  the  line  of 
carbon  in  a  thermo-electric  diagram,  in  which  the  ana  of  the  spice 
between  the  lines  is  pi-oportional  to  the  electi'omotive  force,  wonM 
xhow  a  bead  of  some  kind,  and  as  no  researches  were  known  showing 
suci  A  bend,  it  appeared  dosimWe  to  teat  \t  cwtrf'tAVj . 
There  is  a  jwipcr  by  13.  BecqnoreA  in  v.\\\c\\\ie  ^i' 
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number  of   «xperimentB  with  Tarions  bodiei,  among  'which  ii  gu- 
carbon.     The  hot  jnnction  was  100°  C.,'  at  which   tempenttora  (he  | 
deflection  produced  by  a  conple  (carbon  and  copper)  waa  negatney  \ 
the  same  as  copper^platinnm,  bnt  a  little  larger.     He  does  not  appeu 
to  have  worked  at  higher  temperntnreB  (' Annalea  de  Chimie,'  vol.  8, 
1866,  p.  415). 

Knott  and  MacGregor  also  worked  with  gas-carbon,  and  in  1679 
pablished  a  paper  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Bofal  Socie^  of 
Edinbargh,'  vol.  28,  in  which  a  line  for  carbon  is  given.  The 
material  yvaa  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  15  cm.  long,  1'5  cm.  thick.  A 
strong  heated  wronght-iron  tnbe,  i  inches  long,  2  inches  diameter, 
and  1-inch  bore,  closed  at  one  end,  was  suspended  over  the  jonctioD 
«nd  allowed  to  cool  gradnallj. 

Prom  230°  downwards  the  line  is  parallel  to  that  of  ptatinnn. 
Above  230°  it  appears  somewhat  nncertain ;  they  speak  of  it  thu  ;— 
"For  a  small  range  of  temperature  (to  230*  C.)  it  is  possible  to 
express  the  deflection  in  terms  of  the  first  and  second  powers  of  flu 
temperatnre,  the  following  formnla  holding  good  ;  i  ^  — S'29  -t- 
0-604  (  +  0-000385  i^!;  above  230°  C.  it  does  not,  perhaps  becaneeof 
chemical  changes,  produced  by  heat.  Carbon  appears  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law."  "  The  above  formula  and  the  graphic 
treatment  enable  us  at  a  higher  temperature  to  determine  its  posi- 
tiou  "  (see  fig.  8).  The  position  and  slope  of  the  liues  are  opposite  to 
those  now  used. 

Such  a  result  did  not  appear  to  agree  trith  the  experiments 
already  described,  and  as  I  had  found  gas-carbon  a  very  nnsnitable 
body  for  use  where  two  pieces  were  required  having  anything  like  the 
srime  thermo-electric  power,  it  ap3)eared  probable  that  good  results 
might  be  got  with  the  other  rods  ;  and  as  carbon  and  platinnm  form 
for  230°  parallel  lines  I  decided  to  use  a  conple  consisting  of  these 
two  bodies. 

Nine  series  of  observations  were  taken,  asing  three  different 
methods,  of  which  it  will  be  BufGcient  to  describe  the  last. 

Near  one  end  of  a  carbon  rod  a  hole,  about  5  mm.  in  diameter,  was 
drilled,  and  into  this  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire  was  inserted  and 
fixed  by  being  wedged  with  a  piece  of  rod  carbon.  The  whole  was 
tboronghly  covered  with  Indian  ink,  which,  when  dry,  was  again 
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xyyered  wiUi  claj.  The  carbon  rod  was  insalated  from  the  platinuin 
irires,  and  thej  from  each  other  bj  thin  sheet  asbestos  and  mica,  by 
rhich  means  it  was  insulated  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  placed, 
ind  lated  with  clay  to  prevent  access  of  air  (fig.  10).  The  numbers 
[Obtained  in  three  series 


Expt.  1. 


Expt.  2. 


Expt.  3. 


E.  in  micio- 

(. 

Tolta. 

t. 

B. 

t. 

E. 

50  .. 

..   270 

220  .. 

..  1800 

210  .. 

. .   1620 

70  .. 

..   450 

344  .. 

. .  3240 

312  .. 

..  3024 

88  .. 

..   540 

499  .. 

. .  6760 

471  .. 

. .   5292 

107  ... 

720 

620  .. 

. .   7560 

635  .. 

..  8154 

130  ... 

,.   900 

700  .. 

..  9900 

722  .. 

..  9990 

160  ... 

, .  1260 

180  ... 

,.  1440 

• 

210  ... 

, .  1620 

The  colder  junction  was  at  17"  C. 

The  resistance  of  the  Pt-G  couple  was  found  to  vary,  increasing 
to  600*^,  after  which  it  decreased.  This  result  being  caused  by  the 
increased  resistance  of  the  platinum  being  partly  neutralised  by  the 
diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the  carbon,  to  which  must  be  added 
ihe  improved  contact  obtained  by  the  expansion  of  the  platinum  in 
the  carbon,  which  is  greater  than  the  expansion  of  the  carbon,  thence 
the  pressure  increases  and  the  contact  improves. 

The  numbers  were  at  220*'  G.  0*88  ohm,  340""  to  hOO""  G.  0*92  ohm, 
620*  C.  103,  700*  G.  100. 

These  experiments  agree  perfectly  with  the  diagram  given  by 
Knott  and  Macgregor  (fig.  8)  as  far  as  they  carried  it  experimentally. 
When,  however,  they  commence  deducing  results  for  higher  tempera- 
tures, our  experiments  are  not  in  accord ;  there  being  no  indication 
of  the  carbon  line  crossing  the  platinum  line,  but  only  a  very  slight 
indication  in  one  of  the  series  of  an  approach  above  230''. 

Assuming  the  platinum  line  for  our  wire  to  be  the  same  as  that 
given  in  Tait's  diagram  (Fleeming  Jenkin,  p.  178)  we  get  a  diagram 
for  carbon  (fig.  8a),  in  which  the  line  is  fairly  parallel  to  250**  G., 
after  which  it  gradually  increases  its  distance. 

Other  Changes  in  the  Properties  of  the  Body  at  tlie  same  Temperature, 

This  change  in  the  thermoelectric  power  of  carbon  is  accompanied 
by  other  dhanges.  The  resistance,  the  expansion,  and  the  specific 
heat  all  appear  to  undergo  a  corresponding  alteration. 

EenMUmee. — Accurate  measurements  of  the  Teaistoeau^  ol  ^^xVioxl 

jI  hig^h  tempendnrea  are  verj  difficult  to  obtain,  omn^  Vx^  >i^^^ 

ehaageg  thai  take  plaoe  in  the  oonnezions.     It  is  deaiTaVAei,  \i  y^s^oVa, 
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th&t  the  wliole  rod  should  he  exposed  to  the  same  tempentiiTe.  II 
the  rods  are  thick  the  chongeB  in  the  contacts,  even  at  ordmuj  ieni- 
peratares,  become  great  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  of  the  tods; 
and  if  thin  there  is  great  danger  of  them  being  changed  hj  the  bni 

We  found  the  method  of  electroplating  with  copper  verj  good  np 
to  500°  or  600°,  after  which  it  completely  broke  down,  and  we  wen 
not  able  to  get  any  other  method  to  stand.  ThoB  the  experimenti 
were  stopped  there,  although  we  expected  other  changes  at  800°  to 
1000°,  from  the  anmbers  obtained  for  the  specific  heat  by  Weber. 

The  first  method  tried  was  that  nsed  bjr  H.  Moraska  ('  Annslei 
der  Pbyaik  nnd  Chemie,'  vol.  13,  1881,  p.  310),  in  which  a  hole  ii 
drilled  in  each  end  of  the  carbon  rod,  and  after  electroplating  with 
copper,  a  copper  rod  is  poshed  in  tight  and  brazed  in.  Tbe  ob' 
jectioDB  to  this  method  were  :  1st,  reqnires  a  thick  i-od  ;  2nd,  bette) 
contact  formed  as  the  tamperatare  rises,  tending  to  produce  error  b 
the  same  direction  as  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Second.  Forming  a  contact  that  wonld  be  liqnid  at  all  tempers 
tnrcB  above  100°.  This  was  done  by  drilling  vertical  holes  near  tb 
ends  of  the  rods,  and  filling  them  with  fusible  metal.  Beqnired  tbic 
rods,  gave  way. 

Third.  Used  thin  rods  so  that  the  change  in  contact  resistanc 
might  not  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  rod  HaeH.  Glai 
vessels  shaped  as  in  fig.  11  were  prepared,  and  the  rod  packed  at . 

Fis.  II. 


and  B  with  asbestos.  Fnsible  metal  or  solder  was  melted  into  tl 
glasses,  and  the  rod  protected  by  a  glass  tube  B. 

Foartli.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  contacts  by  inserting  t) 
thin  rod  into  cavities  drilled  into  thick  rods  of  carbon,  and  joinii 
by  Indian  ink,  sugar  and  graphite,  &c. 

Lastly,  the  rod  was  incased  in  thin  sheet  asbestos,  well  coated  wii 
wet  clay  between  each  layer.  The  ends  were  electroplated  wi' 
copper   and  tinned.     They  projected  beyond  the  asbestos  coverii 
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incli.  The  glass  tabes  in  the  previous  method  were  imitated 
itos,  and  into  the  spaces  S,  S  solder  was  melted,  and  thick 
wires  inserted,  the  other  ends  of  which  were  kept  cool  by 
When  taking  observations  at  high  temperatnres  it  is  better 
r  this  with  a  glass  tabe  at  the  portion  AA.  Ont  of  a  large 
r  readings  we  give  four. 

\ite  Rods, — These  rods  were  supplied  by  Hogarth  and  Hayes 
rick  as  pare  natural  Cnmberland  graphite, 
th,  7^  inches ;  diameter,  0*155  inch. 


Experiment  1. 

Time  of  obsenration. 

temperature. 

R.  in  ohms. 

10 

21° 

42-3 

12.15 

600 

23-8 

12.25 

412 

29-7 

12.50 

278 

33-72 

3.35 

21 
Experiment  2. 

42-3 

11  A.M. 

22° 

30-4 

12.50 

155 

270 

2.55 

^    202 

26-2 

4.30 

278 

25-5 

5.M 

390 

23-2 

ly,        10.45 

22 

310 

m  Bods, — Carbon  rods  supplied  by  Woodhouse  and  Bawson, 
\  Street,  London.  Very  hard  and  good,  12  inches  long; 
jr,  0-22  inch. 


Experiment  8. 

Time  of  obeeryation. 

Temperature. 

R.  in  ohms. 

3.15  P.M.      . . 

347**   

...      4-75 

5 

309    

. . .      4-75 

6.40 

298    

. . .     4-81 

7.35 

257     

. . .     4-85 

8 

226    

. . .     4-88 

day  10  A.M. 

••••••        «o     • • • • < 

• 
Experiment  4. 

. . . .     5-2 

12.15 

••••••     o J5     

. . . .     474 

2.30 

a7o       

. . . .     4-83 

4.10 

221    ..... 

>  •  •  •      4&*«i\j 

5 

202    .... 

4-9% 

iaj  11  A.M. 

22     .... 

....     Vil 
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Changes  per  1°  C.  per  1  ohm- 


Expt  1  gives—      21 

180 
278 
412 
600 


}0-0009 
}0  -00068 
}0  -00070 
}0  -00076 


Ezpt.  2  gives—    22 

155 
202 
278 
391 


}0-0008 
}0  -000678 
jo -00038 
}0  00052 


Expfc.3give8-      23,^.(^^3^        Expt.4gives    ^x^.^^^i 


226 
257 
298 
347 


}0  -00025 
}0  -000195 
}0  -00032 


221 
273 
325 


}0  -00026 
}0  -00030 


All  showing  a  decrease  (in  the  temperature  coefficient)  to  aboat> 
250°,  and  then  an  increase. 

This  method  cannot  lay  claim  to  absolute  accuracy,  as  there  is  in  some^ 
cases  an  increase  of  resistance  by  the  change  in  the  contact  of  copper 
with  carbon,  which  appears  when  the  rod  cools  as  in  Experiment  2. 
This,  however,  takes  place  at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  tends  to 
decrease  the  numbers  obtained  at  those  temperatures,  and  a  correction, 
if  one  could  be  applied,  would  only  increase  the  results  obtained  in 
the  previous  experiments.  * 

Coefficient  of  Expansion, 

Method, — ^As  we  wished  to  raise  the  rod  to  500°  or  600**  C,  it  was 
impossible  to  expose  the  whole  rod  to  that  temperature,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  read  the  changes  of  position  of  a  mark  or  point  at  the 
end  of  it  with  a  microscope ;  nor  did  it  appear  probable  that  contact 
could  be  made  by  rods  of  other  materials. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  heat  the  central  portion  of  a  rod, 
keeping  the  end  portions  cold.  We  had  thns  one  hot  portion,  two 
colder,  and  two  others  at  a  constant  temperature.  A  rod,  about 
36  inches  in  length  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  was  used.  One  end  was 
electroplated  and  then  soldered  into  a  cavity  in  a  brass  rod  which 
was  firmly  clamped  to  a  vertical  iron  one  fixed  to  a  stone  table.  Into 
a  small  hole  in  the  other  end  a  fine  needle  was  fixed  whose  change  of 
position  was  read  by  a  microscope. 

The  central  portion  of  the  dkrbon  was  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  clay,  then  with  paper  to  consume  the  oxygen,  outside  that  a  glass 
tube  packed  with  asbestos  inside  of  a  porcelain  tube. 

Ten  inches  of  the  centre  of  this  was  heated  in  a  gas  furnace.     The 
temperature  was  taken  with  a  platinum  thermometer  (fig.  5),  EF 
giving  the  temperature  of  the  loLOtteat  -^pwrt,  KS  wi^QS^  >(>[i!;3AR^  ^1  \JbA 
portions  between  the  hottest  and  tii©  conaVaaiW^  c«A.^  ^^vsil. 
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EF  was   10  incheB,  AB  and  CD  7  inches  each,  total  24  inches. 
Outside  the  rod  was  kept  cool  with  water. 

In  caJcnlating  the  portion  of  the  expansion  dne  to  the  parts  AB 
and  CD  the  numbers  obtained  in  Experiment  4  are  used.  The 
expansion  is  assnmed  to  be  regalar  np  to  143°,  the  number  obtained 
from  this  is  used  for  the  cooler  portions  AB  and  CD  up  to  98** ; 
above  that,  the  number  found  in  the  same  experiment  for  the 
expansion  between  143"*  and  263"*  is  used. 

One  example  will  show  what  is  meant.     In  Experiment  4,  observa- 
tion 1,  we  have — 


AB    54»-) 

CD    29   1 

EP     143   f 

Cold  portion    15  •' 

0-0076 

54-15=    39x7    =     273 

29-15  =    14x7    =       98 

143-15  =  128x10  =   1280 

1651 
=  0-0000045. 

1651 

Table  showing  the  Temperature  of  each  Portion  of  the  Bod  kt  each 
Observation,  the  total  Change  in  Length,  and  the  Coefficient  of 
Expansion. 


AB. 

EP. 

CD. 

Cold 
part. 

Total 
expansion. 

Coefficient  of  expansion. 

Exptl.    180^ 

614^ 

268^ 

18« 

in. 
0  -057083 

0  00000666  between  Id"*  and  614° 

„    2.    208 

645 

268 

14 

0  059375 

0  -0000066 

14    „     645 

«  TlOl 

800 

89 

15 

0  -021041 

0  0000056        , 

,         15     „    800 

645 

167 

15 

0  058541 

0  000008          , 

,      800     ,,     645 

r  64 

148 

29 

15 

0  0075 

0-00000-45        , 

15     „     143 

Dipt.  4.^ 

86 

268 

44 

15 

0  0183' 

0  -0000077        , 

,       113     „    263 

98 

282 

19 

15 

0  0216' 

0  0000140 

,       263     „     282 

• 

Ll94 

602 

167 

15 

0  0583' 

0-000009 

,       282     „     602 

Nos.  1  and  2  give  the  average  of  the  whole  of  No.  4,  and  part  1 
of  No.  3  is  not  far  removed  from  the  average  of  parts  1  and  2  of  4, 
while  part  2  of  No.  3  is  lower  than  the  number  obtained  in  No.  4. 

Specific  Heat. — H.  F.  Weber  gives  the  following  numbers  as  the 
Bpecific  heat  of  carbon  at  various  temperatures ;  unfortunately  for 
our  purpose,  no  observations  are  recorded  between  250°  and  640°. 
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TemperUore. 

SF«d<tat. 

B«toofoliugeperl°C 

-50-3-     .. 

...     0 

11.18, 

. . .     000075 

0  -00076 

138  5      . . 
201  6      . . 
249  -3      . . 
611-9      .. 
822 

....     0 
....     0 
....     0 
...     0 
...     0 

2542J     ■■ 
2966?     ■ " 
3260;       • 
4454!     ■• 
4539{     ■ 

. . . .     0  -00071 
....     0-00067 
. . . .     0  -00063 
. . . .     0  -00030 
. . . .     0  -OOC045 

The  carve,  fig.  9,  is  plotted  from  these  nambers  and  shows  a  fair! 
regular  increase  in  the  specific  heat  with  the  temperature  up  to  25( 
where  the  line  bends  ;  another  bend  occurs  at  650°. 


Other  changes  were  looked  for  at  the  higher  temperature,  but  tl 
contacts  gave  way,  and  no  definite  results  were  obtained.     Tn  co 
elusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligation<)   to   Professor  J. 
Thomson,  F.B.S.  and  to  B.  T.  Olazebrook,  F.R.S.,  for  much  inform 
tion  and  advice  during  the  whole  course  of  the  work. 


A.  Effect  of  contact  of 

hot  and  cold  car- 
bon. 

B.  Thermo-electric  line 

C.  Bate  of  decrease  of 

resistance  per  de- 
gree per  ohm. 

D.  The  rate  of  increase 

of  the  coefficient 
of  expansion. 

E.  Rate  of  increase  of 

the  BpeciSc  heat. 


Summary  of  Besults. 
Below  250°  C. 
Current  from 
cold  to  hot. 


Fairly  regular. 


Above  250°  C. 

Current  from 

hot  to  cold. 

Falls. 
Increases. 
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II.  '*  CSolour  Photometry.  Part  II.  The  Measurement  of  Re- 
flected Colomrs."  By  Capt  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S., 
and  Major-General  Festing,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Received  May  3, 
1888. 

(Abstract.) 

In  a  previous  paper  we  showed  how  the  Imninosity  of  different 
pectmm  colours  might  be  measured,  and  in  the  present  paper  we 
ive  a  method  of  measuring  the  light  of  the  spectrum  reflected  from 
oloured  bodies  such  as  pigments  in  terms  of  the  light  of  the 
pectmm  reflected  from  a  white  surface.  To  effect  this  the  first 
amed  of  us  devised  a  modification  of  our  previous  apparatus. 
Pearly  in  contact  with  the  collimating  lens  was  placed  a  double  image 
Tism  of  Iceland  spar,  by  which  means  two  spectra  were  thrown  on 
Im  fociusiiig  screen  of  the  camera  (which  was  arranged  as  described 
ft  file  Bftkerian  Lecture  for  1886),  each  formed  of  the  light  which 
ttbani  ihe  slit.  The  light  was  thus  identical  in  both  spectra.  The 
iro  flpectra  were  separated  by  about  ^  of  an  inch  when  the  adjust- 
hnKte  were  complete.  A  slit  cut  in  a  card  was  passed  through 
liis  spectrom  to  isolate  any  particular  portion  which  might  be 
aqnired.  The  rays  coming  from  the  uppermost  spectrum  were 
eflected  by  means  of  a  small  right-angled  prism  in  a  direction  nearly 
.t  right  angles  to  the  original  direction  on  to  another  right-angled 
•rism.  Both  prisms  were  attached  to  the  card.  From  this  last  prism 
he  rays  fell  on  a  lens  and  formed  on  a  white  screen  an  image  of  the 
ace  of  the  spectroscope  prism  in  monochromatic  light.  The  ray  of  the 
lame  wave-length  as  that  reflected  from  the  upper  spectrum  passed 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  slit,  and  falling  on  another  lens 
formed  another  image  of  the  face  of  the  prism,  superposed  over 
:he  first  image.  A  rod  placed  in  front  of  the  screen  thus  cast  two 
shadows,  one  illuminated  by  monochromatic  rajs  from  the  top 
spectrum,  and  the  other  by  those  from  the  bottom  spectrum. 
The  illumination  of  the  two  shadows  was  equalised  by  means 
Df  rotating  sectors  which  could  be  closed  and  opened  at  pleasure 
during  the  time  of  rotation.  The  angle  to  which  the  sector  required 
to  be  opened  to  establish  equality  of  illumination  of  the  two  shadows 
gave  the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  the  two  spectra.  When .  proper 
adjustment  had  been  made  the  relative  brightness  was  the  same 
throughout  the  entire  spectrum. 

To  measure  the  intensity  of  any  ray  reflected  from  a  pigment,  a 
paper  was  coated  with  it  and  placed  adjacent  to  a  white  surface,  and 
\i  was  BO  arranged  that  one  shadow  of  the  rod  ieW  on  K^"^  ^Ovnrox^^ 
ir/aceand  the  other  on  the  white  surface.    Ilie  \Xium\\^«u\i\'Ci\^ 
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then  equalised  by  the  sectors  and  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two 
reflected  rajs  calculated.  This  was  repeated  throughont  the  spec* 
tmih.  Vermilion,  emerald-green,  an^  French  ultramarine  were  first 
measured  by  the  above  method  and  then  sectors  of  these  ooloors 
prepared,  which  when  rotated  g^ve  a  grey  matching  a  grey  obtained 
by  rotation  of  black  and  white.  The  luminosity  curves  of  these  three 
colours  were  then  calculated  and  reduced  proportionally  to  the  angle 
that  each  sector  occupied  in  the  disk.  The  luminosity  curve  of  the 
white  was  then  reduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
sum  of  the  luminosities  of  the  three  colours  almost  exactly  equalled 
that  of  the  white.  The  same  measurements  were  gone  through  with 
pale-yellow  chrome  and  a  French  blue,  which  formed  a  grey  on  rota- 
tion, with  like  results.  It  was  further  found  that  the  sum  of  the  in- 
tensities of  vermilion,  blue,  and  green  varied  at  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  and  the  line  joining  them  was  not  parallel  to  the  straight 
line  which  represented  white  for  all  colours  of  the  spectrum  and 
which  itself  was  parallel  to  the  base.  Since  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  base  indicated  degraded  white,  it  followed  that  if  the  intensity 
of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  were  reduced  proportionally  to  the  height 
of  the  ordinates  above  a  line  tangential  to  the  curved  line  (which 
represented  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  three  colours  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum)  and  were  recombined,  a  grey  should 
result.  A  method  was  devised  of  trying  this,  and  the  experiment 
proved  that  such  was  the  case.  The  same  plan  enabled  the  colour  of 
any  pigment  to  be  reproduced  from  the  spectrum  on  the  screen. 
The  combination  of  colours  to  form  a  grey  on  rotation  by  a  colour- 
blind person  was  also  tried,  and  after  the  curve  of  luminosity  of  the 
colours  had  been  calculated  and  reduced  according  to  the  amount 
required  in  the  disk,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the 
curves  was  approximately  equal  to  the  white  necessary  to  be  added 
to  a  black  disk  to  form  a  grey  of  equal  intensity  as  perceived  by  him. 
The  spectrum  intensity  of  gaslight  in  comparison  with  the  electric 
light  was  also  measured,  and  the  amount  of  the  different  colours 
necessary  to  form  a  grey  in  this  light  was  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. 

As  before,  it  was  found  that  the  calculated  luminosity  of  the  colours 
was  equal  to  the  white  which  combined  with  black  formed  a  grey  of 
equal  luminosity. 

The  question  of  the  coloured  light  reflected  from  different  metals 
was  next  considered,  and  the  method  of  measuring  it  devised,  as  was 
also  the  method  of  measuring  absorption  spectra.  The  luminosity 
curves  obtained  by  the  old  method  were  compared  with  those  ob- 
tained  hj  the  present  method,  and  so  close  an  agreement  between  them 
was  fonnd  to  exist,  as  to  give  a  iurt^xer  con&na».^c«i^c)BaX.  otxi  former 
plan  was  accurate.      A  number  oi  •p\g;nicnAA  \)aft.^  ca».  \j»  ^laadL  i<st 
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forming  greys  bj  rotation  were  measured,  and  the  results  tabulated 
in  percentages  of  the  spectrum  of  white  light  and  on  a  wave-length 
scale. 


IIL  "  The  Conditions  of  the  Evolution  of  Gases  from  Homo- 
geneous Liquids."  By  V.  H.  Veley,  M.A.,  University 
College,  Oxford.  Communicated  by  A.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
M.A.,  F.KS.     Received  May  5,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

This  paper  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  parts.     In  part  (i)  an 

account  is  given  of  the  effect  of  finely  divided  particles  on  the  rate  of 

evolution  of  gases  resulting  from  chemical  changes  ;   in  part  (ii)  the 

phenomenon  of  initial  acceleration,  as  also  the  effect  of  variation  of 

pressure  on  the  evolution  of  gases,  is  discussed ;  in  part  (iii)  the  case 

of  the  decomposition  of  formic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  and  water  is 

investigated  under  constant  conditions,  other  than  those  of  the  mass 

of  reacting  substances  and  of  temperature. 

Part  L — It  is  found  that  the  addition  of  finely  divided  chemically 
inert  particles  increases  the  rate  of  evolution  of  gases  from  liquids  in 
which  they  are  being  formed.  The  effect  of  these  particles  on  the 
followiDg  chemical  changes  is  investigated:  (i)  the  decomposition 
of  formic  acid  yielding  carbonic  oxide ;  (ii)  the  decomposition  of 
ammonium  nitrite  in  aqueous  solution  yielding  nitrogen;  (iii)  the 
reduction  of  nitric  a<;id  into  nitric  oxide  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate ; 
(iv)  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  a  state  of  fusion  pro- 
dacing  nitrous  oxide ;  and  (v)  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate 
in  a  state  of  fusion  producing  oxygen.  The  finely  divided  substances 
lued  are  pumice,  silica,  graphite,  precipitated  barium  sulphate  and 
glass-dast. 

Part  II. — It  is  observed  that,  conditions  of  temperature  remaining 
tHe  same,  the  rate  of  evolution  of  a  gas  from  a  liquid  is  at  first  slow, 
then  gradually  increases  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  and  for  some 
time  constant  rate.     From  this  point  the  rat«  decreases  proportionally 
to  the  diminution  of  mass.     This  is  observed  in  the  cases  of  the  decom- 
position of  formic  acid,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  of  oxalic  acid  by 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  that  of  ammonium  nitrate.     It 
*^as  previously  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  decomposition  of 
^mmoniam   nitrite   in  aqueous   solution.       The   same  phenomenon 
^peats  itaelf  when  the  temperature  is  temporarily  lowered  and  then 
^^ed  to  its  former  point,  and  also  to  a  more  marked  degree  when, 
temperature  remaining  the   same,   the   superincumbent  pressure  is 
^^iddenly  increased. 

The  redaction  of  pressure  from  one  to  a  fitictioxi  oi  «La  ;i\,T£io^^«t^ 
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produces  no  permanent  efEect  on  the  rate  of  evolntion  of  a  gas  from  a 
Uqaid,  a  decrease  of  pressure,  however,  prodnces  temporarily  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate,  and  an  increase  of  pressure  converselj  produces 
temporarily  a  decrease  in  the  rate. 

Part  III, — The  case  of  the  decomposition  of  formic  acid  into 
carbonic  oxide  and  water  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  studied  with 
the  aid  of  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  temperature  is  kept 
constant  within  one-twentieth  of  a  degree.  It  ia  shown  that  the  rate 
of  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  is  expressible  by  the  foUowing  equa- 
tion : — 

log  (t  +  0  +  log  r  =  log  c, 

in  which  t  is  the  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  observations ; 
t  is  the  interval  of  time  from  the  moment  of  commencement,  and 
that  at  which,  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  interval  of  time 
required  for  unit  change  would  have  been  nil ;  r  is  the  mass  at  the 
end  of  each  observation,  and  c  is  a  constant.  The  results  calculated 
by  this  hypothesis  agree  with  those  observed,  whether  the  interval  of 
time  required  for  unit  change  is  30  or  960  minutes.  The  curve 
expressing  the  rate  of  chemical  change  in  terms  of  mass  is  thus 
hyperbolic  and  illustrative  of  the  law 

dr  r* 

C?T  c 

which  expresses  the  rate  at  which  equivalent  masses  act  upon  another; 
1/c  in  each  experiment  is  the  amount  of  each  unit  mass  which  reacts 
with  the  other  per  unit  of  time,  when  an  unit  mass  of  each  substance 
is  present.  Since  then  equivalent  masses  take  part  in  the  change,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  first  an  anhydride  of  formic  acid  is 
produced  thus : — 

The  anhydride  is  unstable,  and  is  subsequently  decomposed  into 
carbonic  oxide  and  water, 


ggg  }  0  =  2C0  +  OH,. 


The  change  may  thus  be   compared  to  the  production  of   ethyl 
formate  from  formic  acid  and  alcohol, 

HCO  \^    ,    C2H5  "1  ^        HCO  1  n  ^  rrn 

with  which  it  shows  several  points  of  analogy. 
In  the  original  paper  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  apparatus 
nsed  are  described  in  full,  and  t\ie  rea\x\.\»  o\iVa\Tift^  ^x^  ^^^.ixiTth  in  a 
series  of  tables. 
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IV.  **  Investigations  on  the  Spectrum  of  Magnesium.  No.  II." 
B7  G.  D.  LrVEiNG,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  J.  Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor,  Univer- 
gity  of  Cambridge,    Received  May  16,  1888. 

Since  our  last  commiinicatioii  on  this  subject,  we  have  made  many 
additional  observations  on  the  spectnun  of  magnesiam  under  varioas 
drcnmstances,  and  have  arrived  at  some   new  results.      Speaking 
generally,  we  find  that  differences  of  temperature,  such  as  we  gefc  in 
the  flame  of    burning  magnesium,  in  the  arc,  and   in   the  spark, 
produce  less  differences  in  the  spectrum  than  we  had  before  attri- 
bnted  to  them.      For  instance,  the  lines  which  previously  we  had 
observed  only  in  the  spark  discharge,  we  have  since  found  to  be  deve- 
loped in  the  arc  also,  provided  the  discharge  occur  between  electrodes 
of  magnesium.*   In  making  these  experiments  we  used  thick  electrodes 
of  magnesium,  and  brought  them  together  inside  a  glass  globe  about 
6  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  plate  of  quartz  in  front  and  filled 
fix)m  time  to  time  vnth  various  gases.     The  arc  was  an  instantaneous 
flash  which  could  not  be  repeated  more  than  twice  without  rendering 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  opaque  with  a  complete  coating  of  magnesium. 
It  was  therefore  analogous  to  an  explosion  of  magnesium  vapour. 
The  strong  blue  line  X4481,  two  pairs  about  \3895,  3893,  and  X3855, 
3848,  the  strong  pair  about  \2935,  2927,  and  the  two  weaker  lines  of 
the  quadruple  group,  namely,  X278y'9  and  2797,  all  come  out  in  the 
wc  given  by  a  Siemens'  dynamo  between  magnesium  electrodes  in 
air,  in  nitrogen,  and  in  hydrogen.     We  have  observed  most  of  them 
also  when  the  arc  is  taken  in  carbonic  acid,  in  ammonia,  in  steam, 
itt  hydrochloric  acid,   in   chlorine,   and   in   oxygen.       The    relative 
intensities  of  these  lines,  as  compared  vnth  one  another  and  with  the 
other  lines  of  the  spectrum,  vary  considerably  under  different  cir- 
^mstances,  of    which   temperature  is   doubtless   one   of    the   most 
important;  but  none  of  the  spark  lines  seem  to  be  absent  from  the 
^rc,  and  even  the  blue  line  \4481,  so  characteristic  of  the  spark, 
'^hich  we  never  found  in  the  electric  arc  taken  between  carbon  poles 
^  li  a  crucible  of  magnesia  even  on  addition  of  magnesium,  is  some- 
times   quite   as   strongly   shown   in   the    arc    between    magnesium 
electrodes.    There  are  still  several  lines  of  the  arc  which  wo  have 
^ever  observed  in  the  spark,  such  as  the  series  of  triplets  of  wave- 
length less  than  2770,  but  their  presence  may  be  dependent  more  on 
^he  large  quantity  of  incandescent  matter  in  the  arc  than  upon  its 
Relative  temperature.      The  observations,  however,  render  doubtful 

•  Compare  the  Appearance  of  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  m  t\io  arc  ^va^'W^'ib^  *■  '^'^  • 
Soc.  Proc./  rol  30,  p.  167';  and  rol  35,  p.  75. 
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the  correctness  of  the  received  opinion  that  the  temperature  of  tlie 
spark  discharge  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  arc.  The  greater 
mass  of  the  incandescent  matter  in  the  arc  may  be  expected  io  gife 
a  greater  number  of  lines,  because  the  gradations  of  temperature 
will  be  less  steep  than  in  a  smaller  mass,  and  we  shall  have  firom 
the  outer  part  of  the  mass  the  light  which  is  emitted  at  oompani- 
tively  low  temperatures,  while  from  the  inner  part  we  shall  get  thoee 
rays  which  are  only  produced  by  the  highest  temperatures.  More* 
over,  compounds  which  may  be  dissociated  in  the  interior  of  the  mua 
may  be  re-formed  in  the  outer  part,  and  produce  their  characteristic 
emission  or,  in  some  cases,  absorption  spectra.  Heat,  however,  is  not 
the  only  form  of  energy  which  may  give  rise  to  vibrations,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  energy  of  the  electric  discharge,  as  well  as  that 
due  to  chemical  change,  may  directly  impart  to  the  matter  affected 
vibrations  which  are  more  intense  than  the  temperature  alone  would 
produce. 

The  Bands  of  the  Oxide, 

The  set  of  seven  bands  in  the  green,  beginning  at  about  X5006'4and 
fading  towards  the  violet  side  of  the  spectrum,  which  we  have  befopi 
attributed  to  the  oxide  of  magnesium,  have  been  subjected  to  further 
observation,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  ou: 
former  conclusion  that  they  are  due  either  to  magnesia  or  to  thf 
chemical  action  of  oxidation.  On  repeating  our  experiments  witl 
the  spark  of  an  induction  coil  between  magnesium  electrodes  ii 
different  gases  at  atmospheric  pressure,  we  could  see  no  trace  oi 
these  bands  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  whether  a  Leydei 
jar  was  used  or  not.  Nor  could  we  see  them  at  all  in  carbonic  oxide 
but  in  this  case  the  brightness  of  the  lines  due  to  the  gas  might 
prevent  the  bands  being  seen  if  they  were  only  feebly  developed.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  bands  come  out  brilliantly  when  the  gas  ii 
oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  both  with  and  without  the  use  of  i 
Leyden  jar.  In  air  and  in  steam  they  are  less  brilliant,  but  may  b( 
well  seen  when  no  jar  is  used.  When  a  jar  is  used  they  are  lesi 
conspicuous,  because  in  air  the  lines  of  nitrogen  come  out  strongly  ii 
the  same  region,  and  in  steam  the  F  line  of  hydrogen  becomes  botl 
very  bright  and  much  expanded.*  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  noi 
the  character  of  the  electric  discharge,  but  the  nature  of  the  gai 
which  determines  the  appearance  of  the  bands ;  and  the  absence  oj 

*  Neither  the  arc  of  a  Siemens'  dynamo,  nor  that  of  a  De  Meritcna'  magneto 
electric  machine,  when  taken  in  a  crucible  of  magnesia,  shows  these  bands,  even  ii 
metallic  magnesium  be  dropped  into  it.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  led  into  th( 
crucible  with  a  Tiew  to  cool  it  does  not  elicit  them.  When  the  arc  is  taken  in  th( 
open  air,  and  metallic  magnesium  dropped  through  it,  the  bands  appear  moment 
arjjj%  but  that  is  probably  the  result  of  the  huTmn^  ol  \.\k&  TQAi\|;ci^\\ua\.  \apoujr  out 
Bide  the  arc. — May  23. 
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the  bands  in  tbe  absence  of  oxygen,  and  their  increased  brilliance  in 
that  gas,  leaye  little  room  for  doabt  that  thej  are  due  to  the  oxide,  or 
to  the  process  of  oxidation.     It  may  be  assamed  that  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  magnesia  will  be  decomposed,  but  magnesia  is  a 
yery  stable  compound,  a  great  amount  of  heat  is  developed  in  its 
formation,  and  it  probably  requires  a  temperature  far  above  that  of 
burning  magnesium  for  its  complete  dissociation.     This  is  consistent 
with  the  appearance  of  the  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  of  the 
burning  metal,  as  well  as  in  the  condensed  spark  when  the  other 
conditions  are  favourable  for  the  formation  of  the  oxide,  or  for  its 
stability  when  formed.   In  our  earlier  observations,  we  obtained  in  the 
tfisible  region  nothing  but  a  continuous   spectrum  from  magnesia 
heated  with  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe;   neither  the  h  group,  nor 
X4570,  nor  the  triplet  near  L  appeared,  but  at  the  same  time  X2852 
was  not  only  strong,  but  was  strongly  reversed.     We  now  find  that 
this  result,  so  far  as  it  was  negative,  was  a  consequence  of  using  too 
lai^e  a  mass  of  magnesia  to  be  adequately  heated  by  the  flame.     If 
the  piece  of  magnesia  is  very  small,  such  as  a  fragment  of  the  ash  of 
burnt    magnesium     ribbon,    most    of    the    spectrum    of    burning 
magnesium  is  developed  in  the  flame  for  a  short   distance  from 
the  piece  of  nUignesia.     It  was  not  very  easy  to  make  these  experi- 
ments  successfully.     About  3   inches  of   magnesium  ribbon  were 
bomt  in  air,  aud  the  ash  carefully  heated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame  to  render  it  dense.     The  thread  of  magnesia  so 
obtained  was  held  horizontally  with  its  end  projecting  into  the  oxy- 
hydrogen flame  so  as  to  approach  the  boundary  of  the  inner  cone,  and 
if    the   current  of   gas  were  not  too  strong  all  that  was  further 
necessary  was  to  move  up  the  thread  horizontally  as  the  end  was 
worn  away.     When  the  magnesia  was  placed  as  described,  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  flame  was  of  a  fine  azure-blue  colour.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  flame  shows  the  2)  group  and  the  magnesium- 
-b  jdrogen  series  close  to  it,  the  bands  in  the  green,  the  triplet  near  L, 
the  triplet  near  M  of  the  flame  of  burning  magnesium,  with  the 
grronp  of  bands  in  that  region,  and  the  line  \2852.     It  is  remarkable 
that  the  proportions  in  which  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  mixed 
a£fect  the  relative  intensities  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.     In 
general,  both  the  metallic  lines  of  the  h  group  and  the  bands  of  the 
oxide  are  easily  seen  ;  but  if  the  oxygen  be  in  excess  the  bands  of  the 
ojdde  come  out  with  increased  brightness,  while  the  h  group  fades  or 
Bometimes  becomes  invisible.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hydrogen  be 
in  excess  the  bands  fade,  and  the  h  group  shows  increased  brilliance. 
There  can  hardly  be  much  difference  in  the  temperatare  of  the  flame 
according  as  one  gas  or  the  other  is  in  excess,  but  the  excess  of 
oxygen  is  favourable  to  the  formation  and  stability  of    the  oxide, 
while  excess  of  hydrogen  facilitates  the  reduction  o£  Txx».^Tk^%vQL\xv  «aA 
VOL.  xuv.  ^ 
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its  maintenance  in  the  metallic  state.  As  regards  temperature,  it 
should  be  observed  that  while  substances  merely  heated  bj  the  flame, 
and  not  undergoing  chemical  chknge,  are  not  likely  to  rise  to  a  tempe- 
rature above  the  average  temperature  of  the  ilame,  it  will  be 
otherwise  with  the  materials  of  the  flame  itself  and  other  substances 
in  it  which  are  undergoing  chemical  change,  and  have  at  the  instant 
of  such  change  the  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  change. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Society,  ''Researches  on  the 
Spectra  of  Meteorites/'  Mr.  Lockyer  has  directly  connected  the 
appearance  in  nebulie  of  these  bands,  namely,  "  the  magnesium  fluting 
at  500"  with  the  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner  ('Boy.  So& 
Proc.,'  vol.  43,  p.  133).  That  the  bands  are  persistent  through  a  large 
*  range  of  temperature  there  is  no  doubt,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  Lockyer  is  mistaken  in  supposing  them  to  be  produced  al 
the  temperature  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  It  does  not  follow  because  thf 
bands  are  seen  when  magnesium  is  burnt  in  a  Bunsen  burner  that  th< 
molecules  which  emit  them  are  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  Ii 
the  combustion  of  the  magnesium  the  formation  of  each  molecule  o: 
magnesia  is  attended  with  a  development  of  kinetic  energy  which,  i 
it  all  took  the  form  of  heat  and  were  all  concentrated  in  the  molecule 
must  raise  its  temperature  to  very  nearly  the  point  at  which  magnesv 
is  completely  dissociated.  The  persistence  of  the  molecule  of  magnesi 
when  formed  will  depend  upon  the  dissipation  of  some  of  this  eneigj 
and  one  of  the  forms  in  which  this  dissipation  occurs  is  the  ver 
radiation  which  produces  the  bands.  The  character  of  the  vibratioi 
depends  on  the  motions  of  the  molecules,  which  in  the  case  in  questio: 
are  not  derived  from  the  heat  of  the  flame,  but  from  the  stored  energ 
of  the  separated  elements,  which  becomes  kinetic  when  they  combin< 
The  temperature  of  complete  dissociation  of  magnesia  is  very  fii 
higher  than  any  temperature  which  can  reasonably  be  assigned  to  th 
Bnnsen  burner. 

Nor  do  the  observations  we  have  made  on  magnesia  in  the  oxj 
hydrogen  flame  appear  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  conclusio 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  oxide  is  produced  only  at  a  high  temperatnn 
as  we  have  a  decomposition  of  magnesia  by  the  hydrogen  at  th 
highest  temperature  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  when  hydrogen  is  i 
excess  little  but  the  metallic  lines  is  visible,  because  the  re-formatio 
of  magnesia  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  reversal  of  the  former  action,  an 
occurs  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  flame  by  the  interchange  of  oxyge 
between  steam  and  magnesium  with  scarcely  any  rise  of  temperature 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  oxygen  is  in  excess  the  reduced  magnc 
sium  carried  up  into  the  flame  combines  for  the  most  part  directl 
wjth  oxjrgen,  and  individual  molecules  thereby  acquire  a  motion  c 

far  greater  intensity  than  they  couVd  dexw^lTom  \Xv^  ^^^tv^:^  \i<^^i  c 

tJbe  £ame. 
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In  fact,  when  chemical  changes  are  occurring  in  a  flame  it  cannot 
he  taken  for  granted  that  the  temperatures  of  the  molecules  are  all 
alike,  or  that  the  vibrations  which  thej  assume  are  the  result  of  heat 
iloiie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  the  metal  separated 
from  magneBiA  by  the  ozjhjdrogen  i3ame  cannot,  we  suppose,  be  at  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  metallic  lines  (b)  are  manifested  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  bands  of  the  oxide ;  and  the  appearance 
(Valine  in  the  position  of  the  first  band  without  any  trace  of  the 
teoond  band  (which  is  nearly  as  bright  as  the  first),  and  without  any 
tneeof  the  h  group,  is  quite  sufficient  to  create  a  suspicion  of  mis- 
itken,  identity  when  Mr.  Lockyer  ascribes  the  sharp  green  line  in  the 
upectnim  of  nebulsB  to  this  band  of  magnesia.  This  suspicion  will  be 
rtrengthened  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  line  in  question  is  usually  in 
the  nebnlflB  associated  with  the  F  line  of  hydrogen,  if  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  spark  of  magnesium  in  hydrogen  does  not  g^ve  the 
iandsy  and  that  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  hardly  produces  them  from 
magnesia  when  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess. 

In  Mr.  Lockyer's  map  of  the  spectrum  of  the  nebula  in  Orion 
(2oe.  cU.f  p*  l^)t  ^6  ^^  represented  three  lines  in  the  position  of  the 
edges  of  the  first  three  of  these  bands.  If  these  three  lines  were 
^"■eallj  seen  in  the  nebula,  there  would  be  less  room  to  doubt  the 
'ctentity  of  the  spectra ;  but  the  authorities  quoted  for  the  map  (loc. 
^ii.f  p.  142)  mention  only  a  single  line  in  this  position. 

When  the  flame  of  burning  magnesium  is  viewed  with  a  high 
Aspersion  these  bands  are  resolved  into  series  of  fine,  closely  set 
lines.  Seven  such  series  may  be  counted,  beginning  at  the  approxi- 
:teate  wave-lengths  5006*4,  4995*6,  4985*4,  4973*6,  4961*6,  4948*6, 
'^^84*4,  respectively.  When  a  condensed  spark  is  taken  between 
^nagnesium  electrodes  in  oxygen  mixed  with  a  little  air,  the  pair  of 
strong  nitrogen  lines  may  be  seen  simultaneously  with  the  bands,  and 
^ying  within  the  fii*st  band,  the  bright  edge  of  the  band  being  some- 
"^hat  less  refrangible  than  the  less  refrangible  of  the  two  nitrogen 


When  the  bands  are  produced  by  the  spark  discharge  between 
magnesium  electrodes  in  oxygen  or  other  gas,  we  have  not  been  able 
%o  resolve  them  into  lines,  but  the  whole  amount  of  light  from  the 
spark  is  small  compared  with  that  from  the  flame,  and  besides  it  is 
-possible  tiiat  the  several  lines  forming  the  shading  may  be  expanded 
in  the  spark,  and  thus  obliterate  the  darker  spaces  between  them. 

Triplet  near  M  and  adjacent  Bands, 

Our  former  account  of  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  oi  bumiTL^mai^^ 

si'nm  inoladed  a  description  of  a  triplet  near  tho  Bo\«kiT  \\Tie^^^'«A  ^ 

#ems  of  bands  extending  from  it  beyond  the  we\\ALiiOYi'ii  Vtv^^^»'c^^'*3^ 
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L.  Ab  we  had  not  observed  these  features  in  the  spectmm  of  the 
Bpark  or  arc,  and  could  not  trace  their  connexion  with  any  compouiid, 
we  concluded  that  thej  were  produced  by  magnesium  only  ai  ihd 
comparatively  low  temperature  of  the  flame.  We  have  since  foviid 
that  they  are  not  produced  by  the  metal  at  that  temperature  only,  bat 
are  exhibited  as  strongly,  or  even  more  strongly,  in  the  arc  between 
electrodes  of  magnesium.  In  the  latter  case  they  appear  conourrentlj 
with  the  line  at  448 1  and  other  lines  which  seem  to  belong  to  high 
temperatares.  We  must  therefore  regard  them  as  not  only  produced 
at  the  temperature  of  flames,  but  as  persistent  at  temperatures  Tory 
much  higher. 

The  different  circumstances  under  which  we  have  observed  tins 
triplet  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  when  a  very  small  piece  of  magnesia  is 
held  in  it.  In  this  case  the  oater  two  lines  of  the  triplet  are  much 
stronger  than  the  middle  line  (X3724  about),  which  in  some  of  our 
photographs  does  not  show  at  all.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  least 
refrangible  of  the  three  lines  (X3730  about)  is  in-  general  more  diSuad 
and  not  quite  so  bright  as  the  two  more  refrangible  lines.  Magnesia 
in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  also  gives  rise  to  some  bands  close  to  and 
more  refrangible  than  the  triplet,  and  to  another  still  more  refrangible 
but  less  bright  triplet,  in  which  the  lines  are  set  at  nearly  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  with  the  approximate  wave-lengths  3633*7, 
3626*2,  3620*6.  These  additional  bands  and  triplets  are  not  really 
absent  from  the  flame  spectmm,  for  traces  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  our  photographs  of  the  magnesium  flame,  but  they  seem 
relatively  brighter  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  with  magnesia,  and  the 
longer  exposure  of  the  photographic  plate  in  the  latter  case  helped  to 
bring  them  out.  They  seem  to  come  out  more  strongly  under  the 
conditions  which  make  both  the  green  bands  of  the  oxide  and  the 
h  group  show  well. 

The  triplet  near  M  is  also  produced  when  magnesium  oxychloride^^^ 
and  when  magnesium  chloride  is  substituted  for  magnesia  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen flarae,  and  in  the  former  case  the  more  refrangible  triplet  is       -• 
developed  as  well. 

When  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  are  substituted  for  hydrogen  and  - 
oxygen,  both  triplets  are  developed  in  the  part  of  the  flame  near  the  ^ 
magnesia,  and  in  this  flame  the  middle  line  of  the  triplet  near  M  - 
(X3724  about)  is  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  flame  of  burning  magne-  — 
sium. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  the  thread  of  magnesia  in  this  flame  is  a     '"' 

much  more  delicate  matter  than  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.      In  flust,      -^ 

we  made  many  experiments  wliic\\  Y?eT%  i^WxiTea  before  we  succeeded      ^ 

in  getting  satisfactory  results  *,   aud  lalterVj/wi  oT^«t  \ft\»  ^x!c\!iKai  ^      ^ 

sacceaa,  we  had  to  fill  a  gas-liolder  vrvt^i  a.  m\x\.\SLT^  ol  ^-K^^mti  ^-c^^ 
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and  half  its  volnme  of  ozjgen  and  bum  the  gases  as  they  issued  from 
the  holder. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  more  refrangible  triplet  (X3633*7  to 
3620^  about)  under  other  circumstances,  but  the  triplet  near  M  is 
produced  when  magnesia  is  held  in  the  flame  of  cyanogen  burning  in 
oxygen,  in  the  flash  of  pyroxylin  with  which  magnesium  filings  have 
m  been  mixed,  or  which  has  been  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
:l    magnennm  chloride. 

-I       It  is  not  only  very  strongly  developed,  but  shows  strongly  i^eversed 
rl    o&  our  photographic  plates,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  arc  from  a  Siemens' 
dynamo  taken  between  electrodes  of  magnesium  in  oxygen ;  and  most 
ol  the  accompanying  ultra-violet  bands  of    the  magnesium  flame 
spectrum  are  at  the  same  time  reversed.      It  is  less  strongly,  but 
distinctly,  reversed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  same  arc  taken  in  air,  in 
ctrbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  sulphurous  acid  gas.      It  appears  also  if 
tkeato  is  taken  in  ordinary  nitrogen  unless  great  precautions  aro 
taken  to  exclude  all  traces  of  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  when  it  com- 
pletely disappears.     It  is  developed  also  in  the  flash  produced  when  a 
piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  is  dissipated  in  air  by  the  discharge  through 
it  of  the  current  from  50  pells  of  a  storage  battery.     Also  in  the 
^park  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  between  magnesium  electrodes 
<^nnected  with  the  secondary  wire  of  an  induction  coil  when  the 
^temating  current  of  a  De  Meritens'  magneto-electric  machine  is 
Phased  through  the  primary. 

In  two  cases,  but  only  two,  we  have  found  this  triplet,  or  what 

^Ooks  like  one  or  both  of  the  more  refrangible  of  its  lines,  developed 

^  vacuoas  tubes.    In  both  tabes  the  gas  was  air.     One  had  platinum 

electrodes  and  a  strip  of  magnesia  from  burnt  magnesium  disposed 

^ong  the  tube  ;  the  other  had  fragments  of  the  Dhurmsala  meteorite 

^%tached  to  the  platinum  electrodes.     The  discharge  was  that  of  an 

^^duction  coil  worked  in  the  usual  way  without  a  Leyden  jar.     In 

^NMsh  case  it  is  only  in  one  photograph  of  the  spectmm  that  the  lines 

^  ^  question  appear.     In  other  photographs  taken  with  the  same  tubes 

"^liey  do  not  show. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  triplet  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  the 
from  a  dynamo  between  magnesium  electrodes  in  hydrogen,  coal 
,  cyanogen,*  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  ammonia ;  nor  in  the 


*  In  taking  the  lurc  in  this  way  in  cyanogen  our  photographs  show  the  whole  of 
"^he  fire  bands  of  cyanogen  between  K  and  L  well  reyersed.  We  have  before 
^^raoticed  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  toI.  38,  p.  4)  the  reyereal  of  the  more  refrangible  three 
^^f  these  bands  against  the  bright  background  of  the  expanded  lines  of  magnesium 
^^rhen  some  of  that  metal  was  dropped  into  the  arc  between  carbon  electrodes,  but  in 
'^iAkii^  the  aro  between  magneaium  electrodes  in  an  atmosphcTe  ol  c^^xio^^dXi  V>cv& 
^^xn^rtt  wingB  of  the  expanded  magnesium  lines  near  L  extend  \>e"3ondL  \\v.^  c^wtfi%«^ 
Imnda,  and  the  whole  geriea  of  the  latter  are  well  reversed.— NLa^  ^- 
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arc  from  a  De  Meritens'  macliine  in  hydrogen  or  nitrogen.  It  does 
not  show  in  the  spark  between  magnesium  electrodes  of  an  indaciion 
coil  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  with  or  without  a  Leyden  jar,  in 
hydrogen  or  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  ;  nor  in  the  glow  dischazge 
in  vacuous  tubes  with  magnesium  electrodes  when  the  residual  gas  is 
either  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  cyanogen.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  except  in  the  one  instance  aboye  mentioned,  in  the  glow 
discharge  in  highly  rare6ed  air  in  a  tube  containing  either  magnesia 
or  a  strip  of  metallic  magnesium. 

A  review  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  triplet  near 
M  and  its  associated  bands  appear,  and  of  those  under  which  they 
fail  to  appear,  leads  pretty  conclnsively  to  the  inference  that  they  are 
doe  not  to  merely  heated  magnesium  but  to  the  oxide,  or  to  vibra- 
tions set  up  by  the  process  of  oxidation. 

With  reference  to  this  triplet,  Mr.  Lockyer  (loe,  eit,,  p.  122)  has 
referred  to  us  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  Bunsen  burner  as  ordinarily  employed  the  ultra-violet  line 
visible  is  that  at  373.  We  do  not  agree  to  this  as  a  statement  of 
observed  fact,  and  we  cannot  imagine  how  the  passage  to  which 
Mr.  Lockyer  refers  (*  Roy.  See.  Proc.,*  vol.  32,  p.  202)  can  be  sup- 
posed to  warrant  it.  The  flame  we  mention  in  that  passage  is  not 
that  of  a  Bunsen  burner  but  that  of  burning  magnesium,  which  may 
be  very  different  from  the  former  even  when  the  magnesium  is 
burning  in  the  air  which  is  mixed  with  coal  gas  in  the  Bunsen  burner. 
Moreover,  whatever  the  temperature  of  the  flame  may  be,  we  have 
never  observed  the  triplet  at  X3730  unaccompanied  by  other  ultra- 
violet lines.  In  the  flame  of  burning  magnesium,  as  we  state  (2o6. 
eiLf  p.  189),  "  photographs  show,  besides,  the  well-known  triplet  in 
the  ultra-violet  between  the  solar  lines  K  and  L  sharply  defined,  and 
the  line  for  which  Comu  has  found  the  wave-length  2860  very  much 
expanded  and  strongly  reversed.*' 

We  have  expended  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  trouble  over 
vacuous  tubes,  and  our  later  experiments  do  but  confirm  the  opinion 
which  we  had  previously  formed  that  there  is  an  uncertainty  aboat 
them,  their  contents  and  condition,  which  makes  us  distrustful  of 
conclusions  which  depend  on  them.  Photographs  of  the  ultra-violet 
spectra  given  by  such  tubes  tell  tales  of  impurities  as  unexpected  as 
they  are  difficult  to  avoid.  Every  tube  of  hydrogen  which  we  have 
examined  exhibits  the  water  spectrum  more  or  less,  even  if  metallic 
sodium  has  been  heated  in  the  tube  or  the  gas  dried  by  prolonged 
contact  with  phosphoric  oxide.  Indeed  the  only  tubes  which  do  not 
show  the  water  spectrum  have  been  filled  with  gases  from  anhydrous 
materials  contained  in  a  part  of  the  tube  itself;  and  even  when  tabes 
have  been  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  from  previously  fused  sodium 
carbonate  and  boracic  anhydride  the  water  spectrum  is  hardly  ever 
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ftbeent.  The  last  traces  of  the  ultra-violet  bands  of  niti-ogcn  are 
almost  as  difficolt  to  be  rid  of  with  certainty.  Frequently  unknown 
lines  or  bands  make  their  appearance^  and  the  same  tube  will  at 
different  times  exhibit  wholly  different  spectra.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  tubes  of  rarefied  gases  which  oppose  much  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge  such  as  oxygen. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  prepare  tubes  for  the  observation  of  ultra* 
violet  rays  to  which  glass  is  opaque.     Our  plan  is  to  fit  a  sort  of 
stopper  of  quartz  to  an  *' end-on"  tube  (fig.  1).     This  stopper  is  a 
Blightly  conical  piece  of  rock-crystal  with  the  truncated  ends  of  the 
cone  ground  plane  and  polished.     It  is  first  fitted  to  the  tube  by 
grinding  and  then  cemented  in  with  some  vitreous  substance  more 
fosiUe  than  glass.     Formerly  we  employed  sodium  metaphosphate 
which  answered  fairly,  but  latterly  we  have  used  fused  silver  nitrate 
which  is  easier  to  manipulate.   In  any  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
the  tubes  cracking  under  variation  of  temperature,  but  if  the  tube 
does  not  crack  it  is  as  effectually  closed  in  this  way  as  if  it  were  all 
of  one  piece  of  glass.     It  is  obvious  that  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  silver 
might  be  derived  from  silver  nitrate  used  as  cement  and  might  add 
their  spectra  to  those  of  the  other  contents  of  the  tube.     But  the 
stopper  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  course  of  the  discharge,  and  we  have 
Uot  found  that  the  silver  nitrate  is  in  general  decomposed.     The  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  would  at  any  rate  give  well-known  spectra. 
I?he  unknown  and  variable  rays  we  are  inclined  rather  to  attribute 
bo  substances  derived  from  the  glass,  either  products  of  decomposition 
cinder  the  action  of  the  electric  discharge,  or  to  matters  adherent  to 
the  surface  which  become  detached  under  some  electric  conditions, 
^nd   adhere  again  when  those    conditions  are  changed.     We   have 
photographed  the  spectrum    of   one    tabe   which    had   been    filled 
with  oxygen  several  times  and  exhausted,  and  which  gave  a  well- 
rsiarked  spectrum  containing  a  number  of  rays  unknown  to  us.     After 
^  time  other  photographs    of  the    same  tube   showed    an    entirely 
ciifferent  spectrum,  and  aft-er  a  further    interval  the   spectrum  was 
found  to   be   again   entirely  changed,   and   finally  after  a  further 
interval  the  original  spectrum  reappeared.     Changes  in  the  surface 
tension  between  the  glass  and  some  adherent  film  may  in  this  case 
lave  facilitated  the  disengagement  of  the  matter  of  the  film  and  its 
lifter  re-adherence.     Whatever  the  cause,  such  changes  of  the  spectra 
^re  none  the  less  confusing  and  suggestive  of  caution  in  drawing  our 
:^ference8  from  the  phenomena  of  vacuous  tubes. 

The   ultra-violet    magnesium   lines   which   wo   have  observed  in 
vacuous  tubes  with  magnesium  electrodes,  when  the  induction  coil, 
"without  jar,  is  employed,  are  the  triplets  at  X3837,  and  the  l\u»& 
y2S52, 2802,  and  2795,      These   appear  whether  the  T^«vvi\3fi\  ^ja  \» 
«/>,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid.      When  a  ^ar  \:s  vjift^  v^^Vvi^ 
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obtained  also  the  triplets  at  P  and  S,  the  pair  about  X2935  and  2927, 
ftU  the  quadruple  group  near  \2S02  and  tlie  qnadmple  f?ronp  beyond, 
and  tn  one  ciwe  only,  in  osj-ffen,  t!ie  group  near  s,  described  belo«, 
and  the  flnme-triplct  near  M.  When  no  jar  is  need ^ometinm  ml; 
X2S5'2  is  to  be  seen,  xometimes  X2S52  and  the  itrong  pair  notr 
X28G2,  and  sometimes  also  the  triplet  near  L.  We  infer,  tlierefoR, 
.that  tbis  is  the  order  of  persistency  of  tbese  lines  nnder  the  w- 
ODmHtanceB. 

We  have  before  remarked  npon  the  necessity  of  avo'.ding  all  robber 
connexions  in  the  conetmction  of  pnmpa  employed  in  the  exhaitatioii 
of  tnbes  for  spectroscopic  observation,  aad  we  deecribej  a  niodiGcation 
of  the  Sprengel  pump  wbich  we  had  constructed  for  this  end  ('  Rej 
Soc.  Proc.,'Tol.  30,  p.  499).     The  warnings  of  nnezp»ctod  impuritiM 
given  by  pLotographH  of  the  ultra-violet  spectra  of  vacuoua  tnhm 
h&ve  shown  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  contact  of  the  menmrr 
employed  with  the  dast  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.     Hence  «e 
have  used  in  the  experiments  described  in  this  pap-er  a  meroarial 
pump  constrncied  wholly  of  glass,  and  in  which  the  same  naaamij  ii 
used  over  and  over  again  without  being  exponed  to  any  nnfiltend  Mr. 
For  this  pump  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  in  ghv- 
blowing  of    Ur.   Lennox  of    the   Boyal    Institution,     The  i 
figure  (li)  represents  its  construction.     A  is  a  reservoir  whioh  fi 
mnnicatcs  by  the  tube  aa,  which  ascends  vertically  some  d 
order  to  prevent  any  mercury  being  driven  into  the  exhaiuted  tibi 
.through  the  spiral  tube  «?,  with  the  tnbe  to  be  exhansted.     B  v 
reservoir  of  mercury,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  tnbe  yeo  | 
through  the  sealed  juiut  d.     The  upper  part  of  B  can  be  put  in  oom—      n 
munication  through  tho  three-wny  cock  E,  either  with  the  veasel  C  o^      ■ 
with  lite  outer  air  through  tiie  tube  D  which  is  filled  with  caloiiin~^     \ 
chloride.     C  forms  a  mercury  valve,  and  at  its  upper  part  oomnrani"' 
catea  through  the  stopcock  Y  with  an  exhaust  pump  by  wltioh  Ui^^ 
pressure  of  tho  gas  in  C  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  a  few  millitnetre-^^ 
of  mercury.      When   this  has  been  done,  the  three-way  cock  E  iJ^^ 
turned  ho  as  to  cut  oS  the  communication  between  B  and  0  and  ope^^^ 
that  between  B  and  D.     The  pressure  of  the  air  filtered  throagh  "CI^^ 
forces  the  mercury  in  B  up  the  tube  e  until  it  fills  A  and  the  wbol-^^    ^ 
apparatus,  aa  high  as  the  bend  e,  driving  all  gas  before  it  throngh  th^v  ^ 
tube/  and  through  the  raercnry  valve  C,  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  th—       * 
exhaust.     The  tube  -j  ia  very  narrow  so  aa  to  oppose  resistance  to  th-       ^ 

passage  of  the  mercnry  whereby  A  is  filled  with  mercury  as  gniz-Trl- J 

as  g.     As  soon  es  the  last  bubble  of  gas  has  been  driven  out  of  /,  th       —^ 
three-way  cock  K  is  turned  so  as  to  shut  the  communication  with  ^^V 
And  optiD  that  between  D  and  C,     As  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
snrfaca  of  the  morcnry  in  li  Ai\nm\8\\CR  \\\e  TOWcat^  l«\\&  \«Ak  in 
juid  in  /,  loaviiig  a  Tor ricolUnn  vacuum  t»\»\o  A^wA,**  «wwiw 
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has  fallen  below  the  end  of  the  tnbe  a,  tho  gas  in  the  tube  to  be  ex- 
hausted expands  into  A.  The  same  process  is  then  gone  throagh 
again  and  ^un,  wberel^  the  whole  gaseous  contents  of  A  are  each 
time  removed,  and  if  the  volnme  of  A  be  large  compared  with  that 
of  the  tnbe  to  be  exbansted,  the  pressnre  of  the  gas  in  the  latter  is 
Teiy  qnickly  reduced.  The  bends  bhb  retain  a  little  mercury  when  A 
is  exhansted,  and  prerent  any  diSnsion  from  e  into  A,  and  from/  into 
e.  Each  tune  the  mercnry  fills  the  apparatus  a  small  quantity  flows 
over  into  C,  but  when  it  has  risen  abore  the  opening  of  the  tube 
connentdng  G  and  B,  it  passes  back  into  B,  when  the  cock  E  is  turned 
BO  aa'to  open  the  communication  between  C  and  B. 
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Group  near  s^ 

In  tbeir  list  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  magnesinm  (*  Phil.  Trans.,' 
1884,  p.  05)  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Adenej  have  given  two  lines, 
X3071*6  and  \3046'0,  which  we  had  not  heretofore  observed  either 
in.  the  spectrum  of  the  flame,  arc,  or  spark  of  magnesium ;  but  in  our 
recent  observations  we  have  noticed  in  many  oases  a  well-marked  line 
which,  by  interpolation  between  neighbouring  iron  lines,  appears  to 
have  a  wave-length  about  3073*5,  and  a  pair  of  narrow  bands  sharply 
defined  on  their  less  refrangible  sides  at  wave-lengths  about  3050*6 
and  3046*7,  and  fading  away  on  their  more  refrangible  sides. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  lines  we  have  observed  are  identical 
with  those  given  by  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Adeney,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  discrepancy  between  the  wave-lengths 
assigfued  by  them  and  by  us  than  there  is  between  the  wave-lengths 
we  have  respectively  found  for  the  iron  lines  in  the  same  neighboi 
hood. 

We  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  this  group  in  the  spectrum  o^M 
the  arc  from  a  Siemens*  dynamo  between  magnesium  electrodes  in  w^ 
variety  of  gases,  in  all  in  fact  in  which  we  have  examined  the  arc^=: 
except  in  sulphurous  acid  gas  which  is  opaque  to  rays  of  this  re— 
frangibility.  Also  in  the  arc  from  a  De  Meri tens'  magneto-electri^v 
machine  between  magnesium  electrodes  in  air,  in  the  flash  of  a  mag — 
nesium  ribbon  dissipated  by  the  discbarge  of  a  storage  battery,  in  th^M 
spark  of  an  induction  coil  worked  in  the  usual  way  in  air  and  ic= 
hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  one  instance  in  the  spectrun=: 
of  an  oxygen  vacuous  tube  with  magnesium  electrodes  when  a  Leydei= 
jar  was  connected  with  the  secondary  wire  of  the  induction  coil. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  see  this  group  in  the  spectrum  o^ 
other  vacaous  tubes  with  magnesium  electrodes  or  with  magnesia  ii 
the  tube,  nor  in  the  spark  from  an  induction  coil  in  air  or  hydrogei 
at  atmospheric  pressure  when  the  coil  is  worked  with  a  De  Meritei 
machine  on  the  primary  wire,  nor  in  the  flame  of  burning  magnesiui 
nor  in  the  ox j hydrogen  flame  with  magnesia  or  magnesium  chlorid< 
nor  in  the  arc  between  carbon  electrodes  in  a  crucible  of  magnesia 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  gi'oup  is  seen  and  is  not  seei 
do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  its  emission  is  connected  with  any  pa'^r- 
ticular  temperatures  so  much  as  with  the  character  of  the  electric 
discharge,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  density  of  the  magnesiiL 
vapour. 
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The  theory  to  account  for  the  coagulation  of  the  hlood  which  is 
t^nost  generally  accepted  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  Hammarsten ; 
^e  teaches  that  coagulation  is  dependent  upon  the  conversion  of  a 
^rot^d  substance,  fibrinogen,  which  exists  in  solution  in  the  plasma, 
Suto  fibrin  by  means  of  a  ferment  liberated  by  the  disintegration  of 
(he  white  blood  corpuscles  which  occurs  when  the  blood  leaves  the 
living  blood-vessels.  This  theory  has  replaced  the  older  one  of  Al. 
Schmidt,  who  taught  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  fibnn- 
^enerators,  one  of  which  is  the  fibrinogen  just  mentioned,  and  the 
iother  of  which  he  called  fibrinoplastic  substance  or  paraglobulin ;  this 
union,  moreover,  occurs  under  the  influence  of  a  third  factor,  the 
iibrin  ferment.*  Hammarstenf  showed  that  paraglobulin,  or  as  it  is 
Tiow  laote  generally  called  serum  globulin,  is  not  necessary  for  ihe 
formation  of  fibrin. 

The  present  research  was  directed  to  determining  the  natare  of  the 
iferment  that  produces  this  change  in  fibrinogen.  The  result  at  which 
I  have  arrived  is  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  a  preliminary  statement 
of  the  facts  observed ;  the  full  details  of  the  experiments,  as  well  as 
those  of  certain  others  which  are  at  present  in  progress,  will  be 
Teserved  for  a  later  communication. 

I  will  first  briefly  relate  some  preliminary  experimentsj  which  had 

•  *  Pfl&ger*s  Archiy,'  toI.  6,  p.  418  ei  9eq, 
f  Hid.,  rol  14,  p.  211;  17,  p.  413 ;  18,  p.  38  ;  19,  p.  56a. 
/  An  aocoimt  of  some  of  tbwe  ptelhninarj  ezperimentB  i&  oonkA^'^m  ^^^*&  t«<^'^ 
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for  their  object  a  separation  and  recognition  of  the  varionfl  proteids 
contained  in  lymph  cells.  An  animal  (generally  a  cat)  was  chloro- 
formed and  killed  by  bleeding  from  the  carotids;  the  thorax  was 
qaickly  opened,  and  a  cannula  inserted  in  the  aoi'ta ;  a  stream  of  silt 
solution  (f  per  cent.)  at  considerable  pressure  was  passed  through  the 
vessels  by  this  means,  in  about  a  minute  the  large  veins  entering  the 
heart  were  opened  and  the  mixture  of  blood  and  saline  solution 
allowed  to  escape.  When  the  fluid  came  through  perfectly  oolonrlesi, 
the  abdominal  glands  were  removed,  freed  from  their  capsules,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with  saline  solntion ;  any 
portions  of  the  gland  capsules  which  still  remained  were  removed,  and 
the  fluid  with  the  cells  suspended  in  it  was  poured  into  test-tubes,  the 
cells  settled,  and  the  process  of  settling  was  hastened  by  centrifngi- 
lising,  the  supernatant  liquid  was  poured  off,  and  the  cells  again 
washed  with  saline  solution  in  the  same  way.  By  this  method  the 
cells  wore  quickly  freed  from  any  lymph  that  might  still  have  been  in 
contact  with  them. 

Microscopical  examination  showed  that  they  still  possessed  their 
normal  appearances,  except  for  a  small  amount  of  shrinkage.  The 
supernatant  saline  liquid  was  found  to  contain  in  small  quantities  the 
proteids  which  were  afterwards  found  in  the  cells,  a  certain  amoont 
of  their  proteid  constituents  having  thus  entered  into  solution. 

The  liquid  which  was  found  best  for  dissolving  the  proteids  of  the 
lymph  cells  thus  obtained  was  prepared  by  mixing  a  saturated  solution 
of  magpiesium  sulphate  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water; 
and  the  proteids  present  in  such  an  extract  were  as  follows : — 

1.  A  mucin-like  proteid  similar  to  that  described  by  Miescher*  in 
pus  which  swells  up  into  a  jelly-like  substance  when  mixed  with  sola* 
tions  of  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate. 

2.  Two  globulins. 

3.  An  albumin. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  these  proteids  one  by  one,  and  describe 
the  chief  properties  of  each. 

1.  The  Mucin-like  Proteid. — If  the  cells  are  extracted  with  a  5  per 
cent,  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate  solution,  the  result  is  a 
slimy  mass,  resembling  mucus  in  appearance.  The  proteid  which 
causes  this  appearance  may  be  obtained  pure  by  pouring  this  mixture 
into  a  large  excess  of  distilled  water;  this  peculiar  proteid  then 
extends  in  cohesive  strings  throughout  the  water,  which  in  time  con- 
tract and  float  on  the  top,  and  may  be  then  thoroughly  washed  with 
distilled  water.  The  following  ai-e  its  chief  properties ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  f  per  cent,  saline  solntion,  as  shown  by 

o/b  committee  appointed  bj  the  Britifih  AMOciatioii  to  investigate  the  physiology  of 
the  Ijmplmtic  system  (*  Brit.  Abboc.  "Rep.*  1S&*? ,  "p. \AS^. 
^  Hoppe-Beyler's  *  Med.  Chem.  UntenucAmiv^eiv,^  ^.  AA\. 
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the  fact  that  such  a  solation  becomes  slimy  when  the  proportion  of 
salt  is  inqreased  to  5  per  cent.  It  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  the  sodium 
sulphate  solution  used.  When  this  proteid  is  suspended  in  water  or 
salt  solution  the  mucus-like  strings  shrink  at  about  50°  C,  and  can  be 
easily  filterjod  o£E.  In  the  case  of  sodium  sulphate  extracts  of  the 
glands,  it  is  apparently  carried  down  with  the  globulin  that  coagulates 
at  that  temperature.  Saturation  with  neuti*al  salts,  sodium  chloride, 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  especially  ammonium  sulphate,  causes  also 
shrinkage  of  the  swollen  masses,  and  renders  filtration  easier.  It  is 
precipitable  by  absolute  alcohol,  basic  lead  acetate,  and  by  solution  of 
tannin.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  strings  like  mucin ;  like 
mucin  also  it  is  soluble  in  baryta  or  lime-water,  from  which  solution 
it  is  again  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  only  soluble  in  considerable 
excess  of  that  reagent. 

This  substance,  however,  is  not  mucin,  as  prolonged  boiling  with 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  cause  it  to  yield  any  reducing  sngar.  It  is 
also  not  nuclein  of  which  the  cell  nuclei  are  made  up,  as  the  nuclei 
are  not  attacked  by  such  reagents  as  |  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  in 
which  this  substance  is  slightly  soluble.  It,  however,  like  nuclein, 
yields  an  ash  which  is  rich  in  phosphorus ;  it  dissolves  in  0*2  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  pepsin  to  this  solution  an  insoluble 
residue  rich  in  phosphorus  separates  out.  Otherwise  this  substance 
has  the  nature  of  a  globulin,  but  one  which  is  much  more  readily 
precipitated  by  neutral  salts  than  most  globulins  are ;  a  proportion  of 
5  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  for  instance  in  its  solutions  rendering 
it  insoluble ;  but  the  precipitate  so  produced  is  not  of  the  usual  fine 
floocnlent  character,  but  a  slimy  mucus-like  one.  In  all  these  points 
this  proteid  resembles  in  its  characters  a  class  of  proteids  which  have 
been  recently  named  '*  nucleo-albumins "  by  Hammarsten.*  He  has 
separated  these  mucin-like  globulins  from  the  bile,  and  from  synovial 
fluid  where  they  have  long  been  mistaken  for  mucin,  and  from  the 
cells  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  contain,  however,  true  mucin 
in  addition. 

2.  The  OlobuUns, — There  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  globulin  which 
enters  into  the  condition  of  a  heat  coagulum  at  about  50^  C.  The 
most  abundant  globulin  is,  however,  one  which  resembles  seram 
globulin  in  its  heat  coagulation  temperature  (75°  C),  and  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  precipitated  by  saturation  with  salts,  or  by  dialysing  out 
the  salts  from  its  solutions. 

The  term  serum  globulin  is  hardly  applicable  to  a  proteid  existing 
in  lymph  cells ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  terms,  and  to  desig- 
nate this  globulin  by  a  new  name,  viz.,  cell  globulin.     It  has,  more- 
over, certain  characteristic  properties  which  will  bo  fxvll^  dft^\\»  -^x^^^. 
later  on. 

•  *Zeit6chT.  Vhjfdol.  Chem.,'  vol.  12,  p.  16^. 
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3.  The  Albumin  resembles  serum  albumin  in  its  properties.  It 
coagnlates  at  73"*  C.  It  is  present  in  very  small  quantities.  Itmty 
be  provisionallj  termed  cell  aibtimin. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  p;x>teids  of  lymph  oells,  I  may 
add  that  no  substance  like  myosin  or  fibrin  can  be  obtained  from  the 
cells ;  there  is,  however,  a  formation  of  sarkolactic  acid  after  death  ts 
in  muscle ;  and  if  the  glands  be  left,  especially  at  the  temperatnre  of 
the  body,  for  some  hours  after  death,  a  process  of  self-digestion  takes 
place,  the  pepsin  present  in  the  glands  as  it  is  in  most  tissues  (Br&oke) 
becoming  active  when  the  reaction  of  the  tissue  becomes  acid ;  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  in  addition  to  the  proteids  already 
enumerated  a  small  and  varying  amount  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 

Having  thus  recognised  the  various  proteids  that  occur  in  the  cells 
of  lymphatic  glands,  my  next  endeavour  was  to  ascertain  what  aotios, 
if  any,  these  exerted  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  My  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  have  been  mostly  performed  with  sidted  plasms. 
The  blood  is  received  into  an  approximately  equal  volume  of  saturated 
sodium  sulphate  solution.  By  this  means  oosgulation  is  prevented, 
and  the  corpuscles  settle.  On  subsequently  removing  the  supernatant 
salted  plasma,  and  diluting  it  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
coagulation  occurs  after  the  lapse  usually  of  several  hours;  bat  i( 
instead  of  water,  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment  be  used,  ooagolatioa 
occurs  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  first  tried  to  prepare  fibrin  ferment  from  the  lymphatic  glands  | 
these  were  freed  from  blood,  chopped  small,  and  placed  under  afasdate 
alcohol  for  some  months  ;  they  were  then  dried  over  sulphuric  acid, 
powdered,  and  the  dry  powder  extracted  with  water.  The  water  was 
found  to  contain  the  fibrin  ferment.  It  hastened  very  considerably  ths 
coagulation  of  salted  plasma.  This  activity  was  destroyed  at  a  tern* 
l)erature  between  74"  0.  and  80°  0.  The  watery  extract  gave,  mofs* 
over,  the  xanthoproteic  reaction ;  it  contained  also  some  sodium 
chloride  and  phosphates  which  it  had  dissolved  out  of  the  dried 
glands. 

A  watery  or  saline  extract  of  fresh  glands  also  had  very  considerable 
clotting  powers  ;*  that  is  to  say,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  snob 
an  extract  caused  diluted  salted  plasma  to  dot  in  a  few  minuteSf 
which  otherwise  did  not  clot  until  after  the  lapse  of  12 — 24  hours. 
The  activity  of  this  extract  was  not  altered  by  heating  to  70^ ;  it  was 
therefore  independent  of  the  nucleo-albumin  which  is  disintegrated 
at  about  50*^  C,  or  of  the  globulin  which  coagulates  at  that  tem- 
perature. Its  activity  was  destroyed,  however,  if  heated  above  75**  G. 
These  facts  show  that  the  extracts  of  both  dried  and  fresh  glands 
contain  a  substance  which  has  the  same  properties  as  fibrin  fermeni, 

*  /  Snd  th»t  thiB  fact  has  been  pTe\io\»\y  ivolwii  \i^  'B*N«a\^T&«*a^^  * Vmw^^^ 
Z>Jssert./  Dorpat,  1882,  p.  26, 
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nd  which,  moreoyer,  is  rendered  inEkctive  at  the  temperatnre  at 
'hich  fibrin  ferment,  as  ordinarily  prepared  from  serum,  loses  iti 
ctivity. 

The  next  question  which  I  investigated  was  whether  the  ferment 
siiom  was  dependent  upon,  or  independent  of,  the  presence  of  the 
roteids  of  the  cells.  An  extract  of  the  cells  was  made  with  sodium 
ilphate  solution,  and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate ;  the  pre* 
pitate  of  the  proteids  so  produced  was  filtered  off;  the  proteid-free 
Itrate  dialjsed  till  free  fron^  excess  of  salt,*  and  it  was  then  found 
\  have  no  power  of  hastening  coagulation.  The  precipitate  which 
mtained  all  the  proteids  was  washed  by  saturated  solution  of  ammo- 
[um  sulphate,  and  redissolved  by  adding  distilled  water  (Solution  A)  \ 
lis  solution  hastened  the  coagulation  of  salted  plasma  very  con- 
derably.  This  experiment  showed  either  that  the  ferment  was 
entical  with  of  precipitated  with  the  proteids  in  the  extract.  It 
as,  moreover,  destroyed  at  a  temperature  at  which  these  proteids 
ere  coagulated,  viz.,  about  75'  0. ;  there  are,  however,  in  Solution  A 
wo  proteids  which  are  coagulated  at  about  this  temperature,  '^dt., 
le  cell  globulin  and  the  cell  albumin.  These  were  separated  by 
itnrating  the  solution  with  magnesium  sulphate  ;  the  globulin  was 
recipitated,  washed,  and  redissolved  by  adding  water  (Solution  B). 
%e  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  was  dialysed  till  free  from  salt 
Solution  C).  Solution  B  was  dialysed  until  nearly  free  from  salt, 
yoi  not  sufficiently  free  to  cause  precipitation  of  the  globulin ;  it  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  B'  and  B" ;  B'  underwent  no  further 
treatment.  B"  was  dialysed  till  the  globulin  was  precipitated ;  the 
g^bulin  vras  then  filtered  off,  washed  with  distilled  water,  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolved  in  0'3  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  (Solu* 
^on  D).  The  solution  B"  minus  the  globulin  precipitated  by  dialysis 
^11  contained  a  small  quantity  of  globulin;  this  may  be  called 
Elation  E. 

The  influence  of  each  of  these  solutions  on  dilute  salted  plasma  was 
hen  investigated.     The  results  may  be  summarised  as  follows  i^^ 
Solution  G  (containing  only  cell  albumin)  did  not  hasten  the  coagu- 
^n  of  salted  plasma,  but  in  some  cases  even  caused  delay. 
Solution  B'  (containing  only  cell  globulin)  hastened  very  considera* 
If  the  coagulation  of  such  plasma. 

Solution  E  (containing  very  little  coll  globulin)  hastened  the  coagn- 
tion  to  a  slight  extent. 

Solution  D  (containing  the  cell  globulin  precipitated  from  Solu- 
on  B  by  dialysis)  hastened  the  coagulation  considerably. 
These  experiments  show  that  it  is  not  the  albumin  but  the  globalin 

•  This  erperiment,  and  the  othon  in  which  dialysis  was  cmpVo^oA,  'wct^  C!MTV!w\. 

t  in  the  eoid  winter  months^  and  thymol  was  always  added  to  ^ttsiexxX,  \wSct^ 

fan. 
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which  has  the  properties  of  fihrin  ferment.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  ferment  is  not  identical  with  the  globulin,  but  is  only  closely 
associated  with  it.  Such  an  objection  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  splitting 
of  hairs.  If  the  ferment  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  globulin 
that  none  of  the  methods  used  of  preparing  the  globulin  pore  are 
capable  of  separating  it  from  the  ferment,  and  if,  moreover,  the 
activity  of  the  ferment  is  destroyed  when  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  globulin  are  destroyed,  as  by  heating  to  75°  C,  then  we  are  not 
justified  in  saying  that  the  globulin  is  different  from  the  ferment, 
until  some  method  is  shown  by  which  they  may  be  separated. 

After  I  had  performed  the  experiments  just  related,  the  question 
naturally  arose,  is  this  cell  globulin  the  same  thing  as  what  has  been 
termed  fibrin  ferment  when  prepared  from  serum  P  The  experiments 
that  I  performed  in  attempting  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question 
were  as  follows  : — 

A  large  quantity  of  cat*s  serum  was  taken,  and  to  it  was  added 
10  to  15  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  resulting  precipi- 
tate was  allowed  to  stand  under  the  alcohol  for  about  three  montlis ; 
the  alcohol  was  then  filtered  ofP,  and  the  precipitate  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid  and  powdered.  On  extracting  this  powder  with  water, 
especially  with  warm  water,  a  very  active  preparation  of  fibrin  ferment 
was  obtained.  Like  all  preparations  of  the  fibrin  ferment,  it  gave  the 
xanthoproteic  reaction,  but  sufficient  proteid  was  not  present  to  enable 
one  to  identify  it.  The  extract  was  therefore  concentrated  at  40^  C. ;  it 
was  then  found  to  contain  a  proteid  which  was  coagulated  by  heat  at 
75*^  C.  It  was  precipitated  by  dialysing  out  the  salts  from  its  solutions, 
and  it  was  also  precipitated  by  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate  ;* 
the  precipitate  produced  by  magnesium  sulphate  was  collected,  washed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  redissolved  by 
the  addition  of  water,  the  adherent  salt  rendering  it  soluble.  This 
solution  has  very  marked  ferment  properties ;  it  hastened  the  coagu- 
lation of  salted  plasma ;  it  caused  pericardial  fluid  to  clot  rapidly ;  and 
it  also  hastened  the  coagulation  of  pure  plasma  obtained  from  the 
jugular  vein  of  the  horse.  This  lastrmentioned  experiment  is  of 
especial  importance,  as  here  the  plasma  was  unmixed  with  any  foreign 
substance.  The  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  was  removed  after  being 
ligatured  in  two  places  to  prevent  the  blood  escaping;  the  "living 
test-tube "  was  suspended  in  a  cold  place  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  corpuscles  had  subsided ;  the  plasma  above  these  was 
almost  free  from  corpuscles ;  and  when  removed  from  top  of  the  vein 
by  a  pipette  did  not  clot  for  about  half  an  hour  at  the  temperature  of 
the   air   (11°  C.) ;   but  a  similar  portion  to  which  a  few   drops  of 

*  After  Rlt<iring  off  the  predpitate  pTodvicedVi'j  TMb^ewuii  tulphate,  the  filtrate 
contained  the  merest  trace  of  proteid,  and  on  d\«\^fem%  «»««:}  VJftft  «isma  ^V  «i^^'>d« 
WA8  found  to  have  loet  all  the  properties  oC  fibxitv  lexmeiA. 
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the  ferment  globnlin    liad    been    added    coagnlated  in  abont  two 

minutes. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  how  is  it  if  the  ferment  is  a  globulin  it 
can  be  extracted  by  means  of  distilled  water  from  the  ferment  powder  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  water  is  enabled  to  dissolve 
the  globulin  by  a  portion  of  the  salts,  especially  sodium  chloride,  in 
the  ferment  powder  entering  into  solution  at  the  same  time.  That 
this  is  the  correct  answer  was  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 
A  quantity  of  the  ferment  powder  was  subjected  to  prolonged  washing 
with  warm  (40°  C.)  distilled  water ;  it  was  then  suspended  in  water, 
and  dialysed  for  three  weeks,  thymol  being  added  to  prevent  decom- 
position. At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  dried  over  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  was  then  found  that  warm  water  was  able  to  extract  only  the 
faintest  trace  of  proteid  from  the  powder,  and  that  this  extract  had 
little  or  no  ferment  action,  while  an  extract  of  the  same  powder  with 
a  0*3  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  contained  much  more  proteid 
and  had  powerf al  ferment  properties. 

Serum  globulin  prepared  from  sheep's  and  horse's  serum  by  re- 
peated precipitation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  and  finally  by  dialysis, 
was  found  to  possess  powerful  ferment  properties ;  this  entirely  con- 
firms Al.  Schmidt's  statement  that  he  has  been  unable  to  prepare 
from  serum '*  fibrinoplastic  substance  "  free  from  ferment.*  This  is 
easily  explained  when  one  considers  that  seram  globulin  as  prepared 
from  serum  contains  a  certain  admixture  of  cell  globulin  derived  from 
the  disintegration  of  white  blood  corpuscles ;  and  this  is  precipitated 
with  the  globulin  which  pre-existed  in  the  blood  plasma.  On  the  other 
handy  serum  globulin  prepared  from  a  liquid  like  hydrocele  fluid  which 
does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  has  no  sach  ferment  properties. 
This  confirms  Hammarsten's  statement  that  he  has  obtained  from 
hydrocele  fluid  a  pure  paraglobulin  free  from  ferment,  and  which 
exerted  no  fibrinoplastic  activity. 

I  will  here  quote  a  typical  experiment  which  brings  out  the  fibrino- 
plastic properties  of  globulin  prepared  from  serum,  and  the  absence 
of  such  properties  in  the  globulin  prepared  from  hydrocele  fluid : — 

Ox  sodium  sulphate  plasma  was  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume 
of  liquid  in  each  of  the  succeeding  experiments ;  the  diluted  plasma 
was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  was  kept  at  tbe  temperature 
of  the  air  (14^  C),  the  other  at  the  temperature  of  40°  C.  in  an  incu- 
bator. 

Thus  the  plasma  which  was  diluted  with  a  saline  solution  of  globulin 
from  hydrocele  fluid,  coagulated  at  approximately  the  same  time  as 
that  in  which  the  saline  solution  alone  was  employed  as  the  diluent, 

*  I  hare  also  oonfirmed  Schmidt's  statement  that  serum  ^\o\)\]^m  ^^VnA!^% 
SbrinoplBgUc  mbgtanoe)  which  ib  precipitated  by  a  Btresni  oi  caxV>oiii<(i  ^jdi^^Vv^ 
ferment  propertie§. 
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Coagulation  occurred 

,    1«  0*8  per  cent.  NaCl  solutioa. 

2.  G-lobulin  from  horse  serum  dissolved 

Or9  per  cent.  NaCl  solution 

8^  Globulin  from  hydrocele  fluid  in 08 
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„  10      „ 

„47     „ 
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wJbile  a  Bpeoixnen  diluted  with  a  saline  solatioii  of  globulin  from  sen 
Qoagulated  in  about  one-fifth  of  that  time.  The  explanation  of  t 
diir^rence  in  the  aotion  of  the  serum  globulin  as  derived  from  th 
t^ro  sources  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  researcl 
iA  the  ferment  powers  of  cell  globulin. 

The  serum  globulin  from  hydrocele  fluid  contains  no  ferme 
because  it  contains  pure  serum  globulin  and  no  cell  globulin. 

The  serum  globulin  obtained  from  serum  contains  in  addition 
the  serum  globulin  that  existed  in  the  blood  plasma,  a  certain  quant 
of  cell  globulin  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  white  corpuscles. 

Both  Schmidt  and  Hammarsten  have  recognised  the  fact  that  i 
amount  of  globulin  in  the  serum  was  greater  than  in  the  plasma,  a 
that  this  extra  amount  was  derived  from  the  white  blood  corpusd 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  this  extra  globulin  deri^ 
ffom  the  white  corpuscles  is  in  reality  fibrin  ferment.  I  may  h( 
mention  that  examination  of  the  ash  of  this,  substance  shows  that 
contains  no  phosphorns.. 

Preparations  of  serum  from  which  the  globulin  had  been  remov 
hy  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  and  the  excess  of  salt 
dialysis,,  were  found  to  have  no  ferment  activity  at  all.  Schmi 
found  that  serum  minits  its  globulin  (precipitated  by  a  stream  of  ci 
bonio  anhydride)  has  very  little  ferment  activity ;  the  explanation 
its  still  possessing  any  is  that  carbonic  acid  does  not  completely  p 
clpitate.  the  globulin.  When,  however,  the  globnlin  is  complete 
removed  by  magnesium  sulphate,  all  ferment  activity  is  complete 
rfonoved  also. 

An  extract  of  "  washed  blood  clot "  was  found  by  Buchanan* 
hasten  the  formation  of  fibrin.  Oamgee,t  on  repeating  Buchanaz 
'experiments,  concluded  that  the  substance  in  saline  extracts  of  fibi 
which  had  the  powers  of  fibrin  ferment  was  a  globulin ;  and  this  vie 
entirely  coincides  with  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at.  In  a  fe 
eiiperiments  in  ^hich  I  have  used  a  5  per  cent,  magnesium  sulpha 
extract  of  fibrin,  I  obtained  in  the  extract  a  globulin  which  has  i 

*  *  London  Medical  Qaietle,^  -^oV\^,^.  V^. 
t  « Journal  of  Phy«vo\ogy:  \^1^. 
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the  properties  of  fibrin  ferment,  wbioh  coagulates  at  75^  C.,aDd  agrees 
in  all  other  particnlars  with  the  substance  I  have  named  cell  globulin. 
It  is  derived  doubtless  from  the  white  corpuscles  entangled  in  the 
cloi  Lea  and  Green,*  who  repeated  Ghimgee's  experiments,  came  to 
somewhat  opposite  conclusions ;  they,  however^  never  obtained  the 
ferment  free  from  proteid,  but  they  concladed  it  was  not  a  globulin 
tt  it  was  soluble  in  distilled  water ;  they  admitted,  however,  that  it 
was  much  more  soluble  in  saline  solutions ;  reading  these  experiments 
in  the  light  of  a  more  recent  paper  by  one  of  them,t  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  dealing  in  large  measure  with:  calcium  sulphate,  a  salt 
which  has  considerable  powers  of  aiding  the  activity  of  the  fibrin 
oament* 

The  final  conclusions  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  researches 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Lymph  cells  yield  as  o^  of  their  disintegration  products  a  glo- 
bulin which  may  be  called  cell  globulin.  This  has  the  properties  that 
have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  fibrin  ferment. 

2.  Fibrin  ferment  as  extracted  from  the  dried  alcoholic  precipitate 
of  blood  serum  is  found  on  coDcemtration  to  be  a  globulin  with  the 
properties  of  cell  globulin. 

3.  The  fibrin  ferment  as  extracted  by  saline  solutions  from  "washed 
blood  clot "  is  a  globulin  which  is  also  identical  with  cell  globulin. 

4.  Serum  globulin  as  prepared  from  hydrocele  fluid  has  no  fibrino- 
plastic  properties.  It  may  perhaps  better  be  termed  plasma  glo- 
bulin. 

5.  Serum  globulin  as  prepared  from  serum  has  marked  fibrinoplastic 
properties.  This  is  because  it  consists  of  plasma  globulin,  and  cell 
globulin  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  white  blood  corpascles, 
which  are  in  origin  lymph  cells. 

6.  The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  primarily  the  dis- 
integration of  the  white  blood  corpuscles ;  they  liberate  cell  globulin 
which,  acts  as  a  ferment  converting  fibrinogen  into  fibrin.  It  does 
not  apparently  become  a  constitnent  part  of  the  fibrin  formed. 

This  confirmation  and  amplification  of  Hammarsten's  views  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  theories  of  Wooldridge.  My  methods  have  not  been  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  Wooldridge,  but  the  final  conclusions  are  so 
different,  that  it  is  necessary  I  should  state  my  reasons  for  not 
accepting  his  views,  nor  adopting  his  methods.  Wooldridge 's  theory 
may  be  stated  as  follows: J — The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a  phe- 
nomenon essentially  similar  to  crystallisation ;  in  the  plasma  there 
are  three  constituents  concerned  in  coagulation.  A,  6,  and  C  fibrinogen. 

•  *JovLm.  ofFhjBioX.*  vol.  4,  p.  380. 

f  Qreen,  'Joum.  of  Physiol.,*  vol.  8,  p.  %hX>* 

i  Croonian  Lecture,  Royal  Society,  1886. 
VOL.   XLJV. 
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A  and  B  fibriaogen  are  compounds  of  lecithin  and  proteid,  and  fibrin 
results  from  the  transference  of  the  lecithin  from  A  fibrinogen  to  B 
fibrinogen.  0  fibrinogen  is  what  has  hitherto  been  called  fibrinogen; 
A  fibrinogen  is  a  substance  which  may  be  precipitated  by  cooling 
'*  peptone  plasma/'  and  on  the  removal  of  this  substance  coagulation 
occurs  with  great  difficulty.  The  precipitate  produced  by  cold  con- 
sists of  rounded  bodies  resembling  the  blood.plates  in  appearance. 
Ho  further  found  that  other  compounds  of  lecithin  and  proteidto 
which  he  has  extended  the  name  of  fibrinogen  exist  in  the  testis, 
thymus,  and  other  organs,  in  the  fluid  of  lymph  glands,  and  in  tlie 
stromata  of  red  corpuscles ;  ihese  substances  may  be  extracted  from 
the  organs  by  water,  and  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  extract  by 
acetic  acid,  and  on  redissolviiig  this  in  a  saline  solution,  and  injecting 
it  into  the  circulation  of  a  living  animal,  intravascular  clotting  occnrs 
which  results  in  the  death  of  the  animal.*  This  form  of  fibrinogen  (?) 
that  acts  thus  he  looks  upon  as  the  precursor  of  A  fibrinogen.  From 
these  points  of  view  the  fibrin  ferment  and  the  white  corpuscles  are 
looked  upon  as  of  secondary  import  in  causing  coagulation,  though  it 
is  admitted  that  fibrin  ferment  converts  C  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 

In  a  more  recent  paper*  these  fibrinogens  are  somewhat  differently 
lettered ;  B  fibrinogen  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  C  fibrinogen 
now  receives  that  name. 

I  have  been  carefully  through  all  Wooldridge*s  papers,  and  I  have 
by  examination  of  the  statements  made  therein,  and  by  a  few  test 
experiments  of  my  own,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  is 
untenable ;  I  will  take  up  the  chief  facts  upon  which  the  theory 
rests,  one  by  one. 

1.  The  Influence  of  Lecithin  in  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood. — 
Lecithin  hastens  the  coagulation  of  blood-plasma,  which  has  been  pre- 
vented from  clotting  by  the  injection  into  the  circulation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  commercial  peptone. f  The  term  **  peptone  plasma  "  is  a 
convenient  one  to  retain,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  the  peptone  in  it  that  has  the  action  in  qnestion,  but  the  albn- 
mose.s,  and  especially  heteroalbumose.J  Wooldridge§  also  found  by 
receiving  the  blood  of  a  dog  into  a  thick  emulsion  of  lecithin  coagu- 
lation occurred  more  quickly  than  when  it  was  received  into  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  saline  solution. 

It  is  upon  these  experiments  that  the  theory  that  lecithin  is  the 
essential  cause  of  the  coagulation  depends.     I  am  very  little  inclined 

•  Ludwig'g  *  Festtfchrift,*  p.  221. 

t  Wooldridge,  '  Joum.  of  Phjsiol.,*  vol.  4,  p.  226. 

^  PoUitzer,  *  Journ.  of  Physiol.,'  vol.  7,  p.  289.     Pollitzer  also  found  that  these 
proteids  also  delayed  the  coagulation  oi  blood  ikitev  VV.'vraA  ^«du   \\mk^^  CovucLd  Xham 
to  cause  a  similar  delay  in  the  clotting  oi  d\lu\ye  suXled  "^lastoab, 
S  '  Joum.  of  Physiol.,'  vol.  4,  p.  367. 
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k>  place  reliance  on  the  experiments  on  dog's  blood  just  quoted,  as  he 
inds  it  necessary  to  nse  an  emulsion  as  thick  as  milk  to  prodace  the 
effect,  and  it  is  well  known  that  contact  with  any  foreign  matter,  espe- 
nally  if  it  is  finely  divided,  will  hasten  coagulation,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  sufficient  lecithin  is  normally  concerned  in  forming  fibrin 
is  to  cause  a  thick  emulsion  like  this.  Moreover,  addition  of  lecithin 
loes  not  cause  the  clotting  of  pericardial  fluid,  of  hydrocele  fluid,  of 
Solutions  of  fibrinogen,*  of  dilute  salted  plasma,t  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  tried  on  pure  plasma  obtained  by  the  living  test-tube 
experiment.  It  then  simply  hastens  the  coagulation  of  peptone 
plasma,  and  peptone  plasma,  as  I  shall  show  more  fully  in  the  next 
section,  differs  so  much  from  normal  plasma,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  experiments  performed  with  it, 
unless  they  be  supported  by  confirmatory  evidence  on  solutions  of 
Qbrinogen  and  pure  plasma,  sach  as  one  obtains  from  a  vein,  or  from 
the  pericardial  sac. 

The  solutions  of  lecithin  used  were  admittedly  impure,^  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  was  present  a  certain  amount  of  calcinm  sulphate, 
8ven  if  there  was  no  fibrin  ferment.  But  supposing  it  was  th(^ 
lecithin  and  not  the  impurities  that  hastened  the  coagulation  in 
[jnestion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  other  organic  and 
inorganic  substances  act  similarly;  thus  Nauck§  has  shown  that 
small  quantities  of  glycin,  uric  acid,  <lc.,  as  well  as  lecithin  hasten 
coagulation,  and  Green ||  that  calcinm  sulphate  does  so  also.  But  it  is 
not  concluded  from  these  observations  that  these  are  the  chief  agenfs 
in  bringing  about  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  I  have  found  that 
3ell  globulin  contains  no  phosphorus,  and  Wooldridge  admits^  that 
i^hmidt's  ferment  is  free  from  lecithin.  On  the  very  same  page, 
lowever,  he  accoants  for  the  loss  of  the  activity  of  fibrin  ferment, 
A'hich  was  observed  to  take  place  by  Hammarsten  when  it  was  kept 
ong  under  alcohol,  as  being  due  to  removal  of  lecithin.** 

The  supposition  that  "  fibrinogen  A  "  acts  by  giving  up  its  lecithin 
to  "  fibrinogen  B  "  to  form  fibrin,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  pure 
issumption,  and  so  far  as  I  can  find  is  un8upp(H*ted  by  any  analytical 
evidence.  Wooldridge  has  certainly  shown  that  the  fibrinogens  (?)  he 
obtains  from  tissues  contain  phosphorus,  but  to  this  point  I  shall 
return  later. 

•  *  Journ.  of  Physiol.,*  toI.  4,  p.  869. 

t  Priyate  communication  to  the  author. 

t  *  Journ.  of  Physiol.,'  toI.  4,  p.  369. 

§  *  Inaug.-Dissert./  Dorpat,  1886. 

II  Loc,  cii. 

%  *  Journ.  of  PhytioL,*  p.  230. 

**  This  loss  of  aotivity  is  well  erplained  by  my  theory,  bj  supposing  that  the 
onger  cell  globulin  is  kept  under  alcohol,  the  more  insoluble  in  water  does  it  hecomc\ 
ike  all  other  proteids. 
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2.  The  Vrecipitate  produced  by  cooling  Peptone  Plasma  (Wooldridge's 
fibrinogen  A). — The  occurrence  of  this  precipitate  is  eyidentlv 
regarded  by  Wooldridge  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  upon 
which  his  theory  is  fonnded.  Here,  again,  I  am  willing  to  concede 
the  fact  observed,  but  differ  from  Wooldridge  with  regard  to  its 
interpretation.  The  chief  point  I  wish  to  urge  is  that  this  precipitate 
is  obtained  on  cooling  peptone  plasma  only,  and  from  no  other  form  of 
plasma.  I  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  obtain  such  a  precipitate  by 
cooling  to  0**  C.  pure  plasma  from  the  veins  of  the  horse,*  salted  plasma, 
prepared  by  mixing  blood  with  various  proportions  of  different  salts, 
hydrocele  fluid,  and  pericardial  fluid,  but  in  all  cases  with  a  negative 
result.  It,  therefore,  occurs  in  peptone  plasma  alone ;  and  that  it  is 
•due  to  the  peptone  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  one  takes  an  aqueous 
solution  of  *' Witte's  peptone"  and  cools  it  to  0''  C,  a  precipitate  is 
formed  consisting  of  rounded  granules,  which  were  mistaken  under 
the  microscope  by  several  friends  in  the  laboratory  for  blood-tablets. 
I,  moreover,  found  that  this  precipitate  consists  of  heteroalbumose, 
and  when  that  substance  (which  as  Neumeisterf  has  shown  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed)  has  been  removed 
by  dialysis  and  filtration,  the  remaining  albumoses  and  peptones  are 
not  precipitated  hj  cold.  The  precipitate  of  heteroalbumose,  which 
is  obtained  by  dialysis  of  saline  solutions  of  "  Witte's  peptorfe,"  also 
consists  of  similar  rounded  granules. 

Peptone  plasma,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  contain  peptone  or 
albumoses  ;  or  rather  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  them  in  "  pepto- 
nised  blood."  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  because  they  are  present 
in  such  small  proportion  that  they  are  obscured  by  the  overwhelmingly 
large  amount  of  globulin  and  albumin  present.  But  as  Neumeister;^ 
has  shown  that  they  are,  after  injection  into  the  circulation,  excretevi 
by  the  kidneys,  we  must  also  conclude  that  they  exist  as  such  for  a 
time  in  the  blood. 

How  their  presence  there  prevents  coagulation  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  cause  by  their  presence  a  change  in 
the  normal  proteids  of  the  blood  tbat  prevents  the  formation  of  or 
the  action  of  the  fibrin  ferment.  That  peptone  blood  does  differ  in 
■one  other  important  particular  from  normal  blood,  viz.,  in  the  heat 
coagulation  temperatures  of  its  proteids,  was  shown  by  Wooldridge 

*  I  have  found  that  if  the  plasma  is  completely  frozen,  that  on  tubaequentlj 
'  thawing  it,  coagulation  sets  in  very  quicklj  (in  10 — 20  seconds)  ;  this  is  probftblj 
due  to  the  crystals  of  ice  breaking  up  the  white  corpuscles,  many  of  which  stiU  float 
in  the  plasma.  Nauck  also  has  noted  this  and  gives  a  similar  explanation  (loe.  cii., 
p.  20).  After  removing  these  by  centrifugalising  for  two  hours  in  vessels  surrounded 
hf  ice,  DO  such  phenomenon  occurs,  and  clotting  does  not  set  in  for  fully  fifteen 
minutea  after  thawing. 

f  ^Zeitschr,  Biol,*  rol.  24,  p.  269. 
t  I6id.,  vol  24,  p.  281  et  seq. 
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himself.*    It  is  on  these  grounds,  then,  that  I  hold  we  cannot  regard 
peptone  plasma  as  being  at  all  comparable  to  normal  plasma. 

With  the  removal  of  *'  fibrinogen  A  "  the  whole  complex  theoiy  as 
formulated  by  Wooldridge  falls  to  the  groand ;  and  we  are  left  with 
**  fibrinogen  B  "  of  the  later  commnnication,  which  is  Hammarsten*s 
fibrinogen.  It  is  adyisable  to  confine  strictly  the  use  of  the  term 
"  fibrinogen  "  to  this  substance. 

3.  Intravascular  Coa^ulaiion, — Under  this  heading  my  remarks  will 
be  of  the  nature  of  criticism  only.  No  doubt  the  crude  and  impure 
substance  (for  there  is  no  attempt  at  purification,  separation,  or  iden- 
tification) introduced  into  the  veins  produces  intravascular  clottiug  ; 
but  I  must  protest  against  the  extension  of  the  name  fibrinogen  to 
such  substances.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  just  as  correct  to  call  a 
piece  of  iron  wire  introduced  into  the  sac  of  an  aneurysm  to  produce 
coagnlation  there,  a  fibrinogen. 

Some  of  Wooldridge*s  experiments  under  this  head  have  been 
repeated  by  Kruger ;  f  he  finds,  in  opposition  to  Wooldridge,  that 
leucocytes  themselves  produce  intravascular  clottiug  (which  would 
agree  perfectly  well  with  the  cell  globulin  theory),  and  also  that  the 
stromata  of  red  corpuscles,  which  probably  contain  fche  same  con- 
stituents in  great  measure  as  the  white  corpuscles,  act  similarly; 
other  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  cor- 
puscular elements  that  play  the  chief  part  in  the  coagulation,  both 
within  and  without  the  body.  He  entirely  negatives  the  statement 
of  Wooldridge  that  the  fluid  of  the  lymph  gland  produces  this  effect, 
and  any  slight  action  it  may  have  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
some  leucocytes,  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove  completely, 
even  by  centrifugalising. 

To  return,  however,  to  these  tissue  fibrinogens  of  Wooldridge,  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  their  real  nature,  or, 
at  any  rate,  as  to  the  nature  of  one  of  their  constituents.     From  the 
last  paper  published  by  Wooldridge,^  we  find  that  they  are  imper- 
fectly soluble  in  water,  readily  precipitated  by  acids,  and  soluble  in 
excess  of  those  reagents.     That  they  yield  on  gastric  digestion  a  sub- 
stance which  is  insoluble  and  which  is  rich  in  phosphorus.     Fi*om 
these  details  of  their  properties,  I  think,  we  may  draw  the  conclu- 
sion not  that  they  contain  lecithin,  as  Wooldridge  affirms,  but  that 
they  belong  to  the  group  of  proteids  described  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paper  under  Hammarsten's  name  of  nucleo-albumin.     Nucleo. 
albumins  yield  when  poured  into  water  a  stringy  precipitate  resem- 
bling mucin,  and  in  a  former  paper  Wooldridge  §  speaks  of  the  preci- 

•  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proo.,*  toI.  38, 1886,  p.  263. 
t  *Zeitochr.  Biol.,'  toI.  24,  p.  189  et  seq. 
t  *  Boy.  8oo.  Proo.,*  vol.  48, 1888,  p.  367. 
§  Ihid.,  ToL  40, 1886,  p.  134. 
roc.  ZLJY.  X 
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pitate  of  his  tissue  fibrinogen  (precipitated  by  acetic  acid)  as  being  a 
bulky  one.  If  my  conjecture  is  correct,  it  would  be  exceedingly  likelj 
that  when  a  saline  solution  of  such  a  substance  was  injected  into  the 
circulation,  it  would  form  strings  of  a  slimy  mucinoid  description  in 
the  vessels,  and  that  these  woald  form  the  starting-point  for  the 
thrombosis  or  intravascular  coagulation  that  ensues. 


June  7, 1888. 
The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  was  held  tbis  day. 
Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  Fellows  having  been  read, 
Sir  William  Bowman  and  Dr.  Gladstone  were,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Society,  nominated  Scrutators  to  assist  the  Secretaries  in  examining 
the  lists. 

The  votes  of  the  Fellows  present  were  then  collected,  and  the  fol- 
lowing candidates  were  declared  duly  elected  into  the  Society  : — 


Andrews,  Thomas,  F.R.S.E. 
Bottomley,  James  Thomson,  M. A. 
Boys,  Charles  Vernon. 
Church,  Arthur  Herbert,  M.A. 
Greenhill,        Professor       Alfred 

George,  M.A. 
Jervois,     Sir    William    Francis 

Drummond,  Lieut.-Gen.  R.E. 
Lapworth,     Professor     Charles, 


LL.D. 


Parker,  Professor  T.  Jeffery. 
Poynting,  Professor  John  Heniy, 

M.A. 
Ramsay,  Professor  William,  Ph.D. 
Teale,  Thomas  Pridgin,  F.R.C.S. 
Topley,  William,  F.G.S. 
Trimen,  Henry,  M.B. 
Ward,  Professor  Henry  Marshall, 

M.A. 
White,  William  Henry,  M.I.C.E. 


Ee-elected, 
Clarke,  Alexander  Ross,  Colonel  R.E. 


Thanks  were  g^ven  to  the  Scrutators. 
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June  7, 1888. 
Professor  G.  G,  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 

forihem. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

L*  •*Note  on  Rome  of  the  Motor  Functions  of  certain  Cranial 
Nerves  (V,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII),  and  of  the  three  first 
Cervical  Nerves,  in  the  Monkey  {Macacus  sinicus),*^     By 

Charles  E.  Beevor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  Victor  Horsley, 
B.S.,  F.R.S.  (From  the  Laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution). 
Received  May  16,  1888. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  which  we  are  making  into  the 
cortical  representation  of  the  mnsclcs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  we 
iave  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  describing  correctly  the 
iQovements  of  these  parts,  especially  when  there  was  any  question  of 
tJlateral  action  occurring. 

On  referring  to  text-books  we  failed  to  find  any  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  and  we  therefore  determined  to  make  a  few  observations  of 
^he  movements  evoked  by  stimulating  the  several  cranial  nerves 
Supplying  this  region  in  the  monkeyf  so  as  to  have  a  definite  basis 
'^^ hereon  to  ground  our  observations  of  the  movements  obtained  by 
stimulating  the  cortex. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  we  have  observed  several  facts  which  do 
^ot  harmonise  with  the  views  hitherto  generally  received. 
The  results  are  summarised  as  follows : — 

Method  of  Investigation, 

The  foregoing  summary  of  our  experiments  is  based  almost 
-Utirely  upon  the  resalts  obtained  by  exciting  the  respective  nerves 
it  the  base  of  the  cranial  cavity  after  separating  them  from  the 
>nlb. 

We  have  also  stimulated  the  nerves  outside  the  skull  in  the  neck 
>oth  before  and  after  division. 

*  Towards  the  expeDses  of  this  research  a  grant  was  made  hj  the  British  Medical 
V^sociation,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Scientific  Qnoit  CoiQini\.\«^  ^i  Vda 

f  Preriotu  obserren  baying  employed  animals  of  loweT  OTd«Tt« 
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In  every  case  the  animal  was  narcotised  witli  ether. 

(1.)  For  the  exposnre  of  the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  craaial 
cavity  it  was  found  possible  to  rapidly  remove  a  cerebral  hemisphere, 
clamping  the  carotid  and  other  arteries,  then  to  divide  the  tentoriam 
and  to  remove  the  major  part  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  of  the 
same  side,  so  as  to  admit  of  prolonged  and  nnmeroas  observations 
before  the  animal  died.  In  all  we  have  made  eight  experiments,  and 
•  in  every  case  wo  have  operated  on  the  same  kind  of  monkeyi  i.e., 
Macacus  sinicus. 

(2.)  For  the  exposure  of  the  nerves  outside  the  skull  we  found  it 
easy  to  lay  bare  the  upper  cervical  nerves  and  those  of  the  cranial 
division  in  the  anterior  triangle  by  turning  forward  a  triangular 
flap  of  skin,  ligaturing  and  removing  the  external  jugular  vein,  and 
dividing  and  turning  aside  'completely  the  stemomastoid  muscle. 
Finally,  the  parotid  gland  and  digastric  muscle  (posterior  belly)  were 
drawn  up  with  hooks,  the  head  being  turned  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  chorda  tymparii  was  readily  exposed  without  injury,  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  before  the  dissection  of  the  triangle  by  cutting  away 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  posterior 
half  of  the  tympanic  ring.  The  facial  nerve  was  subsequently  exposed 
in  the  stylomastoid  foramen  and  aqueduct. 

The  nerves  were  in  each  case  raised  up  from  their  position  and 
stimulated  in  the  air  by  the  faradic  current  through  fine  platinum 
electrodes,  the  area  of  the  operation  having  been  gently  dried. 

The  current  employed  was  from  the  secondary  coil  of  an  ordinary 
du  Bois-Reymond  inductorium,  supplied  by  a  1  litre  bichromate  cell. 
The  experiment  was  carefully  began  with  the  secondary  coil  at  a 
distance  of  30  cm.  from  the  primary,  this  interval  being  very  rarely 
diminished  to  more  than  15  cm.'(zero  being  of  course  the  point  where 
the  secondary  coil  completely  overlaps  the  primary). 

• 

Further  Observations  respecting  the  Examination  of  ea^h  Nerve. 

A.  Cranial  Division. 

Vth  Nerve. — Excitation  of  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminus  evoked 
powerful  closure  of  the  jaws,  and  although  the  muscles  of  one  side 
only  were  in  action,  the  teeth  were  approximated  without  any  lateral 
deviation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Vllth  Nerve. — The  motor  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  has  for 
the  most  part  been  well  known  for  some  time.  However,  we  consider 
that,  unfortunately,  a  very  fundamental  error  respecting  this  distri- 
bution has  crept  into  the  text-books,  it  being  supported  by  one 
Anatomical  authority  following  another,  and,  moreover,  having  been 
accepted  by  clinicians  as  an  impoTtant  a\d  m  tV^  A\^«t«rLtAal  dia^osfs 
o/  facial  paraJjaia.     We  refer  to  tiio  wipv^»»^  wxy&\5  t&  xaaXwc  ^i>cR^A 
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from  the  &oial  to  the  levator  palati  through  the  superficial  petrosal 
nerve. 

This  idea,*  npon  which  so  mach  stress  has  heen  laid,  is  entirely 
liypothetical,  as  might  have  heen  shown  at  any  time  by  stimulating 
the  facial  nerve  in  the  skull,  and  observing  the  soft  palate. 

We  have  found  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
divided  facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus  failed  to  cause 
even  with  most  powerful  currents  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
soft  palate,  although  the  face  was  thrown  into  violent  spasm.  The 
true  motor  nerve  supply  of  the  levator  palati  is,  according  to  our 
observations,  the  XI th  nerve  (vide  infra). 

IXth  Nerve,  Olossopharyngeal, — In  exciting  this  nerve,  in  addi* 
tiou  to  the  movements  of  the  pharynx,  which  we  attribute  to  the 
contraction  of  the  stylopharyngeus,  and  possibly  to  the  middle  con- 
strictor  of  the  pharynx,  we  have  observed  certain  movements  of  the 
palate,  as  follows :— -(I*)  Stimulation  of  the  nerve  while  beneath  the 
stylohyoid  ligament  and  uncut,  gave  in  two  instances  elevation  of 
the  palate  on  the  same  side,  and  in  one  instance  on  both  sides.  We 
suppose  that  everyone  will  consider  with  us  this  movement  to  be 
reflex  in  origin,  but  we  must  add  (II)  that  in  one  case  we  saw  eleva- 
tion of  the  palate  to  the  same  side  when  exciting  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  cut  nerve.  In  this  latter  case,  perhaps,  the  result  may  be 
explained  by  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus  and 
the  possible  escape  of  current  thereto,  and  under  any  circumstances 
this  is  but  a  single  exceptional  observation,  so  that  we  lay  no  stress 
upon  it.  Finally  we  never  saw  movement  of  the  soft  palate  when 
the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  was  stimulated  within  the  cranial  ■ 
cavity. 

Xth  Nerve,  Vagus, — ^In  stimulating  the  uncut  nerve  outside  the 
skull,  below  the  level  of  its  junction  with  the  hypoglossal, 
rhythmical  movements  of  swallowing  were  produced,  which  occurred 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  limes  in  thirty-five  seconds. 

In  one  observation  all  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  were  thrown 
into  action,  when  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve  was  stimulated 
outside  the  skull. 

The  rhythmical  movements  of  swallowing  obtained  by  stimulating 
this  nerve  must  be  due  to,  of  course,  the  simple  reflex,  the  stimulus 
acting  on  the  nerve  in  the  centripetal  direction,  and  that  this  was 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  movement  was  obtained  when 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve  was  stimulated  inside  the  skull. 

•  Without  definitely  supporting  this  view,  G-askell  (*  Roy.  Soo.  Proc.,'  yoI.  43, 
p.  390)  shows  that  some  large  **  somatic  "  nerye-fibres  leave  the  facial  nerve  between 
iU  origin  from  the  bulb  and  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen.    He  suggests 
that  soma  of  them  mmj  poanbly  form  a  nerve  to  supply  the  \emJU>T  ^^^id^  W\i  \v!b. 
JeBWM  tbar  rod  de$tination  undetermined. 
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The  saperior  laryngeal  branch  on  being  stimulated  gave  rkythmical 
movements  of  swallowing  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  times  in  fifteen 
seconds,  bat  when  the  nerve  was  cut  and  its  peripheral  end  stimu- 
lated, only  very  slight  movement  was  produced  in  the  larynx, 
evidently  (by  contraction  of  the  cricothyroid  muscle. 

Xlth  Nerve.  Accessory  to  Vagus, — In  discussing  the  motor  func- 
tions of  the  Yllth  nerve,  we  stated  that  the  hitherto  received  idea 
of  the  soft  palate  being  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  was,  according 
to  our  observations,  entirely  erroneous.  We  find  that  the  levator 
palati  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  Xlth  nerve.*  When  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  cut  nerve  was  stimulated  inside  the  skull,  elevation  of  the 
soft  palate  on  the  same  side  was  invariably  seen.  The  path  by 
which  the  fibres  from  this  nerve  reach  the  palate  is  probably  through 
the  upper  branch  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

Xllth  Nerve.  Hypoglossal. — ^When  the  entire  nerve  was  excited 
outside  the  skall,  just  below  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
first  cervical  nerve,  the  tonga e  was  flattened  posteriorly  on  the  same 
side,  and  the  tip  protruded  also  on  the  same  side,  while  in  no  case 
was  there  any  heaping  up  of  the  tongue. 

At  the  same  time  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  were  thrown 
into  action,  and  in  some  cases  this  dragging  downwards  of  the  hyoid 
completely  prevented  the  tongue  from  being  protruded. 

The  movements  described  above  were  repeated  without  alteration 
when  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cat  nerve  was  excited  at  the  same 
place. 

It  must  be  particularly  noted  that  the  movements  of  the  tongue 
were  purely  uni-lateral,  and  this  was  proved  to  be  the  case  beyond 
doubt  by  two  experiments,  in  which  the  tongue  was  divided  longi- 
tudinally in  the  middle  line  to  the  hyoid  bone  when  the  movements 
were  seen  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  side  stimulated. 

When  the  cut  nerve  was  excited  within  the  skull  a  different  result 
was  obtained,  the  tongue  was  flattened  behind,  and  protruded 
towards  the  same  side,  but  there  was  no  action  in  the  depressors  of 
the  hyoid. 

It  has  always  been  held  that  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone 
receive  their  motor  nerve  supply  from  the  hypoglossal  through  the 
descendens  noni,  but,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  according  to  oar 
observation,  these  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  first  and  second 
cervical  nerves,  and  it  is  only  whea  the  hypoglossal  is  stimulated 
below  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  branch  from  the  first 
cervical  nerve,  that  any  movement  is  produced  in  the  depressors  of 
the  hyoid. 

*  I  desire  to  add  here  that  Dr.  Felix  Semon,  in  the  courae  of  some  experiments 
(uD published),  performed  in  coniunction  m\\i  m;jw\i,  IoxkcA  \Jq»,\.  m  Uvo  dog  the 
Jcrator  palnti  was  innerrated  by  the  Xlth  ner?e.— "V .  "tt. 
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B.  ^^nal  Division. 

Our  obeeryations  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  first  three  cervical 
neryes  as  regards  their  influence  on  the  hjoidean  muscles  have  been 
made  when  the  nerves  have  been  excited — 

(a.)  In  the  spinal  canal. 

(6.)  In  the  neck  immediately  upon  their  exit  from  between  the 
Yertebral  transyerse  processes. 

The  nerves  in  the  spinal  canal  were  separated  from  the  spinal 

cord  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  efficacy  of  the  precautions  taken 

against  spread  being  eyidenced  by  the  difference  in  result  obtained 

by  exciting  each  root. 

The  effects  obtained  by  the  methods  a  and  b  were  identical. 

let  Cervical  Nerve,    Branch  of  Union  with  the  Hypoglossal, — In  the 

description  of  the  Xllth  cranial  nerye,  we  have  stated  as  the  result 

of  our  experiments  that  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  not 

thrown  into  action  when  this  nerye  is  stimulated  within  the  skull. 

On  carefully  dissecting  out.  the  branch  from  the  1st  ceryical  nerve  to 

the  hypoglossal  we  find  on  excitation  of  it  that  there  is  no  movement 

in  the  tongue,  but  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  strongly 

contracted.     Of  these  muscles  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-tliyroid 

Were  always    especially  affected,    while    the    omo-hyoid    was    less 

frequently  seen  to  contract  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.     In  the 

cases  where  this  muscle  contracted,  in  one  experiment  the  anterior 

belly  alone  acted,  and  when  both  bellies  contracted  the  movement  in 

the  auterior  was  in  excess  of  the  posterior. 

Ilnd  Cervical,  Branch  to  the  Bescendens  Noni, — On  stimulating 
t-liis  nerve  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  were  thrown  into  action,  but 
t^be  muscles  inyolved  were  not  affected  in  the  same  way  as  was  the 
oase  with  the  1st  cervical  nerve.  The  muscle  which  was  most 
Constantly  set  in  action  by  excitation  of  the  Ilnd  cervical  nerve  was 
tihe  omo- hyoid  and  especially  its  posterior  belly.  The  sterno-hyoid 
^nd  sterno-thyroid  also  took  part  in  depressing  the  hyoid  bone,  but 
it  was  especially  remarked  in  half  the  cases,  that  their  action  was 
Notably  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  omo-hyoid.  In  one  experiment 
in  which  a  very  weak  current  was  employed,  the  omo-hyoid  was 
^one  seen  to  contract.  We  are  consequently  led  to  conclude  that 
Vrhile  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  are  all 
^et  in  action  by  excitation  of  the  1st  and  Ilnd  ceryical  nerves,  the 
^mt  two  muscles  are  relatively  supplied  by  the  former  nerves, 
Xvbile  the  Ilnd  nerVe  is  especially  connected  with  the  omo-hyoid 
^nuscle. 

Bescendens  Noni, — We  prefer  to  mention  here  the  results  of 
exciting  this  nerre,  ii7Asmnch  as  we  regard  its  mo^Y  ^t^*^  \a  \^ 
^rired  entirely  from  the  lat  and  Ilnd  ceryiQaL  hotv^e.    ^YIKv^  Tkjsrq^ 
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(ordinarily  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Xllth  cranial),  when 
sttmulated  above  its  junction  with  the  branch  from  the  Und  cervical 
nerve,  produced  contraction  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles,  and  where  the  current  employed  was  weak  there  was  no 
contraction  of  the  omo-hyoid,  but  this  movement  was  superadded  on 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  current. 

We  ought  here  to  mention  the  opinion  held  by  Yolkmann  (loe,  dt.^ 
infra)  that  fibres  ascend  to  the  hypoglossal  from  the  spinal  rami  com- 
municantes  by  the  descendens  noni. 

Ilird  Oervieal  Nervc^^On  stimulating  the  branch  from  this  nerve, 
which  forms  the  Ilnd  cervical  nerve  just  before  the  ansa  thus  formed 
is  connected  to  the  descendens  noni,  there  was  no  action  seen  in  the 
depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  it  therefore  seems  certain  that  these 
muscles  are  supplied  with  motor  fibres  solely  by  the  branches  from 
the  1st  and  Ilnd  cervicfi^  nerves. 
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"  An  Additional  Contribution  to  the  Plaeentation  of  the 
Lemurs.'*  By  Professor  Sir  Wm.  Turner,  Knt.,  M.B., 
LL.U.,  F.R.S.    Received  May  21,  1888. 

n  1876  I  contributed  to  the  Boyai  Society  a  memoir  ''  On  the 
centation  of  the  Lemurs,"  which  was  pablished  in  the  '  Philoso- 
cal  Transactions '  of  that  year  (vol.  166,  Part  2).  The  gravid  uteri 
ch  I  examined  and  described  were  from  specimens  of  PropUhecw 
iema^  Lemur  ntfipes^  and  Indris  hrevicatidatus.  The  examination 
wed  in  these  Lemurs  that  the  placental  villi  were  diffused  over  the 
kter  part  of  the  surface  of  the  chorion,  so  as  to  approximate  in 
eral  plan  with  the  arrangement  in  the  Pig,  Mare,  and  Cetacean, 
igh  of  course  with  special  characters  of  their  own;  that  there 
B  also  distinct  areas  on  the  chorion  free  from  villi ;  that  the 
ine  mncous  membrane  possessed  multitudes  of  crypts,  fi'om  out 
^bich  the  villi  were  easily  drawn ;  that  smooth  patches  of  mucous 
ibrane  devoid  of  crypts,  and  corresponding  to  the  non-villous 
s  of  the  chorion  were  present,  towards  which  the  stems  of  the 
ine  glands  converged  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  on  the  surface 
rhich  they  opened  by  obliquely  directed  mouths  in  considerable 
ibers.  Further,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  chorion  occupied  both 
18  of  the  uterus,  though  the  part  which  was  prolonged  into  the 
•g^vid  horn  was  only  a  abort  diverticulum,  and  tJoaAi  Wia  ^bsclW\& 
ed  a  Jarge  persistent  aaCf  which,  like  the  sac  oi  tt\ft  ^raitaoxi,  ^\^ 
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not  extend  into  the  diverticalam  of  the  chorion.  The  specimenB 
were  at  different  stages  of  gestation,  but  none  was  at  the  full  time, 
though  the  foetus  of  Propithecus  was  woU  developed,  and  measured, 
without  including  the  tail,  5  inches  in  length. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  I  received  from  F.  E.  Beddard,  Esq., 
Prosector  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  the  gravid  utems  of  a 
Lemur,  which  he  informs  me  was  Lemur  xanthomystax.  The  animal 
had  died  during  labour.  On  examining  the  specimen  the  nterus 
showed  no  signs  of  inflammation,  but  its  posterior  wall  was  ruptured 
immediately  above  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the 
rectum  on  to  it.  The  caudal  end  of  the  fcetus  occupied  the  upper 
third  of  the  vagina,  the  membranes  having  been  torn  so  as  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk  out  of  the  uterus.  The 
uterine  vessels  were  then  filled  with  a  carmine  and  gelatine  injection, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  chorion  were  partially  filled  with  a  blue  iujec- 
tion  through  the  umbilical  trunks. 

The  uterus  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  Propithecus  diadem<i, 
described  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to.  As  in  that  specimen  it 
seemed  on  external  examination  as  if  it  were  a  single  nterus,  bat 
when  opened  into  it  was  seen  to  possess  a  largely  dilated  left  comu, 
containing  the  head  of  the  fcBtus,  and  a  short  right  comu,  dilated  to 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  both  of  which  freely  communicated  with 
the  cavity  of  the  corpus  uteri  ;  a  depending  fold  of  muoous  membrane 
not  half  an  inch  deep  separated  the  comna  from  each  other.  The 
vagina  was  about  60  mm.  long,  and  with  a  smooth  mucous  membrane. 
The  OS  uteri  was  defined  by  a  circular  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 
Each  ovary  was  only  about  half  the  size  of  a  common  pea,  and  the  left 
one  contained  a  highly  vascular  corpus  luteum. 

The  folds  and  sulci  of  the  mucous  membrane  both  of  the  corpus 
and  comua  uteri  with  their  numerous  crypts,  corresponded  generally 
with  those  previously  described  and  figured  by  me  in  P.  diadema. 
The  largest  area  of  smooth  mucous  membrane  was  immediately  above 
the  OS  uteri  ;  that  next  in  size  was  situated  around  the  orifice  of  the 
left  Fallopian  tube,  whilst  a  smaller  one  surrounded  the  opening  of 
the  right  tuba.  Smooth  areas  were  interspersed  amidst  the  mucons 
folds ;  they  were  much  less  vascular  than  the  folds  and  crypts,  but  as, 
both  in  their  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  and  their  relation  to  the 
openings  of  the  uterine  glands,  they  corresponded  closely  to  what  I 
have  previously  described  in  P.  diadema  and  Lemur  rufipes^  I  need  not 
further  describe  them.  The  epithelial  contents  gave  to  the  uterine 
glands  a  yellowish  colour ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  individualise  in  them 
the  separate  cells,  the  contents  of  which  were  granular,  and  the  out- 
lines indistinct.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  cells  were  In  process  of 
degenerAtioUj  owing  to  the  period  ol  g^^VaAiou  having  come  to  an  end, 
Mnd  as  p&rtnrition  had  begun,  t\ie  gVar^^  N?«t^  Ttf>  \w^g8c  twsjqkkA.^ 
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take  a  parfc  in  the  natrition  of  the  foetus.  The  gland«layer  of  the 
mncoiiB  membrane  was  readily  distinguished  subjacent  to  the  crypt* 
layer. 

The  folds  and  crypts  surrounding  the  smooth  areas  of  the  mucosa 
were  highly  vascular.  The  crypts  opened  freely  on  the  surface,  and 
to  some  extent  smaller  secondary  crypts  branched  off  from  the  larger 
depressions.  The  distribution  of  the  compact  capillary  network  in 
the  walls  of  the  crypts  resembled  the  arrangement  previously  figured 
in  P.  diadema. 

I  drew  the  chorion  away  from  the  uterine  mucosa  by  gentle  traction, 
and  in  the  process  of  detachment  the  villi  came  out  of  the  crypts 
with  great  ease.  A  considerable  area  of  chorion  next  the  os  uteri, 
some  of  which  had  been  torn  in  the  descent  of  the  fcetus,  was  free 
from  villi  and  not  very  vascular.  As  one  traced  the  chorion  from  the 
OS,  short  scattered  villi  in  the  first  instance  projected  from  it,  to  be 
succeeded  still  further  away  by  longer  and  broader  villi  arranged 
either  in  tufts  or  rows,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  villi  being 
adapted  to  the  crypts  in  the  mucosa.  Opposite  the  uterine  opening 
of  the  left  Fallopian  tube  an  area  of  the  chorion  about  33  mm.  in  its 
longest  diameter  was  smooth  and  free  from  villi :  it  was  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  chorion  furthest  removed  from  the  or  uteri.  A  much 
smaller  non- villous  area  of  chorion  corresponded  to  the  opening  of  the 
right  tuba,  and  was  much  nearer  to  the  os  than  was  the  case  with  the 
non- villous  area  opposite  the  left  tuba ;  in  the  right  comu  the  villi 
were  arranged  in  low  ridges,  and  the  ridges  and  furrows  in  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  were  shallow.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  right  uterine  comu,  the  chorion  lodged  within  it  formed  only  a 
slight  projection  of  the  general  bag  of  the  chorion.  Smooth  patches 
of  chorion,  in  apposition  with  the  corresponding  smooth  areas  of  the 
mucosa,  were  interspersed  amidst  the  rows  and  tufts  of  villi  which 
covered  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  free  surface  of  the  chorion. 

The  blue  injection  which  had  been  passed  into  the  umbilical 
trunks  had  filled  the  vessels  ramifying  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the 
chorion,  which  oould  be  seen  both  in  the  villous  and  non-villous  parts 
of  the  membrane  not  unfrequently  having  a  tortuous  course.  Opposite 
the  bases  of  the  villi  these  vessels  gave  o£E  small  branches  which 
entered  the  villi  and  formed  in  them  a  close  network  of  capillaries. 

The  large  sacs  both  of  the  amnion  and  allantois  in  L.  xanthomystax 
closely  corresponded  in  arrangement  with  those  previously  described 
by  me  in  Lemur  rufipes. 

The  foetus  was  19  cm.  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  and  the  tail  was  14  cm.  long.     It  was  evidently  quite  mature 
and  the  hairs  and  nails  were  well  developed.     The  lower  uic»\%OT%\>a^ 
partially  cut  the  gum.    Both  in  this  specimen  and  m  t\xe  PTorpiiKeouA 
diadema  prevjonslj'  deacrihed  the  breech  was  tlie  pTQEexitVu.^'^^T^*^^^^^ 
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the  head  was  near  the  Fallopian  tube  belonfa^ing  to  the  more  dilated 
of  the  two  uterine  cornna.  In  three  specimens  of  Lemur  rv^pm 
described  in  my  previous  memoir,  the  head  whs  in  proximity  to  the 
08,  and  the  caudal  end  of  the  foetus  was  in  the  more  dilated  born. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  Lemurs,  either  the  head  or 
breech  may  be  the  part  of  the  animal  first  to  be  bom. 

The  examination  of  the  gravid  uterus  of  Lemur  xanthomyHaai 
confirms,  therefore,  the  conclusions  to  which  both  Alphonse  Milne 
Edwards*  and  I  had  arrived  independently  in  our  previous  investiga- 
tions, that  the  placenta  in  this  important  group  of  animals  is  diffused 
and  non-deciduate,  and  that  the  sac  of  the  allantois  is  large  and 
persistent  up  to  the  time  of  parturition.  In  these  important  respects, 
therefore,  the  Lemurs  are,  in  their  placental  characters,  as  far 
removed  from  man  and  apes  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

Although  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  too  much  weight  to  the 
placenta  as  furnishing  a  dominant  character  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion, yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  animals  which  are  megallantoid, 
non-decidnate,  and  with  the  villi  diffused  generally  over  the  surface 
of  the  chorion,  ought  no  longer  to  be  associated  in  the  same  order 
with  animals  in  which,  as  in  the  apes,  the  sac  of  the  allantois  early 
disappears,  ard  the  villi  are  concentrated  into  a  special  placental  area, 
in  which  the  foetal  and  maternal  structures  are  so  intermingled  that 
the  placenta  is  highly  deciduate.  Hence  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Lemurs  ought  to  be  grouped  apart  from  the  Apes  in  a  special  order, 
which  may  be  named  either  with  Alphonse  Milne  Edwards  Lemnria, 
or  with  Victor  Cams  and  others  Prosimii, 


Addendum. — June  2. 

After  the  foetus  had  been  mounted  for  preservation  in  spirit,  deli- 
cate fiakes  of  a  translucent  cuticular-looking  membrane  were  seen 
partially  to  float  off  from  the  sui*face  of  the  abdomen  and  from  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  limbs.  In  the  groins  and  axillae  the  membrane 
was  very  distinct,  and  formed  an  almost  complete  covering  for  the 
surface  of  the  limbs  external  to  the  hairs,  which,  though  of  some 
length,  were  few  in  number,  and  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foetus,  both  on  the  head,  trunk,  and 
limbs,  where  the  hairs  were  longer  and  closely  set  together,  the  fiakes 
were  much  more  fragmentary  and  over  considerable  areas  were 
absent.  The  appearance  presented  wa?  such  as  to  lead  to  the  impres- 
sion that  fiakes  of  a  cnticular  membrane,  subjacent  to  which  the  hairs 
had  been  developed,  were  in  process  of  being  shed. 

*  "  HiBtoire  ITaturelle  des  Mammli^roft  delAsAo^^^Mcax^^  \oTtDSai%^^,  ^^Objw^,  ir^ 
of  Orandidier'B  *  Hiatoire  de  Madagaacar* 
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A  nnmber  of  years  ago,  Professor  Hermann  Welcker,  of  Halle, 
described  by  the  name  of  EpUrickium  a  caticalar  membrane,  situated 
superficial  to  the  hairs,  which  formed  a  complete  envelope  to  the 
foetofl  of  Bradypus  tridctctylusj  Cholopua  didactylus^  Myrmecophaya 
didact^laj  and  Dicotyles.  He  figured  it  in  loco  both  in  Brady  pus 
and  Dicotyles*    It  was  obviously  quite  distinct  from  the  amnion. 

In  a  memoir  '*  On  the  Placentation  of  the  Sloths,"  published  in 
1873,  I  described  and  figured  the  epitrichium  in  Cholopus  hoffmanni,f 
and  stated  that  I  had  also  seen  a  similar  arrangement  in  a  fcBtus  of 
Bradyptis  tridaetylus.  In  a  subsequent  dissection  of  the  gravid  uterus 
of  Bradypue  tridaetylus  I  have  recognised  that  this  membrane  in  its 
relations  to  the  fcetus  corresponded  with  Welcker's  figure  and  descrip- 
tion. In  these  animals  the  epitrichium  formed  a  complete  covering 
of  the  fcetus,  and  closely  followed  the  contour  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  immediately  external  to  the  hairy  coat  which  was  situated 
in  the  interval  between  the  epitrichium  and  the  skin ;  though  the 
epitrichium  was  perforated  at  the  muzzle  by  the  long  tactile  hairs 
which  grew  from  the  lips.  It  was  adherent  to  the  cuticle  of  the 
margins  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  orifice  of  the  nose,  mouth,  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  anus,  and  was  also  attached  to  the  soft  cuticle 
around  the  roots  of  the  claws.  It  was  entirely  distinct  from  the 
amnion,  and  from  its  relations  to  the  hairy  coat  was  obviously  the 
layer  of  the  epidermis  situated  superficial  to  the  hairs,  and  which  had 
become  elevated  as  a  distinct  and  continuous  membrane  as  a  result  of 
their  development  and  growth. 

From  its  relation  to  the  hairy  coat,  the  cuticular  membrane  on  the 
foetus  of  Lemur  xanthomystax  was  without  doubt  a  similar  structui*e 
to  the  epitrichium  investing  the  fcetus  of  the  Sloths,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  forming  a  continuous  envelope  around  the 
head,  body,  and  limbs  of  the  fcBtus,  it  was  broken  up  into  fiakes  or 
patches,  which  were  the  best  marked  where  the  hairs  were  scattered, 
and  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  mature  foetus,  where  the  hairy 
coat  was  thick  and  abundant. 

The  recognition  of  this  membrane  in  Lemur  xanthomystax  led  me 
to  examine  the  foetus  of  Propithectis  diadema,  referred  to  in  my 
memoir  "  On  the  Placentation  of  the  Lemurs,"  with  the  view  of 
seeing  if  a  corresponding  structure  was  present.  I  found  on 
immersing  the  fcBtus  in  water,  or  in  spirit,  that  similar  membranous 
flakes  floated  ofE  from  the  surface  of  the  hair.  In  some  localities 
they  were  so  loose  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  say  what  their  original 
relation  to  the  hairs  had  been,  but  in  other  places  the  membrane  had 
not  been  disturbed,  and  the  hairs  were  situated  between  it  and  the 

*  "  Ueber  die  Ent^ckliing  und  denBau  der  Haut  und  der  Haaro  bei  Bradypua  " 
ill  *  Abhandl.  der  Naturforscb.  Oesellschaft  zu  Halle,'  vol.  9, 1^64. 
/  'Edinburgh  Boj,  Soc.  Traxu.,'  rol  27, 
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surface  of  the  skin.    It  mnst  be  understood  that  this  membrane  wu 
quite  distinct  from  the  amnion. 

The  epitrichinm,  therefore,  is  present  both  in  the  Lemnra  and  ia 
the  Sloths,  bnt  in  the  former  it  does  not,  after  the  hairy  coat  ii 
developed,  form  a  complete  envelope  for  the  foetus,  but  is  broken  up 
before  the  termination  of  the  period  of  gestation  into  more  or  leas 
detached  flakes  of  membrane. 


III.  **  Note  on  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood. *•  By  L.  C. 
WooLDRTOGE,  M.D.,  M.RC.P.,  Co-Lecturer  on  Physiology  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  Communicated  by  Professor  Victor 
HoRSLEY,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (From  the  Laboratory  of  the  Brown 
Institution.)     Received  May  24, 1888. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  April  26th,  1888,  Dr. 
Halliburton  offers  some  criticism  of  my  views .  respecting  the  coaga- 
lation  of  the  blood.  In  this  note  I  shall  briefly  summarise  and 
traverse  the  objections  Dr.  Halliburton  raises  to  my  theory  and  ezpe* 
riments. 

I.  Dr.  Halliburton  snggents  that  the  sabstance  I  call  A-fibrinogen 
— which  1  obtained  by  cooling  peptone-plasma — is  not  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  blood  plasma,  but  that  it  is  a  precipitate  of  a 
herai-albumose,  supposed  by  him  to  be  present  in  the  peptone 
which  is  injected  into  an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peptone 
plasma.  I  do  not  use  Witte's  peptone,  as  Dr.  Halliburton  appears  to 
have  done,  on  account  of  its  recognised  impurity,  but  that  obtained 
from  Dr.  Gruebler's  well-known  laboratory  in  Leipsic.  This  peptone 
is  prepared  according  to  Henniger*s  method.  A  10  per  cent,  solation 
of  it  in  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  quite  dear  after 
flltration. 

It  gives  no  precipitate  on  cooling  to  zero. 

It  disappears  wholly  from  the  blood  within  one  or  two  minutes 
after  injection. 

Finally,  A-fibrinogen  has  properties  absolutely  diff(K«nt  from  the 
peptone  injected. 

Dr.  Halliburton  appears  to  think  that  this  substance,  A-fibrinogen, 
exists  only  in  peptone  plasma. 

I  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1885,  ^  On  a 
New  Constituent,"  &c,,  that  it  was  also  present  in  salt  plasnoa,  and  I 
gave  details  concerning  it  in  the  Croonian  MS.,  which  is  in  the  archives 
of  the  Royal  Society.  I  explained  at  length  in  the  paper  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Halliburton,  and  published  in  Ludwig's  *  Festschrift,'  1887, 
whjr  there  are,  as  has  long  been  known,  \>y)o  N%xv&ti\ea  of  salt  plasma, 
namely,  one  containing,  as  1  Bhow.ed,  no  ^-^V\Ji»\^TL,\5i35k!^\»\T^^\L^^ 
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gpontaneonfllj  ooagulable,   the    other  containing  it,   and  therefore 
being  spontaneonslj  coagulable. 

II.  Dr.  Hallibarton  fnrther  asserts,  that  whereas  in  the  abstract 
of  the  Groonian  Lecture,  I  described  a  body,  B-fibrinogen,  in  the 
paper  in  Lodwig's  'Festschrift/  published  shortly  afterwards,  this 
body  was  not  mentioned,  or  had  become  identical  with  the  fibrinogen 
of  Hammarsten.  This  statement  is  totally  incorrect,  for  on  page  228 
of  Ladwig*s  '  Festschrift '  there  will  be  found  a  paragraph  headed 
'*  B- fibrinogen,"  and  on  the  following  puge  this  passage  occurs: 
"  Man  sieht  also  dass  das  Fibrinogen  von  Hammarsten  in  Plasma 
einen  Yorganger  hat,  welche  andere  Eigenschaften  besitzt,  und  ich 
beselchne  diese  Substans  als  *  B-fibrinogen.'  "  The  differences  between 
the  two  bodies  here  referred  to  are  precisely  those  mentioned  in  the 
abstract  of  the  Groonian  lecture,  and  are  shortly  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  B-fibrinogen  does  not  clot  with  fibrin  ferment,  but  it  does  clot 
with  leucocytes  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  cells. 

(6.)  It  clots  With  substances  which  can  be  obtained  from  these 
animal  and  vegetable  cells  in  larg^  quantities,  by  extraction 
with  water.     These  substances  I  call  tissue  fibrinogens. 

(e.)  It  further  clots  with  lecithin. 

Hammarsten's  fibrinogen,  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  properties 
of  tiiiB  body,  does  not  clot  with  leucocytes  or  other  animal  or  vegetable' 
cells,  nor  does  it  clot  with  the  substances  called  tissue  fibrinogens 
nor  wtUi  lecithin. 

I  would  here  add  that  the  fibrinogen  in  most  transudation  flaids  is 
similar  to  Hammarsten's  fibrinogen.  I  have  clearly  indicated  these 
di&rences  in  previous  publications. 

m.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Halliburton's  remark  on  the  relation  of 
lecithin  to  clotting,  I  may  say  that  it  not  only  gives  rise  to  clotting  in 
peptone  plasma  and  cooled  plasma,  but  in  a  solution  of  fibrinogen 
isolated  from  salt  plasma  and  in  the  plasma  obtained  from  the  blood 
after  the  injection  of  tissue  fibrinogen.  In  discassin^  the  experi- 
ments on  the  behaviour  of  cooled  blood  towards  lecithin.  Dr.  Halli- 
burton does  not  recount  the  details  of  the  experiments,  and  hence  he 
conveys  a  misleading  impression  of  the  same.  It  is  necessary  for 
these  experiments  to  use  a  finely  particulate  and  yet  thick  emulsion 
of  lecithin,  for  the  following  very  obvious  reasons.  The  lecithin  is 
insoluble  in  the  salt  solution  into  which  the  blood  is  received,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  being  received  into  a  relatively  small  quantity 
of  the  salt  solution,  the  lecithin  does  not  come  into  contact  with  all 
the  plasma  unless  a  fine  thick  emulsion  be  used. 

The  fact  that  fluids  free  from  lecithin  produce  clotting,  in  no  way 
disproves  the  contention  that  lecithin  is  an  essential  iac^AT  m  ^q%j^- 
iMtioD,  nnce  every  varietjr  of  fibrinogen  contalna  lecitiYnn.    \i^cA^iXiv[k 
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is,  next  to  proteid,  tlie  most  widely  distributed  snbstanoe  in  tlie 
animal  organism.  As  Hammarsten  has  well  said,  "  it  has  been  foond 
wherever  it  has  been  looked  for."  Whenever  I  have  stated  thatlecitiun 
is  present  in  any  fibrinogen,  I  have  prepared  it  and  tested  for  it  m 
the  way  I  have  previously  repeatedly  described  in  the  papers  Dr. 
Halliburton  quotes. 

lY.  The  criticisms  which  Dr.  Halliburton  passes  npon  my  dis- 
covery that  tissue  fibrinogens  cause  intravascular  clotting  when 
injected  into  the  living  circulation,  can  hardly  be  regarded  seriously ; 
for  he  asserts  that  the  tissue  fibrinogen  is  a  slimy  mass,  and  causes 
clotting  by  mechanically  plugging  the  vessels,  whereas  if  he  had 
repeated  my  experiments  he  would  have  found  (1)  that  the  fibrinogen 
is  not  at  all  slimy,  and  (2)  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  cause 
dotting  mechanically,  since  it  passes  through  the  right  heart,  then 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  next  the  left  heajrt  and  aorta,  and  finallj 
the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal  before  it  first  causes  clotting, 
t.e.,  in  the  portal  vein  in  the  dog. 


IV.  "Note  on  the  Volumetric  Determination  of  Uric  Acid.**  By 
A.  M.  GOSSAGE,  B.A.,  Oxon.  Communicated  by  Professor 
J.  BuRDON  Sanderson,  F.E.S.    Received  May  29, 1888. 

Dr.  Haycraft  has  recently  proposed  a  method  for  the  volumetric 
determination  of  uric  acid  in  urine  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1885,  2, 
p.  1100)  which  has  great  advantages  over  all  former  methods  in  that  it 
is  much  quicker  and  easier  to  manage.  The  uric  acid  from  25  c.c.  of 
nrine  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  after  previous  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate  (to  prevent  reduction)  and  ammonia  (to  dissolve 
silver  chloride,  &c.) ;  this  precipitate  is  then  collected,  washed,  and 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  this  solu- 
tion ascertained  by  Volhard's  method,  i.e.,  titration  with  ammonium 
sulphocyanate  ;  from  this  the  amount  of  uric  acid  can  be  calculated. 
**  In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  process,"  he  says,  "  I  prepared 
several  solutions  of  acid  urate  of  sodium  of  known  strength.  To 
these  I  added  various  quantities  of  common  salt,  magnesium  sulphate, 
and  phosphate  of  soda  in  order  to  imitate  as  far  as  possible  the 
urinary  secretion.  On  estimating  the  nric  acid  in  these  solutions,  H 
obtained  wonderfully  correct  results.  In  all  cases  not  much  mor^ 
than  a  milligramme  was  lost  during  the  process,  and  may  be  simpl 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  salt  of  uric  acid  is  absolutely  in 

soluble In  order  further  to  test  its  accuracy,  50  c.c.  oj 

an'ne  were  divided  into  two  equal  portions ;  to  the  first  25  c.c.  of  f 
Molntion  of  acid  urate  of  Bodium  oi  "knoYni  %^jr«ii\^  "^et^  ^'^rA.-^ 
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the  second  25  o.c.  of  wuter  were  added.  When  estimated  the  two 
fluids  should  show  a  difference  equal  to  the  quantity  of  salt  added." 
Results  very  closely  corresponding  to  this  were  obtained. 

These  results  do  not  agree  with  results  obtained  by  Salkowski 
(Pfluger's  *Archiv/  vol.  6,  1872,  p.  210)  and  Maly  (Pfliiger's 
'  Archiv/  vol.  6,  p.  201).  Salkowski  proposed  a  volumetric  method 
for  the  determination  of  uric  acid,  very  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
Dr.  Haycraft ;  in  this  he  added  excess  of  silver  nitrate  and  estimated 
the  excess  of  silver  pi-esent.  He  gave  up  this  method,  however,  as 
on  examining  the  silver  precipitate  obtained  from  urine,  after  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  phosphates  by  magnesia  mixture,  he  found 
that  it  contained  magnesium  as  well  as  silver,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  magnesium  to  silver  varied  considerably  in  precipitetes  from 
different  urines,  though  constant  for  the  same  urine.  Haycraft  con- 
siders that  the  presence  and  variation  in  amount  of  magnesium  in 
these  precipitates  may  be  due  to  varying  quantities  of  magnesium 
ammoninm  phosphate  in  them.  This  is,  however,  impossible,  as  the 
phosphates  were  precipitated  by  Salkowski  previously,  and  the  urine 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  filtration  to  ensure  their 
complete  separation.  Salkowski's  results  were  confirmed  by  Maly, 
who  found  that  if  in  the  presence  of  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  and  ammonium,  a  solution  of  a  urate  be  precipitated  by 
silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate  contains  these  metals  as  urates  as  well  as 
silver  urate. 

As  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  Haycraft's  method,  I  examined  samples 
of  various  urines  both  by  his  method  and  by  Salkowski's  method, 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  reliable,  and  the 
accuracy  of  which  has  been  proved  by  experimental  evidence.  This 
method  consists  in  taking  250  c.c.  of  urine,  adding  50  c.c.  of  magnesia 
mixture  to  precipitate  phosphates,  and  then  adding  to  240  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  (which  are  equivalent  to  200  c.c.  of  the  urine)  silver  nitrate 
to  precipitate  the  uric  acid.  This  precipitate  of  silver  urate  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  being  suspended  in  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  acidified,  filtered  hot,  and  evaporated  to  small  bulk, 
and  the  uric  acid  allowed  to  crystallise  out.  These  crystals  are  then 
dried  and  weighed.     The  following  results  were  obtained : — 


1.% 
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1  C.C.  NH^CNS  = 

=  000168  Uric  Acid. 

£xpt. 

Salkowski  (200  c.c.  urine). 

Hajcraft  (25  c.c.  urine). 

Quantity  of  uric 
acid  obtained. 

Mean  per- 
centage. 

No.  of  c.c.  of 
NH4ON8  re- 
quired. 

Mean 

equiralent 

quaniitjof 

uric  add. 

1 

Per- 
centage. 

I. 

0-168  gr. 

0  084 

(a)  16*2c.c. 
\h)  16-3    „ 

►  0027 

0  108 

II. 

0-07    gr. 

0  035 

(«.)  11 -80.0. 
(*.)  11-4    „ 
\c)  11  0    ,. 

* 

>  0  019 

0  076 

IlI.-[ 

(a.)  0-098    gr. 
(*.)  0  1045  „ 

\  0  051 

la,)  12 -3  CO. 
(A.)   12  1    „ 

1  0-0205 

I 

0062 

IV.- 

(a.)  0  -068  gp. 
\h.)  0-073  „ 

j    0035 

(a.)  10-7  CO. 
(*.)   11  1    „ 

1  0-018 

0  072 

V.- 

(a.)  0  -164  gp. 
(*.)  0-160  „ 
(c.)  0-165   „ 

>  0-08 

(a.)  16  -3  CO. 
(*.)  16-4    „ 

1  0027 

0-108 

The  resnlte  obtained  by  Haycraft's  method  were  always  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  obtained  by  Salkowski's.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  Dr.  Haycraft  has  assnmed  that  the  silver  precipitate  from 
nrine  consists  of  an  nrate  containing  only  1  atom  of  silver  in  the 
molecule,  whereas  the  proportion  of  silver  in  this  precipitate  is 
always  larger,  and  varies  in  amount  in  different  urines.  If  we  assume 
that  the  precipitate  contains  2  atoms  of  silver  in  a  molecule  of  urate 
and  divide  the  results  obtained  by  Haycraft's  method  by  two,  we  see 
that  in  two  cases  they  are  about  equal  to,  in  the  rest  less  than  those 
obtained  by  Salkowski's  method.  The  proportion  of  the  results 
obtained  by  one  method  to  those  obtained  by  the  other  varies.  This 
agrees  with  the  results  of  Salkowski's  researches,  from  which  one 
would  expect  that  the  results  obtained  by  Haycraft's  method  would 
not  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  results  obtained  by  Salkowski's, 
and  that  the  halves  of  the  results  by  the  former  method  woold  be 
lower  than,  in  most  cases,  those  obtained  by  the  latter. 
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*'  On  the  Effects  of  Increased  Arterial  Pressure  on  the  Mam- 
maUan  Heart"  By  JOHN  A.  McWiLLlABi,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Communicated  by  Professor  M.  FOSTER,  Sec.  ILS.  Received 
May  30, 1888. 

'he  following  is  a  short  prehminarj  statement  of  some  of  the  main 
ts  elicited  in  the  course  of  a  recent  investigation.  The  experiments 
76  conducted  on  chloroformed  cats.  The  thorax  was  laid  open, 
ificial  respiration  being  maintained,  and  the  action  of  the  aaricles 
1  ventricles  was  recorded  by  means  of  the  graphic  method.  The 
itraction  of  the  heart  in  ordinary  circnmstances  having  been 
served  and  registered,  the  arterial  pressure  was  raised  by  constrict- 
\  or  clamping  the  last  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta — usually  for  a 
riod  of  4 — 8  seconds.  Clamping  for  longer  periods  was  often 
x)mpanied  by  convulsive  movements  of  the  animal. 
The  results  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — 
Ihey  fall  into  one  or  other  of  two  categories  according  as  to  whether 
)  medullary  cardio-inhibitory  mechanism  is  (I)  f  nnctioually  active 
controlling  the  heart's  action,  or  is  (II)  incapable  of  affecting  the 
diac  beat.  The  latter  condition  is  one  that  may  result  from 
*ions  causes,  such  as  (a)  section  of  the  vagus  nerves  or  paralysis  of 
ir  function  through  the  influence  of  drugs,  Ac;  (6)  depression  or 
alysis  of  the  medullary  cardio-iuhibitory  centre,  brought  about  by 
gs  or  by  other  causes. 

.  In  the  first-mentioned  condition,  when  the  cardie- inhibitory 
3hanism  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  heart's  action,  a  marked 
!  of  the  arterial  pressure  (such  as  results  from  compression  of  the 
sendiog  aorta)  causes,  as  Marej  has  shown,  a  slowing  of  the  cardiac 
thm. 

find  that  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  also  causes  marked  changes  in 
contraction  force  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  For  a  short  time  (a  few 
>nds,  1,  2,  3,  ^.),  after  clamping  of  the  descending  aorta  there 
nrs  an  augmentation  in  the  strength  of  the  beat — especially  of  the 
tricular  beat ;  meanwhile  the  rhythm  has  become  slower  than 
)re  (fig.  1). 

'hen  there  occurs  a  more  or  less  sudden  change.  The  auricular 
tractions  undergo  a  striking  diminution  in  force.  They  remain 
eebled  until  the  compression  of  the  aorta  has  been  discontinued 
L  the  blood  pressure  has  fallen;  then  they  gradually  recover, 
ugh  the  process  of  recovery  may  not  always  begin  at  once  (figs.  1 
I  2). 
"be  changes  in  the  vertiricular  action  consequent  TTpOTi  cXo^tsce^  o^ 
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the  descending  aorta  do  not  run  parallel  with  those  occurring  in  the 
auricles.  The  ventrioles,  while  they  beat  more  sl)wl7  than  before, 
nsuAllj  beat  macli  fn/ore  strongly  even  when  the  anricnlar  contraction 
has  become  markedly  weakened  (fig.  1).  Depression  o{  the  ventricular 
force  may  occnr,  bat  it  comes  considerably  later  than  the  anricnlar 
depression,  and  is  very  mach  slighter  in  degree  (fig.  3) .  The  slow 
stix>xig  ventricolar  systoles  are  able  to  empty  the  cavity  of  the  left 
Yentricle  when  systoles  of  less  strength  fail  to  do  so — as  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  recording  lever  often  fails  to  descend  to  the  ordinary 
level  in  the  interval  between  the  contractions  (fig.  1).  When  the 
descending  aorta  has  been  released  and  the  pressure  has  fallen,  a 
period  of  marked  cardiac  acceleration  often  succeeds;  during  tliis 
acceleration,  the  individual  ventricular  beats  are  much  diminished  in 
force  (fig.  3). 

The  above-mentioned  cardiac  changes  attendant  on  a  sudden  rise  of 

arterial  pressure  are  brought  about  through  the  medullary  cardio- 

inhibitory  centre  and  the  vagus  nerves.     They  are  of  such  a  nature 

that  while  the  ventricles  are  contracting  slowly  and  powerfully  in 

such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  their  contents  in  spite  of  the 

increased  arterial  pressure,  there  occurs  a  striking  change  in  the 

action  of  the  auricles  involving  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of 

blood  pumped  into  the  ventricles  and  the  degree  in  which  the  latter 

are  distended  just  before  their  systole.     Hence  the  quantity  of  blood 

thrown  out  by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  systemic  arteries  is  much 

diminished,  and  the  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  is  in  some  measure 

counteracted  and  controlled. 

II.  In  conditions  where  the  medullary  cardio-inhibitory  mechanism 
has  ceased  to  exert  any  c«ontrolling  influence  upon  the  heart  (e.g.y 
after  section  of  both  vagi),  the  effects  following  a  sudden  rise  of 
arterial  pressure  are  entirely  different  from  those  above  described. 

^larey  showed  that  there  was  no  very  constant  relation  between 
the  i-ate  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure 
after  section  of  the  vagi ;  some  degree  of  acceleration  w^as  comniouly 
observed. 

Examining  the  cardiac  change  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  I 
find  that  after  section  of  the  vagi  or  paralysis  of  the  medullary 
cardio-inhibitory  mechanism,  a  sudden  rise  of  arterial  pressure  causes 
no  very  strikins^  or  constant  change  in  the  heart's  rhythm  ;  frequently 
there  is  tUght  acceleration.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  cha- 
netarifltio  changes  in  the  contraction  force  above  descril^ed  (under  I). 
Ab  regards  the  strength  and  character  of  the  cardiac  action,  there  are 
two  conditions  to  be  noted. 

(1.)  The  heart  may  at  each  systole  be  able  to  discharge  its  contents 
in  normal  or  approximately  normal  fashion.    Tn  buc\i  cv:c\ra^\>^T:^^^^ 
the  principal  change  to  be  observed  in  a  vigoroua  \ieart  \a  %.  mabcVfc^ 
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mcrease   in    the   force   of   the    beat,    at    least    in   the  rentriclee 
(fig-  4). 


(2.)  On  the  other  hand  the  relation  of  the  rentricaUr  power  to 
the  arterial  reeietance  may  be  snob  that  the  left  ventricle  is  not  able 
to  expel  its  contents  at  each  beat  in  the  normal  fashion.  The  record- 
ing lever  foils  to  descend  to  the  nsaal  level  between  the  contractions ; 
it  remains  elerated  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  ordinary  base 

The  resnlta  occnrring  in  both  the  conditions  referred  to — (1)  and 
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(2) — are  not  obviated  by  section  of  all  the  visible  branches  of  the 
annnlns  of  Yienssens,  and  of  the  vago-sympathetic  in  the  neck  and 
thoi*ax.  They  appear  to  depend  on  properties  of  the  heart  itself,  and 
not  on  the  influence  of  extra-cardiac  nerves. 


DESOEIPTION  OF  FiaUBES. 

Fig-.  1. — ^Tncing  of  surioles  and  Tentrioles,  showing  effeoti  of  cUanpiog  dnnewiding 
aorta  (Ao.)<  In  the  Tontricular  tracing  the  upward  morement  indicates  con- 
traction ;  in  the  auricular  tracing  the  downward  morement  indicates  con- 
traction.   The  time  tracing  shows  half  seconds. 

Fio.  2. — Tracing  of  auricles.  Downward  morement  indicates  contraction.  Descend- 
ing aorta  clamped  at  the  point  marked  I,  and  released  at  f .  Time  marker 
indicates  half  seconds. 

Fia.  8. — Tracing  of  auricles  and  rentricles.  In  the  ventricular  tracing  contraction 
is  represented  by  the  upward  movement,  in  the  auricular  tracing  by  the 
downward  morement.  Time  marker  shows  half  seconds.  Clamping  of 
descending  aorta. 

Fio.  4. — Tracing  of  rentricles ;  upward  morement  indicates  contraction.  Increase 
in  size  of  beats  during  the  closure  of  the  descending  aorta.  Time  marker 
indicates  half  seconds. 

Fio.  5. — Tracings  of  auricles,  rentricles  and  blood-pressure  in  left  carotid  artery. 
The  lowest  tracing  marks  the  time  in  half  seconds.    The  lerel  of  the  rentri- 
cular  tracing  rises  during  closure  of  the  descending  aorta ;  there  is  incom.^ 
plete  emptying  of  the  left  rentricle  at  each  sjstole. 
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June  14,  1888. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  ROSSE,  Vice-President^  in  the 

Chair. 

• 
The  Right  Hon.  John  Hay  Athol  Macdonald  (Lord  Advocate), 

Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  Mr.  James  Thomson  Bottomlej,  Mr.  Charles 

Vernon  Boys,  Professor  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  Professor  Charles 

Lapworth,  Professor  William  Ramsay,  Mr.  Thomas  Pridgin  Teale, 

Mr.  William  Topley,  Professor  Henry  Marshall  Ward,  and  Mr.  William 

Henry  White  were  admitted  into  the  Society, 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

L  "  The  Minimum-point  of  Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic 
Couple."    By  G.  Gore,  F.R.S.    Received  May  26,  1888. 

In  a  previoas  con^onication  on  ^'  The  Effect  of  Chlorine  on  the 
Electromotive  Force  of  a  Voltaic  Couple "  ('  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,' 
May  3rd,  1888),  I  described  a  phenomenon  which  I  now  venture  to 
term  the  "  Minimum-point  of  Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic 
Coaple.''  In  that  description  a  *'  thermo-electric  pile  "  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  couple,  whilst  finding  the  **  minimum-point  of  change." 
As  very  few  persons  possess  a  thermo-electric  pile  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  I  have  devised  and  employed  the  following  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  the  use  of  the  pile  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Take  a  voltaic  couple,  composed  of  an  unamalgamated  strip  or 
stout  wire  of  zinc  or  magnesium  (the  latter  is  usually  the  best),  and 
a  small  sheet  of  platinum,  immersed  in  distilled  water ;  balance  its 
electric  potential  through  an  ordinary  galvanometer  by  that  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  couple  composed  of  portions  of  the  same  specimens  of 
the  same  metals,  immersed  the  same  moment  as  the  other  pair  in  a 
separate  quantity  of  the  same  water,  and  gradually  add  to  one  of  the 
two  cells  sufficiently  small  and  known  quantities  of  an  adequately 
weak  solution  of  known  strength  in  a  portion  of  the  same  water,  of 
the  substance  to  be  used,  until  the  balance  is  upset,  and  take  note  of 
iie  proportioDS  of  the  substance  and  of  -wat^r  then  contained  in  that 
cell.     It  IB  more  easy  to  BucceaaiNeVy  ^uV^  \\mwi  \ft  ^TiGOifisaivi^'^ 
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rengthen  the  solutions,  and  thns  arrive  at  the  "  minimnm-point." 
he  method  is  a  little  less  accurate  than  the  one  in  which  a  thermo- 
le  is  employed. 

By  means  of  this  method,  using  a  couple  composed  of  magnesium- 
atinnm  in  distilled  water,  I  have  found  the  following  '^  Minimum- 
Mnts  of  Change  of  Voltaic  Potential,"  in  solutions  of  potassic 
iloride,  potassic  chlorate,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorine.  I  selected 
lese  suhetances  because  they  were  representative  ones,  suitable  to 
Laid  results  for  comparison,  and  because  they  gave  extreme  and 
itermediate  magnitudes  of  the  effect.  The  results  are  compared 
ith  those  obtained  with  a  Mg  +  Pt  couple  and  the  thermopile. 

Potassic  Chloride f  KCl. 

Solation  at  18^  C. ;  "  minimum-point"  lay  between  1  part  in  3875 
nd  4650  parts  of  water;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  thermopile,  with 
[le  solution  at  17°  C,  "  minimum-point"  between  1  in  3875  and 
305. 

Potassic  Chlorate,  KGIO,. 

Solution  at  19^  C. ;  '*  minimum-point"  between  in  1  in  4650  and  5166 
nd  with  the  pile,  solution  at  18^  C,  between  1  in  4920  and  5470. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl. 

Solution  at  17°  C;  "  minimum-point "  between  1  in  516,666  and 
64,285  ;  and  by  aid  of  the  pile,  solution  at  19°  C,  between  1  in 
16,666  and  574,074. 

Chlorine  J  CI. 

Solution  at  18°  C. ;  "  minimum-point"  between  1  in  15,656,500,000 
nd  19,565,210,000 ;  and  with  the  pile,  solution  at  12*5°  C,  between 

in  17,000  milUoifs  and  17,612  miUions. 

These  results  show  the  great  degree  of  delicacy  of  each  method,  and 
he  extremely  large  difference  of  proportion  of  different  substances 
equired  to  upset  the  balance.     The  two  methods  agree. 

By  employing  a  great  variety  of  dissolved  substances,  I  have 
3nnd  that  nearly  every  such  substance  has  a  minimam  proportion 
elow  which  it  has  no  apparent  effect  npon  the  electromotive  force  of 
,  MgPt  or  ZnPt  couple  in  distilled  water;  and  this  proportion 
ppears  to  be  a  constant  number,  dependent  only  upon  very  simple 
onditions,  viz.,  unchanging  composition  of  the  voltaic  couple  and 
iquid,  a  uniform  temperature,  and  employing  the  same  galvanometer. 
?he  apparently  constant  numbers  thus  obtained  may  probably  be 
ised  as  tests  of  the  purity  or  of  the  uniformity  of  composition  of 
lissolved  substances. 

The  " minimum'pomt**  and  degree  of   BenB\t\veii«»a  '^wrvfc^  'wnJCsv, 
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1st,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  liqnid ;  2nd,  the  kind  of  pontiye 
metal ;  3rd,  to  a  less  degree  with  the  kind  of  negative  metal ;  4th, 
the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  positive  metal,  and  at  that  of 
the  negative  one ;  and  5th,  with  the  kind  of  galvanometer  employed. 

The  order  of  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  or  magnitude  of  the 
''  minimum-point "  is  manifestly  related  to  that  of  degree  of  chemical 
energy  of  the  liquid,  and,  therefore,  also  to  the  atomic  and  molecular 
weights  of  the  dissolved  substances,  and  to  the  ordinary  chemical 
groups  of  halogens.  With  cei*tain  exceptions,  it  is  also  distinctlj 
related  to  the  amounts  of  chemical  heat.  The  greater  the  degree  of 
free  chemical  energy  of  the  dissolved  substance,  and  the  g^reater  its 
action  upon  the  positive  metal,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  it 
required  to  upset  the  balance.  The  proportion  necessary  for  this 
purpose  probably  represents  a  fixed  amount  of  voltaic  energy  in  all 
cases,  viz.,  the  amount  necessary  to  overcome  the  mechanical  inertia 
of  the  needle  of  the  particular  galvanometer  employed. 

As  the  "  minimum-point "  of  a  chemically  active  substance  dis- 
solved in  water  is  usually  much  altered  by  adding  almost  any  soluble 
substance  to  the  mixture,  measurements  of  that  point  in  a  number  of 
liquids  at  a  given  temperature  with  the  same  voltaic  pair  and  galvano- 
meter, will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  the  state  of  combiuatioD 
and  degree  of  chemical  freedom  of  substances  dissolved  in  water. 


IL  •'  On  the  Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic  Couple  by  Varia- 
tion of  Strength  of  its  Liquid."  By  G.  Gore,  F.R.S. 
Received  May  31,  1888. 

Having  found  a  thermo-electric,  pile  (see  'Birmingham  Phil. 
Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  4,  p.  130)  convenient  in  detecting  and  measuring 
small  changes  of  voltaic  potential  ('  Boy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  May  3rd,  1888), 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  measure  by  the 
method  of  balance  the  above  phenomenon  in  various  liquids. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  measurements  thus  made  of 
the  influence  of  varying  quantities  of  different  substances  upon  the 
electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic  couple  composed  of  zinc  and  platinuns- 
immersed  in  distilled  water : — 
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Table  I.— KClOs  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  16''  G. 


Gtbihs. 

Volte. 

Ghrains. 

Volts. 

89 
86 
38 
30 
27 
24 
21 

1*0228 

» 

» 

18 

15 

12 

9 

6 

3 

• 

1  0171 
1*0142 
1-0056 
0*9999 
0*9828 
0*9282 

The  strongest  of  tlie  above  solutions  was  a  saturated  one. 


Table  H.— Ditto  at  10**  0. 


0nms. 

Volts. 

Chums. 

Volts. 

3 

2-7 

2-4 

0-9282 
0*9227 
0-9198 

2*1 

1-8 

Water  alone. 

0  -9170 
0*9084 

The  electromotiye  force  gradnallj  increased  with  the  strength  of  the 
solution  until  21  grains  of  the  salt  had  been  added ;  it  then  remained 
uniform  up  to  the  point  of  saturation.  The  total  increase  of  electro- 
motiye force  was  01 144  volt.  The  smallest  proportion  of  salt 
required  to  upset  the  balance  of  the  couple  was  1  part  in  between 
221  and  258  parts  of  water. 


Table  HL— KCl  in  465  grains  of  water  at  12°  C. 


Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

147 

1*15436 

67 

1  -15436 

129 

ft 

39 

It 

111 

91 

21 

It 

93 

t* 

3 

tt 

75 

it 

« 

The  BtroDgeat  of  these  solutions  was  saturated  m\Ai  V\^q  ^^*. 
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Table  IV.— Ditto  at  8°  0. 


Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

0  003 
0  -002667 
0 -002384 
0-002001 
0  001668 
0  -001335 

1-1546 
1  1171 
10543 
10943 
1080 
1  0514 

i 

0  -001001 
0  000669 
0 -000336 
0 -000224 
0  000112 
Water. 

10228 
0*9942 
0-987 

t» 
>t 

The  electromotiye  force  gradually  increased  with  the  strength  of 
the  solution  up  to  0*002  grain  of  the  salt,  then  decreased,  and  afte^ 
wards  increased  again  up  to  0*003  grain,  and  then  remained  constant 
until  the  saturation  point  was  attained.  The  total  increase  of  electro- 
motive force  was  0*21736  yolt.  The  minimum  proportion  of  chloride 
necessary  to  upset  the  balance  of  potential  of  the  couple  lay  betweea 
1  part  in  695,067  and  1,390,134  parts. 

Table  v.— HCl  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  16-5°  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

0-15 
0*1407 
0  1313 
0  1219 
0  -1125 
0  10314 
0  09377 
0  0844     * 
0  -07502 
0  06565 

1  -3487 
1*2945 
1-2459 
1 -2373 
11916 
1  1615 

>> 
i» 

>> 

0  05628 
0-04691 
0  03754 
0-02816 
0  -01879 
0-00942 

1  1715 

1-1668 
1 -1515 
1*1429 
1-1286 

0*00005 
0*0000474 
Water. 

1-0228 
0-9799 

t» 

The  electromotive  force  increased  gradually  with  the  strength  o^ 
the  solution  up  to  0*06565  grain  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  then  remained 
constant  until  0*  10314  grain  had  betsn  added,  and  then  increased  u^ 
to  the  strongest  solution  employed.  The  total  increase  of  electro^ 
motive  force  was  0*3688  volt.  The  smallest  proportion  of  the  anhydrous 
acid  required  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  couple  lay  between  1  par^ 
in  9,300,000  and  9,388,185  parts  of  water. 
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Table  VI.— Bromine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  12-5°  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Qrains. 

Volte. 

20  10 

1-9746 

9-84 

1-9089 

18-39 

1-9603 

8-18 

1-8974 

16-68 

1  -9517 

6-42 

1  -8775 

14-97 

1-9403 

4-71 

1  -8715 

13-26 

1 -9317 

3  00 

1-8743 

11-65 

1-9203 

'he  strongest  of  these  solutions  was  a  saturated  one.     The  electro- 
ive  force  first  decreased  and  then  increased  almost  regularly  with 
strength  of  the  liquid  up  to  the  saturation  point.     The  total 
>ant  of  increase  was  0*13  volt. 


Table  VII.— Ditto  at  16**  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

3  0 

1-8746 

1-5 

1-7400 

2-85 

1  -8173 

1-35 

91 

2-7 

1  -7973 

1-2 

tf 

2-55 

1-7887 

1-05 

1 -7229 

2-4 

1 -7687 

0-9 

1-7200 

2-25 

1 -7573 

0-75 

1-7172 

2  1 

if 

0-6 

1 -7027 

1-95 

1-7458 

0-45 

»t 

1-8 

»> 

0-3 

»> 

1-65 

• 
ft 

016 

tf 

!y  gradually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  liquid,  the  eleotro- 
ive  force  at  first  remained  uniform,  then  increased,  remained 
torm  again,  then  gradually  increased,  finally  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
1  increase  was  0*1719  volt. 


Table  Vin.— Ditto  at  13-7"  C. 


Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

oonai 

0 -0003605 
0  000321 
0  0002815 
0  000242 
0-0002025 
0  000168       1 

1-2888 

1  -2802 
1-2745 
1-2459 
1  -2316 
1-1944 

0 -0001235 
0  000084 
0-0000445 

1-1053 
11515 
1  1086 

0-0000081 

0  000005 

Water. 

0-937 

\ 

f.  XUY, 


%    ^ 
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By  regularly  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solution,  the  electro- 
motive foitse  at  first  increased  very  rapidly,  then  with  decreasing 
rapidity,  and  finally  remained  uniform.  The  total  increase  wu 
0*38  volt.  The  smallest  proportion  of  bromine  required  to  upse^ 
the  balance  lay  bet^veen  1  in  77,500,000  and  84,545,000  parts  oi 
water. 

With  each  of  these  substances,  and  with  all  others  which  I  have 
examined,  a  gradual  and  regular  increase  of  strength  of  the  solution 
from  the  weakest  up  to  a  saturated  one,  was  attended  by  a  more  or 
less  irregular  change  of  electromotive  force. 

By  plotting  the  quantities  of  dissolved  substance  as  ordinates  to 
the  electromotive  forces  as  abscissae,  each  substance  or  mixture  of 
substances  in  every  case  yielded  a  difEerent  curve  of  variation  of 
electromotive  force  by  uniformly  changing  the  strength  of  its  sok- 
tioQ.     With  a  given  voltaic  couple  at  a  given  temperature,  the  ourvs 
was  constant  and  characteristic  of  the  substance.     As  the  least  addi- 
tion of  a  soluble  foreign  substance  greatly  changed  the  *'  minimum- 
point,**  and  altered  the   curve   of  variation  of  potential,  both  the 
curve  and  the  minimum  proportion  of  a  substance  required  to  upset 
the  voltaic  balance  may  probably  be  used  as  tests  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  substance,  and  as  means  of  examining  its  state  of 
combination  when  dissolved.     By  varying  the  strength  of  the  solati(m 
at  each  of  the  metals  separately,  a  curve  of  change   of  potential 
was  obtained  for  each  positive   metal,  but  not  for  every  negatiTS 
one. 


III.  *'  Influence  of  the  Chemical  Energy  of  Electrolytes  upoB 
the  *  Minimum  Point  *  and  Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic 
Couple  in  Water.*'    By  G.  Gore,  F.R.S.    Received  June  7, 

1888. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  May  3rd,  1888,  on  *'  The 
Effect  of  Chlorine  upon  the  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Voltaic 
Couple,*'  and  in  a  subsequent  one  on  '*The  Minimum  Point  of 
Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic  Couple,"  I  have  shown  that  by 
opposing  to  each  other  two  currents  of  equal  electromotive  force  from 
two  perfectly  similar  couples  of  magnesium-platinum  or  ziuo- 
platinum  in  distilled  water,  and  gradually  adding  to  one  of  the  ceU* 
sufficiently  minute  quantities  of  a  suitable  substance,  such  as 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble  salt,  <&c.,  the  voltaic  balance 
ia  not  disturbed  until  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  the  substance 
baa  been  added,  and  that  the  pTOipor^^otv  t^q^oco^  Xa  \s»  «dded  ^ 
exeeaaively  small  (about  1  in  17,000  TX^YOi^a^  m  ^IJcl^  o«»  ^'l  ^S^^sc®^ 
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b  Tnagnesium-platinxLin  couple,  and  extremely  different  with 
snbstances. 

iie  present  paper  my  object  is  to  describe  a  few  similar  experi* 
made  to  examine  the  inflaence  of  liquids  of  different  chemical 
sition,  upon  this  phenomenon  and  upon  the  degrees  of  electro- 
»  force  produced  bj  further  additions  of  the  substances.  All 
intions  were  made  with  distilled  water,  and  the  substitnces 
jred  were  of  considerable  degree  of  purity.  The  voltaic  cell 
;ed  in  each  case  of  zinc  and  platinum  in  distilled  water,  and  its 
•motive  force  was  balanced  by  that  of  a  suitable  thermo-electric 
)ee  'Proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society/ 
p.  130),  and  the  measurements  made  under  that  condition. 

electromotive  force  of  a  ziuc-platinum  couple  in  ordinary 
id  water  at  16^  G.  is  about  1*088  volt ;  provided  the  zinc  is  free 
ixide,  and  the  platinum  contains  no  absorbed  hydrogen.  The 
ce  of  hydrogen  (not  removable  by  rubbing  but  removable  by 
g  to  redness)  may  reduce  the  electromotive  force  to  0*91  volt, 
film  of  oxide  upon  the  zinc  may  reduce  it  1  or  2  per  cent., 

carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  water  from  the  air,  &c,,  may 
se  it  about  2  per  cent.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  very 
measurements  of  electromotive  force  are  necessary,  these  cir- 
anoes  have  to  be  considered.  In  the  present  case  the  measure- 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  intended. 
3ries  of  measurements  were  made  with  a  zinc-platinum  couple 
ter,  adding  uniform  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  up  to 
rmin  per  465  grains  of  water,  and  heating  the  platinum  to 
is  previous  to  each  measurement.  The  variations  of  electro- 
3  force  obtained  were  nearly  the  same  as  when  the  platinum  was 
ated,  the  only  material  difference  being  that  the  electromotive 
throughout  was  about  O'lO  volt  higher. 

following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  upon  the 
Lce  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  liquid.  The  numbers  are 
bed  for  the  influence  of  hydrogen  absorbed  by  the  platinum. 

Table  I.— KIO3  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  15°  C. 


ins. 

Volts. 

GrainB. 

Volts. 

Gruins. 

Volte. 

•05 

1-40586 

22  05 

1-26 

705 

1*1466 

•05 

1  -36296 

19  05 

1-2428 

4  05 

1-1313 

•05 

1  -3172 

16-05 

1-2085 

105 

11370 

•05 

1  2829 

13-05 

1-2028 

0-94 

1*0884 

•05 

1-2743 

10-05 

114 

water 

M 

strongest  solution   employed  was   a   Baturatted    OTi<e.     ^qtqx 
t  solutions,  each  weaker    than   0*94  grain^  ga^^^  ^^^   «nb^^ 
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electromotive  force  as  water.  The  least  proportion  of  the  iodata 
necessary  to  upset  the  balance  lay  between  1  part  in  443  and 
494  parts  of  water.  The  increase  of  electromotive  force  by  increased 
strength  of  the  solution  was  nearly  regular,  as  may  be  seen  bj 
plotting  the  quantities  of  substance  as  ordinates  to  the  electromotiTe 
forces  as  abscissas.  In  order  to  remove  any  trace  of  free  iodine,  the 
iodate  was  previously  kept  at  100*^  G.  during  one  hour ;  it  was  then 
perfectly  white  and  free  from  odour. 


Table  11.— KBrOj  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  14°  C. 


Grams. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volti. 

19-6 

1-2886 

12 

1-260 

4-5 

1 
1  3344 

18  0 

1-2743 

10-5 

•1 

3-0 

1-3O00 

16-6 

ft 

9 

1-3344 

1-6 

1-2600 

15 

1-2772 

7-5 

>i 

.  • 

•  f 

13-6 

1  -2972      , 

6 

>» 

•  • 

9  t 

The  strongest  solution  was  a  saturated  one. 


Table  III.—Ditto  at  15°  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

1-5 
1-35 
1-2066 
water 

1-260 
1-117 
1-0884 

Eight  other  solutions,  all  of  different  strengths  below  1*2006,  gav6 
the  same  electromotive  force  as  water.  The  smallest  proportion  of 
bromate  required  to  upset  the  balance  lay  between  1  in  344  and 
387  parts  of  water.  The  increase  of  electromotive  force  by  increase 
of  strength  of  the  solution  was  extremely  irregular. 

The  effects  obtained  with  solutions  of  potassic  chlorate  have  already 
been  given  in  the  paper  on  "  The  Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic 
Couple  by  Variation  of  Strength  of  its  Liquid."  The  smallest 
proportion  of  the  salt  required  to  disturb  the  voltaic  balance  l»y 
between  1  in  221  and  258  parts  of  water.  Three  solutions,  each 
weaker  than  1-8  grain  in  465  grains  of  water,  viz.,  0*09,  0*009,  and 
O'OOOQ  grain,  gave  the  same  electromotive  force  as  water. 
Tije  fol/owiug  table  sliows  tti©  Te^\i\l^o\iWTi^^VV5ti\3DLAa^grott5of 

salts: — 
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Table  IV. 

[odate,  minimum  point  of  cliange  lay  between  1  in  443  and  494. 
Bromate,  „  „  „  1  „  344    „    384. 

Shlorate,  „  „  „  1  „  221    „    258. 

Fbe  minimnm  points  of  change  of  these  three  salts  constitute  a 
ies  indicating  a  g^dation  of  degree  of  chemical  nnion  of  the 
^tive  constituent  of  the  salt  with  its  base,  feeblest  in  the  iodate, 
lermediate  with  the  bromate,  and  strongest  in  the  chlorate.  The 
)re  feebly  united  the  negative  constituent,  the  smaller  was  the 
Dportion  of  the  salt  required  to  disturb  the  voltaic  balance. 

Table  V.— KI  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  W  C. 


G'nins. 

Volte. 

QraiiiB. 

1 

Volts. 

GraiDB. 

Volte. 

762 

10584 

727 

1-1262 

692 

11728 

755 

10727 

720 

1-1442 

685 

It 

748 

10784 

718 

11685 

678 

•1 

741 

1-0899 

706 

1  1728 

• « 

• « 

734 

1-2071 

699 

1) 

• . 

. . 

The  strongest  solution  was  a  saturated  one. 


Table  VI.— Ditto  at  13*  0. 


Grains. 

1 
Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

678 
594 
510 

1 -1728 
1-1899 
1-1556 

426 
342 
258 

1-1556 

174 

90 

6 

1 -1656 
II 
1         " 

Table  VII.— Di 

tto  at  14P  ( 

1 

QnuDs. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

6-00 
5-48 

1-1556 
1-1442 

4-89 
4-29 

10584 
II 

3-69 
309 

1-0584 
II 
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Table  VTII.— Ditto  at  19*  0. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Gkuins. 

Volte. 

Orains. 

Volts. 

3  0 
2-67 

2-34 
2-01 

1-0497 
1-0583 

1-0697 
10726 

1-68 
1-35 

1-02 
0*69 

10669 
10583 

1-0697 

0-36 
0*03 

1-0697 
10716 

0-027 
water 

1*0612 

M 

The  great  solubility  of  the  salt  rendered  several  groups  of  measnre- 
ments  necessary  in  order  to  include  the  entire  range  of  solution.  The 
salt  was  odourless  and  colourless,  but  slightly  alkaline.  The  smallest 
proportion  of  the  iodide  necessary  to  change  the  balance  lay  between 
1  in  15,500  and  17,222  parts  of  wator.  The  variation  of  electro- 
motive force  with  strengtli  of  solution  was  very  irregular.  The 
greatest  electromotive  force  was  with  a  solution  containing  from 
680  to  700  grains  of  the  salt. 

Table  IX.— KBr  in  465  grains  of  Wator  at  12*5'  C. 


Q-rains. 


273 
243 
213 
183 


Volte. 


1-1442 
1  -1771 
1 -2314 
1  •2171. 


G-rains. 


153 

123 

93 

63 


Volte. 


1-2457 
1  -2314 
11485 
1-230 


Grains. 


33 
3 


Volts. 


1-280 
1  -^3  J 


The  salt  was  well  crystallised,  dry,  odourless,  and  neutral  to  test- 
paper.     The  strongest  solution  of  it  was  a  saturate  one. 

Table  X.— Ditto  at  9**  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

0-03 
0-02667 
0  -02334 
0-02001 

1-2872 
1-2729 
1*2529 
1*2443 

0  01668 
0  01335 
0-01001 
0  00669 

1-2443 
1  -3015 
1-2872 
11871 

0  00336 
water 

.  • 

1-087 

•  • 

•  • 

Six  different  strengths  of  solution,  each  weaker  than  0*0036,  gs^* 
the  same  electromotive  force  as  water.     The  smallest  proportion   ^\ 
the  salt  which  upset  the  balance  lay  between  1  part  in  66,428 
67,391  parts  of  water. 
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Table  XT.— KCl  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  12°  C. 


drains. 

Volts. 

G-reiD8. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

147 
129 
111 

1*30136 

»» 

93 
75 
67 

1-30436 
If 

39 

21 

3 

1  -30436 

»» 

ie  strongest  solution  was  a  saturated  one.  Four  other  solutions 
reen  those  of  129  and  147  grains  were  tried,  but  they  all  gave 
436  Yolt.  The  abscissaa  of  the  electromotive  forces  in  this  table 
Led  a  straight  line. 

Table  XII.— Ditto  at  8^  C. 


Iraiiii*. 

Volte. 

Onuns. 

1 

Volte. 

1 

Grains. 

Volte. 

003 

002667 

002334 

002001 

001668 

1-3056 
1-2671 
1-2048 
1-2443 
1-230 

0  -001335 
0  001001 
0000669 
0-000660 
0  000386 

1-2014 
1-1728 
1     11442 
1-087 

f» 

0-000224 

0000112 

water 

•  • 

1087 

•  • 

•  • 

[le  smallest  proportion  of  the  salt  necesaary  to  disturb  the  voltaic 
nee  lay  between  1  in  695,067  and  704,540  partes  of  water.     The 
ution  of  electromotive  force  in  these  solutions  was  not  uniform, 
tie  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  these  three  salts 
ired  to  upset  the  balance : — 


Table  XIII. 

Iodide,  between  1  in    15,500  and    17,222  parts  of  water. 
Bromide      „       1  „     66,428    „      67,391 
Chloride      „      1  „  695,067    „    704,540 


9t 


1» 


t) 


J  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  in  Table  IV,  it  will  be 
sived  that  each  of  the  haloid  salts  acted  mach  more  powerfully 

either  of  the  oxygen  ones,  and  that  the  order  of  degrees  of 
ity  in  the  two  series  was  reverse. 

nspecting  a  decomposition  of  the  chloride  solution  by  the  oouple, 

ided  a  solution  of  8  grains  of  the  salt  per  ounce  of  water  into 

^ual  portions  in  two  glass  vessels,  then  immersed  a  piece  of  zinc 

in  one  portion,  and  a  second  piece  of  the  same  wire  in  contact 

a  piece  of  platinum  in  the  other,  and  set  the  yqasaU  «»\d^«    Itl 
1 24boxira  the  liquid  containing  the  couple  wqa  doaXiVxieW^  «2^^vckS^^ 


p 
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whilst  the  other  remained  nentral.    I  have  examined  this  phenomenon 
further.) 

The  three  halogens  of  the  salts  were  now  employed  separately.  A 
saturated  solution  of  iodine  was  prepared  by  digesting  a  weighed 
amount  of  that  substance  in  a  known  volume  of  hot  distilled  water  in 
a  stoppered  glass  flask  with  continual  agitation ;  it  contained  1  part 
of  dissolved  iodine  in  3516  parts  of  water. 

Table  XIV.— Iodine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  IS'^**  C. 


Ghrains. 

Volts. 

GhrainB. 

Volta. 

Ghnins. 

1 
Volte. 

0-1320 
0  -1191 
0-1062 
0-0933 

0-0804 
0-0675 

1-374 

»i 
»» 

ft 

»» 
if 

0  0546 
0-0417 
00288 
0  0159 

1-874 

0-00016 
0  -000182 
0-000075 
water 

•  • 

•  • 

1-U694 
1088 
*t 

•  • 

•  • 

0  008 
0  0003 

1-2659 
11872 

Four  other  solutions,  weaker  than  0'000075  grain,  gave  each 
1*088  volt.  The  minimum  proportion  of  iodine  required  to  upset  the 
balance  lay  between  1  part  in  3,100,000  and  3,521,970  parts  of  water. 
Except  in  vei*y  weak  solutions,  variations  of  strength  of  the  liquid 
had  no  effect  upon  the  electromotive  force. 

The  effects  obtained  with  bromine  have  already  been  given  in  the 
paper  on  "  The  Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic  Couple  by  Variations 
of  Strength  of  its  Liquid."  The  smallest  proportion  of  that  substance 
required  to  disturb  the  balance  lay  between  1  part  in  77,500,000  and 
84,545,000  parts  of  water.  By  dissolving  bromine  in  the  proportions 
of  0-000075, 0-00015, 0000165,  and  0-00018  grain  respectively  in  13,950 
grains  of  distilled  water  at  12''C.,  the  three  first  of  these  solutions  gave 
the  same  potential  with  zinc-platinum  as  that  given  by  water,  whilst 
the  fourth  gave  0-0064  volt  greater. 

Table  XV.— Chlorine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  11°  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

GraioB. 

Volte. 

1-0695 

2*312 

0-6537 

2-3349 

0*2379 

2  8405 

1-0002 

2-3206 

0*5844 

2-382 

0-1686 

2-2862 

0-9309 

2-8349 

0-5151 

II 

0-0998 

2-2805 

0  8616 

II 

0-4458 

2*3092 

0-0300 

2-226 

0-7923 

If 

0-3765 

2-3891 

.  • 

•  • 

0-723 

2-2692 

0-3072 

2*2577 

• 

•  • 

The  strongeat  solution  was  about  tbxQe-lo\)cs\^[ia  «ibX.Tvx«Xfe^. 
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TaMe  XVI.— Ditto  at  13*  C. 


C^TBIIIB. 

VoltB. 

QraixiB. 

VolU. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

0-03 
0  027 

0*024 
0*021 

2*2261 
2*1817 

2-0469 
1*9716 

0*018 
0*015 

0-018 
0  009 

1*8457 
1-84 

1  -817 
1*7748 

0-006 
0  003 

1*7748 

0*0000003 
water 

1*18 
1  088 

Table  XVII.— Ditto  at  13°  C. 


OniuB, 

Volts. 

Gbains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

• 

Volts. 

0003 
0-0015 
0*00075 
0  000375 
0-0001875 

l-7f48 
1-6604 
1-6318 
1*5346 
1-4816 

0-0000987 
0  0000468 
0-0000234 
0  -00001172 
0*00000585 

1*4173 

1*403 

1-3887 

1-3744 

1-3605 

0  00000293 
0  000001464 
0  000000732 
water 

• . 

1*26 
1*2467 
1*1799 
1*0884 

•  • 

Table  XVIII.— Ditto  in  13,950  grains  of  Water  at  11°  C. 


Grains. 


0  00001247 
0-00001104 
0  00001069 
0*0000069 


Volts. 


1*1313 
1  *0998 
1*0884 


»f 


Grains. 


0  00000713 
0  000003565 
water 


Volts. 


1*0884 


Tbe  mode  by  which  the  chlorine- water  was  prepared  and  its  strength 
ascertained  has  been  already  described  (*Roy.  Soc.  Proc./  vol.  44, 
1888,  p.  151,  'Nature,*  vol.  38,  p.  117).  The  minimum  proportion 
of  chlorine  necessary  to  upset  the  balance  was  found  more  nearly  by 
adding  very  small  quantities  of  an  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  it 
to  the  water  until  the  required  strength  was  attained,  thus  avoiding 
the  risk  of  error  attending  more  numerous  dilutions.  The  proportion 
lay  between  1  in  1264  million  and  1300  million  parts  of  water.  The 
variation  of  electromotive  force  by  uniform  increase  of  the  strength 
of  the  solution  was  irregular. 

The  following  are  the  minimum  proportions  of  iodine,  bromine,  and 
chlorine,  arranged  for  comparison  -. — 
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Table  XIX. — ^Minimuin  Proportions. 

lodiDO,  between  1  part  in        8,100,000  and       8,521,970 
Bromine      „       1      .,  77,500,000    „        84,545,000 

Chlorine      „       1      „        1264,000,000    „    1300,000,000 

This  series  of  numbers  suggests  a  quantitative  relation  of  ihe 
"  minimum  proportions  *'  to  the  atomic  and  molecular  weights  of  the 
substances. 

On  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  two  preyioua 
groups  of  bodies,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  substance  required  to 
upset  the  voltaic  balance  was  largest  with  the  oxygen  salts,  inter- 
mediate with  the  haloid  ones,  and  least  with  the  free  elementary 
bodies.  It  was  smaller  the  greater  the  degree  of  chemical  energy  of 
the  substance ;  thus  it  was  about  400  times  less  with  chlorine  than 
with  iodine.  And  it  was  smaller  the  greater  the'degree  of  freedom 
to  exert  that  energy ;  thus  it  was  about  5,416,000  times  smallier  with 
free  chlorine  than  with  potassic  chlorate,  or  1,570,000  times  less  than 
with  the  combined  chlorine  of  the  chlomte;  and  about  185  times 
smaller  than  with  potassic  chloride,  or  88  times  less  than  with  the 
combined  chlorine  of  that  salt. 

At  the  lowest  potentials,  the  rate  of  increase  of  electromotive  force 
per  grain  of  substance  is  usually  larger  the  smaller  the  proportion  of 
substance  necessary  to  disturb  the  potential.  Iodine  is  an  exception 
to  this,  but  probably  only  an  apparent  one,  because  on  substituting 
magnesium  for  the  zinc,  the  addition  of  iodine  caused  an  increase  of 
potential  as  usual. 

The  curve  of  variation  of  potential  was  different  with  the  solution 
of  each  substance,  and  was  apparently  characteristic  of  the  body  in 
each  case;  and  a  great  number  of  such  representative  curves  might 
be  obtained  by  change  of  strength  of  solution,  in  nearly  all  electrolytes, 
with  a  zinc-platinum  or  other  voltaic  couple. 


IV.  «  The  Electric  Organ  of  the  Skate.  The  Electric  Organ  of 
Baia  radixUa''  By  J.  C.  EwART,  M.D.,  Regins  Profesaor  of 
Natural  Histoiy,  University  of  EdinburglL  Canmmnicated 
by  Professor  J.  BuRDON  SANDERSON,  F.R.S.  Received 
June  6,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  is.  chiefly  devoted  to  a  comparison  of 

the  electric  organs  of  Baia  radiata,  B.  hatis,  and  R.  drcularU.     It  is 

shown  that  the  organ  in  the  species  radiata  differs  in  many  respects 

from  the  organ  in  the  two  othex  aipecvea,  ^tA  V)d».\»  %si  ^^v^^^^e 
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stndj  of  its  structure  and  development  is  likely  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  nature  of  electric  organs  generally,  and  also  on  the 
structure  of  the  motor  plates  of  muscles.  While  U.  hatis  may  reach 
a  length  of  over  180  cm.,  R,  radiata  seldom  measures  more  than 
45  cm.  from  tip  to  tip,  and  is  thus  only  about  half  the  size  of  a  large 
R.  circularts.  In  B,  radiata  the  electric  organ  is  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively extremely  small.  In  B,  hatis  the  electric  organ  may  be  60  cm.  in 
length  and  7  cm.  in  circumference  at  the  centre,  and  extend  from 
the  skin  to  the  vertebral  column,  but  in  an  adult  B,  radiata  the  organ 
is  seldom  over  13  cm.  in  length  and  8  mm.  in  circumference,  and  the 
posterior  two-thirds  is  confined  to  a  narrow  clefb  between  the  skin 
and  the  great  lateral  muscles  of  the  tail.  Further,  the  organ  of 
B.  radiata  consists  of  minute  shallow  cups,  which  only  remotely 
resemble  the  large  well-formed  electric  cups  of  B,  circularis.  In  the 
latter  species  the  various  layers  of  the  electric  cup  are  readily  coiqci- 
parable  to  the  more  important  layers  of  the  electric  disk  of  B.  hatia, 
but  in  jB.  radiata  the  electric  cup  is  little  more  than  a  muscular  fibre, 
with  one  end  expanded  and  slightly  excavated  to  support  a  greatly 
enlarged  motor  plate,  in  which  terminate  numerous  nerve-fibres. 
The  striated  layer  of  B,  hatis  and  B,  circularise  which  consists  of  cha- 
racteristic lamellaB  having  an  extremely  complex  arrangement,  is 
entirely  absent  from  R,  radiata,  the  electric  layer  is  indistinct,  and 
instead  of  a  'tbick  richly  nucleated  cortex,  the  cup  is  merely  invested 
by  a  slightly  thickened  sarcolemma.  Further,  the  tissue  forming 
the  shallow,  thick-walled  cup,  both  in  its  appearance  and  con- 
sistency, closely  resembles  an  ordinary  muscular  fibre,  while  the  long 
stem  usually  remains  distinctly  striated  to  its  termination. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  an  account  is  given  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  cups  of  B.  radiata.  It  is  shown  that  the  rate  of 
development  compared  with  B.  circularise  but  more  especially  with 
R,  hatis^  is  extremely  slow.  The  young  B.  radiata  is  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  R.  hatis  embryo  before  the  muscular  fibres  reach  the  '*  club  '* 
stage,  and  the  long  nearly  uniform  clubs,  instead  of  at  once  developing 
into  rudimentary  cups  as  is  the  case  in  R,  hatis,  assume  the  form  of 
large  Indian  dubs.  When  the  young  skate  reaches  a  length  of  about 
35  cm.,  the  long  secondary  (Indian)  clubs  begin  to  expand  anteriorly, 
and  this  expansion  continues  until  a  fairly  well  moulded  cup,  mounted 
on  a  long  delicate  stem  is  produced.  But  the  process  of  conversion  is 
Bcarcely  completed  when  the  skate  has  reached  a  length  of  40  cm., 
i,e^  when  it  has  nearly  reached  its  full  size,  for  in  the  species  radiata 
a  length  of  50  cm.  is  seldom  if  ever  attained. 

The  cnp-stage  having  been  eventually  reached,  the  stem,  which  for 
a  time  may  still  increase  in  length,  is  often  compressed  by  two  or 
more  cups  being  closely  applied  together,  and  part  oi  tVie  t\tcl  dl  ^Qix^e^ 
imp  may  he  slightly  everted  or  projected  forwards,  Aawt  c^etL  Siv  ^^ 
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largest  specimens  of  B.    radiata   examined   there  was   never  anj 
indication  of  retrogressive  changes. 

The  small  size  of  the  electric  organ,  together  with  the  shallowness 
of  the  minute  cups  of  which  it  consists,  seems  at  first  to  indicate 
that  in  E.  radiata  we  have  an  electric  organ  in  the  act  of  disappearing. 
But  when  the  organ  of  the  species  radiata  is  carefully  compared  with 
the  organ  of  the  species  hatia  and  circularise  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  view  that  the  cups  of  R,  radiata 
are  in  process  of  heing  elaborated  into  more  complex  structures,  such 
as  already  exist  in  JR.  drcularis,  is  apparently  confirmed  by  the  develop- 
mental record.    Were  the  electrical  organ  of  B,  radiata  a  more  vestige 
of  a  larger  structure  which  formerly  existed,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  motor  (electric)  plate  incomplete,  or  only  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  electric  cup  and  the  nerves  proceeding  to  it,  either  few  in 
number  or  undergoing  d^enerative  changes.     But  instead  of  this  we 
have  a  relatively  large  bunch  of  extremely  well-developed  nerves  pro- 
ceeding to  the  electric  plate,  which  is  not  only  complete,  but  extends 
some  distance  over  the  rim  of  the  cups.     Further,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  cup  having  ever  consisted  of  extremely  com- 
plex lamellaa,  such  as  we  have  in  B,  drcularis.     They  consist  of  a 
nearly  solid   mass  of  muscular   tissue,   scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  unaltered  adjacent  muscular  fibres.     The  electric  cup  of 
B.  radiata  may  in  fact,  when  its  structure  alone  is  considered,  be  said 
to  be  a  muscular  fibre  which  has  been  enlarged  at  one  end  to  support 
a  greatly  overgrown  motor  plate.    But  the  development  of  the  electric 
cups  is  even  moi'e  suggestive  than  their  structure.     Had  the  muscular 
fibres  in  B.  radiata  assumed  the  form  of  clubs  before  the  young  skato 
escaped   from   the  egg  capsule ;    had    the  clubs  been  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  electriQ  cups ;  and  had  the  cups  soon  after  reaching  com- 
pletion begun  to  disappear,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  degeneration 
would  have  been  complete.     But,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  conversion 
of  the  muscular  fibres  into  an  electric  organ  is  late  in  beginning,  and 
the  clubs  having  appeared,  pass  slowly  through  a  prolonged  series  of 
intermediate  stages  before  they  eventually  assume  the  cup   form. 
Further,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  largest  specimens  of 
B,  radiata  examined  no  evidence  was  found  of  retrogressive  changes, 
either  in  the  cup  proper,  or  in  the  numerous  nerves  passing  to  its 
electric  plate.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  electric  organ  of 
B,  radiata^  notwithstanding  its  apparent  uselessness  and  its  extremely 
small  size,  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  development. 


1S8<S."'  On  certain  Dffiulto  Iui('ijraJ.^.  ?)\\ 


t 

V.  St- 


V.  «0n  certain   Definite  Integrals.     No.  16/'     By  W.  H.  L. 
Russell,  F.R.S.    Received  May  31, 1888. 

In  these  papers  I  have  considered  incidentally  the  advantages 
gained  by  differentiating  and  integrating  with  regard  to  the  quanti- 
ties which  are  independent  of  the  leading  variable.  In  the  present 
commonioation  I  enter  npon  this  subject  more  systematically,  as  it 
evidently  admits  of  wide  extension. 


0  sind 

(See  No.  88  of  this  series.) 

^(tt/oose^  i— -nnnr-  •  <t> — 


I      do  00%  e    {  r r-i— ,     t     4>   = rr-7 

Jo  11— /iF«-*»«        ^  1  -  ^e***»« 


1  —  /i«"»  tan  e 


This  is  obtained  from  integral  21  of  this  series,  where,  however,  in 
the  denominators  of  the  integral  cos  tan  6  is  misprinted  cos  0, 

f?         rcosa;6*^*"'-^'>       /       coRge"       \ 
Jo        11  ""  «  cos  arc**       \1  —  acoaxe**/ 

cos  arc -*<*^"*-'^        /      cos  xe"**      \  1    _  ^       1  1 

1  +  «cosaje-^       \1  —  «cos«6-^/J    ""  ?  2  -  «  *  2^"i  ' 

See  integral  22. 

p  4?^  {ci«0  (cos  0^^)  +  e'^  0  (cos  (?€-»«)}  =  W0(1). 
Jo 

See  Abel,  '  CEavres  Completes,'  vol.  2,  page  88. 

['  de  {cos^d  e*-**-*  €*••»»««  0  (2  cos  e  ^) 
Jo 

+  cos'd6*'«**«e-*'«»»'«0(2cos^€'-'O} 
=  ^(20(1)  -  0'(1)«'  +  0(1)  .  x^). 
See  integral  116  of  this  series. 
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Again,  since 

"we  may  write  if  /(«)  be  a  ratiooal  fraction 


* 

[June  1^ 


1-   1*1/ 
Jo 

fl-«i-  fl«i 

V.«- 

a        «- 

•«-J 

/*- 

« 

and, 

therefore, 

{=^ 

1 

a 

1      ^ 

I 

-I-- 

V     M 

.  rA 

1 

We  know  that 


that  is — 


r*     dx     1 ^  w       1        g  -f  (I 

J^  m^  1  -  2aco8«  +  aS  ""  2  1  -  a^  e-  a 

p-     (fg?        I r       1  1        1 

J    1  +  »*  '  e-«  —  €^   tc"  —  a  ""  6-«  —  a  J 


we  +  l  1  W€  —  1  1  we  1 

4  *  €  -  1  '  r^"^  "^  4  7+"!  '  1  4-  a  ""  6*  —  1  '«  —  a' 


Hence  we  have 


r-      (jg        __  J f 1  _  1 

Jo 

1     ^     1    1      »•  ^-f  1      11 


we  —  1 


'  *  -' 


ve 


4j64-1     l-f-al-t-a       c 


0 


—  1     e  —  a         €  —  a 
d^ 


X» 


be  a  relation  connecting  the  two  functions  </>(x)  and  x(*)* 

«  ^  j  x(*)f  *^d  we  may  put  x^p  («)  =  A^  +  A^aj^ 

+,  ,  ,  -h  At^*+^  +  .  .  .,  then  making  Tva^  oi  tLe  Eymbol  (« -j- 1    t  we 
shall  obtain 
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Therefore  we  shall  find 


or 


rI{..».i)V(„,=?^. 


X  — )  X  (^)  <^^^  liave  no  constant  term,  all  tlie  terms  of 

the  expanded  form  of  1  a;  —  j    x(/>  (x)  are  suitable  for  the  application  of 
the  definite  integral. 

Again  let  0(«)  =  (a^^  +  »«  ^.  +  ^^  ±)  X(x) 

then 


<t^x)  =  («,-»A^^l)  x(*) 


SO  if 


and 


d-^ 


dx    dx 


d-i 


^^"^  =  -d^  ""  IT  "'"  ^  ^  ■ '^^''^ 

se<f>  (a)  =  A^  +  Ai**  +  .  . .+  A,_i  —  x"  +  . ,  . 


we  find    x(*)  =  Yrm  +  2T4T6  "•"  -  +  n(«  +  2)(n  +  4)  + 

~  2»  I    Ti      ■*■     r(4)    ■■■  "^  r(i  +  3)  "^  ■"  J 

=  1    /Aorir(3)        ,.,     A^.rir3         i 
2*  I      ri        ^  iXt  +  3)      ^  J 

=  |,   {  r  :^  (1  -  *)''(Ao  +  Ai^v^*  +  . . .)    } 

=  I*  f  :^  (^  -  "^"^  (*^*^ 


and  BO 


or 


if  we  please       P  du(l  -  «2)«0  (a«)  =  -^  • 

Jo  » 
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If  we  pnt  x(^)  =  fl$'  +  0  in  this  integral,  we  shall  obtain  a  per- 
fectly correct  resalt. 

I  discovered  the  following  integral  some  years  ago.  It  may  have 
been  discovered  before,  althoagh  I  have  been  nnable  to  meet  with  it 

r  (id  ^  (2  cos  d)"»-i  sin  {m  +  2r  +  1)  0 
Jo 


=  +  ?. 


JL  .  A  «  o  t  •  ■  >  1* 


4     m  (fw  +  1)  (w  f  2) (m  +  r) 


From  this  may  be  deduced  an  enormous  nnmber  of  results,  as  will 
be  at  once  apparent.     I  will  write  down  two  of  them. 


y  ,       cos  bo  HmO  H-  (1  —  x)  sin  5d  cos  $ 
^  »»  4-  2aj  +  2  -f  (aj»  +  2x)  cos  20 


1 


(x  +  2)» 


'-.(>-i)-^-^}- 


Now  let 


Gr  =  cos •-''d sin  (r  +  2)  0. 


Tben        f "^  0  ^^i;L^^1±J^  d0 

Jo 


((«2  -  2«  +  2)  +  (a2  -  2a)  cos  20)* 

1 


w 


24  ■  8  —  4a ' 


.8 


The  first  integral  was  derived  from  the  series  z — ^ — ^ 

fi,.  ^  r         1.2.3^2.3.4      ^ 

+  .  .  . ,  the  second  from  :j — q— q-  +-0 — o — 1   «  +  .  .  . 
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VI.  "  On  Meldrum's  Rules  for  handling  Ships  in  the  Sonthem 
Indian  Ocean."  By  Hon.  Ralph  Aberoromby,  F.R.  Met. 
Soc.  Communicated  by  R.  H.  SooTT,  F.R.S.  Received 
Jun^  7,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  results  of  this  paper  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

The  author  examines  critically   certain    rules  given  by   Mr.   C. 

Meldrum  for  handling  ships  during  hurricanes  in  the  South  Indian 

Ocean,  by  means  both  of  published  observations  and  from  personal 

inspection  of   many    unpublished  records    in    the    Observatory  at 

Mauritius.     The  result  confirms  the  value  of  Mr.  Meldrum's  rules ; 

and  the  author  then  develops  certam  eTLT\«iv^V\oT3L%,  ^\iVi\i  Ivo^ve  been 

partially  given  by  Meldmm,  adds  B\\g^t\y  ^  ^^^  ^c\As»  \sst  >Baa^^^!Mv^ 
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ships,  and  correlates  the  whole  with  the  modem  methods  of  meteor- 
ology. 

As  an  example,  a  hurricane  is  taken  which  blew  near  Manritias  on 
Febrnarj  11,  12,  and  13,  1861,  and  the  history  of  every  ship  to  which 
the  rules  might  apply  is  minately  investigated.  The  result,  dividing 
Meldrum's  rules  shortly  into  three  parts,  is  as  follows : — 

Rule  1.  Lie  to  with  increasing  south-east  wind  till  the  barometer 
has  fallen  6-lOths  of  an  inch.     Seven  cases,  rule  right  in  every  case. 

Bale  2.  Bun  to  north-west  when  the  barometer  has  fallen  6-lOths 
of  an  inch.     Three  cases,  two  failures,  one  success. 

Rule  3.  Lie  to  with  increasing  north-east  or  east  wind  and  a  falling 
barometer.     Seven  cases,  rule  right  in  every  instance. 

Rule  2  was  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  this  case,  as  the  path  of  the 
central  vortex  moved  in  a  very  uncommon  and  irregular  manner.  At 
the  same  time,  in  any  case,  it  appears  to  be  about  equally  hazai*dous  to 
foUow  this  rule  or  to  remain  hove  to. 

The  following  statements  are  then  examined  in  detail : — 

The  shape  of  all  hurricanes  is  usually  oval,  not  circular.  An  elabo- 
rate examination  is  made  of  hurricanes  on  60  different  days,  in  18 
different  tropical  cyclones  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  the 
following  results : — 

1.  Out  of  60  days,  cyclonios  were  apparently  circular  on  only  four 
occasions,  and  then  the  materials  are  very  scanty. 

2.  The  shape  was  oval  on  the  remaining  56  days,  but  the  ratio  of  the 
longer  and  shorter  diameter  of  the  ovals  very  rarely  exceeded  2  to  1. 

3.  The  centres  of  the  cyclones  were  usually  displaced  towards  some 
one  side.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  displacement, 
and  in  fact  the  direction  varies  during  the  progress  of  the  same 
cyclone.  The  core  of  a  hurricane  is  nearly  as  oval  as  any  other 
portion. 

4.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  ovals  may  lie  at  any  angle  with 
reference  to  the  path  of  the  cyclone  ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  lie 
nearly  in  the  same  line  as  the  direction  of  the  path. 

5.  The  association  of  wind  with  the  oval  form  is  such  that  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  usually  more  or  less  along  the  isobars,  and 
more  or  less  incurved.  This  is  the  almost  invariable  relation  of  wind 
to  isobars  all  over  the  world. 

From  an  examination  of  the  whole  it  is  proved  conclusively  that 
no  rule  u  possible  for  determining  more  than  approximately  the  position 
of  the  central  vortex  of  a  cyclone  by  any  observations  at  a  single  station. 
The  relation  of  a  hurricane  to  the  south-east  trade  is  then  discussed, 
and  it  is  shown  that  there  is  always  what  may  becalled  "  a  belt  of  inten- 
sified trade  wind  "  on  the  southern  side  of  a  cyclone,  while  the  hurri- 
cane is  movjDfi^  westwards.     In  this  belt  a  fthip  eitperveiic^^  mcrc^'w^v^^ 
eontb-east  windsand  squalla  of  rain,  with  a  fal\uig\)axomeV»eT,\sv3L\.\^TiQN» 
roL,  XLIV.  ^  ^ 
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witliin  the  tme  storm  field.  The  difficulties  and  anoertainties  as  to 
handling  a  ship  in  this  belt  are  greatly  increased  by  the  facts  tbat 
the  longer  diameter  of  the  oval  form  of  the  cyclones  nsnally  lies  esst 
and  west,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  telling  towards  which  side 
of  the  oval  the  vortex  is  displaced. 

The  greater  incnrvatnre  of  the  wind  in  rear  than  in  front  of  hnrri- 
canes  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  is  next  considered,  and  then  hlC^B 
are  collected  from  other  hnrricane  countries  confirmatory  of  Meldrom's 
mles  for  the  Manritios. 

Knipping  and  Doberck  in  the  China  Seas  find  little  incnrvatnre  of 
the  wind  in  front,  but  much  in  rear  of  typhoons. 

Mr.  Wilson  finds  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  north-east  winds 
prevail  over  many  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  north,  t.c,  in  front  of 
a  cyclone ;  and  this  is  analogous  to  the  belt  of  intensified  trade  so 
characteristic  of  Mauritius  hurricanes. 

Padre  Vincz  finds  at  Havana  that  the  incurvature  of  hurricane 
winds  is  very  slight  in  front,  and  very  great  in  rear. 

The  author  then  details  further  researches  on  the  nature  of  cyclones, 
which  bear  on  the  roles  for  handling  ships. 

1.  Indications  derived  from  the  form  and  motion  of  clouds.  It  is 
shown  that  the  direction  of  the  lower  clouds  is  usually  more  nearly 
eight  points  from  the  bearing  of  the  vortex  than  the  surface  wind  ; 
but  as  the  direction  varies  with  the  height  of  the  clouds,  and  as  thia 
height  can  only  be  estimated,  this  fact  is  not  of  much  value. 

2.  Looking  at  the  vertical  succession  of  wind  currents  in  the 
Southern  Indian  Ocean,  if  the  march  of  the  upper  clouds  over  the 
douth-east  trade  is  more  from  the  east,  then  the  cyclone  will  pass  to 
the  north  of  the  observer ;  but  if  the  upper  clouds  move  more  from 
the  south  than  the  surface  wind,  then  the  hurricane  will  pass  to  the 
south  of  the  observer. 

3.  As  to  the  form  and  position  of  clouds ;  so  soon  as  the  upper 
regions  commence  to  be  covered,  the  direction  in  which  the  cirrus 
veil  is  densest  gives  approximately  the  bearing  of  the  vortex.  Later 
on,  the  characteristic  cloud  bank  of  the  hurricane  appears,  and  the 
greatest  and  heaviest  mass  of  the  bank  will  appear  sensibly  in  the 
direction  of  the  vortex. 

The  irregular  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  cyclone  is  next  discussed, 
and  it  is  shown  that  the  centre  often  twists  and  sways  about,  in  some 
cases  even  describing  a  small  loop. 

From  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  nature  of  cyclones  adduced  in 
this  paper  it  is  shown  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made — 

1.  To  estimate  the  track  of  a  cyclone  by  projection  ; 

2.  To  estimate  the  distance  of  a  ship  from  the  vortex,  either  by 
taking  into  account  the  entire  abftoVute  feX\<,OT  "Vs^  Tvo\»\xi^  the  rate  of 

f&ll,  can  lead  to  no  asefal  result. 
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A  series  of  revised  rales  for  handling  ships  in  hurricanes  in  any 
part  of  the  world  is  given.    Comparing  these  rules  with  the  older  ones  * 
it  will  be  remarked — 

1.  That  the  rule  for  finding  approximately  the  bearing  of  the  vortex 
is  slightly  modified. 

2.  That  the  great  rules  of  the  ''  laying  to  "  tacks  remain  unaltered. 

3.  That  the  greatest  improvement  is  the  recognition  of  the  position 
and  nature  of  the  belt  of  intensified  trade  wind  on  the  dangerous 
side  of  a  hurricane,  where  a  ship  experiences  increasing  wind,  without 
change  of  direction,  and  a  falling  barometer.  The  old  idea  that  such 
conditions  show  that  a  vessel  is  then  necessarily  exactly  on  the  line 
of  advance  of  a  hurricane  is  erroneous.  She  may,  but  she  need  not 
be ;  and  under  no  circumstances  should  she  run  till  the  barometer  has 
fallen  at  least  6-lOths  of  an  inch. 

4.  There  are  certain  rules  which  hold  for  all  hurricanes ;  but  every 
district  has  a  special  series,  due  to  its  own  local  peculiarities.  Those 
for  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  are  given  in  this  paper. 


VII.  "Magnetic  Properties  of    an    Impure  NickeL"       By   J. 
HOPKINSON,  F.R.S.     Received  June  9,  1888. 

[Plates  2—13.] 

The  sample  of  nickel  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  was 
supposed  to  be  fairly  pure  when  the  experiments  began.  A  sub- 
sequent analysis,  however,  showed  its  composition  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Nickel 9515 

Cobalt 0-90 

Copper 152 

Iron 105 

Carbon.. 117 

Sulphur 008 

Phosphorus ....      minute  trace 

Lobs 013 

100-00 

The  experiments  comprise  determinations  of  the  curve  of  magneti- 
Ration  at  various  temperatures,  the  magnetising  force  being  increased, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  confined  to  a  determination  of  the  ascending 
curve  of  magnetisation.  The  tempei*ature  was  always  produced  by 
enclosing  the  object  to  be  tested  in  a  double  copper  casing  with  an 
air  space  between  the  two  shells  of  the  easiness,  and  by  heating  the 
casing  from  without  by  a  bunsen  burner.  The  tem^Y^bViWX^  ^^^ 
measured  by  determiniDg  the  eJectrical  resistance  oi  a  coVN.  ol  c«^^«^ 
wire.      The  copper  was  Brat  roughly  tested  to    aacer^aA^vi  ^'^vK.  SJw^ 
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temperature  coefficient  did  not  deviate  far  from  0'0388  per  de^n^ 
•  centigrade  of  its  resistance  at  20°  C. ;  I  was  unable  to  detect  that 
tlie   coefficient   deviated  from   this  value  in  either  direction.     The 
temperatui*e  may  therefore  be  taken  as  approximately  accurate. 

The  nickel  had  the  form  of  a  ring — fig.  1.  On  this  ring  waa 
wound  in  one  layer  83  convolutions  of  No.  27  B.W.G.  copper  wire 
carefully  insulated  with  asbestos  paper  to  serve  as  measurer  of 
temperature  and  as  secondary  or  exploring  coil.  Over  this  again,  a 
layer  of  asbestos  paper  intervening,  was  wound  a  coil  of  276  con- 
volutions in  five  layers  of  No.  19  B.W.G.  copper  wire  to  serve  as  the 
primary  coil. 

The  method  of  experiment  was  simply  to  pass  a  known  current 
through  the  primary,  to  reverse  the  same  and  observe  the  kick  od  a 
ballistic  galvanometer  due  to  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary. 
At  intervals  the  secondary  was  disconnected,  and  its  resistance  was 
ascertained  for  a  determination  of  temperature.  Knowing  the 
current  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  magnetising  force,  and  knowing  the 
constants  of  the  galvanometer  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  induction 
per  square  centimetre.  The  practice  was  to  begin  by  heating  the 
ring  to  a  temperature  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  magnetic,  then  to 
lower  the  gas  flame  to  a  certain  extent  and  allow  the  apparatus  to 
stand  for  some  time,  half  an  hour  or  more,  to  allow  the  temperature 
to  become  steady,  then  determine  the  temperature,  then  rapidlj  aiftke 
a  series  of  observations  with  ascending  force,  lastly,  determine  Ae 
temperature  again.  The  ring  was  next  demagnetised  bj  a  Miriei  of 
reversals  with  diminishing  currents.  The  flame  was  further  lo^Miifid, 
and  a  second  series  of  experiments  was  made.  It  was  then  ■■iintnil 
that  the  previous  magnetisation  would  have  a  very  Bnudl  effa^  on 
any  subsequent  experiment.  As  the  substance  turned  out  to  bo  fur 
from  pure  nickel,  it  is  not.  thought  worth  while  to  gtYO  Mkpttl 
readings.  The  results  are  given  in  the  accompanying  carvoOtlTot- 1 
to  14,  in  which  the  ab.scisssB  represent  the  magnetising  foroei  per 
linear  centimetre,  the  oi*dinat«s  the  induction  per  square  oentiiinfae, 
both  in  C.G.S.  units.  Curves  15  and  16  give  the  results. of  Pi ohssnr 
Rowland*  for  pure  nickel  at  the  two  temperatures  at  whioli  lie 
experimented.  In  curves  17  to  20  are  given  the  inductions  in  tenns 
of  the  temperature  for  stated  intensities  of  the  magnetising  locibe, 
the  ordinates  being  the  inductions,  the  abscissae  the  temperataveo. 

An  inspection  of  these  curves  reveals  the  following  facts : —  • 

1.  In  my  impure  nickel  much  greater  magnetising  foroes.  are 
required  to  produce  the  same  induction  than  are  required  in  Professor 
l{owland*s  pure  nickel. 

2.  The  portion  of    the  curve  which  is  concave  upwards   in   my 
sample  is  less  extensive  and  less  morVfe^  \>\i^Ti*\Ti\sA%. 

•  *  Phil.  Mag.,'  ^ovem>>eT  \^1  V 
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'he    xnagnetisation  of    mj  impure    nickel    disappears    about 

• 

L   little    below   the    temperature   of    310°   C.    the    induction 

sbes  very  rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature. 

Lt  lower  temperatures  still  the  indnction  increases  with  rise  of 

nature  for  low  forces,  diminishes  for  high  forces.    This  fact  has 

bserved  by  several  experimenters. 

Hjic  Heat. — The  object  here  was  simply  to  ascertain  whether  or 

ere  was  marked  change  at  the  temperature  when  the  nickel 

to  be  magnetic.     It  appeared  that  this  question  could  be  best 

:%i  by  the  method  of  cooling,  and  that  it  mattered  little  even 

rei*e  ix>ughly  applied.     A  cylinder  of  nickel  (fig.  2,  Plate  13) 

ken,  5'08  cm.  diameter,  5*08  cm.  high,  having  a  circumfei-ential 

^,  15*9  mm.  deep  and  6*35  mm.  wide.   In  this  groove  was  wound 

er  wire,  well  insulated  with  asbestos,  by  the  resistance  of  which 

mperature  was  determined.    The  cylinder  was  next  enveloped  in 

folds  of  asbestos  paper  to  insure  that  the  cooling  should  be  slow, 

lat  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  nickel  should  be  fairly 

m  and  equal  to  that  of  the  copper  wire.     The  whole  was  now 

I  over  a  bunsen  lamp  till   the  temperature  was  considerably 

310°  G. ;  the  lamp  was  next  removed,  and  the  times  noted  at 

the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  was  balanced  by  successive 

in  the  Wheatstone*s  bridge.     If  6  be  the  temperature,  and  t  be 

ind  if  the  specific  heat  be  assumed  constant,  and  the  rate  of 

do 
heat  proportional  to  the  excess  of  temperature,  k  -=-   -h  ^  =  0 

at 
g  ^  -f  (^— ^o)  —  ^'  ^^  curve  21  the  abscisssd  represent  the  time  in 
es,  the  ordinates  the  logarithms  of  the  temperature ;  the  points 
lie  in  a  straight  line  if  the  specific  heat  were  constant.  It  will 
lerved  that  the  curvature  of  the  curve  is  small  and  regular, 
:ing  that  although  the  specific  heat  is  not  quite  constant,  or  the 
:  loss  is  not  quite  proportional  to  the  excess  of  temperature, 
is  no  sadden  change  at  or  about  310°  C.  Hence  we  may  infer 
L  this  sample  there  is  no  great  or  sudden  absorption  or  libera- 
>f  heat  occurring  with  the  accession  of  the  property  of 
.'tisability. 
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VIII.  "Experiments  on  Carbon  at  high  Temperatures  and  under 
great  Pressures,  and  in  contact  with  other  Substances." 
By  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Parsons.  Communicated  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bosse,  F.R.S.    Received  June  13, 

1888. 

The  primary  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  obtain  a  dense 
form  of  carbon  which  should  be  more  durable  than  the  ordinaxy 
carbon  when  used  in  arc  lamps,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a 
material  better  suited  for  the  formation  of  the  burners  of  incandescent 
lamps. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  made  in  which 
the  conditions  were  somewhat  alike,  and  many  were  almost  repetitions 
with  slightly  varying  pressures  and  temperatures.  They  may,  how- 
ever be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  :  the  first  in  which  a  carbon 
rod  surrounded  by  a  fluid  under  great  pressure  is  electrically  heated 
by  passing  a  large  current  through  it,  the  second  in  which  the  liquid 
is  replaced  by  various  substances  such  as  alumina,  silica,  lime,  <!bc. 

The  arrangement  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows : — A  massive 
cylindrical  steel  mould  of  about  3  inches  ^  internal  diameter  and 
6  inches  high  was  placed  under  a  hydraulic  press ;  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  was  closed  by  a  spigot  and  asbestos-rubber  packing — similar 
to  the  gas-check  in  guns  ;  the  top  was  closed  by  a  plunger  similarly 
packed ;  this  packing  was  perfectly  tight  at  all  pressures.  In  the 
spigot  was  a  centrally  bored  hole  into  which  the  bottom  end  of  the 
carbon  rod  to  be  treated  fitted,  the  top  end  of  the  carbon  rod  was  con- 
nected electrically  to  the  mould  by  a  copper  cap  which  also  helped  to 
support  the  carbon  rod  in  a  central  position.  The  bottom  block  and 
spigot  were  insulated  electrically  from  the  mould  by  asbestos,  and  the 
leading  wires  from  the  dynamo  being  connected  to  the  block  and 
mould  respectively,  the  current  passed  along  the  carbon  rod  in  the 
interior  of  the  mould. 

The  fluid  was  run  in  so  as  to  cover  the  rod  completely.  The  plunger 
was  then  free  to  exert  its  pressure  on  the  liquid  without  injuring  the 
carbon.  The  pressure  in  the  mould  was  indicated  by  the  gauge  on 
the  press. 

Experiments.     Class  I. 

Among  the  liquids  tested  were  benzene,  paraflBn,  treacle,  chloride 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

The  pressures  in  the  mould  during  the  several  experiments  were 
maintained  at  from  5  to  15  tons  per  square  inch  ;  the  initial  size  of  the 
rod  was  in   all   cases   ^-incb,  and  l\iQ    cuxt^wt    from   100   to    300 
amperes. 
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BesuUs. — ^In  some  of  tliese  experiments  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gas  was  generated,  and  the  press  had  to  be  slightly  slacked  back 
daring  the  experiment  to  accommodate  it  and  maintain  the  pressure 
coDStant. 

In  all  cases  there  was  a  soft  friable  black  deposit  of  considerable 
thickness  on  the  carbon. 

In  no  case  was  the  specific  gravity  of  the  carbon  rod  increased  by 
this  process.  There  was  no  change  in  appearance  of  the  fracture,  ex- 
oepting  when  chloride  of  carbon  had  been  the  fluid ;  it  was  greyer  in 
this  case. 

The  rate  of  burning  of  samples  placed  in  arc  lamps  was  not 
diminished  by  the  process.  Various  rates  of  deposition  were  tried, 
but  with  the  same  result,  and  the  conclasion  seems  to  be  that  under 
yexj  high  pressures,  such  as  from  5  to  15  tons  per  square  inch,  the 
deposit  of  carbon  by  heat  from  hydrocarbons,  chloride  of  carbon, 
faisolphide  of  carbon,  treacle,  <Sbc.,  is  of  a  sooty  nature,  and  unlike  the 
hard  steel-grey  deposit  from  the  same  liquids  or  their  vapours  at 
ilmospheric  or  lower  pressures. 

Experiments,     Glass  H. 

In  these  experiments  the  asbestos-rubber  packing  was  omitted,  the 
plunger  and  spigot  being  an  easy  fit  in  the  mould.  A  layer  of  coke 
powder  under  the  plonger  formed  the  top  electrical  connexion  with 
the  rod. 

No.  L  Silver  sand  or  silica  was  run  around  the  carbon  rod,  and 
preMures  of  from  5  to  30  tons  per  square  inch  applied ;  the  rod  was 
usually  about  ^inch  diameter,  and  currents  up  to  300  ampdres 
passed. 

Bestdts, — The  silica  was  melted  to  the  form  of  a  small  hen's  egg 
around  the  rod.  When  the  current  was  increased  to  about  250 
amperes  the  rod  became  altered  to  graphite,  the  greater  the  heat 
apparently  the  softer  the  graphite.  There  was  no  action  between  the 
silica  and  the  carbon,  the  surface  of  the  carbon  remained  black,  and 
there  were  no  hard  particles  in  or  on  the  carbon  rod. 

Other  substances,  such  as  an  hydrated  alumina  and  mixtures  of 
alumina  and  silica,  gave  the  same  results. 

The  density  of  the  carbon  was  considerably  increased,  in  some  cases 
from  normal  at  1*6  to  2*2  and  2*4;  in  these  cases  the  carbon  appeared 
very  dense,  much  harder  than  the  original  carbon,  and  about  as 
hard  as  the  densest  gaa-nstort  carbon.  No  cryBtaliioe  structure  was 
visible. 

The  speinnieiiB  were  treated  with  solvents,  and  there  appeared  no 
indication  of  the  surrounding  substance  having  penetrated  the  rod ; 
iJba  carbon  was  undoubtedly  consolidated  by  30  per  cent. 

la  some  cases  when  the  material  surroandiug  1\iq  Tod^.  ^^^  ^i^cQccci^'dk 
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satnrated  with  oil,  soft  crystals  of  graphite  exuded  from  Bpecimens 
that  had  been  kept  for  some  weeks. 

No.  2.  Pare  hydrated  alamina,  cai4K>nate  and  oxide  of  magnena 
and  lime  all  rapidly  destroyed  the  carbon  rod,  by  combining  with  it| 
the  hydrated  alnmina  forming  large  Yolames  of  gas  of  which  it 
appeared  to  be  a  constituent.  On  account  of  the  great  diminution  of 
bulk,  no  analysis  was  made ;  the  gas  issued  from  the  mould  explo- 
sively at  from  10  to  12  tons  per  square  inch.  The  alumina  was  found 
in  a  crystalline  crust,  like  sugar,  around  where  the  rod  had  been. 
Hardness  that  of  corandum,  almost  tmnslacent. 

No.  3.  The  following  is  the  most  interesting  experiment  of  the 
series: — 

On  the  botton  of  the  mould  was  a  layer  of  slaked  lime  about 
^-inch  thick,  over  this  silver  sand  2  inches,  then  another  layer  oi 
lime  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  former,  finally  a  layer  of  coke-dust 
and  then  the  plunger.  With  a  pressure  of  from  5  to  30  tons  per  squan 
inch  in  the  mould,  and  the  carbon  of  from  ^  to  y'^  diameter,  currenti 
from  200  to  300  amperes  were  passed. 

In  from  10  to  30  minutes  the  current  was  generally  interrupted  b; 
the  breaking  or  fusing  of  the  rod,  or  by  the  action  of  the  lime  ii 
dissolving  it  at  the  top  or  bottom.  On  opening  the  mould  when  it  ha< 
cooled  a  little,  the  silica  usually  appeared  to  have  melted  to  an  egg 
shaped  mass,  and  mixed  somewhat  at  the  ends  with  the  lime ;  th 
surface  of  the  carbon  appeared  acted  on,  and  sometimes  pitted  an< 
crystalline  in  places  ;  silica  adhered  to  the  surface,  and  beneath,  whei 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  appeared  a  globnlar  cauliflower-lik 
formation  of  a  yellowish  colour,  resembling  some  specimens  o 
"  borfc."* 

After  several  days'  immersion  in  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid,  thi 
formation  remained  partly  adherent  to  the  carbon ;  on  the  surface  o 
the  carbon  was  a  layer  or  skin  about  ^^^th  of  an  inch  thick  of  grea 
hardness,  on  the  outside  grey,  the  fracture  greyer  than  the  carbon 
but  having  a  shining  coke-like  appearance  under  the  microscope. 

The  powder  scraped  oS  the  surface  of  the  rod  has  ^eat  hardnese 
and  will  cut  rock  crystal  when  applied  with  a  piece  of  metal  faste 
than  emery  powder.  It  has,  under  the  microscope,  the  appearance 
of  bort,  the  minute  particles  seem  to  cling  together ;  they  are  no 
transparent  as  a  rule,  and  though  some  such  particles  are  foum 
among  them,  it  is  not  clear  that  such  are  hard. 

When  a  piece  of  the  skin  has  been  rubbed  against  a  diamond  o 
other  hard  body,  the  projecting  or  hard  portions  have  a  glossy  coke 
like  appearance. 

A  piece  of  the  skin  will  continue  to  scratch  rock  crystal  for  Bom< 

time  without  losing  its  edge.    It  w\\\  ^ct^lV/gV  Txs^yj  ^  ^T\.d  vihen  rubber 

♦  The  bort'hke  powder  is  not  acted  on  \)^  V^dto^iMOTtfi  wA  xi:\\.Tva  tw^^  tgo&s^ 
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for  some  time  against  it  will  wear  grooves  or  facets  upon  it.  When 
ft  cat  diamond  is  nibbed  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  will  cnt 
tiirongh  it  into  the  carbon  beneath,  making  a  black  line  or  opening 
iboot  ^-inch  long;  the  facet  on  the  diamond,  originally  -^-inch 
diameter,  will  have  its  comers  evenly  rounded,  and  its  polished 
nifaoe  reduced  to  about  one-half  its  original  area ;  the  appearance  of 
the  edges  is  as  if  they  had  been  rubbed  down  by  a  nearly  equally 
bfd  substance. 

The  subject  of  the  last  experiment  is  scarcely  sufficiently  investi- 
gated to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions. 

The  substance  in  the  several  ways  it  has  so  far  been  tested  seems 
to  possess  a  hardness  of  nearly  if  not  quite  the  first  quality.  The 
minuteness  of  the  particles,  which  appear  more  or  less  cemented 
together,  and  are  less  cohesive  after  the  action  of  acid,  make  it  very 
difficult  to  determine  their  distinctive  featnres. 

The  mode  of  formation  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of 
pressore,  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  moisture,  lime,  silica,  and 
other  substances  as  they  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  craters  or 
spouts  of  the  Gape  Diamond  Mines  at  some  epoch. 

From  the  few  experiments  that  have  been  made  it  appears  that  at 
pressores  below  3  tons  per  square  inch,  the  deposit  does  not  possess 
the  same  hardness,  though  somewhat  similar  in  appearance. 

What  part  the  lime  and  silica  play,  whether  the  former  only 
supplies  moisture  and  oxygen  which  combine  with  the  carbon,  or 
whether  the  presence  of  lime  is  necessary  to  the  action,  is  not  clear. 

We  may,  however,  observe  that  so  far  it  seems  as  if  the  lime  and 
moisture  combining  with  the  carbon  form  a  gas  or  liquid  at  great 
pressure,  which  combining  with  the  silica,  forms  some  compound  of 
lime,  silica,  and  carbon,  or  perhaps  pure  carbon  only,  of  great 
hardness. 


Presents,  June  14,  1888. 
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towards  the  aboral  side,  the  stomach  forms  the  well-known  penta- 
gonal *'  pyloric  sac."  The  pyloric  sac  gives  off  five  radial  ducts,  each 
of  which  divides  into  two  tubnles  bearing  a  nnmber  of  lateral 
follicles,  whose  secretions  are  ponred  into  the  pyloric  sac  and 
intestine.  The  author  has  proved  the  nature  of  their  secretion  to  be  I 
similar  to  that  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  of  the  Vertebrata  (*  Edinburgh, 
Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  No.  125,  p.  120).  Recently,  the  secretion  found  in 
the  five  pouches  of  the  stomach  (of  Uraster)  has  been  submitted  to  a 
careful  chemical  and  micix>8Copical  examination.  With  a  qaantiiy  of 
the  secretion,  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  starfishes,  the  follow- 
ing experimeots  were  performed  : — 

1.  The  clear  liquid  from  these  sacs  was  treated  with  a  hot  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate.  On  the  addition  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  slight  flaky  precipitate  was  obtained,  after  standing  seven  and 
a  half  hours.  These  flakes  when  examined  beneath  the  microscope 
(^-in.  obj.)  were  seen  to  consist  of  various  crystalline  forms,  the 
predominant  forms  being  those  of  the  rhomb.  On  treating  the 
secretion  alone  with  alcohol  rhombic  crystals  are  deposited,  which 
are  soluble  in  water.  When  these  crystals  are  treated  with  nitric 
acid  and  then  gently  heated  with  ammonia,  reddish-purple  murexide 
is  obtained,  crystallised  in  microscopic  prisms. 

2.  Another  method  was  used  for  testing  the  secretion*  It  (the 
secretion)  was  boiled  in  distilled  water  and  evaporated  carefully  to 
dryness.  The  residue  obtained  was  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
filtered.  Boiling  water  was  poured  upon  the  residue,  and  to  the 
aqueous  filtrate  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  was  added.  After  standing 
some  hours,  crystals  of  uric  acid  were  deposited  and  easily  recognised 
by  the  chemico-microscopical  tests  mentioned  above. 

The  above  alcoholic  filtrate  was  tested  for  urea.  First  of  all,  the 
alcoholic  solution  was  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  boiled  over  a 
water-bath  until  all  the  alcohol  had  vaporised.  The  warm  aqueous 
solution  (A)  remaining  was  now  tested  for  urea,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

(a.)  On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  a  portion 
of  the  above  solution,  no  white  precipitate  was  obtained. 

(&.)  To  auother  portion  of  the  solution  (A),  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  was  added.  No  bubbles  of  nitrogen  were  dis- 
engaged. 

(c.)  No  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  were  formed  in  a  small  quantity  of 
the  solution  (A)  [concentrated  by  evaporation]  after  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid. 

((2.)  The  distillation  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  (A)  with 
pure  sodium  carbonate,  in  a  chemically  clean  Wurtz's  flask 
attnched  to  a  small  Liebig's  conden^^T^i^A^^Vi  y^^'^^^  ^^  ^^ 
distillate  any  coloration  witti'S^tta\^T:^x^^^u^*, 
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Tlie  above  tests  oleerly  prove  the  entire  absence  of  urea  in  the 
secretion  under  examination.  No  gaanin  or  caJciam  phosphate  conid 
be  detected  in  the  secretion,  although  the  author  has  found  the  latter 
compound  as  an  ingpredient  in  the  renal  secretions  of  the  Cephalopoda 
and  the  Lamellibranchiata  (*  Edinburgh,  B07.  Soc.  Proo.,'  vol.  14, 
p.  230). 

From  this  investigation,  the  isolation  of  uric  acid  proves  the 
renal  function  of  the  five  pouches  of  the  stomach  of  the  Asteridea. 


II.  The  Salivary  Qlaiida  of  Sepia  officinalis  ani  Patella  vulgata. 

The  author  has  already  made  a  study  of  the  nephridia  and 
the  so-called  "livers"  in  both  these  forms  of  the  Invertebrata  (see 
the  memoirs,  2oc.  cit!).  Since  then  he  has  studied  the  chemico- 
pbjsiological  reactions  of  the  secretion  produced  by  the  salivary 
glands  of  the  cuttle-fish  and  the  limpet,  these  organisms  representing 
two  important  orders  of  the  Mollusca. 

(1.)  Sepia  officinalis. 

There  are  two  pairs  of  salivary  glands  in  Sepia  officinalis.  The 
posterior  pair,  which  are  the  largest,  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
GBSophagus.  The  secretion  of  the  posterior  glands  is  ponred  into  the 
oesophagus,  while  the  secretion  of  the  smaller  anterior  pair  of  glands 
passes  directly  into  the  buccal  cavity.  A  quantity  of  the  secretion 
was  extracted  by  using  sevei*al  freshly  killed  cuttle-fishes.  It  was 
alkaline  to  test-papers.  A  portion  of  the  secretion  was  added  to  a 
small  quantity  of  starch,  the  starch  being  converted  into  glucose 
sugar  in  15  minutes.  The  presence  of  glucose  was  proved  by  the 
formation  of  red  cuprous  oxide  by  the  action  of  Fohling's  solution. 
The  soluble  zymase  (ferment)  contained  in  the  secretion  (which  is 
capable  of  causing  the  hydration  of  starch),  was  isolated  by  precipi- 
tating the  secretion  with  dilute  normal  pho8phoric  acid,  adding  lime- 
water  and  then  filtering.  The  precipitate  produced  was  dissolved  in 
distilled  water  and  repreci  pita  ted  by  alcohol.  This  precipitate 
converts  starch  into  glucose  sugar. 

When  a  drop  of  the  clear  secretion  is  allowed  to  fall  into  a  beaker 
containing  dilute  acetic  acid,  stringy  flakes  of  mucin  are  easily 
obtained.  The  presence  of  mucin  was  confirmed  by  several  well- 
known  tests. 

Another  portion  of  the  secretion  was  distilled  (with  the  utmost 
care)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  the  distillate  ferric  chloride 
solution  was  added,  which  gave  a  red  colour,  indicating  the  presence 
of  aalpbocyanates. 

The  inorgaaic  constituent,  as  far  as  t\ie  a\x\Jior  co\A^  tm^^  ^^s^^ 
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consists  only  of  phosphate  of  calciam.  No  calcium  carbonate  could 
be'  detected. 

There  is  much  in  favonr  of  the  supposition  that  the  dicutaUe  fermefU 
in  these  secretions  is  produced  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  nerve- 
fibres  (from  the  inferior  buccal  ganglion)  upon  the  protoplasm  of  the 
epithelium  cells  of  the  glands. 

The  author  intends  to  examine  various  organs  in  other  genera  and 
species  of  the  Decapoda,  especially  those  inhabiting  the  Japanese 
seas. 

(2.)  Patella  vulgata. 

The  two  salivary  glands  of  Patella  are  well-marked  and  situated 
anteriorly  to  the  pharynx,  lying  beneath  the  pericardium  on  one  side 
and  the  renal  and  anal  papillas  on  the  other.  They  are  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour  and  give  off  four  ducts.  The  secretion  of  these  glands 
was  examined  by  the  same  method  applied  to  the  salivary  glands 
of  Sepia  officinalis^  and  with  similar  results. 

The  following  table  represents  the  constituents  found  in  the  salivary 
secretions  of  the  two  orders  of  the  Mollusca  already  investigated : — 


Cephalopoda. 

Gasteropoda. 

(a.)  Dibranchiata. 

(a.)  Pulmogaster- 
opoda.* 

-      ■     1 

(b.)  Branchio- 
ga«t<eropoda. 

Soluble       diastatic 

ferment 

Mucin 

present 
present 
present 
present 

present 

. . 
P 
? 

present 
present 
present 
present 

Sulphoojanates .... 
Caloiuui  phosphate. 

Investigations  indicate  that  the  salivary  glands  of  the  Cephalopoda 
and  Gasteropoda  are  similar  in  physiological  function  to  the  salivary 
glands  of  the  Yertebrata. 


•  *  Edinburgh,  Roj.  Soo.  Proc.,'  vol.  14,  p.  2»6. 
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11.  '*  Muscular  Movements  in  Man,  and  their  Evolution  in  the 
Iniant :  a  Study  of  Movement  in  Man,  and  its  Evolution, 
together  with  Inferences  as  to  the  Properties  of  Nerve- 
centres  and  their  Modes  of  Action  in  expressing  Thought." 
By  Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital  and  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  London 
Hospital  Medical  College.  Communicated  by  Professor  J. 
Hutchinson,  F.R.S.    Received  June  12,  1886. 

(Abstract.) 

Movements  as  sig^  of  brain  action  have  long  been  studied  by  the 
physiologist ;  but  before  proceeding  to  give  an  acconnt  of  the  visible 
evolation  of  voluntary  movement  in  man,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the 
di&rent  classes  of  movements  seen,  indicating  the  criteria  by  which 
the  observer  may  be  guided  in  the  examples  before  him.  Movements 
may  be  classed  according  to  the  parts  moving,  the  time,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  movement.  These  are  the  only  intrinsic  attributes 
of  such  acts.  If  the  nei've-centres  which  send  stimuli  to  the  muscles 
are  acting  in  equilibrio^  the  static  outcome  is  seen  in  the  postures 
resnlting  in  the  body  ;  hence  postures  are  signs  of  the  ratios  of  action 
in  the  nerve-centres,  and  indicate  their  present  state  or  mode  of 
action.  Typical  postures  and  movements  are  described.  A  variation 
in  the  ratios  of  action  in  the  centres  leads  to  visible  movement. 
Certain  postnres  and  movements  are  found  by  experience  to  corre- 
spond to  certain  recognised  brain  states.  Movements  may  occur  in 
combinations  and  in  series  ;  special  combinations  and  series  of  move- 
ments determine  the  outcome  of  the  action  of  which  they  are  com- 
ponent parts.  It  is  shown  that  the  time  of  action  in  the  various 
centres  thus  determines  the  outcome  of  the  action,  and  is  itself  con- 
trolled by  impressions  received  through  the  senses.  When  movements 
are  seen,  not  controlled  by  present  circumstances,  they  are  probably 
the  result-  of  antecedent  or  inherited  impressions ;  such  are  called 
spontaneous. 

Section  IL     Evolution  of  Movements  in  Man, 

The  new-born  infant  presents  constant  movement  in  all  its  parts 
while  it  is  awake,  and  this  is  not  controlled  by  impressions  from 
without.  Graphic  tracings  of  such  movements  are  given.  This 
spontaneous  movement  in  the  infant  appears  to  be  of  great  physio- 
logical importance,  and  is  here  termed  '*  microkinesis."  It  is  argued 
that  the  mode  of  brain  action  which  produces  microkinesis  is  analogous 
to  the  action  prodncing  spontaneous  movemenla  m  «\\  '^oxx.xv.^  ^mxckaN.^., 
and  to  the  modes  of  ceii-growth  which  produce  c\x<i\v?niTcoA».\AQ^  \sl 
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young  seedling  plants.  It  is  argaed'  that  as  circnmnatation  becomes 
modified  bj  external  forces  to  the  modes  of  movement  termed 
heliotropism,  geotropism,  &c.,  so  microkinesis  in  the  infant  is  replaced 
by  the  more  complicated  modes  of  brain  action  as  evolution  proceeds. 
The  conditions  of  movement  are  then  described,  as  seen  at  sncces- 
give  stages  of  development  of  the  child,  and  it  is  shown  that  they 
become  less  spontaneons,  and  more  under  control  of  stimuli  acting 
upon  the  child  from  without,  while  the  phenomena  termed  memory 
and  imitation  are  evolved. 

Section  III.     Proper  lies  of  Neroe-centres  and  their  Modes  of  Action. 

From  observations  made,  descriptions  are  given  of  the  modes  of 
action  and  properties  of  nerve-centres  in  adult  age,  such  descriptions 
being  given  in  terms  implying  visible  movements.  Impressionability, 
imitation,  and  retentiveness  are  thus  described.  Nerve-centres  are 
said  to  be  '*  free  '*  when  only  slightly  stimulated.  Delayed  expression 
of  impressions  are  seen  when  the  visible  outcome  is  delayed  after 
the  stimulus  which  produced  it.  Double-action  is  said  to  occur  when 
a  local  efPect  and  a  distant  one,  occur  from  one  impression.  Com- 
pound cerebral  action  is  said  to  occur,  when  the  study  of  the  visible 
movements  indicates  that  successive  unions  of  centres  are  in  action, 
leading  to  a  visible  oatcome  well  adapted  to  the  primary  stimulus 
which  produced  the  series.  When  a  slight  stimalns  leads  to  a  spread- 
ing area  of  movements  producing  considerable  force,  the  phenomenon 
is  termed  reinforcement. 

From  observations  made,  two  hypotheses  are  put  forvrard.  It  ia 
suggested  that  when  a  well  co-ordinat<5d  movement  follows  a  slight 
stimulus,  the  impression  produces  temporary  unions  among  the 
centres,  preparing  thorn  for  the  special  combinations  and  series  of 
actions  which  are  seen  to  follow.  Such  unions  among  nerve-centres 
appear  to  be  formed  when  a  period  of  cerebral  inhibition,  produced 
by  a  word  of  command,  is  seen  to  be  followed  by  a  co-ordinated  series 
of  acts.  A  graphic  tracing  indicating  suspension  of  microkinesis  to 
the  stimulus  of  sight  and  sound  is  given.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
the  brain  action  corresponding  to  thought,  is  the  formation  of  func^ 
tional  unions  among  cells,  whose  outcome  is  seen  in  the  movements 
which  express  the  thought,  or  its  physical  representation.  Properties 
similar  to  those  described  in  brain  centres  may  be  illustrated  in 
modes  of  growth.  Intelligence  is  then  not  a  property  of  the  brain, 
per  80,  but  for  its  manifestation  certain  modes  of  brain  action  are 
necessary.  In  the  special  postures  and  movements  described,  a 
number  of  physical  signs  of  brain  states  are  offered  to  the  clinical 
obaerrer. 
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in.  "  On  the  Electromotive  Changes  connected  with  the  Beat  of 
the  Mammalian  Heart,  and  of  the  Human  Heart  in  parti- 
cular." By  Augustus  D.  Waller,  M.D.  Communicated 
by  ProfesBor  Burdon  Sanderson,  F.R.S.  Received  June  12, 
1888. 

(Abstract.) 

1.  Description  of  experiments  in  which  the  electrical  variation  con- 
nected with  the  Bpontajieons  beat  is  modified. 

2.  The  normal  ventricolar  variation  is  diphasic,  and  usually  in- 
dicates (1)  negativity  of  apex,  (2)  negativity  of  base.    , 

3.  Description  of  ^'irregular"  variations. 

4.  Observations  on  animals  with  one  or  hoth  leading  ofiE  electrodes 
applied  to  the  body  at  a  distance  from  the  heart. 

5.  Determination  of  the  electrical  variations  of  the  heart  on  man. 

6.  The  variation  is  diphasic,  and  indicates  (1)  negativity  of  apex, 
(2)  negativity  of  base. 

7.  Distribution  of  cardiac  potential  in  man  and  animals.  **  Favoar- 
abie  "  and  >'  unfavourable  "  combinations. 

8.  Demonstration  of  electrical  effects  by  leading  o£E  from  the  sur* 
fftce  of  the  intact  body  by  the  various  extremities  and  natural 
orifices. 

9.  Comparison  between  effects  observed  on  man  with  the  normal 
and  with  a  transposed  situation  of  the  viscera. 


IV,  "  On  the  Plasticity*  of  Glacier  and  other  Ice."  By  James 
C.  MoConnel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Dudley  A.  Kidd.  Communicated  by  R.  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  F.R.S.     Received  Jime  11,  1888. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  following  paper  were  undertaken 
in  continuation  of  those  made  by  Dr.  Main  in  the  winter  1886-87, 
and  described  by  him  in  a  paperf  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
the  following  summer.  The  investigation  is  by  no  means  complete, 
but  the  results  hitherto  obtained  seem  to  us  sufficiently  novel  and 
important  to  be  worthy  of  being  put  on  record,  while  we  hope  to 

*  Dr.  Main  used  the  term  "  Tiscositj."  But  this  has  been  always  applied  in 
Uquidfl  to  molecular  £riotion,  and  we  hare  the  authority  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson 
('  Encjd.  Britann.,'  Art. :  Elasticity,  p.  7)  for  reserving  it  for  the  same  property 
in  solids  also,  leaving  "plMBiddty  **  to  denote  oontinnouB  ^ieVdm^  \xxi<^<st  i^tc^ia. 

f  *Boj.  8oc.  Proc.,*  vol  42,  p.  829. 

VOL,  XLIY.  ^  ^ 
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prosecute  the  subject  further  next  winter.    We  shall  first  give  s 
general  account  of  our  results,  and  then  describe  the  experiments  in  I 
more  full  detail. 

Main  found  that  a  bar  of  ice,  which  had  been  formed  in  a  mould,* 
yielded  slowly  but  continuously  to  tension,  though  kept  at  a  tempera* 
ture  some  degrees  below  freezing  point.  We  began  work  onder  the 
impression  that  the  rate  of  extension  depended  mainly  on  the  tern* 
perature  and  tension,  and  that  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  keeping  the  I 
temperature  constant.  But  by  a  happy  chance  our  very  first  experi- 
ment showed  us  that  not  merely  the  rate,  but  even  the  Tery  ecdatenoe 
of  the  extension  depended  on  the  structure  of  the  ice.  And  this  is 
a  matter  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  disregarded  by  prerione 

experimenters.t 

After  many,  and  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful,  attempts  to  obtain 
a  piece  of  perfectly  clear  ice,  frozen  in  the  mould  used  by  Main,  we 
took  a  bar  cut  from  the  clear  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  bath  of 
water,  and  froze  its  ends  on  to  blocks  of  ice  fitting  the  two  conical 
collars  through  which  the  tension  is  applied.  To  avoid  any  question 
as  to  the  ice  giving  way  in  the  collars,  where  it  is  subjected  to 
pressure  as  well  as  tension — ^the  bar  was  pierced  near  either  end  by 
a  steel  needle  firmly  frozen  in,  and  the  measurements  were  taken 
between  the  projecting  ends  of  these  needles.  We  found  to  our 
astonishment  that  the  stretching  was  almost  nil,  though  the  tension 
was  decidedly  greater  than  that  usually  applied  by  Main.  There  was 
a  slight  extension  at  first,  but  during  the  last  five  days  the  extension 
observed  was  at  the  mean  rate  of  only  0*00031  mm.  per  hour  per 
length  of  10  cm.,  and  this  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  took  place.  The  rigidity  cannot  have  been  due 
to  the  cold,  for  during  the  last  24  hours  the  temperature  was 
between  —1^  and  —2*^4  After  the  experiment,  the  ice  was  ex- 
amined under  the  polariscope,  and  found  to  be  a  single  regular 
crystal  showing  the  coloured  rings  and  black  cross  very  well 
The  optic  axis  was  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar.  This 
experiment  showed  it  was  a  very  necessary  precaution  to  take  the 
measurements  between  needles  fixed  in  the  bar  itself.  For  whether 
the  bar  extended  or  not,  the  movement  of  the  index  H  (fig.  2),  showed 

*  The  mould  produced  a  round  bar  of  ice  24  cm.  in  length  and  2*8  cm.  in 
diameter,  with  a  conical  expansion  at  the  loirer  end  to  (It  into  an  iron  collar  C  (fig.  2), 
through  which  the  tension  could  he  applied.  The  other  end  of  the  bar  was  frown 
on  to  ice  filling  a  similar  collar  B.  These  iron  collars  were  faced  with  carafullj 
worked  brass  plates,  and  Main  determined  the  extension  by  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  plates  with  callipers. — July  6, 1888. 

f  See  Heim, '  Handbuch  der  Gletsoherkunde/  published  by  Engelhom,  Stuttgart, 
1886,  p.  816. 
J  We  uee  the  centigrade  acaifi  of  tem^^TatxiM  ^kaow^o^x^x.. 
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a  decided  separation  of  the  collars  dne  to  the  plasticity  of  the  conical 
jKeces  of  ice  therein. 

We  next  took  a  bar  of  ice  formed  in  the  mould,  applied  tension  and 
took  measnrements  in  the  same  way.  The  extension  was  at  the  rate 
of  0*048  mm.  per  honr  per  length  of  10  cm.  The  crystalline  stmctnre 
of  this  ice  was  highly  irregular.  As  one  principal  object  of  our  ex- 
perimentB  lay  in  their  application  to  the  theory  of  glaciers,  it  had 
now  become  obviously  most  important  to  test  actual  glacier  ice.  We 
therefore  drove  over  to  the  Morteratsch  glacier,  which  is  now  readily 
loeessible  from  St.  Moritz  even  in  the  winter,  and  obtained  some 
specmeDS  from  the  natural  ice  caves  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 

We  tested  three  pieces,  which  were  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
common  notions,  that  glacier  ice  is  only  plastic  under  pressure,  not 
under  tension,  and  that  regelation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 
Thej  showed  at  the  same  time  the  extraordinary  variability  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  first  extended  at  a  rate  of  from  0*013  mm.  to 
0K)82  mm.  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm.,  the  variations  in  speed  being 
ilMbntable  to  temperature.  The  second  piece  began  at  a  rate  of 
(H)16  mm.  and  gradually  slowed  down  till  it  reached  at  the  same 
temperatore  a  rate  of  0*0029  mm.,  at  which  point  it  remained 
tolerably  constant,  except  for  temperature  variations,  till  a  greater 
tension  was  applied.  The  third  piece  on  the  contrary  began  at  the 
mte  of  0*012  mm.,  increased  its  speed  with  greater  tension  to  0026  mm., 
tnd  stretched  faster  and  faster  with  unaltered  tension,  till  it  reached 
the  extraordinary  speed  of  1*88  mm.  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm. 
We  pnt  on  a  check  by  reducing  the  tension  slightly,  whereupon  the 
speed  fell  at  once  to  0*35  mm.  and  gradually  declined  to  0043  mm. 
The  lowest  temperature  reached  during  our  experiments,  except  with 
the  intractable  bath  ice,  was  with  this  specimen.  During  12  hours 
with  a  maxim  uTn  temperature  —9^  and  a  mean  temperature  probably 
—10*5*,  the  rate  under  the  light  tension  of  1*45  kilo,  per  sq.  cm.  was 
0*0065  mm. 

These  three  pieces  were  composed  of  a  number  of  crystals  varying 
in  thickness  ixova  two  or  three  millimetres  up  to  thirty  or  even  a 
hnndred.  These  crystals  are  the  "glacier  grains"  {gleUcKeTkorneT)^ 
which  play  such  a  large  part  in  glacier  literature.  Glacier  ice  is 
a  sort  of  conglomerate  of  these  grains,  differing,  however,  from  a 
conglomerate  proper  in  that  tliere  is  no  matrix,  the  grains  fitting 
each  other  perfectly.  In  the  winter,  at  any  rate,  the  ice  on  the  sides 
of  the  glacier  caves  looks  quite  homogeneous.  But,  when  a  piece  is 
broken  off  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  different  grains  become 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  separated  probably  by  thin  films  of 
water.  Though  the  optical  structure  of  each  grain  is  found  under 
the  polariscope  to  he  perfectly  uniform,  the  \)ouiidii[i^  ^T^^f^^R^  «x^ 
ntterl J  irregular,  and  are  generally  curved*    The  Q^\iv^jbs»&  \«^  ^^ 
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neighbouring  grains  seem  to  be  arranged  quite  at  random.  Owing  to 
the  structure  being  so  complex,  we  failed  to  trace  any  relation 
between  the'  arrangement  of  the  crystals  and  the  ifapidity  of  eztension. 
Ibis  true  that  the  most  rigid  piece  of  the  three  was  composed  of 
small  crystals,  while  the  most  plastic  contained  one  very  large  crystal; 
but  this  was  perhaps  accidental.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  ice  of  a  more  regular  structure,  which  has  already  thrown  a 
little  light  on  the  action  at  the  interfaces  of  the  crystals,  and  offers  an 
attractive  fidd  to  further  investigation. 

Some  of  the  ice  of  the  St.  Moritz  lake  is  built  up  of  vertical 
columns,*  from  a  centimetre  downwards  in  diameter,  and  in  length 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  clear  ice,  t.e.,  a  foot  or  more.  A  hori- 
zontal section,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  minutes,  shows  the  irregular 
mosaic  pattern  of  the  divisions  between  the  columns.  The  thickness 
of  each  column  is  not  perfectly  uniform.  Sometimes  indeed  one  thins 
out  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  lower  end.  Each  column  is  a  single 
crystal,  and  the  optic  axes  are  generally  nearly  horizontal.  Some 
experiments  on  freezing  water  in  a  bath,  lead  us  to  attribute  this 
curious  structure  to  the  first  layer  of  ice  having  been  formed  rapidly, 
in  air,  for  instance,  below  —  6°  C.  We  found  that  if  the  first  layer  had 
been  formed  slowly,  and  was  therefore  homogeneous  with  the  axis 
vertical,  a  very  cold  night  would  only  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
ice,  while  maintaining  its  regularity. 

We  applied  tension  to  a  bar  of  lake  ice  carefully  cut  parallel  to  the 
columns.  It  stretched  indeed,  but  excessively  slowly.  During  seven 
days  it  stretched  at  the  rate  of  only  0'0004  mm.  per  hour  per  length 
of  10  cm.,  though  at  one  time  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  went  up  above  zero.  The  tension  was  2  kilos,  per  sq.  cm.  This 
slight  extension  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  tension  not  being 
exactly  parallel  to  the  interfaces  of  the  columns.  This  experiment 
corroborates  Otir  first  result,  that  a  single  crystal  will  not  stretch  at 
right  angles  to  its  optic  axis.  We  next  cut  a  bar  at  about  45**  to  the 
length  of  the  columns,  and  the  difPerenCo  was  very  manifest.  During 
80  hours  under  a  tension  of  2' 75  kilos,  per  sq.  cm.,  it  extended  at  the 
rate  of  0*015  mm.  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm.,  nearly  40  times  as 
fast. 

An  icicle  is  an  example  of  ice  formed  of  very  minute  crystals 
irregularly  arranged.  We  found  that  an  icicle  under  a  tension  of 
2*2  kilos,  per  sq.  cm.  stretched  at  the  rate  of  0*003  mm.  per  hour  per 
length  of  10  cm.     This  is  very  slow,  especially  as  the-  temperatan^ 

*  This  was  the  case  in  all  pieces  obtained  from  one  end  of  the  lake,  where  men 

were  cutting  ice  for  storage  purposes,  ^hether  new  ice  or  old.    In  a  part,  howerer, 

which  had  frozen  a  few  days  earViet,  iwtWieT  omV,  itom  the  shore,  we  found  much 

larger  crj-stalB  with  the  axes  nearly  TeTivcaV\>ul  tioI  c^\V^  \«w5^s\  Va  ^%.^  ^'Ot«x.— 

Ju]jr  6, 1888. 
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was  high,  averaging  ^1*"  C,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  theoreti- 
cal reason  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  interfaces  producing  a 
decrease  in  the  plasticity. 

We  tried  further  two  experiments  on  compression  of  ice,  the 
pressure  being  apph'ed  to  three  nearly  cubical  pieces  at  .once.  Of 
three  pieces  of  glacier  ice,  under  a  pressure  of  3*2  kilos,  per  sq.  cm., 
the  mean  rates  of  contraction  during  five  days  were  respectiyely 
0'085  mm.,  0'056  mm.,  and  0*007  mm.  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm. 
These  figures  show  that  while  the  plasticity  varies-  enormously  in 
different  specimens,  the  rate  of  distortion  is  of  the  same  order  of  mag- 
nitade,  whether  the  force  applied  be  a  pull  or  a  thrust. 

The  other  experiment  was  on  three  pieces  of  lake  ice,  applying  the 
pressure  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  columns.  The  contraction  was 
icaroelj  perceptible.  Under  a  pressure  of  3*7  kilos,  per  sq.  cm.,  the 
mean  xwte  of  the  three  pieces  during  four  days  was  0001  mm.  per  hour 
per  length  of  10  cm.  To  fix  the  blocks  of  ice  in  position,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  cover  th,eir  ends  with  paper  frozen  on,  and  the  small  con- 
traction observed  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  yielding  of  the  films 
of  irregular  ice  with  which  the  paper  was  attached.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contraction  took 
place  in  the  first  36  hours. 

We  have  now  shown  by  direct  experiment  that  ordinary  ice,  con- 
sisting of  an  irregular  aggregation  of  crystals,  exhibits  plasticity, 
both  under  pressure  and  under  tension,  at  temperatures  far  below  the 
freenng  point-^in  the  case  of  tension  at  any  rate  down  to  —9**  at 
]«ttt,  and  probably  much  lower — and  also  that  a  single  uniform 
crystal  will  not  yield  continuously  either  to  pressure  or  tension 
vlien  applied  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis. 
We  fully  intended  to  test  a  crystal  under  tension  applied  along  the 
optic  axis ;  but  we  were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  crystal  longer 
in  the  axis  than  perhaps  8  cm.,  and  when  we  had  decided  to  be 
content  with  that  length,  a  thaw  put  a  stop  to  all  further  operations. 
We  have,  however,  very  little  doubt  that  a  crystal  would  refuse  to 
jield  either  to  pressure  or  to  tension  in  whatever  direction  they  were 
applied. 

The  following  reasoning  seems  tolerably  conclusive  as  far  as  it  goes. 
We  first  assume  the  axiom  that,  if  two  systems  of  stresses  produce 
each  by  itself  no  continuous  yielding,  superposition  of  the  two  will 
likewise  produce  no  continuous  yielding.  This  will  probably  be 
admitted  when  we  add  the  proviso  that,  when  the  nature  of  the 
resultant  stresses  is  found,  their  magnitude  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
same  value  as  that  of  the  simple  stresses  which  are  known  to  be 
inactive.  Take  then  a  cube  of  ice,  two  of  whose  faces  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  optic  axis.  Apply  tension  to  one  ol  ^Xi<^  o^^x  ^*q^3%  ^ 
/acesff.     This  according  to  our  experiments  producer  i^a  ekT^KOssvss" 
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Of  course  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  slight  elastic  yielding 
Apply  an  equal  tension  to  the  other  pair  of  &oes  which  are  parallel 
to  the  axis.  There  is  still  no  extension  by  the  axiom.  Now  it  cai 
hardly  be  supposed  that  an  uniform  hydrostatic  pressure  could  pro 
duce  continuous  change  of  form.  'Apply  then  a  pressure  of  sad 
magnitude  as  to  neutralise  the  two  tensions.  We  have  then  renudu 
ing  only  a  pressure  along  the  optic  axis,  producing  no  continnou 
yielding. 

In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  tension  along  the  optic  axi 
would  produce  no  continuous  yielding.  It  is  true  that  the  reasouin 
cannot  be  extended  to  pressures  and  tensions  oblique  to  the  optic  axi 
But  if  the  plasticity  observed  had  been  due  to  the  majority  of  crysta 
extending,  while  a  certain  number  remained  unchanged,  there  wool 
surely  have  been  numerous  cracks  found  in  every  case ;  while  as 
matter  of  fact  such  cracks  were  only  found 'in  two  cases,  and  the 
they  were  very  slight.  Hence,  while  we  think  it  desirable  to  exper 
ment  further  in  the  matter,  we  feel  tolerably  confident  that  sing! 
crystals  of  ice  are  not  plastic,  and  we  attribute  the  apparent  plasticii 
of  glacier  ice  to  some  action  at  the  internes  of  the  crystals.  Bi 
we  are  not  at  present  inclined  to  venture  any  opinion  as  to  the  natui 
of  this  action. 

The  variation  of  plasticity  with  the  temperature  is  of  great  interei 
both  for  the  theory  of  glaciers  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  plasticit 
itself,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  disentangle  the  temperature  variatioi 
proper  from  the  much  larger  alterations  due  to  structural  change 
that  our  experiments  throw  very  little  light  on  this  point.  In  the  cai 
of  the  glacier  ice  in  Experiment  7  the  rate  seems  to  have  becou 
tolerably  constant  except  for  temperature  changes.  While  at  — 3*5°  tt 
rate  was  0*0029,  two  days  before  and  two  days  afterwards  it  w? 
about  00020  at  —6%  and  a  few  days  earlier  00013  at  —8'.  In  tl 
icicle,  when  the  temperature  variations  seemed  paramount,  the  rate  i 
—2''  was  00028,  and  at  —0-2°  00034.  This  is  a  much  smaller  chan§ 
than  we  should  have  expected.  In  the  case  of  compression  the  infli 
ence  of  temperature  seems  more  strongly  marked.  In  all  thit 
pieces  the  rate  rose  at  —3**  to  about  ten  times  its  value  at  —5**.  A 
increase  which  takes  place  in  three  pieces  simultaneously  can  hard] 
be  attributed  to  structural  changes  independent  of  the  temperature. 

The  change  in  the  rate  of  extension,  produced  by  an  alteration  ( 
the  tension,  was  in  every  case  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  tfa 
magnitude  of  the  latter.  In  the  following  table  are  collected  all  tb 
instances  which  occurred  : — 
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Speoimeii* 

Change  of  tendon. 

Change  of  rate. 

Glacier  ioe  C 

Glacier  ice  D 

f  >          

»»          

i»          

kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
2  -66  to  3  -86 
1-46  „  2-66 
2-66  „  103 
1-03  „  2-60 
2-60  „  1-80 

mm.  per  hour  per  10  cm. 
00018  to  OOllO 
0  0076   ,,0-026 
0-106?  „  0  010 
0-010     „  0-228 
1-88       H  0*85 

The  changes  of  temperatnre  in  these  cases  were  insignifi^sant  corn- 
red  with  the  alteration  of  rate.  The  0*105  is  uncertain  owing  to  an 
sident.  It  was  certainly  not  less,  and  may  have  been  a  good  deal 
eater. 

We  append  a  snmmary  of  some  of  onr  results  arranged  in  tabular 
rm.     Olacier  ice  C  was  the  same  piece  as  B,  out  rather  shorter. 
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ill  be  interesting  to  make  some  nnmeric&l  comparison  between 
nree  ve  bare  given  and  the  plasticity  actaally  obserred  in  the 
1  of  glaciers.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  existeoce 
stici^y  is  the  great  increase  of  velocity  from  the  side  to  the 
of  a  glacier.  A  namber  of  measurements  on  this  point  have 
oUected  by  Heim  ('  Gletscherknnde,'  p.  147).  The  most  rapid 
»  he  mentiona  among  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  is  on  the  Rhone 
',  on  a  line  2300  metres  above  the  top  of  the  icefall.  At 
stres  from  the  western  bank  the  mean  yearly  motion,  1874  to 
was  12'9  metres;  at  160  metres  from  the  bank  it  was 
metres.  This  gives  an  increase  of  velocity  in  each  metre 
the  glacier  of  0'000058  metre  per  hour, 
ns  consider  what  rate  of  extension  this  involves. 


AB  (fig,  I)  be  two  points  on  a  glacier  moving  in  parallel  direo- 
)f  which  B  is  moving  faster.  In  the  small  time  6t  fwhose 
we  may  neglect)  let  A  move  to  A'  and  B  to  B'.  Draw  AN,  A'N' 
iionlar  to  B'B  produced.  Let  AN  =  A'N'  =  a,  BN  =  m,  B'N' 
lB  =  r,  A'B'  =  /,  and  let  the  velocities  be  Va  and  vt. 


A'A  =  V. . 


B'B  =  vi  3(, 
=  fflS+«»+2ar(r*-i..)ai 
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The  expression is  a  maximam  when  x  :s^  a.  and  then  we  1 

by(l)- 

r.~7^  2a 

When  ^^  is  very  small,  the  ratio  of  r  — r  to  ht  is  the  rate  of  incr 
of  the  distance  between  A  and  B.  So,  if  we  take  any  two  point 
the  glacier  at  nnit  distance,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  dist 
between  them  will  be  greatest  when  the  line  joining  them  is  ai 
to  the  direction  of  motion,  and  this  maximum  value  will  be  eqn 
one  half  the  difPerence  of  the  velocities  of  two  points  situated  abi 
of  each  other  and  also  at  unit  distance. 

Thus  the  maximum  rate  of  extension  in  the  case  we  have  take 
the  Rhone  glacier  is  0*0029  mm.  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm.  \ 
be  it  remembered,  is  the  most  rapid  extension  selected  from  a  1 
number  of  measurements  on  different  glaciers  and  at  different  ti 
and  yet  only  one  of  the  three  specimens  of  glacier  ice  showed  a 
less  than  this,  and  that  was  under  one-third  of  the  breaking  ten 
The  larger  the  specimen,  the  greater  average  plasticity  would  it 
play  ;  for  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  like  our  second  specimen 
instance,  would  suffice  to  make  a  long  rigid  bar  appear  very  pk 
Hence  the  glacier  itself  would  be  far  more  plastic  than  most  s 
specimens  taken  at  random  from  its  mass.  It  would  seem,  there 
that  neither  the  presence  of  crevasses  nor  a  thawing  temperatun 
essential  conditions  of  the  motion  of  a  glacier.  But  that  crevf 
are  found  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  rotten  state  of 
ice  during  the  summer  and  the  certainty  that  a  crack,  however  si 
once  formed  will  continue  as  long  as  the  tension  exists.  We  be! 
further  that  the  stresses  produced  in  a  glacier  by  its  own  weighl 
comparable  with  those  employed  in  our  experiments. 

Description  of  Apparatus. 

We  had  two  sets  of  apparatus  in  operation.     The  first  was 

employed  by  Dr.  Main,  figured  and  fully   described  in  his   pa 

We  reproduce  his  figure  unaltered,  though  we  made  a  few  alterai 

in  the  surrounding  boxes.     As  we  expected  at  first  that  our  < 

diWcalty  would  be  keeping  the  teixii^evBi\i\x\e<ic>\isXA.Tv\.^^^Ta»A^  &^ 

a-rran^ements  for  overcoming  t\i\8.   To  a^cwx^^Xwr^^V^N.^^^^^ 
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istrodDced  two  tins,  filled  with  a  strong  BolntioD  of  salt,  into  the  inuer 
boi,  aliglitly  altering  its  shape  and  increasing  its  size  for  this  purpose. 
A  broad  shaUow  tin  occupied  the  spare  space  at  the  top,  and  a  tall 
tin  oocnpied  all  the  available  space  by  the  side  of  the  ice  between  A 
tnd  L  (fig.  2).    The  space  between  the  two  boxes  was  filled  with 
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wood  shavings,  except  between  K  and  M.,  Here  a  wooden  partition 
P  was  inserted  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  connecting  rod.  The  space 
between  K  and  P  was  filled  with  wood  shavings.  To  allow  the*lever 
to  move  freely,  it  passed  throngh  a  wooden  tube  loosely  packed  with 
cotton-wool.  The  enter  space  between  P  and  M  was  made  fairly 
air-tight,  and  the  opening  through  which  the  lower  lever  emerged 
was  also  plugged  with  cotton-wool. 

The  capacity  of  the  inner  chamber  was  abont  60  litres,  while  the 
two  tins  contained  about  25  litres  of  solution.  The  inner  chamber 
was  thus  jacketed  on  all  sides  with  a  layer,  from  lOi*  to  20  cm.  in 
thickness,  of  which  from  4  to  6  cm.  was  solid  wood  and  the  rest 
wood  shavings.  To  secure  uniformity*  of  temperature  the  back  of 
the  inner  chamber  was  lined  with  thick  sheet-copper.  Orig^inally 
the  front  was  similarly  provided,  a  small  aperture  being  cut  for  the 
cathetometer  readings.  But  after  the  first  experiment  this  was  found 
very  inconvenient  and  was  discarded.  Access  to  the  box  was  obtained 
from  the  front,^e  space  between  the  doors  of  the  two  boxes  being  filled 
with  a  movable  pad  stufied  with  shavings.  The  inner  door  occupied 
about  half  the  front  of  the  ice-chamber.  With  these  arrangements 
the  temperature  of  the  interior  altered  very  slowly,  often  not  more 
than  a  degreee  in  24  hours,  though  no  special  precautions  were  taken 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  room  constant. 

We  were  not  so  successful  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  temperature. 
The  minimum  thermometer  was  hung  at  the  back  of  the  chamber 
on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  ice.  The  maximum  was  placed 
with  its  bulb  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  at  the  end  removed  from 
the  tin.  And  we  often  found  that  the  temperature  at  the  time,  shown 
by  tbe  matimum  thermometer,  was  one  or  one  and  a  half  degrees  lower 
than  that  shown  by  the  minimum.  In  the  temperatures  given  in  the 
tables  allowance  is  made  for  this.  We  found,  however,  that  the 
variations  in  the  plasticity  due  to  the  temperature  were  far  exceeded 
by  others,  due  probably  to  changes  in  the  crystalline  structure  of  the 
ice.  In  explanation  of  the  considerable  variation  of  temperature 
occasionally  recorded  in  the  tables,  we  must  add  that,  in  order  to 
raise  or  lower  the  temperature,  the  inner  chamber  was  sometimes  left 
wholly  or  partially  open.  The  front  of  the  box  was  close  by  an  open 
window,  and  was  generally  exposed  to  a  decidedly  lower  temperature 
than  the  back,  so  that  opening  the  doors  to  take  the  readings  would 
seldom  raise  the  internal  temperature  materially. 

The  bar  of  ice  for  an  experiment  was  roughly  sawn  out  and  then 

shaped  more  carefully  with  a  knife.     A  hole  was  bored  near  each  end 

with  a  hot  steel  knitting  needle.     This  was  found  to  be  the  only 

method  of  making  a  hole  free  from  the  risk  of  splitting  the  ice.     In 

each  bole  was  frozen  a  short  piece  oi  s.Xfe^'^mvtoEL^  i^ife^^  ^th.  the 

•  Uniformity  ref ct%  U>  «p«iAe,  coi»\»aftB^  Vft  ^Jm». 
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ends  projecting  slighilj.  In  the  later  experiments  we  used  pieces  of 
glass  tube  or  rod  for  needles,  to  obviate  any  possible  exaggeration  of 
the  extension  through  the  needle  bending  in  the  ice.  The  glass  had 
the  further  adyantage  of  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  We  found 
that,  when  air  above  freezing  point  entered  the  chamber  during  the 
taking  of  a  reading,  the  steel  needles  were  apt  to  work  loose,  although 
the  body  of  the  ice  had  not  time  to  materiallj  rise  in  temperature. 
Such  readings  are  of  course  discarded.  The  two  conical  collars  were 
filled  with  ice  by  freezing  water  therein.  The  upper  collar  was  taken 
out  and  inverted,  and  its  brass  plate  levelled.  Then  the  bar  was 
carefully  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  frozen  on.  The  bar  was 
next  hung  in  position  in  the  chamber  and  frozen  on  to  the  ice  ou  the 
lower  collar  in  situ. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  measurement  of  the  distance  between 
the  upper  and  lower  needles  was  made  with  a  cathetometer.  On  the 
two  ends  of  each  needle  were  glued  pieces  of  paper,  on  each  of  which 
fine  ink  cross  lines  had  been  drawn.  The  cathetometer  was  not  of 
the  ordinary  construction  and  merits  a  short  description,  as,  though 
in  practioe  it  was  not  very  successful,  in  principle  it  has,  we  believe^ 
several  advantages  over  the  ordinary  form.  The  stand  consists 
of  a  vertical  rod  supported  by  three  levelling  screws.  On  this  rod 
sUdes  a  metal  block,  provided  with  a  clamp  and  slow- motion  screw. 
The  telescope  rests  on  this  block,  being  movable  through  ninety 
degrees  about  a  vertical  axis.  The  bearing  of  the  telescope  is  the 
only  mechanical  part  of  the  instrument  that  requires  special  care. 
For  the  cross  wires  of  the  ordinary  telescope  is  substituted  a  micro- 
meter scale.  The  millimetre  scale  is  fixed  on  a  separate  stand  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  bar  of  ice  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  telescope 
as  the  ice  is,  and  is  left  untouched  during  the  observations,  so  that  it 
is  of  no  consequence,  for  measuring  small  extensions,  if  it  be  not 
quite  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  tension.  The  distance  from  the 
telescope  to  the  ice  or  to  the  scale  was  about  30  cm.  On  the  top  of 
the  telescope  is  fixed  a  level.  We  carefully  adjusted  this,  so  that 
when  the  bubble  was  at  its  zero  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope 
was  in  the  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  tube  of  spirit.  Then 
if  the  bubble  remained  in  its  central  position  in  every  azimuth  of  the 
telescope,  we  could  be  sure  the  axis  of  rotation  was  vertical. 

The  observation  was  taken  by  reading  the  position,  on  the  micro- 
meter scale,  of  the  image  of  the  mark  on  the  needle,  then  swinging 
the  telescope  round  and  reading  the  position,  on  the  micrometer  scale, 
of  the  two  nearest  divisions  of  the  millimetre  scale.  By  interpolation 
the  exact  height,  on  the  millimetre  scale,  of  the  mark  on  the  needle 
was  then  readily  found.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cathetometer  need 
only  remam  steady  while  the  telescope  is  Bwuia^  Tavx?[A  \tw£L  'O^^ 
needle  to  the  scale ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary  iorm.  \iX\^te  \a  ^  ^'kvi^'^ 
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of  the  whole  stand  being  slightly  displaced  when  the  telescope  is 
down  to  its  lower  position.  In  fact  in  oar  cironmstances  an  ordii 
cathetometer  would  have  been  practically  oseless,  owing  to  the  ben< 
of  the  floor  and  table  at  the  slightest  morement  of  the  obsei 
Observations,  even  witb  oar  special  form^  required  the  atmost  < 
The  micrometer  scale  had  twenty  divisions,  each  0*12  mm.  in  ac 
i^ize,  and  corresponding  to  about  0*3  mm.  on  the  otber  scale, 
magnification  of  the  telescope,  as  compared  with  the  eye  at  9  inc 
was  about  5.  This  was  scarcely  great  enough.  We  intended  ah 
have  the  micrometer  divisions  half  the  size,  but  the  maker  was 
able  to  graduate  it  so  finely.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the  lines  were  ra 
too  thick. 

By  estimating  tenths  of  the  micrometer  divisions  we  could  rea 
0*03  mm.,  but  the  readings  might  easily  be  at  least  0*06  mm.  iu  e 
Each  determination  of  tbe  length  between  the  needles  depends  on 
readings,  the  upper  needle,  and  its  coiresponding  scale  division,  anc 
lower  needle,  and  its  scaJe  division.  If  the  four  readings  happ 
to  have  each  the  maximum  error  0*06  mm.  with  a  suitable  sign 
total  error  might  be  0*24  mm.  Such  a  combination  of  chano 
highly  improbable,  but  an  error  of  0*1  mm.  is  obviously  not  unli] 
The  cathetometer  would  have  been  a  useful  instrument  for  measv 
a  large  and  regular  extension  with  accuracy,  but  it  was  not  ada 
to  detect  very  small  extensions,  and  a  Sjrstem  of  levers,  whicl 
adopted  as  a  rough  mode  of  measurement  in  our  second  sc 
apparatus,  proved  !so  much  more  satis&ctory  and  suitable  to 
purposes,  that  we  almost  entirely  discarded  the  cathetometer. 
contrivance  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  in  the  form  finally  adopted,  a  a 
are  sections  of  the  projecting  ends  of  glass  needles  fixed  in  the 
cdef  is  a  bent  iron  wire,  ''  the  indicator,"  hooked  to  a  wire  loc 
securely  fastened  to  a,  A  is  a  wooden  lever  suspended  by  a  threi 
which  owing  to  the  counterpoise  X;,  pulls  the  indicator  upwards  w: 
thread  &stened  to  a  wire  loop  at  e.  The  indicator  is  kept  from  ri 
by  the  connecting  fibre,  a  piece  of  stifE  wire  hooked  at  one  end  tc 
Icop  gy  fastened  to  &,  and  at  the  other  to  a  bend  d*  in  the  indie 
The  lower  end  of  the  indicator  gives  the  reading  on  a  paper  millin 
scale  Z,  gummed  on  to  the  mirror  |).  The  mirror,  of  course,  enablei 
observer  to  avoid  errors  of  parallax.  The  stand  of  the  mirror  is  g 
to  the  lower  collar.  To  appreciate  the  action  of  the  levers,  r^^ 
for  the  moment  as  fixed,  then  lowering  h  through  a  small  distance  f 
move /through  a  distance  «  :=  vr  at  right  angles  to  mf^  where  p  ii 
ratio  of  the  distance  mf  to  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  m  on 
line  gd  produced  if  necessary.  If  md  be  made  perpendicular  tc 
when  f  is  in  the  middle  of  the  scale,  the  multiplier  y  rem 
pnoticallj'  constant.    This  precauWoix  ^%a  t^gV.  ^^^-^^  takeu^ 

•  This  was  a  deeper  besid  th«ii\»  %\io7niSxi>i>Ei^^^B'is^» 
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irance  is  made  for  the  resalting  error.  Two  lever  systems  were 
lirod,  one  for  the  outer  ends,  and  the  other  for  the  inuer  ends  of 
□eedlee  passing  through  the  ice.  In  Experiment  2  wo  used  two 
es  and  mirrors  which  enabled  the  readings  to  be  taken  with  great 
01007.  Afterwards  we  contented  onraelves  with  one,  which  gare 
\a  anf&cient  accntacy  for  any  bnt  homogeneons  ice.  In  the  first 
experiments  we  nsed  glass  fibres,  both  for  Uie  indicator  and 
necting  fibre,  as  we  feared  some  slight  motion  of  /  might  arise 
n  the  "elastic  recovery"  of  the  wi«.  This  was  put  to  the  test  of 
eriment.  A  long  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  wire  was  bent  sharply 
an  angle,  and  the  two  ends  bronght  nearly  into  contact.  It  ^raa 
tg  over  a  nail,  and  the  distance  between  ibe  en.^  in«aKQx«&  Vcoiu 
e  to  time.     The  effect  of  the  gmdnal  aubendmg  ol  fti«  asii^  -wts^i. 
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in  this  case,  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  the  arms,  be  about  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  extension  experiments,  and  yet  it  was  foand  to  }ye 
scarcely  perceptible.  Foi*  practical  convenienoe  in  setting  np  tb.e 
apparatus  the  wire  was  found  immensely  superior.  The  trouble  o'f 
fixing  in  position  a  delicate  arrangement  of  brittle  glass  fibres,  in 
awkward  place  like  the  back  of  the  ice  chamber  behind  the  bar  of  ic^ 
can  hardly  be  realised  by  any  one  who  has  not  tried  it. 

In  the  first  few  experiments  'the  loops  mand  g  were  not  used,  an< 
the  indicator  and  connecting  fibres  were  simply  hooked  over  tlm^ 
needles   a  and  b.     And  in  Experiments  2,  3,  4^  and  6,  no  efficierB>  "^ 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  slipping  along  the  needle.     It  is  t.  '^cd 
be  remarked,  however,  that  any  such  slipping  would  produce 
apparent  contraction,  and,  owing  t6  the  sudden  alteration  of  the  rat 
of  extension,  any  slipping  of  importance  could  hardly  escape  detection. 
Such  cases  are  either  omitted  or  specially  metitioued.     The  lever 
and  counterpoise  were  found  rather  troublesome,  and  will  probably 
dispensed  with  next  year,  by  putting  the  connecting  fibre  on  the  othe: 
side  of  the  needle. 

Our  second  apparatus,  which  we^hall  call  the  rough  apparatus,  wa: 
of  much  simpler  construction.  Instead  of  the  collars  we  used  twc 
iron  plates,  each  about  12  cm.  square  with  a  hole  2*5  cm.  square  in  th( 
centre.  The  bar  to  be  tested  was  pissed  through  the  hole  and  frozei 
on  to  a  block  of  ice  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate.  The  upper  plat^^ 
was  Bospendcd  by  cords  attached  to  holes  at  the  comers,  and  from  th< 
lower  plate  was  suspended  by  similar  cords  a  bucket,  in  which  variouf 
weights  could  be  placed.  In  Ea;))eriments  3  and  4,  the  four  c6rdfe==^ 
were  simply  knotted  together,  and  hung  over  an  iron  hook  fastenec 
to  a  sins^le  cord.  But  it  was  difficult  in  this  way  to  ensure  that  thi 
line  of  action  of  the  tension  should  be  the  central  line  of  the  bar  oi 
ice,  and  we  thought  it  likely  that  the  bending  in  Experiment 
was  due  to  this  cause,  so  we  adopted  the  contrivauce  shown  ii: 
fig.  4. 

A  is  the  upper  iron  plate,  F  the  bar  of  ice  attached  to  the  block  ofr 
ice  E.t    B  is  a  wooden  plat^  with  holes  at  the  corners  and  a  hole  at  the^ 
centre,  in  exactly  the  same  relative  positions  as  the  holes  in  the  comers 
and  the  centre  of  the  squai*e  hole  in  A.     CCCC  are  four  cords  of  equaE 
length,  and  D  the  main  cord  by  which  the  whole  is  upheld.     When  the? 
arrangement  is  in  equilibrium,  the  cords  C  will  be  vertical  as  well  as 
the  cord  D,  so  the  line  of  action  of  the  tension,  which  is  the  central 
line  of  the  cord  D,  will  pass  thi'ough  the  centre  of  the  square  hole 
in  A,  even  though  the  two  plates  be  not  quite  horizontal.     The  same        j 
remarks  apply  to  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  lower  iron  plate.     If 

♦  In  almost  eycrr  experiment  far  more  readings  were  taken  than  are  recorded 
below, 
f  This  black  was  thicker  than  iu  t\\e  ^gaxe. 
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the  bar  be  not  attacbed  accurately  at  Hght  angles  to  the  plates,  it 
irill  take  ap  a  vertical  position  and  tbe  plates  will  be  tilted.  This 
oontriTance  was  enccessfnl,  for  tbe  icicle,  wbicb  owing  to  its  symme- 
trical formation  wonld  probably  nnder  nuifonn  tension  stretcb 
equally  on  both  sides,  showed  bat  small  signs  of  bending.  So  we 
think  it  fair  to  conclude  that  in  the  later  specimens  the  bending 
was  dae  to  their  nnsymmotrical  stmctnre. 

In  the  later  experiments  (6,  8,  9  and  10)  tbe  apparatos  was  en- 
closed in  a  single  box  of  wood  Rboat  3  cm.  thick.  Tbe  box  was 
jacketed  on  -  the  oatside  with  a  layer  of  hay  about  5  cm.  thick, 
covered  with  paper  or  felt.  The  cords,  leading  to  the  support  and 
the  weight,  passed  throngh  holes  in  the  top  and  bottom  well  pinned 
with  cotton-woo].  In  all  cases,  except  when  the  contrary  is  expressly 
mentioned,  the  bar  of  ioe  was  wrapped  in  gutta-percha  tissue  to  check 
the  evaporation. 

The  polariscope  was  of  the  simplest  possible  form.  Tbe  light 
transmitted  by  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  was  reflected  at  the  polarising 
angle  by  a  pile  of  three  glass  plates  towards  a  Nicol  prism  supported 
in  tbe  same  fraiuework.  With  its  aid  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
boundaries  of  the  varioas  crystals  in  a  plate  or  bar  of  glacier  ice, 
though  not  a  trace  of  diyision  could  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  with  Bome  difficulty  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes  of  a  few  of 
the  larger  crystals  could  be  made  out.  In  the  bath  ice  the  homo- 
geneousuees  of  the  crystal  could  be  readily  tested,  by  watehing  the 
uncbanged  position  of  the  rings  and  cross  while  tbe  bar  was  moved 
across  the  field.  In  lake  ice  a  half-inch  plate,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
columns  and  viewed  in  the  polariscope,  showed  a  series  of  irregular 
polygons  bUck,  white,  or  grey,  when  the  empty  field  was  black.  Tbe 
altntuit  invariable  absence  of  coloar  proved  tii&t  ie^  cfc  iK^^itft  <A  '^«i 
VOL.  XUT.  ^  ■» 
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optic  axes  were  nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  columns.  Thai 
the  axes,  however,  were  not  accurately  perpendicular  to  the  length 
of  the  colnmns,  t.e.,  horizontal  in  the  original  position  on  the  lake, 
was  shown  by  examining  separate  columns.  After  allowing  the 
ice  to  thaw  slightly,  or  better  after  learing  it  in  the  rays  of  the  sun 
for  twenty  minutes,  the  columns  could  be  easily  separated. 

Detailed  Account  of  the  EsBperimenU. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  describe  all  the  experiments  made 
with  Main's  apparatus  first,  than  to  keep  to  the  chronological  order. 

Experiment  No.  1.  Ma%n*8  Apparahu. — ^Measurements  were  taken 
with  the  cathetometer.  The  specimen  was  a  square  bar  of  ice,  taken 
from  the  surface  of  a  bath  of  water  about  a  foot  deep,  and  cnt  into 
shape  with  a  knife.  It  was  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  bubbles. 
It  was  wrapped  in  gutta-percha  tissue,  which  was  not  removed  till 
the  end  of  the  next  experiment.  The  "  needles  "  were  pieces  of  steel 
knitting  needle.  The  area  of  the  section  was  8*1  ciq.  cm.,  and  the 
tension  3*7  kilos,  per  sq.  cm. 


Difference  between  the 

Distance 

Tempera- 
ture. 

two  sides. 

Date. 

between 
needles. 

Extension. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

1 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm.      ' 

Jan.  14,  11  h 

163  93 

0  0 

-s-o' 

41 

4-6 

„     16,    9h 

164  06 

+  0  18 

-8-0 

4-5 

4-3 

»    17 

163  *91 

-0  02 

-70 

4*3 

4-2 

„     18,      „     .... 

164  04 

+  011 

-6-2 

4-3 

4-2 

»     19,      „     .... 

163-98 

+  006 

-5-6 

4-8         j      4-2 

,.    20,       „     .... 

164- 08 

+  0-15 

-6  0 

1 

.  •          1        .  * 

II       II        »i     .... 

164  01 

+  0  08 

II 

•  • 

• . 

,1    21,       „     .... 

164- 13 

+  0-20 

-4  0 

4  4 

41 

1 

The  hours  in  the  first  column  are  reckoned  from  midnight.  The 
third  column  gives  the  extension  observed,  measured  from  the  length 
at  the  first  reading.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  temperature  just 
before  each  reading.  The  maximum  temperature  during  the  whole 
period  was  —  3*0°  and  the  minimum  —8*5°.  The  fifth  column  gives 
roughly  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  marks  on  the  right 
and  left  ends  of  the  upper  needle,  and  the  sixth  column  the  same 
thing  for  the  lower  needle.  These  are  added  to  show  that  a  slight 
bending  took  place  chiefly  between  the  14th  and  16th.  On  removing 
the  gTitta-perch&j  at  the  end  oi  lYiG  xicxt  ex'^eriment,  a  surface  crack 
was  found  wliich  may  have  occuTTed  aV.  \i^e  %»*m^  ^axofc,  ^^«3tvx«Rk^\i% 
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1  the  micrometer  scale  of  the  cathetometer  was  taken  twice,  the 
lescope  haying  been  tnmed  abont  the  vertical  axis  in  the  interim. 
16  two  generally  agreed.  If  not  the  mean  was  taken.  On  the  20th, 
werer,  a  second  set  of  readings  was  taken,  the  telescope  haying 
en  slid  down  the  rod  in  the  interim.  Both  determinations  are 
ren. 

The  errors  of  a  cathetometer  reading  haye  been  already  discussed, 
we  allow  0*11  mm.  as  a  possible  error  in  each  determination  of 
)  length,  the  observations  are  consistent  with  no  real  extension, 
t  taking  the  last  two  columns  into  consideration  it  seems  probable 
>t  there  was  an  extension  of  01  mm.  between  the  14th  and  16th 
I  none  later.  Even  if  the  total  extension  had  been  0*2  mm.,  this 
aid  have  corresponded  to  a  mean  extension  per  hour  per  length  of 
cm.  of  only  0*0007  mm. 

^Sxperiment  No.  2. — The  same  piece  of  ice  was  fitted  up  with  glass 
icators  and  glass  connecting  fibres,  the  needles  being  the  same  as 
ore.  Each  indicator  was  provided  with  a  mirror  and  scale  set 
se  np  to  it,  so  readings  on  the  scale  could  be  taken  to  0*2  mm. 
t  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  indicators 
»ping  on  the  needles  and  thus  occasioning  a  slight  apparent  con- 
ction.  The  multiplication  on  the  outer  side  was  34,  on  the 
er  26.  Thus  an  extension  of  0*007  mm.  could  be  detected.  The 
^nd,  third,  and  fourth  columns  of  the  following  table  give  the 
ensions,  measured  from  the  length  at  the  time  of  the  third 
ervation  (for  a  reason  mentioned  below),  and  reduced  to  the  pro- 
iionate  amount  for  a  length  of  10  cm.  They  are  probably  correct  to 
}4  mm. 

periment  No.  2. — Main's  Apparatus.     Bath  Ice.     Length  between 
Needles  16  cm.     Tension  4*9  kilos,  per  square  centimetre. 


Date. 


1.  30,  10  h.  80  m. 

„    16  h.  30  m. 

31,     9  h.  15  m. 

„     16  h.  30  m. 

b.    1,     9  h.  30  m. 

2,       „        „ 

16  h 

9  h.  45  m. 

12  h 

18  h.  10  m. 
5,     9  h.  30  m. 
16  h 


Extension  per  10  cm. 


Outer. 


it 

3, 

4. 


i* 


mm. 
0  016 
0  016 
0  000 
0  002 
0  000 
■0  002 
0  007 
0*007 
0  009 
0  007 
0  007 
0  007 


Inner. 


mm. 
0  000 
0  055 
0-000 
0-000 
0-019 
0  002 
0-022 
0-022 
0  045 
0-050 
0048 
0-048 


Mean. 


\ 


mm. 
0-008 
0  035 
0  000 
0  001 
0  009 
0000 
0  014 
0  014 
0027 
0  028 
0-027 


Temperature 
at  the  time. 


-5  0* 

-1*5  0 
-12-6 

-  8-6 
-8-8 

-  6-4 

-  6 

-  3 

-  1 

-  1' 


•6 
•7 
'6 
5 


\ 


-  Y*^ 


^  \>^L 
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The  temperature  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  was  not  taken,  hnt 
the  notebook  contains  a  statement  that  it  was  colder  than  the 
morning. 

Since  the  box  was  left  open  all  night,  the  temperature  given  by  the 
thermometer  on  the  morning  of  the  31  st  may  well  have  been  ratlier 
lower  than  that  of  the  ice.  Between  the  Ist  and  2nd,  an  apparent 
contraction  of  0*017  mm.  on  one  side  took  place  without  change  of 
temperature.  This  looks  as  if  the  indicator  had  slipped.  Making 
allowance  for  these,  the  mean  extension  from  the  31st,  9  h.  15  m.,  to  the 
6th,  16  h.,  follows  the  temperature  very  fairly,  considering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  latter.  We  have  arranged  the  table  to  show  this.  But 
during  the  first  six  hours  there  was  an  expansion  on  one  side  of 
0*088  mm.  in  actual  magnitude,  which  we  attribute  to  a  slight  yield- 
ing at  the  crack.  Counting  the  contraction  as  a  slip,  and  making  no 
allowance  for  temperature,  the  mean  rate  during  the  whole  150  hours 
was  0*00019  mm.  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  extension  during  the  last  five  days  was 
entirely  due  to  temperature,  and  that  the  coe£Scient  of  expansion  of 
the  glass  of   the  connecting  fibre  was  0*000009,  we  have  between 

—  12*5*  and  —8*5**  a  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  ice  of  0*000034, 
between  —8-5*' and  — 3*7**  of  0000060,  and  between  —3*7**  and  — lO* 
of  0000009. 

Into  the  complicated  question  of  the  expansion  of  ice  with  tem- 
perature we  do  not  care  to  enter  fully.  We  will  merely  cite  two 
investigations.  The  best  observations  on  the  cubical  coefficient  seem 
to  be  those  of  Pettei'sson  ("  On  the  Properties  of  Water  and  Ice,'^ 
'  Vega  Expedition,*  vol.  2,  Stockholm,  1883).  We  deduce  from  his 
figures  the  corresponding  linear  coefficients,  supposing  ice  to  be 
isotropic  in  this  matter.  With  ice  from  ordinary  distilled  water  he 
obtained  0000053  between  -12**  and  —2**.  This  ice  began  to  con- 
tract at  some  point  between  —0*35°  and  -0*25°.  With  ice  from  the 
purest  water  he  could  obtain,  the  coefficient  rose  from  0*000055 
between  —17°  and  —10°  to  0000057  between  -4°  and  —3*,  and 
then  decreased,  till  it  changed  sign  at  some  point  between  -0*15°  and 

—  003°.  Ice  containing  0*014  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  in  the  sbajie  of 
salts,  began  to  contract  at  -2*5°.  In  these  experiments  the  water 
was  frozen  in  the  dilatometer,  so  there  was  no  chance  of  the  impuri- 
ties being  expelled  by  the  process  of  solidification  as  in  the  case  of 
ice  formed  slowly  on  the  surface  of  some  depth  of  water.  His  purest 
water,  however,  was  so  good  as  to  be  seriously  affected  by  boiling 
for  a  short  time  in  a  clean  glass  vessel. 

The  coefficient  of  linear,  expansion  has  been  determined  directly  by 
Andrews    (*Roy.   Soc.    Proc.,'  June,    1886).      He  found   0*0000505 
between  --W  and  —9°,  and  O'OOWil^^  \i«Xrw^«rL  -9°  and  -0°.     It 
28  possible  that  the  difference  between.  V^i^  ^^\fcrcccaiaXI\wi&^'i'OcL^aRi^^ 
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experimentalists  is  owing  to  an  Tmequal  expansion  of  ice  in  different 
directions.     At  anj  rate,  taken  together,  they  are  sufficient  to  explain 
oar  rough  results,  on  the  supposition  that  the  extension  of  the  last 
£ye  days  was  entii:elj  due  to  the  rise  of  temperature. 

The  experiment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  bar  breaking  at  a 
point  above  the  upper  needle,  where  it  was  not  protected  by  gutta- 
percha tissue,  and  had  become  very  thin  through  evaporation.  The 
thickness  had  been  reduced  by  this  cause  in  three  weeks  from 
2*85  cm.  to  2*2  cm.  The  temperature,  at  which  the  fracture 
occurred,  was  between  —  0*5°  and  — 1*0*,  certainly  not  above  the  former. 
The  breaking  tension  was  8*35  kilos,  per  sq.  cm.  There  was  a  groove 
miuung  right  round  the  bar  near  the  middle  of  its  length,  but 
no  sign  of  a  crack  could  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  ice.  This 
groove  may  have  been  caused  by  the  outer  layer  cooling  more  rapidly 
than  the  interior.  Under  the  polariscope  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  crystalline  structure  could  be  detected.  The  rings  and  cross 
were  seen  very  plainly,  and  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  appeared  to 
be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  crack.  It  was  perpendicular  to  the 
length  of  the  bar  and  also  to  the  needles.  By  a  rough  measure 
of  the  rings  we  found  the  difference  between  the  two  indices  of 
refraction  to  be  0*0018.  In  quartz  it  is  00094 ;  in  Iceland  spar  0172. 
Experiment  No.  5.  Main's  Apparatus, — The  specimen  was  a  piece  of 
glacier  ice  (B).  The  measurements  were  taken  with  the  cathetometer. 
We  had  already  found,  in  the  other  apparatus,  that  glacier  ice  would 
stretch,  but  we  thought  it  desirable  to  confirm  the  fact  with  a 
different  mode  of  measurement.  So  in  this  one  case  we  used  the 
cathetometer  again,  in  spite  of  its  disadvantages  for  this  kind  of 
work.  The  length  between  the  needles  was  about  20  cm.,  the  area  of 
«ectiou  7*3  sq.  cm.,  and  the  tension  2*7  kilos,  per  sq.  cm.     The  second 


Glacier  Ice  B.     Length  between  Needles  20  cm.     Tension  2*7  kilos. 

per  sq.  cm. 


Date. 


/ 


Feb.    9,    9b.... 

10,  „  ... 

„    16  h.  30  in. 

11,  8h.45m. 

12, 

13, 16  h.  45  m. 

Total 


Tempera- 
ture at  the 
time. 


2-6° 
2-5 

.  • 
3 
4 
0-5 


In  terra! . 


hours. 
24 

16-25 

32 

72-25 


Extension. 


mm. 
0-78 

0*44 

0-53 

1-75 


Bate 

per  hour 

per  10  cm. 


mm. 
0  0160 

0  -0135 

0  0083 

0  -OUfe 
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column  gives  the  temperature  just  before  each  observation,  the  fourth 
the  actual  extension  during  the  interval  in  millimetres,  the  error 
probably  not  exceeding  O'l  mm.,  the  fifth  the  rate  per  hour  per  length 
of  10  cm.,  and  the  two  last  the  maximum  and  mean  temperature^^ 
daring  the  interval. 

On  the  10th  and  11th  the  ice  broke  at  the  collar,  and  had  to  be 
frozen  together  again.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  extensiaxi 
decreases  with  the  time,  more  than  can  be  explained  bj  errors  o^ 
observation,  though  the  tendency  of  the  temperature  is  to  rise. 

Experiment  No.  7.  MairCs  Apparatus, — The  same  piece  of  ice  wa« 
used,  cut  a  little  shorter  (glacier  ice  G),  and  fitted  with  wire- 
indicators.  Only  one  scale  was  used  for  the  two  indicators,  so  the' 
readings  cannot  be  trusted  beyond  0*5  mm.  on  the  scale.  As  the 
multiplication  was  generally  about  16,  this  g^ves  an  error  in  the- 
actual  extensions,  when  small,  not  greater  than  0*03  mm.  When  the 
extensions  are  large  the  error  is  greater,  owing  to  an  uncertainty  of 
perhaps  10  per  cent,  in  the  multiplication.  The  "needles'*  were 
glass  tubes.  The  length  between  the  needles  was  18  cm.,  and  the- 
area  of  section  7*3  sq.  cm.  The  first  column  gives  the  time  of  each. 
reading,  the  second  the  temperature  at  that  time,  the  third  the 
interval  between  two  readings,  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  extensioz^ 
shown  by  the  outer  and  inner  indicators,  the  sixth  the  mean  rate  o£ 
extension  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm.,  the  seventh  the  tenuion,  the- 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  tempe* 
ratures,  during  that  interval. 

On  the  17th  February  the  tension  was  increased  by  one- half,  anc5L 
the  ice  in  consequence  broke  at  the  collar.     It  was  frozen  in  again.,, 
and  the  tension  reduced  to  the  original  value.     On  the  8tli  March  acm 
hour  was  occupied  in  readjusting  the  wire  indicators.      The  sixtl~B 
column   shows  a  rapid  decrease  of    speed   for   the   first   five   days, 
followed  by  fluctuations  due  apparently  mainly  to  the  temperature^ 
the  rate  at  —4°  being  about  double  that  at  —9°.   An  addition  of  one- 
half  to  the  tension  increased  the  rate  500  per  cent,  for  the  first  two 
days  of   the   change.      This   increased  rate   in   its   turn   showed  a 
tendency  to  sink,  more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  the  rising  tempe- 
rature.    The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  show  the  curious  way  in  which 
the  more  rapid  extension  alternates  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

This  piece  of  ice,  taking  the  two  experiments  together,  was  under 

tension  for  twenty -five  days,  and  extended  altogether  about  6  mm., 

i.e.,  about  3  per  cent,  of  its  length.     At  the  close  of  the  experiment 

the  divisions  between  two  or  three  of  the  crystals  at  one  point  of  the 

bar  almost  amounted  to  cracks,  and  at  that  point  there  was  a  decided 

twist  in  the  bar,  estimated  at  10° .    T\iet^.  ^^x^  ^  ^^at  many  bubbles 

in  the  ice,  and  the  cryataWm©  Btt\icfeux«>  ^^  ^et-^  ^wb:^«x..  ''^^^ 

Tvas  no  particularly  large  crystal. 
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We  now  come  to  the  experiments  made  with  the  roogh  apparatus. 
At  first  it  fiiUv  dt'MiTved  the  iiiinie,  bnt  later  on,  viz.,  in  JSxpenmfcts 
6,  8,  9,  and  10,  the  results  were  quite  aa  trustworthy  as  in  the  more 
elaborate  arrangement. 
Sieperiment  No.  3.  Bough  ApparcUvt. — ■Tto  Bpec\m«tt  -waa  «.  OTC'Oa.t 
tyUnder  Avxen  in  Mam's  rnonld,  about  20  cm, 'bet^witi.  ^^  ■aa^^**- 
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The  area  of  section  was  6  sq.  cm.,  and  the  tension  4  kilos,  per  sq.  cm. 
The  measurement  was  taken  with  glass  indicators.  A  long  straight 
glass  fibre  was  nsed  as  indicator,  bent  at  one  end  to  hook  under  the 
lower  needle,  and  supported  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  bj  a  glass 
connecting  fibre  hooked  over  the  upper  needle.  The  vertical  scale 
was  attached  to  an  arm  projecting  from  the  upper  iron  plate. 

During  the  first  22*5  hours  the  ice  extended  8*7  mm.  on  the  outer 
side,  and  contracted  0*75  mm.  on  the  inner  side.  During  a  sub- 
sequent six  hours  it  extended  1*7  mm.  on  the  outer  side  and  0*6  mm. 
on  the  inner.  The  mean  rate  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm.  was 
therefore  0*046  mm.  The  temperature  is  not  known  with  anj 
certainty.  This  ice  was  never  examined  under  the  polariscope,  but 
ovnng  to  the  mode  of  formation  described  fully  at  the  end  of  the 
paper,  we  may  be  certain  the  structure  was  in  the  highest  degree 
irregular.  It  was  probably,  however,  tolerably  symmetrical  about 
the  axis,  so  the  bending  may  be  attributed  to  the  eccentric  application 
of  the  pull. 

Experiment  No,  4.  Bough  Apparatus, — The  specimen  was  a  piece  of 
glacier  ice  (A),  composed  of  perhaps  a  dozen  ''grains"  very 
irregularly  arranged,  the  axes  of  some  being  at  right  angles,  of 
others  parallel,  to  the  length.  Distance  between  needles  about  22  cm. 
The  area  of  the  section  is  a  little  uncertain,  as  it  was  not  measured 
in  situ,  and  the  ice  was  not  protected  from  evaporation.  It  may  be 
taken  as  6*5  sq.  cm.,  and  the  tension  as  1*66  kilo,  per  sq.  cm.  The 
ice  was  subjected  to  tension  for  about  eighty-five  hours  altogether, 
but  we  only  give  the  results  for  the  last  twenty-seven,  as  at  first  the 
indicators  appear  to  have  slipped,  and,  after  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  slipping  the  two  indicators  happened  to  come  in 
contact.  The  indicators  were  arranged  as  in  the  last  experiment,  but 
the  readings  were  improved  by  attaching  a  mirror  to  the  scale.  The 
multiplication  was  about  30,  and  the  extensions  may  be  trusted  to 
0*03  mm.  The  first  column  in  the  annexed  table  gives  the  time  of 
each  reading,  the  second  the  temperature  at  that  time,  the  third  the 
interval  between  two  readings,  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  actual 
extensions  measured  by  the  outer  and  inner  indicators  in  that 
interval,  and  the  sixth  the  rate  per  hour  per  length  of  10  cm. 

The  temperatures   are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  the  ice  was   not 

enclosed  in  a  box,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  very  far 

from  being  uniform.     The  last  four  temperatures  were  taken  by  a 

thermometer  hung  close   by  the  ice  and  on  the  same  level.      The 

minimum  of  the  night  by  this  thermometer  was  —3*3°.     The  high 

temperature  at  21  h.  15  m.  was  due  to  the  window  of  the  room  having 

been  nearly  closed.     It  was  then  thrown,  wide  open,  so  the  temperature 

must  have  Boon  fallen  again.    8o  t\i<B  mt«r^«\.>aftlw^'OD^&T^»^T!k^^QK)°^ 

would  probably  be  much,  warmer  on.  t^i«>  «,Nere^^VX\KQ.>iJii^«^^aw^^ 
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Glacier  Ice  A.    Length  between  Needles,  22  cm.    Tension  1*66  kilos. 

per  sq.  cm. 


Date. 


Feb.  8,  9h. 

It  ),  12  h.  45  m. 
)>  „  16  h.  80  m. 
„  „  21  h.  15  m. 
„    4»  81i.  SOm. 

„    „  12  h. 

Total 


Tempera- 
ture. 

InterraL 

Extenflion. 

Rate 

per  hour 

per  10  cm. 

Outer. 

Inner. 

-2-5** 
-10 
-4-0 
0  0 
-80 
-10 

hours. 
3-75 
3-75 
4-75 

11-25 
3-50 

mm. 
0-23 
019 
0*85 
0-53 
019 

mm. 
0  02 
0  01 
0  10 
0-16 
0-08 

mm. 
0  015 
0  013 
0-022 
0-014 
0-018 

•  • 

270 

1-49 

0-37 

0-0156 

interyal.  Thus  the  sixth  colamn  shows  that  the  ice  became  more 
plastic  as  it  neared  the  thawing  point.  The  unequal  extensions  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  may  well  have  been  due  to  eccentric 
application  of  the  tension. 

Experimeni  No,  6.  Bough  Apparatus. — The  specimen  was  an  icicle 
trimmed  with  a  knife  to  an  uniform  circular  section.  The  apparatus 
was  greatly  improved.  The  new  mode  of  suspension  was  adopted, 
specially  arranged,  as  described  above,  to  ensure  the  tension  acting 
along  the  central  line  of  the  bar.  The  indicators  were  hooked  over 
the  top  needle  and  bent  at  right  angles  so  as  to  point  downwards,  as 
in  Main's  apparatus.  They  were  of  glass,  and  no  thoroughly  efficient 
means  was  taken  to  prevent  slipping  along  the-  needle,  but  we  do 
not  think  any  slipping  can  have  taken  place  during  the  observations 
quoted  below.  The  whole  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  jacketed  box — 
which  was,  however,  generally  left  open  at  night — and  a  centigrade 
thermometer,  graduated  to  tenths,  was  hung  in  the  box  on  a  level 
with  the  middle  of  the  ice. 

In  the  table  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  the  actual  extensions 
during  each  interval,  which  may  be  trusted  to  0*015  mm.,  and  the 
sixth  column  the  mean  rate  of  extension  per  hour  per  length  of 
10  cm.  The  second  column  gives  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  at 
the  time  of  the  observation,  and  the  last  two  columns  the  maximum 
and  mean  temperatures  of  the  ice  during  each  interval.  These  are 
iolerahljr  Accurate,  as  many  observationa  were  \«^«ii  \^\^^%  K^<^^ 
hen  quoted.      The  ice  was  not  protected  Irom.  ©Ntt^oit^^vsi^  ^<i  ^Ooa 
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section  gradually  diminished,  and  the  tension  conseqnentlj  increased, 
as  given  in  the  seventh  colnnin.  The  mean  section  was  about 
4*1  sq.  cm.  The  ice  was  nnder  tension  for  twenty-fonr  honrs  previous 
to  the  observations  given  below,  but  during  this  time  the  indicators 
seem  to  have  slipped. 

The  weight  was  removed  for  twelve  hours  on  the  14th  owing  to 
the  thaw.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  irregularly  the  extension  is 
divided  between  the  two  sides ;  the  ice  bends  first  one  waj  then  the 
other.  The  fluctuations  in  the  mean  rate  of  extension  seem  mainly 
due  to  the  temperature.  During  thirteen  hours  at  a  temperature 
between  — 1*5°  and  —30*  the  rate  was  0*0028,  while  during  thirty- 
eight  hours  at  a  temperature  above  —0*7°  the  rate  was  0*0034.  The 
ioe  was  full  of  minute  bubbles,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  quite  opaque.  The  component  crystals  were  very  small,  less 
than  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  and  with  optic  axes  arranged  quite 
irregularly. 

Experiment  No.  8.  Rough  Apparatus, — The  specimen  was  a  piece  of 
glacier  ice  (D).  The  wire  indicators  and  connecting  fibres  were 
hooked  through  wire  loops  firmly  fastened  to  the  glass  needles  em- 
bedded in  the  ice,  so  there  was  no  possibility  of  slipping.  The 
multiplication  was  about  22,  so  the  small  extensions  are  accurate  to 
0'02  mm.  The  area  of  section  was  6*3  sq.  cm.  The  table  is  arranged 
as  in  the  last  experiment  (6). 

Thus  the  whole  extension  in  three  and  a  half  days  was  more  than 
^  per  cent,  of  the  length.  At  20  h.  15  m.  the  inner  indicator  had 
'^oved  ofE  the  scale  against  a  stop,  so  the  extension  was  probably 
^ther  greater,  certainly  not  less  than  that  given.  Tbe  extension  at  a 
Particularly  low  temperature,  mentioned  in  tbe  general  summary,  was 
^tween  February  18th,  21  h.,  when  the  temperature  was  —  9*0**,  and 
-February  19th,  9  h.  15  m.  There  was  a  contraction  on  the  outer  side 
^tiring  this  interval  of  0*01  mm.,  and  an  extension  on  the  inner  side  of 
0-23  mm.,  so  the  mean  rate  per  hour  per  10  cm.  was  00065  mm. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  points  on  tbe  glass  needles,  where 
t)ie  indicators  were  attached,  were  not  quite  close  to  the  ice,  but  at 
tHe  distance  of  a  centimetre  perhaps.  Hence,  while  tbe  mean  rate  is 
OoTxectly  g^ven,  the  extension  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bar  is  ex- 
^g^rated,  and  that  on  the  outer  side  made  too  small.  Taking  the 
ice  as  2*5  cm.  thick,  this  consideration  leads  to  the  result  that  the 
total  extension  of  the  outer  face  of  the  bar  was  2*9  mm.,  of  the  inner 
face  9'7  nmi. 

This  experiment  shows  how  completely  the  plasticity  depends  on 
changes  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  ice.     Thus,  for  the  first  two 
days  we  find,  under  a  slight  stress,  a  moderate  rate  showing  some 
tendency  to  decrease  more  rapidly  than  can.  \>e  ^«aVV^  ^\»Vr^^^^  ^» 
the  fall  of  temper&ture.     An  increased  tenaioii  i^TO^wa«»  «a  ^«?as^^ 
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large  increase  in  the  velocitj.  But  it  has  forther  the  remarkahle 
efEect  of  transforming  a  slow  retardation  into  a  rapid  acceleration.  A 
light  tension  now  reduces  the  velocity  to  nearly  the  old  figure.  But 
as  soon  as  the  former  tension  is  restored,  the  acceleration  continues 
till  the  velocity  reaches  nearly  2  mm.  an  hour.  It  is  true  that  this 
acceleration  was  attended  by  a  rising  temperature,  but  it  seems  far 
too  great  to  be  attributed  to  that  alone.  We  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  process  of  extension,  itself  has  sometimes  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  apparent  plaBticily.  "BL^^u^Vu^i^  VJ^^  \KiisvsycL  V^  oue- 
tbird  brought  down  the  Telocity  at  once^  \iy  iox«-^SJOa&^^av^%\!ssflis^ 
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to  gaj,  impressed  a  gradual  retardation  in  spite  of  a  rising  tempera- 
tare.    It  wonld  thus  appear  that  in  this  case,  while  a  rapid  extension 
nicreased  the  plasticity,  a  gradual  extension  had  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing it.     This  is  an  anomalous  result,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
iiiat  we  are  measuring  the  sum  of  a  large  number  of  independent 
actions.     The  behaviour  of  the  whole  is  probably  much  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  any  one  of  the  individuals. 

fieing  corious  to  see  the  efEect  of  great  tension,  we  applied  4*2  kilos. 

per  sq.  cm.     This  brought  the  experiment  to  an  end,  for  after  half 

»  xninnte  the  ice  gave  way.     It  was  found  broken  both  at  the  lower 

collar  and  at  a  point  below  the  upper  needle,  where  we  had  previously 

noticed  a  crack  extending  part  of  the  way  across  the  bar.     At  which 

point  it  broke  fii'st  we  cannot  say.     The  bar  was  examined  at  the 

dx&d  of  the  experiment.     It  was  nearly  straight  in  spite  of  one  side 

l^^Ting    extended    so    much  more  than   the    other.       It   contained 

*©^eral  large  bubbles,  one  perhaps  2  cm.  long,  drawn  out  into  very 

^^"^egular  shapes,  which  seemed  to  show  this  piece  had  suffered  great 

distortion  while  it  still  formed  part  of  the  glacier.     It  contained  part 

^^  a  very  large  crystal  which  composed,  perhaps,  one  third  of  the 

^liole  bar,  and  ran  three  quarters  of  the  length  between  the  needles. 

^liis  crystal  occupied  one  of  the  angles  adjacent  to  the  inner  face, 

'^hich  extended  so  much.     Its  optic  axis  was  inclined  at  perhaps  70^ 

^  the  length  of  the  bar. 

Experiment  No,  9.  Bough  Apparatus, — The  specimen  was  a  bar  of 
Inke  ice,  with  the  crystalline  columns  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
l>ar.  The  section  was  8  sq.  cm.  in  area.  The  arrangements  were  the 
Same  as  in  the  last  experiment  (8).  The  extensions  are  so  small 
that  the  deduced  rate  dui*ing  each  interval  would  be  very  inaccurate. 
We  have  therefore  given,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  columns  of 
the  table,  the  extensions  measured  from  the  length  at  the  time  of  the 
first  reading  and  reduced  to  the  proportionate  value  for  a  bar 
10  cm.  long.  They  are  probably  correct  to  0*01  mm.  The  fifth 
column  gives  the  temperature  shown  by  the  thermometer  at  each 
reading;  and  the  next  three  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean 
temperatures  of  the  ice  during  each  interval,  estimated  from  a  large 
nnmber  of  observations  not  quoted. 

Previously  to  15  h.,  February  28th,  the  ice  must  have  been  thawing, 
probably  for  about  an  hour.  The  weight  was  removed  for  the  next 
three  hours.  The  total  extension  during  208  hoars  per  length  of 
10  cm.  was  0*145  mm.  on  the  outer  side,  and  0*048  mm.  on  the  inner, 
giving  a  mean  rate  per  hour  of  0*00046  mm.  The  mean  rate  during 
the  first  168  hours  was  0*00039  mm.,  and  during  the  last  40  with  the 
heavier  weight  0*00076  mm.,  notwithstanding  a  slightly  lower  mean 
temperature.  But  these  rates  were  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  our 
means  of  accurate  measarement. 
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camining  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  we  counted  about 
y  colnmns  in  a  section,  most  of  which  ran  the  full  length  of  the 

The  largest  had  a  sectional  area  of  abont  85  sq.  mm. 
xperiment  No,  10.  Bough  Appa/rattu. — The  specimen  was  a  bar  of 

ice,  with  the  crystalline  colnmns  running  obliquely  across  at  an 
e  of  45°  to  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  area  of  section  was 
sq.  cm.  The  indicators,  d^c,  were  arranged  as  before.  The  tem- 
ktore  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  the  minimum  temperature 
9  observed ;  the  maximum  and  mean  temperatures  are  estimated. 

fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  the  actual  extension  during  each 
rval.  They  are  probably  correct  to  0*02  mm.,  as  the  multiplica- 
.  was  35. 

'he  rate  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  decrease,  only  slightly 
eked  by  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  glass  needles  were  put  at 
bt  angles  to  the  columns  as  well  as  to  the  length  of  the  bar. 
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Vfe  sliall  now  describe  the  experiments  on  compression.  An  oblong 
)ce  of  thick  plate  glass  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  on  ifc  were  placed 
!^  sqnare  blocks  of  ice,  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
out  9  cm.  in  the  side.  On  the  ice  was  laid  a  second  piece  of  plate 
MS  similar  to  the  first,  and  pressure  applied  by  means  of  a  lever  at 
)oint  immediately  over  the  centre>of  the  triangle.  Measurements 
re  taken  with  callipers  of  the  distance  between  the  plates  at  three 
nts  on  the  edge^  such  that  each  point  lay  on  a  line  through  the 
itre  and  one  angular  point  of  the  triangle.  By  drawing  a  diagram 
scale,  it  was  not  difficult  to  deduce  from  these  measurements  the 
Iding  of  each  block  of  ice.  To  prevent  slipping,  we  found  it 
3e8sary  and  sufficient  to  freeze  a  slip  of  paper  on  each  end  of  a 
»ck  of  ice.  A  maximum  thermometer  was  placed  on  the  table  close 
the  plates,  and  covered  over  with  the  same  cloth,  so  that  it 
>bably  gave  the  temperature  of  the  ice  within  a  degree.  The 
rizontal  section  of  each  block  was  7*5  sq.  cm.  in  area.  The  fourth, 
:.h,  and  sixth  columns  give  the  actual  contraction  of  the  blocks 
riug  each  interval.  They  are  correct  probably  within  0'02  mm. 
.ch  measurement  with  the  callipers  was  repeated,  and  the  two 
idings  seldom  differed  more  than  0'02  mm. 

Pressure  had  been  applied  for  one  day  previous  to  those  here  given, 
it  owing  to  an  accident,  its  magnitude  was  rather  uncertain.  The 
markable  difference  between  the  plasticity  of  three  specimens 
glacier  ice  is  well  shown,  though  in  this  case  all  three  pieces 
3re  from  the  same  Inmp.  After  the  experiment  they  were  examined 
der  the  polariscope.  All  three  were  composed  of  smallish  grains 
Braging  perhaps  7  mm.  in  diameter.  The  increase  of  plasticity  for 
ise  in  temperature  from  —6°  to  —3'  is  very  striking  in  all  three 
ces. 

^^eriment  No.  2  on  Compression, — In  this  three  pieces  of  lake  ice 
^  arranged  as  in  the  last  experiment.  The  crystalline  columns 
c*e  veHical,  so  that  the  pressure  was  applied  in  a  direction  parallel 
btem.  The  horizontal  section  of  each  piece  was  7  sq.  cm.  The 
rth,  fifth,  and  sixth  columns  of  the  table  give  the  contractions 
ring  each  interval,  calculated  from  the  readings  actually  taken,  as 
;>lained  in  the  description  of  the  last  experiment.  They  are  pro- 
bly  accurate  to  0*02  mm.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  totals  are 
iculated  to  an  extra  place  of  decimals,  which  explains  the  slight 
screpancy  observable. 
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Thus  the  yielding  of  one  piece  was  well  within  the  errors  of  obser- 
Tation,  of  the  other  two  only  just  perceptible  with  tlie  instmment 
employed,  and  this  small  yielding  may  well  have  taken  place  entirely 
in  the  thin  layer  of  irregnlar  ice  with  which  the  paper  was  attached. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  we  made,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
large  number  of  experiments  on  obtaining  ice  in  the  mould*  free 
from  air  babbles.     We  were  ultimately  successful,  and,  though  onr 
experiments  proved  to  be  of  little  use  for  their  immediate  object, 
they  are  of  some  permanent  interest  as  tests  of  various  methods  of 
obtaining  air-free  water,  so  we  shall  describe  a  few  typical  ones. 
Main,  the  previous  winter,  boiled  the  water  and  let  it  freeze,  then 
melted  it  in  the  mould,  boiled  it,  and  let  it  freeze  again.     The  result 
was  clear  ice,  except  for  "  a  small  core  of  minute  bubbles  up  the  axi» 
of  the  cylinder."     By  Main's  advice  we  procured  an  air-pump  adapted 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  mould.      Between  the  pump  and  the 
mould  was  a  good  stopcock,  which  would  maintain  the  vacuum  for 
several  hours.     When  in  good  order  the  pump  would  boil  water  at 
40°  C,  or  below.     We  found  that  this  degree  of  exhaustion  was  far 
from  removing  all  the  air,  even  when  applied  for  five  hours.     Boiling 
for  half  an  hour,  cooling   sub  vclcuo,    and   freezing   at   atmospheric 
pressure  under  oil  was  more  successful,  but  not  satisfactory.     We 
froze  the  water  at  atmospheric  pressure  to  make  the  bubbles  small, 
having  placed  a  layer  of  oil  on  the  top  to  prevent  air  entering.     The 
next  method  proved  much  more  effectual.     We  kept  water  stih  vacuo 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  about  70°  C,  and  let  it  cool  sub  vacuo ,  only 
admitting  air  after   the   freezing  had  begun.      There  were  a   few 
exceedingly  small  bubbles  visible  at   one   end   of   the   rod   of   ice. 
Thawing  this  sub  vacuo  and  keeping  it  again  for  twenty-four  hours 
sub  vacuo  at  70°  C,  we  got  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  air  in  the  rod, 
though  there  were  a  few  in  the  large  cone  of  ice. 

[We  conclude  that,  to  free  water  from  air,  it  should  first  be  boiled 
till  most  of  the  dissolved  air  has  escaped,  and  then  left  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  permitting  any  air  to  have  access  to  its 
surface.  Boiling  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  to  remove  the  air, 
which  gradually  escapes  from  the  water  and  mingles  with  the 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  space  above.  It  is  probable  that  a  high  tem- 
perature quickens  the  process. — July  6,  1888.] 

The  utter  irregularity  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  mould  ice 
is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  mode  of  formation.  The  first  ice 
formed,  no  doubt,  is  a  layer  on  the  surface,  but  the  centre  of  this  is 
soon  broken  though  by  water  forced  up  from  below,  owing  to  the 
expansion  in  freezing.     So  what  we  observed  in  its  various  stages  was 

*  Tbia  was  the  iron  mould  used  by  Main  to  form  a  round  column  of  ice  2*8  cm. 
iu  diameter  and  24  cm.  in  length,  'wVih  «b  com^  erL^iwftssii  ^\»  >iaft  V^^w  end  of 
perbape  half  the  volume  of  the  column. 
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a  ring  of  ioe  formed  at  the  surface,  which  gradually  extended  down 
the  sides  and  towards  the  centre,  till  we  had  a  long  tube  of  ice  thinning 
out  towards  the  lower  end  joined  on  to  a  case  of  ice,  lining  the  inside 
of  the  cone.  The  tube  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  till  it  became  a  solid 
bar.  When  a  piece  of  sheet  india-rubber  was  laid  on  the  surface 
(to  preyent  air  entering),  it  was  frozen  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the 
mould,  while  the  centre  was  pushed  upwards  into  the  shape  of  a  bee- 
hive, till  at  last  it  burst.  It  was  curious  to  find  the  india-rubber 
with  the  middle  part  drawn  out  into  a  long  tube  with  torn  edges, 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  ice  at  some  little  distance  from  the  end. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Main  fov  the 
use  of  his  special  stretching  machine,  and  of  the  various  thermometers, 
callipers,  and  much  other  apparatus,  which  he  has  generously  placed 
at  our  service. 

In  case  any  reader  of  this  paper  should  be  kind  enough  to  offer  us 
any  useful  suggestions,  or  on  the  other  hand  should  desire  further 
information  on  any  point,  we  give  here  the  permanent  address  of  one 
of  the  authors,  James  C.  McConnel,  Brooklands,  Prestwich,  Man- 
chester, England.  We  may  add  that  copies  of  papers  bearing  on  the 
subject  would  be  particularly  acceptable. 


V.  **  On  the  Organisation  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Coal- 
measures.  Part  XV.*'  Bj  W.  C.  Williamson,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester.   Received  June  13,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  author  describes  and  figures  a  series  of  specimens  which  throw 
new  light  upon  Corda's  two  genera  Zygopteris  and  Anachoroptei'isj  as 
they  are  adopted  by  M.  E/enault,  but  which  specimens  show  that 
both  these  genera  can  no  longer  be  retained,  even  by  those  who 
approve  of  such  multiplications  of  ill-defined  genera.  He  proposes, 
therefore,  the  abandoament  of  Anachoropteris  and  the  retention  of 
ZygopterUj  so  that  **  Zygopteroid  "  may  be  employed  as  a  descriptive 
adjective  in  connezion  with  some  specially  remarkable  forms  of 
petiolar  vascular  bundles.  Under  the  name  of  Bachiopteris  hirsuta,  a 
new  group  of  freely  branching  stems  or  rhizomes  are  tigured  and 
described,  characterised  by  having  the  exterior  of  their  bark 
abundantly  clothed,  especially  in  what  appear  to  be  the  younger 
shoots,  with  remarkably  large  curved  multicellular  hairs,  closely  re- 
sembling those  similarly  located  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  MarsilesB  ; 
nnmeroQj9  cylindrical  roots  radiate  from  theae  ax\fi\  ot^xv^.  ^tA^-^ 
the  prorisioaal  name  oi  Hachiopt^iris  verticillata  ttA»\ien\Ivya.  S&  '«^^ 
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called  to  some  carious  roots,  the  secondary  branches  of  which  arc 
given  off  in  regular  verticils ;  besides  these  plants  two  other  distinct 
kinds  of  roots  are  described,  in  each  of  which  the  cortical  parenchyma 
is  characterised  by  containing  numerous  lacuna  of  the  type  so  com- 
mon amongst  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  forms  of  vegetation — e.g.^ 
Nymphcea.  All  the  above  objects  are  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
beds  at  Halifax. 


VI.  "  Effects  of  Different  Positive  Metals,  &c.,  upon  the  Changes 
of  Potential  of  Voltaic  Couples."  By  G.  GoRE,  F.R.S. 
Received  June  13,  1888. 

The  following  effects  npou  the  minimum  change  of  potential  of  a 
voltaic  couple  in  water  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc./  May  26,  1888),  and  upon 
the  change  of  potential  attending  variation  of  strength  of  its  exciting 
liquid  (ibid.,  May  31,  1888),  were  obtained  by  varying  the  kind  of 
positive  (and  of  negative)  metal  of  the  couple,  and  by  employing 
different  galvanometei*s.  The  measurements  were  made  by  the 
method  of  balance,  with  the  aid  of  a  thermo-electric  pile*  (*  Birming- 
ham, Phil.  Soc.  Proc.,*  vol.  4,  p.  130),  and  the  numbers  have  been 
corrected  for  errors  caused  by  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  the  platinum. 
The  water  emplo3'ed  was  ordinary  distilled  water,  redistilled  after 
addition  of  a  minute  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  was  quite  free 
from  ammonia. 


Table  I.— Mg  -f  Pt  -♦-  HCl  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  W  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

0  15 
0 -13568 
0-12066 

0  -10669 
0- 09072 
0  07575 
0  06078 

1 -7119 
1-6946 
1-6804 

it 
1-6861 

0  0458 
0-0808 
0  -0158 

1-6861 
1-6804 
1*6746 

0-0009 

00008 

vrater 

•  • 

1-5946 
1-566 

91 

With  an"  ordinary  astatic  galvanometer  of  100  ohms  resistance,  the 
smallest  proportion  of  the  anhydrous  acid  required  to  change  the 
potential,  lay  between  1  part  in  516,666  and  570,000  parts  of  water; 

♦  This   iDstruinent  is  mai\ufac\\iTed  \>7  "Vlwww.  '^^X.^ct^  '&T^"Ctv«^^'^w^«ssrc^ 
Road,  WeettmiiBier, 
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bat  with  a  Thomson's  reflecting^  one  of  3040  ohms  resistance,  it  -wan 
between  775,000  and  930,000. 

The  effects  obtained  with  zinc  as  a  positive  metal  have  already 
been  given  ('  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  May  31,  1888).  With  that  metal  and 
the  astatic  galvanometer  the  minimum  proportion  of  acid  required  to 
change  the  potential  lay  between  1  part  in  9,300,000  and  9,388,185 
parts  of  water ;  but  with  the  reflecting  one  it  lay  between  1  in  15,500,000 
and  23,250,000. 

^Notwithstanding  the  electromotive  force  of  magnesium  is  so  much 
larger  than  that  of  zinc  in  the  very  dilute  acid,  the  minimum  propor- 
tion of  the  acid  required  to   destroy  the  balance  was   very  much 
Bixialler  with  zinc  than  with  magnesium,  and  the  increase  of  electro- 
m.otive  force  was  more  rapid  with  zinc  than  with  magnesium.     The 
gainimnm  proportion  of  acid  required  to  change  the  potential  with 
ZKAagnesinm  (*Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  May  26,  1888),  or  with  zinc,  was 
«i^«arly  the  same,  whether  the  couple  was  balanced  by  a  precisely 
similar  one  or  by  the  thermo-electric  pile.     The  order  of  variation  of 
^electromotive  force  by  change  of  strength  of  the  liquid  was  very 
similar  with  zinc  to  what  it  was  with  magnesium,  and  the  curves 
S^nonted  by  plotting  the  results  were  much  alike. 


Table  U.— Cd  +  Pt  +  HCl  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  17*5°  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

GrainB. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

0*15 
0*  13663 
0*12066 
0*10669 
0-09072 

0*9494 
0*9108 

it 
ft 

M 

0  07675 
0*06078 
0' 04681 
0*08084 
0  -01684 

0*9108 
0 -9251 
0-9427 

0*9451 

0*0009 
0*00081 
0  00073 
water 

• . 

0-7678 
0*7478 

•  • 

With  the  astatic  galvanometer,  the  smallest  proportion  of  acid 
Squired  to  alter  the  balance  was  between  1  in  574,000  and  637,000 ; 
1)Qt  with  the  reflecting  galvanometer  it  was  between  1  in  1,162,500 
»nd  1,550,000.  The  order  of  change,  or  curve  of  electromotive  force 
by  variation  of  strength  of  liquid,  was  somewhat  similar  with  cadmium 
to  what  it  was  with  zinc  and  magnesium. 
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Table  m.— AT  +  Pt  +  HCl  in  466  grainB  of  Water  at  16-5°  C. 


QhnxDB. 

Volti. 

Ghvixis. 

Volta. 

0-15 
0-18563 

0-12066 
0  10569 
0- 09072 
0  07575 

0-9008 
0-866 

0-8517 
0-8345 
0*8481 
0*8517 

0-06078 
0-04581 

0-8481 
0-8288 

0-0384 
0-03084 
water 

•  • 

0  823 
0-8145 

»» 

•  • 

With  the  astatic  galyanometer,  the  minimum  proportion  of  acid 
required  to  change  the  potential  lay  between  1  part  in  12,109  and 
15,000  parts  of  water;  bat  with  the  reflecting  one  it  was  between 
1  in  42,568  and  46,500.  The  curv^e  of  variation  of  electromotiTe 
force,  by  uniform  change  of  strength  of  liquid,  was  less  regular  than 
with  either  zinc  or  magnesium,  but  presented  certain  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the  curves  of  zinc,  magnesium,  and  cadmium. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  the  acid  required  to 
upset  the  balance  of  each  of  the  preceding  couples  in  water : — 


Zn  +  Pt. 
Cd  +  Pt. 
Mg+  Pt. 
Al  -f  Pt. 


Table  IV. 

With  the  Astatic  Galvanometer. 
Between  1  in  9,300,000  and  9,388,185 
1  „     574,000    „      637,000 
1  „     516,666    „      574,000 


n 


99 


99 


99 


99 


12,109 


99 


15,000 


With  the  Beflocting  Ghklyanometer. 
Zn  +  Pt.    Between  1  in  15,500,000  and  23,250,000 
Cd  +  Pt.  „        1  „    1,162,500    „      1,550,000 

Mg  +  Pt.  „       1  „       775,000    „        930,000 


Al  -f  Pt. 


99 


99 


42,568 


99 


46.500 


Table  V.— Mg  +  Pt  +  Iodine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  14^  C. 


GriiinB. 


0  132 
0-119 
0  1062 
0  0933 
O'OSai 
0  0676 


Volts. 


1  -5313  rose  to  1  777 


i»  it 

1*5112 


1 -4741 
1-4598 


99 
99 
99 


tt 
ft 
>t 

99 


Grains. 


0-0546 
0-0417 
0  0288 
0  0159 


Volts. 


1-4541  pose  to  1-777 

1-522 

1-5588 


\ 


)i 


^\ 


V 
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le  dectromotiTe  force  in  the  seven  strongest  solutions  rose  quickly 
immersion;  this  was  due  to  an  extremely  thin  solid  coating 
ng  upon  the  magnesium. 

Table  VL— Ditto  at  19°  C. 


Qnins. 

Volti. 

GhuinB. 

Volts. 

.... 

oooo 

1  -7018 
1-7089 
1-6589 
1-6446 

0000723 
0  00066 
0-00083 
water 

1-5588 

th  the  astatic  galvanometer  the  minimum  proportion  of  iodine 
red  to  alter  tjie  potential  lay  between  1  in  577,711  and  643,153 
of  water.  If  the  magnesium  was  merely  wiped  between  each 
irement,  instead  of  being  cleaned  with  emery  cloth,  the  electro- 
e  forces  on  first  immersion  were  0*18  volt  higher  in  Tables  Y 
'1. 

)  smallest  proportion  of  iodine  necessary  to  upset  the  balance  of 
ic-platinum  couple  in  water  has  already  been  published 
luence  of  the  Chemical  Energy  of  Electrolytes,  Ac.,**  '  Roy. 
?roc.,'  June  7,  1888) ;  it  lay  between  1  part  in  3,100,000  and 
970. 

He  VIT.— Cd  +  Pt  -f  Iodine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  19**  C. 


iins. 

Volt«. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

132 

0-9884 

0  -9741 

0*9884 
0-9827 

0-0675 

0  0546 
0  0417 
0-U288 
0  0159 

10027 

0-9854 
1  -0198 
0*9854 
0*9741 

0  0030 

0*8311 

119 
1062 
0933 
0804 

0  002625 

0  002825 

0*002079 

water 

0*8028 
0*7882 
0*747 
ft 

)  minimum  proportion  of  iodine  required  to  change  the  poten- 
y  between  1  part  in  200,431  and  224,637  parts  of  water. 
I  curves  of  variation  of  electromotive  force  by  uniform  change 
*ength  of  liquid  with  zinc-platinum  and  cadmium-platinum, 
I  ted  certain  similarities,  but  that  with  magnosium-platinnm  was 
erahly  different,  probably  in  conaec^QnCQ  ot  vass^xM^'^  ^i^ssisw 
g"  upon  the  ma^esiam. 
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The  following  are  the  proportionB  of  iodine  which  were  reqniied 
to  change  ihe  potenttaU,  when  the  astatic  galvanometer  wai 
employed : — 

Table  VIII. 

Zn  +  Ft.    Between  1  part  in  3,100,000  and  3,521,970 
Mg  +  Pt.  „        1      „  677,711    „       648,153 

Cd  +  Pt.  „        1      „  200,431    „      224,637 


Table  IX.— Mg  +  Pt  +  Bromine  in  13,950  grainfl  of  Water  at  12°  C 


GrsiiiB. 

Volte. 

Gituns. 

Voltfc 

0  000045 
0-0000405 
0  000086 

1-6767 
1-5600 

91 

0 -00003876 
0' 0000225 
water 

1-5600 
n 

The    smallest    proportion   of    bromine  required    to   change    th^ 
balance  laj  between  1  part  in  310,000,000  and  344,444,444  parts  oJ 
water. 

The  minimum  proportion  necessary  to  disturb  the  potential  of  a- 
zinc-platinum  couple  in  water  has  been  already  given  (*  Boy.  Soc. 
Proc.,*  May  31,  1888),  and  was  between  1  part  in  77,500,000  and 
84,545,000. 


Table  X.— Cd  +  Pt  +  Bromine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  19°  C. 


Grains. 

1 

Volta. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains.  • 

Volts. 

20  1 
18-39 
16*68 
14-97 

1-8881 
1 -8709 
1  -8538 
1-8807 

13-26 

11-55 

9-84 

8  13 

1-824 

1-5492 

1-5349 

6-42 
4-71 
3-0 

• . 

1  -5163 

1-589 

1-543 

•  • 

The  strongest  solution  was  a  saturated  one. 
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Table  XI.— Ditto  at  19^  C. 


Onins. 

Volte. 

Graina. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

'        8  00 
2  86 

1-648 
f> 

1-6287 
1-5268 
1-6201 
1-463 

1-65 
1-5 

1-85 

1-2 

106 

0-9 

0-75 

0-6 

0-46 

1  •>174 
>» 

>t 
»» 

1 -4317 
1-4117 
1-8932 
1  -8173 

0-3 
0-16 

1-2801 
1-2029 

2-7 

2-56 

2-4 

2*26 

2-1 

1-96 

1-8 

0-015 
0-0015 
0  00015 
0  000134 
0  -0001206 
water 
•  • 

1-0456 
0-9084 
0-7882 
0  -7653 
0-747 

•  • 

The  smallest  proportion  necessary  to  disturb  tbe  potential  lay 
between  1  in  3,470,112  and  3,876,000.  With  the  solntions  from  015 
to  1-66  grain,  the  eleotromotiye  forces  were  variable  without  any 
apparent  cause. 

The  proportions  of  bromine  required  to  change  the  potential  with 
tiiese  couples  were  as  follows : — 


Table  XII. 


Mg  +  Pt  with  bromine. 


Zn  +  Pt 


Cd  +  Pt 


»9 


9> 


Between  1  part  in  310,000,000 

and  344,444,444. 

1  part  in  77,500,000 
and  84,545,000 

1  part  in  8,470,1 12 
and      3,875,000 


»> 


w 


The  magnitudes  of  the  proportions  of  bromine  required  to  change 
^■i©  potential  with  the  three  couples  varied  directly  as  the  atomic 
^eights  of  the  three  positive  metals. 


Mg  +  Pt  +  Chlorine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  18°  C. 

Sixteen  different  solutions,  varying  in  strength  from  1-0695  grain 
to  0'03  grain,  with  a  constant  difference  of  0*0693  grain,  gave  each 
the  same  potential,  viz.,  2*7836  volts.  Much  gas  was  set  free  at  the 
magnesium,  but  only  in  the  stronger  solutions.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  this  couple  to  chlorine,  several  series  of  measure- 
ments were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  minimum  point  with 
approximate  accuracy,  and  include  the  entire  range  of  solution. 
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Table  XHI.— Ditto  at  13®  C. 


Grains. 

Volta. 

Qrains. 

VoUi. 

0-030 
0-027 
0-0-44 
0*021 
0-018 

2-7336 

2-562 

2*505 

2*4478 

2-4192 

0-016 
0-012 
0*009 
0*006 
0*003 

2*3906 
2-362 
2  -3191 
1-9546 
1  -9118 

Table  XIV.— Ditto  at  13°  C. 


Grainf. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

0-003 
0  0027 
00024 
0  0021 
0-0018 

1 -9117 

n 

>» 
It 

0-0016 
0-0012 
0*0009 
0-0006 
00003 

1  -9117 
ft 

n 
*i 
tf 

Table  XV.— Ditto  at  13°  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

0*0003 

1  -9117 

0  00000117 

1-783 

0* 00015 

ij 

0-00000068 

1*7620 

0  000075 

)i 

0  00000029 

1*7248 

0  -0000875 

>» 

0-000000145 

1*6819 

0  -00001875 

l-8249f 

0- 0000000725 

1*639 

0* 00000937 

1*8106 

0  000000036 

1-6047 

0  00000468 

1  -7992 

0*000000018 

1*5589 

0' 00000284 

1-7906 

"water 

i» 

Table  XVI.— Ditto  in  13,950  grains  of  Water  at  12*5°  C. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Grains. 

Volte. 

0-000000891 
0  000000821 
0  000000792 

1-573 
1  -6689 

0  -000000713 
0 -0000003665 
water 

1-5589 
» 

In  this  table,  the  delicacy  of  the  tbermo-pile  was  increased 
reducing  the  difference  oi  temTpeT«A.xvT^  ^aeX-T^^feXL  \\;^  ^TsccLSitv^xia  fn 
iO(">  Centigrade  degrees  to  50. 
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With  the  asiatio  galvanometer,  the  electromotiye  force  of  the 
}np]e  in  water  began  to  change  when  the  proportion  of  chlorine  was 
3tween  1  part  in  17,000  million  and  17,612  million  parts  of  water; 
it  with  the  reflecting  one  it  was  between  1  in  29,062  millions  and 
2,291  millions. 

The  minimnm  proportion  of  chlorine  required  to  change  the  poten- 
etl  of  a  sinc-platinnm  conple,  when  the  astatic  galvanometer  was 
nplojed,  lay  between  1  part  in  1,264  millions  and  1,300  million  parts 
:  water  ("  Influence  of  the  Chemical  Energy  of  Electrolytes,  Ac.,'* 
Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  June  7,  1888). 

Table  XVII.— Cd  +  Pt  +  Chlorine  in  465  grains  of  Water  at  19^  C. 


Grainfl. 

Vdto. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

10695 

1  -71654 

0  -6537 
0-5844 

1-7839 

0-2379 

1-7137 

10002 

1-730 

1  -7251 

0-1686 

1-7022 

0-9809 

1-7683 

0-5151 

1-7223 

0-0993 

1-6856 

0-8616 

1-7468 

0-4458 

1-7165 

0  03 

1-6062 

0-7928 

1-739 

0  -3765 

1-7022 

•  • 

•  • 

0-723 

ti 

0  -3072 

1-6885 

•  • 

•  • 

Table  XVIII.— Ditto  at  19*  C. 


Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

Grains. 

Volts. 

0  03 

0-027 

0-024 

0-021 

0-018 

1-6062 

1-5690 
1  -5575 

0  015 
0012 
0-009 
0*006 
0-003 

1  -5175 
1-4889 
1-4603 
1-4346 
1-3459 

0  0003 
0  00010695 
0  00005346 
0  00004806 
water 

1-1028 
0-7904 
0  -7589 
0  -7475 
» 

The  smallest  proportion  of  chlorine  necessary  to  change  the 
H)tential  lay  between  1  part  in  8,773,585  and  9,270,833  parts  of 
rater. 

The  following  resnlts  were  obtained  by  varying  the  kind  of  negative 
aetal: — 

Table  XIX.— Zn  +  An  +  Chlorine  in  13,950  grains  of  Water  at 

15*  C. 


/ 


0  000026928 
0  -000025344 
0  000024947 
water 


10371 
1-0228 


It 
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The  minimum  proportion  of  chlorine  in  this  case  lay  between  1  in 
518,587,a60  tind  550,513,022  parts  of  water. 

Table  XX.— Zn  +  Cd  +  Chlorine  in  1550  grains  of  Water  at  11' 0. 


Grains. 

Volte. 

Graiiif. 

Volti. 

0*3565 
0  05592 
0-02796 

0-2687 
0-2831 
0*8088 

0  02027 
water 

•  • 

0-82032 

Eleven  other  solntions  of  different  strengths,  all  weaker  than 
0*02027,  each  gave  the  same  potential  as  water.  The  minimam  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  required  to  disturb  the  balance  lay  between  1  ptft 
in  55,436  and  76,467  parts  of  water.  In  this  case,  the  addition  of 
chlorine  decreased  the  electromotive  force ;  a  similar  effect  occnrred 
with  a  zinc-platinam  conple  in  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide  ('*  InflueBce 
of  the  Chemical  Energy  of  Electrolytes,  Ac.,*'  *Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,' 
June  7,  1888). 

The  following  are  the  minimum  proportions  of  chlorine  which  were 
required  to  change  the  potential : — 


Mg  +  Pt  +  CI. 
Zn  -f  Pt  +  CI. 
Zn  +  Au  +  CI. 
Cd  +  Pt  +  CI. 

Zn  +  Cd  +  CI. 


Table  XXI. 

With  an  Astatic  Galvanometer. 
Between  1  in  17,000,000,000  and  17,612,000.000 
1  „     1,264,000,000    „     1,300,000,0(K) 
1  „        518,587,360    „        550,513,022 
1  „  8,733,585    „  9,270,8:^3 


91 


«l 


55,436 


9i 


76,467 


With  a  Eeflecting  Galyanometer. 
Mg  +  Pt  -f  CI.     Between  1  in  27,062  millions  and  32,291  millions. 

The  examples  contained  in  this  paper  are  sufficient  to  show,  that 
the  proportion  of  the  same  exciting  liquid,  necessary  to  disturb  the 
potential  of  a  voltaic  couple  in  water,  and  the  order  of  variation  of 
polential  caused  by  change  of  strength  of  liquid,  vary  with  each 
different  positive  or  negative*  metal.  'J'he  numbers  in  Tables  IV,  VIII, 
XII  and  XXI,  show  that  the  more  positive  or  more  easily  corroded 
the  positive  metal,  or  the  more  negative  and  less  easily  corroded  the 
n;^gative  one,  the  smaller  usually  was  the  proportion  of  dissolved 
su Instance  required  to  change  the  potential.     In  the  case  of  chlorine, 

♦  If  the  negative  melal  is  not  at  aW  coTtoAed,  Wv^  «t^w  ol  <?ttfWk%^6<A  va!<«o^J»i^M 
chango  of  negative  metal  ia  not  laucU  aV>cctcd. 
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I  well  as  in  that  of  bromine,  the  magnitudes  of  the  minimum  pro- 
)rtion8  of  subst-ance  necessary  to  change  the  potential  of  magnesinm- 
Aiinnm,  zinc-platinnm,  and  cadmium-platinum  couples,  varied 
rectlj  as  the  atomic  weights  of  the  positive  metals. 
The  experiments  also  show  that  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
Tangement  for  detecting  the  minimum-point  of  change  of  poten- 
al  depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  galyanometer  employed.  As  a 
iore  sensitive  galvanometer  enables  us  to  detect  a  change  of  potential 
msed  by  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  material ;  and  as  the  propor- 
OQ  of  substance  capable  of  detection  is  smaller  the  greater  the  free 
lemical  energy  of  each  of  the  uniting  bodies,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ectromotive  force  really  begins  to  increase  with  the  very  smallest 
Idition  of  the  substance,  and  might  be  detected  if  our  means  of 
itection  were  sufficiently  sensitive  or  the  free  chemical  energy  was 
ifficiently  strong. 


tl.  "Magnetic  Qualities  of  Nickel  (Supplementary  Paper).'* 
By  J.  A.  EwiNG,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  Univer- 
sity College,  Dundee.    Received  June  14,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

Phe  paper  is  a  supplement  to  one  with  the  same  title  by  Professor 
ring  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Cowan,  which  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
)  Society.  It  describes  experiments,  conducted  under  the  author's 
ection  by  two  of  his  students,  Mr.  W.  Low  and  Mr.  D.  Low,  on  the 
Hsts  of  longitudinal  compression  on  the  magnetic  permeability  and 
entiveness  of  nickel.  The  results  are  exhibited  by  means  of  curves, 
)wing  the  relation  which  was  determined  between  the  intensity  of 
gnetisation  of  the  metal  and  the  magnetising  force,  when  a  nickel 
,  reduced  to  approximate  endlessness  by  a  massive  iron  yoke  which 
med  a  magnetic  connexion  between  its  ends,  was  magnetised  under 
re  or  less  stress  of  longitudinal  compression.  Corresponding  curves 
w  the  relation  of  residual  magnetism  to  magnetising  force,  for 
ious  amounts  of  stress  ;  and  others  are  drawn  to  show  the  relation 
nagnetic  permeability  to  magnetic  induction.  Initial  values  of  the 
meability,  under  very  feeble  magnetising  forces,  were  also  deter- 
led.  The  experiments  were  concluded  by  an  examination  of  the 
aviour  of  nickel  in  magnetic  fields  of  great  strength.  Magnetising 
;es  ranging  from  3000  to  13,000  c.g.s.  units  were  applied  by 
3incr  a  short  bobbin  with  a  narrow  neck  made  of  nickel  between  the 
es  of  a  large  electromagnet,  and  it  was  found  that  these  produced  a 
ctically  constant  intensity  of  magnetisation  which  is  to  be  accepted 
ihe  Bataration  value. 
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VIIL  "  Evaporation  and  Dissociation.  Part  VIII.  A  Study  of 
the  Thermal  Properties  of  Propyl  Alcohol"  By  WiLLlAM 
Ramsay,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Sydney  Young,  D.Sc  Be- 
ceived  June  14,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

In  continuation  of  our  inyestigations  of  the  thermal  properties  of 
pure  liquids,  we  have  now  determined  the  vaponr- pressures,  vapour- 
densities,  and  expansion  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  propyl 
alcohol,  and  from  these  results  we  have  calculated  the  heats  of  vapo* 
risation  at  definite  temperatures.  The  compressibility  of  the  liquid 
has  also  been  measured.  The  range  of  temperature  is  from  5®  to 
280°  C,  and  the  range  of  pressure  from  5  mm.  to  56,000  mm. 

The  memoir  contains  an  account  of  the  purification  of  the  propyl 
alcohol;  determinations  of  its  specific  gravity  at  0%  and  at  10**72; 
and  of  the  constants  mentioned  above. 

The  approximate  critical  temperature  of  propyl  alcohol  is  263*"7; 
the  approximate  critical  pressure  is  38,120  mm.,  and  the  approximate 
volume  of  one  gram  is  3*6  c.c.  The  first  two  of  these  constants  must 
be  very  nearly  correct ;  the  third  cannot  be  determined  with  the  same 
degree  of  precision. 

The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  plates,  showing  the  relations  of 
volume,  temperature,  and  pressure  in  a  graphic  form. 

IX.  *'  Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Chlorophylls    No.  IIL** 
By  Edward  Schunok,  F.R.S.    Received  June  19, 1888. 

(Abstract.) 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  ones  on  the  aiame 
subject.  In  it  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
phyllocyanin  so  far  as  regards  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  and  of 
the  products  thereby  formed.  Phyllocyanin  when  acted  upon  by 
alkalis  yields  in  the  first  instance  a  well-crystallised  substance  of  a 
peacock-  or  steel-blue  colour,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  PhyUo' 
taontn.  He  describes  its  properties  and  those  of  some  of  its  com- 
pounds. When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  excess  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  chlorophyll  in  alcoholic  soda,  a  compound  crystallising  in 
lustrous  purple  needles  is  formed,  which  seems  to  be  the  ethyl  ether 
of  phyllotaonin.  By  substituting  methylic  foi*  ethylic  alcohol  a  very 
similar  compound  is  obtained,  which  the  author  considers  to  be  the 
corresponding  methyl  ether.  Though  these  compounds  readily  yield 
phyllotaonin  by   saponification    with   alcoholic   potash   or  soda,  the 

author  did  not  succeed  in  Tepvoducing  them  by  the  combined  action 

of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  -i^YL-jWo^aoiiwu 
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X  '*  On  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Mercury."  By  R.  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  T.  C. 
FrrzPATRiCK,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Demonstrators 
in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge.  Received  June 
19,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  paper  contaiDS  an  account  of  experiments  made  to  determiDe 
the  valne  of  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury,  1  metre  long  and 
1  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section,  in  terms  of  the  B.A.  unit.  The  method 
employed  differed  very  slightly  from  that  of  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
lira,  Sidgwick  CPhil.  Trans.,'  1883).  Tubes  of  about  1,  2,  and 
3  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section  were  calibrated  and  filled  with  mercury. 
They  were  then  immersed  in  melting  ice,  and  their  resistance  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  B.A.  standards,  using  Carey  Foster's  method 
and  the  B.A.  bridge.  The  length  of  the  mercury  column,  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  tube,  was  measured,  and  the  mass  of  the  same 
detifermined.  From  this  the  average  cross  section  is  obtained,  and  hence 
the  value  of  r,  the  resistance  of  a  column  1  metre  long,  1  sq.  mm.  in 

•  cross  section.  The  mercury  used  to  find  the  cross  section  was  with 
few  exceptions  that  which  had  been  employed  in  finding  the  resistance. 
The  results  of  the  measurements  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Li  the  table,  Column  1  gives  the  number  of  the  tube,  Column  2  the 

-<»  xinmber  of  the  observation.  L  is  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  a  the 
mean  radius  of  the  cross  section,  B  the  observed  resistance  in  B.A. 
units.  The  mean  value  of  r  found  from  the  three  1  mm.  tubes  is 
0'95354  B.A.  units.  '  The  other  four  tubes  of  one-half  and  one-third 
units  respectively  lead  to  the  value  r  =  0*95344  B.A.  units.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  considerable,  and  reasons  are  given  for 
assigning  more  weight  to  the  first  value. 

For  an  account  of  the  experiments  and  of  the  small  precautions 
necessary  to  secure  accuracy,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  paper. 

Table  II  gives  a  list  of  the  various  values  which  have  been  found 
for  r  with  the  lengths  of  the  column  of  mercury  which,  according  to 
the  different  obfiervers,  has  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  (10^  C.G.S.  units  of 
resistance).  In  combining  our  own  observations  we  have  assigned 
weights  to  the  various  tubes  inversely  proportional  to  their  diameters, 
and  we  find  as  our  final  value 

r  =  0-95362. 
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Table  II. 


Observer. 

Date. 

Value  for  r 
inB.A. 

unite. 

Value  of 

ohm  in 

oentimctres 

of  mercury 

atO^ 

Lord  Bayleigb  and  Mra.  Sidgwick  .... 

Maseart,  Nerriile,  and  Benoit 

Strecker. » , 

1883 

1884 
1885 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1888 

0  -95412 
0  -95374 
0  -95334 
0-95388 
0-95349 
0-95^31 
0  •96852 

106 -23 
106  33 

105-93 
106  32 
106  -32 
106-29 

L. Liorentz ....•• 

Rowland • 

Kohlrausoh . . 

Olazebrook  <i>nr1  Fit^patrick. ....  r ...  - 

The  paper  contains  a  discnsslon  of  the  above  res  alts.  It  is  shown 
bat  probably  Lord  Rajleigh*s  value  of  r  may  be  too  high  by  as  much 
8  0*0002,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  mercury  in  his  terminal 
aps  was  5**  or  6**  C,  but  no  complete  explanation  of  the  differences 
etween  his  result  and  those  of  Rowland,  Koblrausch,  and  ourselves, 
as  been  found.  The  difficulty  of  working  with  tubes  such  as  those 
3ed  by  the  Lorentz,  1 — 2  metres  in  length,  and  1,  2,  and  3  cm.  in 
iameter,  may  peiiiaps  account  for  his-  value  for  the  ohm^,  viz.,  105*93. 


^L  *'  Researches  on  the  Structure;  Organisation,  and  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Fossil  Roptilia.  VI.  On  the  Anomodont  Reptilia 
and  their  Allies."  By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.  Received 
June  20,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  author  examines  the  structure  of  the  skull  in  the  Dicynodontia, 
id  discusses  the  interpretations  of  its  elements  and  affinities  given 
'  Sir  Richard  Owen,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Professor  Cope,  and 
rives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  interpretation  of  the  bones  of  the  . 
late  may  be  varied.  The  quadrate  bone  is  found,  though  it  is 
sent  from  many  specimens  owing  to  loose  articulation,  and  the 
kUeus  is  recognised  as  a  normal  element  in  the  skull,  which 
bicniates  with  the  quadrate  and  is  free,  except  at  its  extremities, 
le  palatine  bones  are  internal  to  the  pterygoids,  and  the  ptery- 
ids  extend  forward  to  the  maxillary.  The  columella  is  found 
more  than  one  specimen.  Many  new  6pe<dmens  are  described 
lich  farther  elucidate  the  structure  oi  t\ie  s\lkA\..  'IVa  ^t^^*  <^V 
se  shows  that  the  upper  part  of  the  ioramen  \ix«*^xxTcv  Sa  ^q^^^csns.^ 
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by  the  supra-occipital  bone,  and  that  the  element  which  has  appeared 
to  be  a  supra-occipital  is  the  inter-parietal.  Evidence  is  given  of 
the  form  of  the  brain  case,  which  is  found  to  be  high  and  narrow. 
Details  are  given  of  the  structure  of  the  squamosal  bone,  and  of  its 
i-elation  to  the  quadrate  and  other  cranial  elements ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  squamosal  usually  embraces  the  quadrate,  so  as  to  extend  in 
front  of  it,  and  sometimes  to  hide  it,  so  that  both  the  quadrate  and 
squamosal  sometimes  contribute  to  form  the  articulation  for  the 
lower  jaw.  Evidence  is  offered  of  the  sutures  which  divide  the  bones 
of  the  skull  from  each  other.  The  sub-nasal  element,  found  in 
PareiasauruSj  is  met  with  in  Dicynodonts,  sometimes  below  the 
narine,  and  sometimes  within  its  floor  in  the  position  of  a  turbinal 
A  new  type  of  quadrate  bone,  which  is  regarded  as  Anomodont,  is 
described,  and  found  to  differ  from  the  usual  form  in  being  perforated 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  A  summary  of  the  structure  of  the 
skull  is  illustrated  by  a  restoration  showing  its  sutures. 

Further  contributions  are  made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  cervical  vertebr83  are  described,  the  atlas  and  axis  are 
regarded  as  anchylosed,  and  succeeded  by  an  intercentrum  which 
has  no  neural  arch.  The  cervical  ribs  are  comparatively  long,  and 
articulate  by  a  long  fork  with  the  neural  arch,  as  well  as  with  the 
centrum.  Further  evidence  is  given  of  the  structure  of  dorsal 
vertebi-ce,  showing  that  the  rib  is  attached  to  a  single  transvei-se 
process  of  the  neural  arch.  The  caudal  vertebra)  of  Platypodosaums, 
eleven  in  number  as  preserved,  are  described ;  and  some  observations 
ai'e  made  on  the  mode  of  ossification  of  the  intervertebral  substance. 
Additional  materials  further  elucidate  the  Anomodont  scapular  arch, 
and  examples  of  scapula  and  coracoid  are  described;  bat  the  only 
additional  pelvic  bone  described  is  the  pubis  of  Titanosuchus. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  limb  bones,  which  are  elucidated  by 
large  bones  associated  with  the  skull  fragments  described  by  Sir 
R.  Owen  as  Titanosuchus  ferox.  They  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  femur,  humerus,  and  fibula  in  that  type,  and  are  associated  with 
small  bones  of  the  extremities  which  are  probably  metacarpals.  The 
ulna  is  described,  which  was  referred  by  Sir  R.  Owen  to  Pareiasauruf, 
'  and  evidence  is  given  that  it  possessed  terminal  epiphyses  of  different 
form  to  any  which  areknowm  in  fossil  reptiles,  the  proximal  epiphysis 
having  much  the  character  of  the  olecranon  of  a  mammal.  A  massive 
Anomodont  tibia,  also  referred  by  Sir  R.  Owen  to  PareicisauruSj  is 
described,  and  found  to  possess  a  distal  talon  of  mammalian  pattern. 

Further  observations  are  made  upon  the  Theriodontia,  as  restricted 

to  the  genus  Qalesaurus,  the  skull  of  which  is  further  elucidated.  The 

author  also  describes  new  inalex\«\,  Taakvck^  known  the  structure  of 

the  skuU,  palate,  and  scapulaT  «iTc\i  ol  ProcoUypKo^N  Vwrm.  VvsSfcVvi* 

appears  that   the    pre-coracoid  ia  e^ce^\\oitx^\\i  ^^W  ^^^^V.^^,  ^^ 
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united  by  suture  to  the  coracoid.  The  inter-clavicle  had  the  slender 
T-shaped  form  of  the  bone  in  Ichthyosaurus. 

Frocolophon  has  teeth  on  the  Yomera  and  pterygoid  bones,  and  the 
stractnre  of  the  palate  and  the  post-orbital  i*egion  show  that  the 
Procolophonia  forms  a  distinct  division  of  the  Anomodontia.  Obser- 
Tations  are  made  on  the  relations  of  the  European  and  South  African 
Anomodonts,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  Anomodontia  to  the  Peiyco- 
Ranria  and  to  Cotylosanria.  Comparison  is  made  with  PlacoduSj 
which  genus  has  two  exoccipital  condyles,  comparable  to  those  of 
mammals,  and  appears  to  have  lost  the  basi-occipital  condyle.  Com- 
parisons are  made  with  other  extinct  reptilia  to  show  the  relation  of 
the  Anomodonts  to  the  Saurischia,  and  other  reptilian  types.  Obser- 
Tations  are  offered  on  the  theory  of  the  Anomodont  skull,  and  on  the 
effect  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  squamosal  in 
causing  a  diminished  growth  of  the  malleus  and  quadrate,  converting 
'hem  into  the  malleus  and  tympanic. 

The  larger  groups  included  in  the  Anomodont  alliance  are  regarded 
•8  the  Pareiasauria  and  Procolophonia ;  Dicynodontia,  Gennetotheria, 
.nd  Pelycosauria;  the  Theriodontia,  Cotylosanria,  and  Placodontia 
re  regarded  as  coming  under  the  same  sub-class,  which  at  one  end  of 
he  series  exhibits  characters  which  link  reptiles  with  amphibians, 
nd  at  the  other  end  of  the  series  link  reptiles  with  mammals. 

Xn.  "  A  new  Form  of  Eudiometer."    By  William  Marcet, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.    Received  June  20,  1888. 

[Platb  14.] 

The  quantitative  determination  of  oxygen,  simple  as  it  appears  at 
irst  sight,  is  found  in  practice  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Liebig*s 
nethod  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  potassium  hydrate,  though  con- 
idered  as  yielding  correct  results,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  ud- 
atisfactory  in  some  respects,  so  that  the  eudiometer  has  become  of 
;eneral  use  for  the  estimation  of  oxygen.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
.escribe  the  various  forms  of  eudiometer,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
legnault,  so  well  known  for  the  care  he  bestowed  on  his  investiga- 
Lons,  had  adopted  a  very  correct  kind  of  eudiometer  in  the  researches 
e  undertook  with  Reisot  on  the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration.* 
Hher  eudiometers  have  been  made  since  then,  such  as  the  ingenious 
ostrnment  of  Dr.  Frankland  for  gas  analysis,  which  has  proved  most 
erviceable.  I  claim  for  the  present  form  of  eudiometer  that  it  ia 
orrect  and  reliable  in  its  working,  simple  in  construction,  and  easy 
f  manipulation.  The  main  objects  of  an  eudiometer  must  be  the  easy 
itroduction  of  the  air  to  be  analysed,  the  ready  mixture  of  that  air 
ritH  a  known  volume  of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  and  tW  eoTc^^  t^^^w^^ 

*  'AmudeB  de  Cbimie  et  de  Physique,'  Srd  Seem,  "tc^.  ^^Y^^* 
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of  the  Yolnme  after  explosion.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  conditioDB 
are  entirely  f  iil611ed  in  the  present  instrument ;  and  it  has,  moreoTnr, 
the  advantage  of  being  available  in  conjunction  with  Pettenkofer's 
method  for  the  determination  of  carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric 
fir. 

The  eudiometer  as  figured  in  the  accompanying  Plate  has  the 
form  of  a  X'P^^^^e,  the  vertical  limb  of  which  is  a  stitiight  tube  ahout 
GO  cm.  in  length  and  12  cm.  in  diameter ;  it  is  divided  into  50  or  60  c.c. 
and  tenths  of  c.c,  like  a  common  burette.  The  upper  end  of  ibis 
tube  is  closed  air-tight  with  a  steel  cap,  from  which  lateral  tnhes 
project  right  and  left ;  these  tubes  are  bent  \/*8^*ped,  or  rather  intbe 
form  of  a  lyre.  At  the  junction  of  the  lateral  tubes  with  the  cap, 
there  is  a  three-way  stop-cock  allowing  of  the  passage  of  air  or  gas 
in  four  different  directions,  viz.,  first  through  the  tubes  cut  off  from 
the  body  of  the  eudiometer ;  secondly,  into  the  eudiometer,  which  is 
(lone  by  raising  it  in  the  mercury  trough  ;  thirdly,  out  of  the  eudio- 
meter, on  the  side  opposite  that  from  which  it  was  introduced,  which 
is  effected  by  depressing  the  tube  in  the  mercury ;  fourthly,  through 
the  tubes  and  eudiometer  simultaneously.  The  eudiometer  is  held 
tightly  by  two  claws  projecting  at  different  heights  from  a  vertical 
iron  rod  connected  with  a  rack  and  pinion  movement.  The  iron  n)d, 
together  with  the  eudiometer,  is  immersed  in  mercury  contained 
in  a  straight  cylindrical  glass  vessel. 

The  hydrogen  used  for  the  explosion  is  prepared  for  that  special 
object  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  washeil 
through  an  alkaline  solution,  rather  than  obtained  condensed  in  iron 
}>ottle8   from   the   manufacturers,  and   it   is   collected   in    a  bell-JHT 
suspended  over  water.     The  bell-jar  I  use  holds  11  litres  of  gas ;  it  is 
balanced  by  a  counterpoise,  and  its  weight,  as  it  moves  up  and  down 
in  water,  is  regulated  by  another  counterpoise  hanging  from  a  cycloid, 
f^o  that  the  gas  in  the  holder  is  always  under  atmospheric  pressure; 
an  oil-gauge  fixed  to  the  holder  shows  at  any  time  the  pressure  in  the 
bell- jar.     Should   the  gas   fail  to   be   absolutely  under  atmospheric 
])ressurc,  the  equality  of  pressures  may  be  ensured  by  the  use  of  the 
adjusting  instrument  I  have  described  in  a  former  communication. 
It  consists  of  a  clamp  fixed  to  the  rim  of  the  tank,  and  made  to  grasp 
at  will  the  cord  holding  the  counterpoise ;  a  screw  in  connexion  with 
the  clamp   enables  the   cord,  and   consequently  the   bell- jar,  to  be 
drawn  up  or  down.     For  the  actual  requirements  of  the  analysis,  a 
receiver  for  the  hydrogen  holding  only  one  litre  of  gas  would  suffice, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  a  larger  gas-holder  in  which  to  store  up  the 
hydrogen  for  future  determinations. 

3Ioreover,  the  cycloid  arrangement  for  regulating  the  weight  of  the 
hell-jai\  though  very  conyemenl,  iiv^^rj  \>^  ^v^^^tv?.^  V\\}v\.,^&tW  ^as  in 
the  receiver  can  be  broug\itapi^TOx\TnBAft\i  \jji<iet  ^\\siQie.^«^^  ^g^^'SK^ 
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\j  means  of  weights,  while  the  adjusting  screw  will  enable  its  being 
ccnrately  placed  under  atmospberio  pressure. 

The  analysis  is  made  as  follows : — 

We  suppose  that  air  for  analysis  has  been  shaken  with  barium 
ijdrate  in  a  glass  jar  of  a  capacity  of  about  10  litres,  and  made 
leourding  to  the  form  adopted  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith*  for  the 
ietermination  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  by  Pettenkofer's  method.  This 
ar  is  closed  by  a  tight-fitting  india-rubber  cap,  which  I  cover  wiih 
lereral  coats  of  copal  varnish ;  from  this  cap  two  short  india-rubber 
abes  project,  each  of  these  tubes  being^  clamped  by  a  pinch-cock. 
Lfter  the  agitation  is  over,  and  when  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  taken 
p  by  the  alkaline  solution,  the  fluid  is  poui*ed  out  from  the  jar  into 

glass-stoppered  bottle  holding  about  100  c.c.  This  can  be  done 
asily  without  letting  any  air  into  the  jar,  as  the  india-rubber  cap 
rill  collapse  somewhat  while  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  run  out  through 
ae  of  the  india-rubber  tubes  in  the  cap,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
[lid  only  being  left  in  the  jar.  The  india-rubber  tube  is  again 
amped,  and  the  bottle  holding  the  barium  hydrate  is  sealed  with 
u^ffine  and  left  undisturbed  for  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate 
id  subsequent  analysis. 

The  glass  jar  full  of  air  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  absolutely 
iturated  with  moisture,  is  placed  under  a  funnel  supported  on  a 
Iter  stand,  and  the  funnel  is  connected  with  one  of  the  india-rubber 
ibes  projecting  from  the  cap,  while  the  other  tube  has  a  short  piece 
i  glass  tubing  inserted  into  it,  to  which  a  longer  india-rubber  tube  is 
xed. 

fiyery thing  is  now  ready  for  the  determination  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
Lr  contained  in  the  glass  jar.  After  turning  the  stop-cock  in  the  cap 
f  the  eudiometer,  so  as  to  allow  the  hydrogen  gas  to  wash  out  the 
teel  tubes  and  top  of  the  eudiometer,  the  latter  is  lowered  in  the 
ylinder  until  the  mercury  is  in  contact  with  the  cap,  and  therefore 
ery  near  to  the  stop-cock.  The  eudiometer  is  next  connected  by 
arrow  india-rubber  tubing  with  the  hydrogen  receiver  on  which  u. 
reight  has  been  placed,  and  on  opening  the  receiver  hydrogen  rushej 
ut,  washing  thoroughly  the  passage  through  which  it  will  have  to 
3ach  the  eudiometer,  and  driving  out  the  very  small  quantity  of  air 
ontained  in  the  steel  cap  between  the  mercury  and  the  stop-cock.  I 
^und  it  convenient  to  stop  the  end  of  the  V'^^^P^^  ixxhQ  letting  out 
be  gas  with  short  india-rubber  tubing  and  a  pinch-cock.  When  a  few 
undred  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  have  gone  tbrough,  the  three-way 
ip  is  turned  by  one-quarter  of  a  turn,  so  as  to  place  the  tube  in 
ommunication  with  the  hydrogen  ;  it  is  now  easy  to  rinse  the  eudio- 
leter  with  that  gas,  by  raising  the  eudiometer,  and  then  giving  the 
iiree-way  cock  half  a  tarn,  so  as  to  bring  the  iu&tt\im&\it  m  c>Q\iv\siw3ai- 
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cation  with  tbe  external  air ;  the  endiometer  is  then  rapidly  depresBed 
and  closed.  In  this  position  the  tnbe  from  the  hydrogen  can  be  rinHed 
again,  independently  of  the  endiometer,  so  that  the  washing  may  be 
considered  as  complete  and  tborongh. 

The  endiometer  being  brought  into  connexion  with  the  hydrogen  ii 
again  raised,  and  18  c.c.  of  hydrogen  gas  are  taken  in  under  atmo- 
spheric pressnre. 

The  hydrogen  kept  over  water  is  saturated,  and  a  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  in  the  bell-jar  gives  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  which 
is  very  nearly  that  of  the  laboratory ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  gas 
is  ready  to  be  measured  in  the  eudiometer  it  shows  no  tendency 
either  to  contract  or  dilate.  Tho  endiometer  now  contains  the 
Tolume  of  hydrogen  reqnired.  for  the  analysis,  and  the  stop-cock  is 
turned  shutting  off  the  gas  from  the  holder,  and  opening  the  V* 
shaped  tubes  through  and  throagh  in  readiness  for  washing  out  with 
the  air  to  be  analysed. 

The  air  from  the  large  glass  jar  is  introduced  into  the  eudiometer 
in  the  following  way.  Having  filled  the  funnel  referred  to  above 
with  water,  the  latter  is  let  into  the  jar  by  opening  slightly  the 
pinch-cock  closing  the  funnel ;  at  the  same  time  the  glass  jar  having 
been  connected  with  the  \/-shaped  tube  of  the  eudiometer  by  india- 
rubber  tubing,  is  opened  towards  the  instrument,  when  the  air 
(iisplaced  by  the  water  added  rinses  out  the  india-rubber  and  steel 
tubings.  There  is  plenty  of  air  in  the  jar,  so  that  no  necessity  occurs 
to  be  saving ;  when  the  tubes  are  rinsed  the  eudiometer  is  raised  in 
the  mercury  up  to  about  45  c.c,  carrying  a  column  of  mercury  with 
it ;  then  the  two-way  stop-cock  is  very  carefully  turned  so  as  to 
admit  the  air  to  be  analysed,  which  is  aspired  by  the  mercury  as  it 
subsides.  Thus  some  27  c.c.  of  air  are  introduced.  The  aspiration 
must  be  fairly  rapid,  and  the  fall  of  mercury  in  the  tube  should  be 
stopped  by  turning  the  stop-cock  before  the  mercury  has  quite 
reached  its  level  in  tho  trough,  otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of  a  recoil  of 
the  mercury,  and  a  "  pumping  "  which  it  is  important  to  avoid.  The 
mixed  gases  are  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  their 
volume  is  read  off  under  atmospheric  pressure,  the  eudiometer  being 
next  moved  up  and  down  in  the  mercury  by  a  few  centimetres,  so  as 
to  effect  the  perfect  mixture  of  the  gases.  The  instrument  is  now 
slightly  raised,  carrjring  with  it  a  short  column  of  mercury,  and  the 
g:ises  are  ignited  by  the  electric  spark  under  reduced  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  recommended  by  McLeod,* 
weakens  considerably  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  and  ensures  per- 
fect safety.  Immediately  after  the  explosion  the  gas  in  the  eudio- 
meter is  brought  approximately  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

•  Af cLeod,  "  On  a  new  ¥oTm  oi  A-^i^w^Xma  Iot  Qi«a  k3Mi.'j^\&^»»  « Chem.  Soc. 
Joum./  1869. 
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«r  contraction  now  takes  place  as  the  heat  produced  by  the 
I  is  radiated  from  the  instrument ;  it  is  advisable  to  wait 
renty  minutes,  until  the  contraction  is  complete,  and  the 
tf  the  gas  is  read  off  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
strument  should  be  sheltered  from  any  draught,  or  from  the 
diation  of  a  fire,  and  indeed  be  kept  from  any  change  of 
nre,  and  with  that  object  I  find  it  advisable  to  shelter  it  with 
^rd  tubular  shield  sliding  up  and  down  the  mercury  trough, 
taken  directly  from  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  analysed,  in  order 
)  its  being  saturated  it  will  be  advisable  to  pass  it  through  a 
of  wet  horse-hair,  and  obtain  it  directly  from  the  tube  into 
)meter.  In  the  above  account  of  the  manipulation  required, 
ogen  is  introduced  before  the  air  into  the  eudiometer.  I 
id  to  let  in  the  air  first,  but  this  plan  was  not  successful 
ly  because  the  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  was  incomplete 
ae  explosion.  The  hydrogen  being  collected  first  in  the 
er  will  rise  from  its  comparative  lightness  as  the  air  is 
I  and  mix  with  it  perfectly,  while  the  stream  is  sufficiently 
prevent  any  of  the  mixture  from  diflusing  out  of  the  tube, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  after  a  number  of  analyses  the  water 
from  the  explosions  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the 
in  the  eudiometer,  and  the  mercury  meniscus  is  no  longer 
een.  This  can  be  easily  avoided  by  drying  the  tube  with 
paper  after  a  certain  number  of  analyses.  The  following  are 
terminations  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  made  with  the 
eudiometer  described  above.  They  are  not  selected,  but 
succession  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made.  And  I 
e  beg  to  record  the  valuable  aid  of  my  assistant,  Mr,  Charles 
jend,  F.C.S.,  in  the  present  inquiry. 


Oxygen  per  cent,  in  Atmospheric  Air. 

First  Series.  Second  Series.* 

21-01 
20-98 
21-00 
20-97 
20  -97 


ean  . .  20  99 
difference,  0  "2  per  cent. 


20 

•94 

20 

•93 

20 

•96 

20 

•95 

20 

•93 

20 

•95 

20 

•96 

Mean  ..  20*946 
Greatest  difference,  0  '14  per  cent. 
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Xin.  "  Theorems  in  Analytical  Geometry."    By  W.  H.  L 
Russell,  F.B.8.    Beceived  June  21, 1888. 

To  determine  tlie  enyelope  of  the  first  polar  of  any  curre,  when  th. 
pole  moves  on  a  given  curve  of  the  third  order. 

dY 
Let  F  (f ,  i;,  ^)  =  0  be  equation  to  the  snrfiace ;  then  if  p  =  y, 

q  =  -r-,  r  =  -^,  j>aj  +  gy  +  ra  =  0  IB  the  equation  to  first  polar, 
when  (xy  y^  a)  moves  on  a  given  cubic, 

a^  +  y*  +  -8*  -I-  Qmxyz  =  0. 
Then  difiFerentiating 

(»8^-f  2myz)  daj  -f  (y«  +  2w«i)  dij  -f  (z^  +  2mary)  d»  =  Q. 

pdx  -f  qdy  -|-  rdz  =  0. 
Then  as  usual 

x^  4-  2myz  =  Xjp, 

y'  +  2m;2;e  =  X^, 
;5*  -f  2ma*y  =  Xr. 
Then  eliminating  ;r  by  the  equation  to  the  first  polar,  we  have — 

Aaj3  +  Bxy  +  Cy^  =  j,, 
Dx^  +  Ean/  -f  FyS  =  g, 
Gx»,-f  Hajy  +  Ky3  =  r, 

where  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  .  are  functions  of  ^qrr,*  whose  forms  are  imme- 
diately seen,  and  the  arbitrary  multiplier  is  omitted  because  it  will 
disappear  in  the  final  result :  then  we  find  at  once  the  values  of  jr»  ^H 
and  so  z^,  y^,  and  therefore  of  a;,  y,  z,  which  we  may  substitute  in  ^^^^ 
equation  to  the  polar,  and  so  obtain  the  envelope.  But  we  may  liml  a 
more  symmetrical  result  thus  :  eliminating  as  before  by  means  of  the 
equation  to  the  polar — 

A'//3  +  B'yz  +.  C'«3  =  p, 
Dy+E'yz  +  Yz^  =  g. 

And  moreoTer 
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D  V  +  E"ajz  +  r'»8  =  g, 

»  the  equation  to  the  envelope  is — 

/  p(EK  -  HF)  -f  g(HC  -  BK)  -h  r(BF  -  EC)  1  * 
"  ^  I  A(BA  -  HF)  +  D(HC  -  BK)  +  G(BF  -  EC)  J 

/    ;>(gg  -  B!¥)  -f  q{WC'  -  B'K!)  -f  r(B'F  -  WC)    \  * 
U  A'(E'K'  -  H'F)  +  DXHC  -  B'K')  +  G\B'F'  -  E'C)  J 

'  ;)(E"K"  ~  H^^F')  -f  g(H"C"  -  B^^K")  -f  r(B"F^^  -  WQ")  \  * 
.  A"(E"K"  —  H"F")  +  D"(H"C"  —  B"K")  +  G"(fi"^"-  E"C")  J  ' 

hen  the  curve  F  is  of  the  third  order  the  first  polar  becomes  a 
)  of  the  second  order,  which  is  called  the  polar  conic.     Let  ns  see 
carve  the  pole  mast  move  on  for  the  polar  conic  to  break  up  into 
itraight  lines.     Let — 

f  (a;2  ^.  2myz)  +  iy  (y^  +  2marz)  +  f  (»«  +  2mxij)  =  0, 

e  equation  to  the  polar  conic.     Then 

«8  +  2««  (I   +   I)  +  ^|y»  +  i-myz  +  ^^z^  =  0, 
hat  this  equation  may  break  up  into  factors 

be  a  square ;  or 


be  a  square ;  or 


(^?  -  ■) 


y«  +  ('-^-iny' 


—    Wi* 


m«(f8  +  ,y8  ^  ^)  ^.  (H.  2m8)f 7r  =  0, 

quation  to  the  Hessian. 

ence  the  equation  to  the  straight  lines  is  of  the  form- 


<r  +  m(|:  +  ^"^=  +m(^. 
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and  therefore  tlie  line 

fsB  +  nufz  +  mf y  =  0 

most  pass  through  the  point  of  their  intersection.     So  also  most 

f«  +  m^aj  +  mgy  =  0. 

The  pole  and  the  intersection  of  these  two  straight  lines  are  cftlled 
by  Dr.  Salmon  corresponding  points.  When  I  had  proceeded  thus 
far,  and  had  begun  to  make  deductions  from  these  equations,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  memoir  by  Professor  Cayley  on  thu 
subject  in  the  'Phil.  Trans.'  for  1857.  He  has  there  given  these 
equations  without  proof.  I  have  therefore  demonstrated  them  exactly 
in  the  way  in  which  I  discovered  thorn  before  I  was  acquainted  with 
his  paper,  to  which  I  refer  for  ulterior  theorems. 

To  determine  the  double  tangents  of  a  quartic. 

Let  y  =  mx  +  a  ho  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  cutting  the 
quartic.  If  this  value  of  y  be  substituted  in  the  quartic,  the  equation 
will  become 

aj*  -  PajS  +Qa^  —  Ra?  +  S  =  0, 

so  that  if  oc,  /3,  7,  B  be  the  roots  of  this  equation,  we  have  the  following 
equations : — 


«/3  H-  «7  -f  «5  +  /37  -f  /35  -f  7a 

a/373 
Then  for  the  bitangents  «  =  ^,  7  =  a, 

2  (.  +  7)  =  p, 

«S  +  4«7  +  7«  =  Q, 
2«7  («  +  7)  =  R, 
«/37«  =  «V  =   S. 


=  Q, 

=  R. 

=  s. 


(,  +  7)»  +  2«7  =  Q,    or   «7  =  ^  - 

P» 

8 

^(,2  -  8J=^'    'T-P' 

and  therefore                           t=a  =  %. 

p» 
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Bj  means  of  tlie  two  equations — 
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since  P,  Q,  B,  S  are  functions  of  m  and  a,  we  determine  the  double 
tangents. 

We  may  also  use  the  above  equations  to  determine  the  two  tan- 
gentials  of  any  single  tangent  of  a  quartic  in  the  point  where  the 
tangent  meets  the  curve  again.  In  this  Cfuse  we  assume  m,  a,  »  as 
known,  and  we  have — 

2«  +  7  -f  a  =  P, 

««  +  2«7  +  2ah  -h  7«  =  Q, 

rom  which  the  co-ordinates  of  the  tangentials  may  be  determined  by 
be  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

We  next  proceed  to  find  the  equations  which  determine  the  bitan- 
ents  of  the  quintio.  We  substitute  y  =  mx  +  a  in  the  general 
^nation,  and  obtain  (using  the  same  notation)—- 

«  +  i8  +  7  +  5  +  /i  =  P, 

«i3  +  «7  -f  ««  +  «/*  +  /37  +  /3a  +  /3/t  +  7«  -f  7/*  +  V  =  Q, 
Q7  +  otfih  +  apfi  +  arfh  -f  «7A*  +  «a^  +  ^^^  +  /J7/*  +  /3c^  -h  7^/*  =  R, 


Put*   = 


Hence 


/3,  7  =  a,  then  the  equations  become — 
2(«  +  7)  +  A^  =  P, 

««  +  7*  +  2(«  +  7)  /*  +  4*7  =  Q, 
2.37  +  2»78  +  («8  +  7')  /t  +  4«7/t  =  R, 
«V  +  2«7(«  J-  7)  ^  =  S,        «V/*  =  T. 

(«  +  7  +  A^)^  +  2«7  =  Q  +  /*», 

P»       P/*       3tt8 
2^  =  Q-^-^  +  ^. 


Hence  the  remaining  equations  become— 
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We  liave  to  eliminate  fi  between  these  three  equations;  the  re- 
sultant between  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  order  is  given  bj 
B.ilmon;  also  the  resultant  between  two  quartics,  from  which  we  maj 
deduce  the  resultant  of  a  quartio  and  a  qnintic.  The  result  will  be 
tremendously  complicated ;  but  we  must  remember  the  number  of 
double  tangents  to  a  non-singular  quiutic  is  120,  which  naturallj 
sngsr^ts  an  equation  of  the  1 20th  degree,  which  I  apprehend  few 
mathematicians  would  like  to  solve.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
predict  the  future  of  analysis. 

I  have  omitted  to  take  any  notice  in  this  paper  of  the  modifications 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  double  points,  hoping,  if  permitted,  to 
return  to  the  subject. 

I  would  observe  in  conclusion  that  the  same  method  applies  to  tbe 
determination  of  points  of  inflexion.  Thus  in  the  quartic,  taking 
«» A  7i  ^  f  ^^  the  roots  of  the  equation  produced  by  eliminating  between 
the  quartic  and  a  straight  line,  and  putting  a  =  /3  =  ry,  we  find  it 
easy  to  eliminate  at  and  ^  and  to  find  two  equations  which  will  give 
the  inflexional  tangents. 


XIV.  "On  the  Determination  of  the  Photometric  Intensity  of 
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the  Coronal  Light  during  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  28-20, 
188(5.  Preliminary  Notice."  By  Captain  W.  DE  W.  Abxey, 
C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Received  June  21,  1888. 

Attempts  to  measure  the  brightness  of  the  corona  were  made  by 
Pickering  in  1870,  and  bjr  Langley  and  Smith,  independently,  in 
1378,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  the  amount  of  emitted  light  as 
observed  at  various  eclipses,  may  vary  within  comparatively  wide 
limits.  These  observations  have  been  discussed  by  Harkness 
(*  Washington  Observations  for  1876,'  Appendix  III),  and  they  will  be 
again  discussed  in  the  present  paper.  Combining  the  observations  it 
appears  that  the  total  light  of  the  corona  in  1878  was  0'072  of  that 
of  a  standard  candle  at  1  foot  distance,  or  3*8  times  that  of  the  full 
moon,  or  0*0000069  that  oi  t\\e  swii.  \1  luTWv^r  w^-^^^-w^  \t^\«v  IW 
photographs  that  the  coronal  ligVit  ^wae^  \xi^««fc\l  ^\Xift  ^^a^cox^  ^\ 
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the  distance  from  the  snn's  limh.  Prohahly  the  brightest  part  of  the 
corona  was  about  15  timeB  brighter  than  the  jsnrface  of  the  fnll 
moon,  or  37,000  times  fainter  than  the  surface  of  the  snn. 

The  instraments  employed  by  the  authors  in  the  measurement  of 
the  coronal  light  on  the  occasion  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  August  28-29, 
1886,  were  three  in  number.  The  first  was  constracted  to  measure 
the  comparative  brightness  of  the  corona  at  different  distances  from 
the  moon's  limb.  The  second  was  designed  to  measure  the  total 
brightness  of  the  corona,  excluding  as  far  as  possible  the  sky  effect. 
The  third  was  intended  to  measure  the  brightness  of  the  sky  in  the 
direction  of  the  eclipsed  sun.  In  all  three  methods  the  principle  of 
the  Bunsen  photometric  method  was  adopted,  and  in  each  the  com- 
parison-light was  a  small  glow-lamp  previously  standardised  by  a 
method  already  described  by  one  of  the  authors  in  conjunction  with 
General  Festing.  In  the  first  two  methods  the  photometer-screen  was 
fixed,  the  intensity  of  the  comparison- light  being  adjusted  by  one  of 
Varley's  carbon  resistances :  in  the  third  the  glow-lamp  was  main- 
tained at  a  constant  brightness,  the  position  of  the  screen  being 
adjusted  along  a  graduated  photometer  bar,  as  in  the  ordinary 
Bansen  method.  Full  details  of  the  construction  of  the  several 
pieces  of  apparatus  will  be  given  in  the  fall  paper. 

The  observations  during  the  eclipse  were  made  at  Hog  Island — 
a  small  islet  at  the  south  end  of  Grenada,  in  lat.  12°  0'  N.  and  long. 
61°  43'  45"  W.,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Archer  and  Lieutenants 
Douglas  and  Bairnsfather  of  H.M.S.  **  Fant6me."  The  duration  of 
totality  at  the  place  of  observation  was  about  230  seconds,  but 
measurements  were  possible  only  daring  160  seconds,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  corona  was  clouded  over.  A  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  three  sets  of  measurements  renders  it  almost  certain  that 
the  corona  was  partially  obscured  by  haze  daring  the  last  100  seconds 
that  it  was  actually  visible.  Selecting  the  observations  made  daring 
the  first  minute,  which  are  perfectly  concordant,  the  authors  obtain 
six  measurements  of  the  photometric  intensity  of  the  coronal  light  at 
varying  distances  from  the  sun*s  limb,  from  which  they  are  able  to 
dedace  a  first  approximation  to  the  law  which  connects  the  intensity 
of  the  light  with  the  distance  from  the  limb. 

The  observations  with  the  integrating  apparatus  made  inde- 
pendently by  Lieutenants  Douglas  and  Bairnsfather,  agree  very 
closely.  It  appears  from  their  measurements  that  the  total  light  of 
the  corona  in  the  1886  eclipse  was — 

Donglas 0  0123  standard  candle. 

Bairnsfather 0  0125  „ 

Mean 0  -Oli* 

at  a  diatanoe  ol  1  foot. 
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In  comparing  these  observations  witli  those  made  during  the  1878 
eclipse,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  observation  on 
the  two  occasions  were  widelj  different.  The  observations  in  the 
West  Indies  were  made  at  the  sea's  level,  in  a  perfectly  humid  atmo- 
sphere and  with  the  sun  at  no  greater  altitude  than  19".  Professor 
Langley,  in  1878,  observed  from  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  in  a  relatively  dry 
atmosphere  and  with  the  sun  at  an  altitude  of  39°. 

From  observations  on  the  transmission  of   sunlight  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere  (Abney,  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  A,  vol.  178  (1887),  p.  251) 
one  of  the  authors  has  developed  the  law  of  the  extinction  of  light, 
and,  by  applying  the  necessary  factors,  it  is  found  that  the  intensity 
of  the  light  duriDg  the  1886  eclipse,  as  observed  at  Gh*enada,  is  almost 
exactly  half  of  that  of  which  would  have  been  transmitted  from  a 
corona  of  the  same  intrinsic  brightness  when  observed  at  Pike's  Peak. 
Hence  to  make  the  observations  of  Professor  Langley  comparable 
with  those  of  the  authors,  the  numbers   denoting  the  photometric 
intensity  of  the  corona  in  1878  must  be  halved.     The  result  appears, 
therefore,  that  whereas  in  1878  the  brightness  of  the  corona  was 
00305  of  a  standard  candle  at  a  distance  of  1  foot,  in  1886  it  was  " 
only  00124  of  a  candle  at  the  same  distance.    Several  of  the  observers 
of  the  West  Indian  Eclipse  (including  one  of  the  authors)  were  also 
present  at  the  eclipse  of  1878,  and  they  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
darkness  during  the  1886  eclipse  was  very  much  greater  than  in  that 
of  1878.     The  graduations  on  instruments,  chronometer  faces,  ^., 
which  were  easily  read  in  1878,  were  barely  visible  in   1886.     In 
explanation  of  this  difference  in  luminous  intensity  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  1878  eclipse  was  not  very  far  removed  from  a 
period  of  maximum  disturbance,  whereas  in  1886  we  were  approaching 
a  period  of  minimum  disturbance. 


XV.  "  Seismometric  Measurements  of  the  Vibration  of  the  New 
Tay  Bridge  during  the  Passing  of  Railway  Trains."  By 
J.  A.  E\NT[NG,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
University  College,  Dundee.    Received  June  20,  1888. 

The  absolute  methods  of  seismometry  which  have  been  developed 
during  recent  years  in  Japan,  and  have  been  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  earthquakes  there  and  elsewhere,  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  determining  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  shaking  to  which 
eng'meenng  structures  are  subject  through  storms  of  wind,  moving 
loads,  or  other  causes  of  disturYiauce.  ^-xx^Xjva^  iotxa.^  cjfl  ^««jcass^gwk>^k 
are  well  suited  for  measaremeiita  oi  t\nB  Vvsi^^  Y^'^'^^^^^^^^^^^*^^'^^'^ 
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>f  the  vibrations  to  be  measured  is  neither  very  much  greater  nor 
rery  much  less  than  is  usual  in  earthquakes,  and  prov^ided,  of  course, 
>he  amplitade  of  vibration  does  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
strument. For  vibrations  of  high  frequency  a  greater  rigidity  in  the 
[naltiplying  and  recording  apparatus  would  be  necessary ;  in  vibra- 
tions of  very  long  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mass  whose  inertia 
famishes  the  steady-point  of  reference  will  not  remain  at  rest. 
Between  these  extremes,  however,  there  is  a  wide  range  within 
which  such  seismographs  as  are  now  used  to  measure  earthquakes 
may  be  trusted  to  give  a  record  that  is  correct  in  all  substantial 
particulars,  and  the  vibrations  to  be  referred  to  below  fall  within  this 
range. 

The  writer  has  recently  employed  his  Duplex  Pendulum  Seismo- 
g^ph  to  examine  the  vibration  of  the  new  Tay  Bridge  while  railway 
brains  are  passing  over  it,  facilities  for  this  examination  having  been 
kindly  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher  F.  S.  Kelsey,  resident  representative  of 
^fessrs.  Barlow,  the  engineers  of  the  bridge.  The  results  are  per- 
[laps  worth  publishing,  not  so  much  for  any  interest  they  have  in 
themselves,  as  because  they  exemplify  a  novel  method  of  inquiry 
^hich  may  prove  of  use  in  other  cases  to  engineers.  The  duplex 
pendulum  seismograph,  which  was  designed  for  and  applied  to  the 
neasurement  of  earthquakes  in  Japan  in  1882,*  consists  essentially  of 
k  pair  of  masses  which  are  supported  and  connected  in  such  a  manner 
liat  they  form  an  astatic  combination  with  freedom  to  move  in  any 
lorizontal  direction.  One  of  the  two  is  hung  from  above  and  is 
itable ;  the  other  is  supported  from  below  and  is  unstable ;  and  the 
rwo  are  constrained  to  move  together  by  a  ball-and-tube  coupling. 
Dheir  equilibrium  is  adjusted  to  be  very  nearly  neutral,  and  this  fits 
.hem  to  furnish  a  steady-point  with  respect  to  which  motion  of  the 
px)und  in  any  azimuth  may  be  recorded  and  measured.  The  motion 
8  recorded  by  a  lever,  the  marking  point  of  which  draws  a  magnified 
^py  of  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  ground  upon  a  smoked-glass 
)late.  Fig.  1  shows  the  construction  of  the  duplex  pendulam  seis- 
nograph  as  used  in  these  experiments,  and  as  now  made  by  the 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company  for  earthquake  observa- 
cries.  The  stable  mass  is  a  disk  of  lesA  a  cased  in  brass  (shown  in 
lection  in  fig.  1)  hung  bj  three  parallel  wires  from  the  top  of  the  contain- 
ng  box.  This  trifilar  suspension  has  several  advantages  over  the  usual 
uspension  of  a  pendulum  from  a  single  point ;  in  particular  it  prevents 
wisting  about  a  vertical  axis.  The  unstable  or  inverted  pendulum  h  is 
klso  a  disk  of  lead  below  the  other,  and  is  held  up  by  a  tubular  strut 
fhich  ends  in  a  hard  steel  point  resting  in  an  agate  socket  in  the 

*  See  '  TiBDsactionB  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan,'  toI.  5,  p.  89,  or  the 
uthoi^M   memoir  on    ''JBJarthquake    Measurement^*    (.^^tKnoVxt  ^  V^&a  ^S^«a»&R» 
epartment  of  the  Utuyerutj  of  Tokio,'  No.  9, 18&aV 
TOL,  XLJV,  %  ^ 
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base  of  the  box.     A  small  brass  ball  attached  to  the  lower  mass  h  fits 
easily  but  without  shake  in  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a,  so  that  the  two 
most  swing  together.     The  masses  of  a  and  h  are  proportioned,  with 
respect  to  their  distances  from  their  respective  supports,  so  that  the 
eqailibrinm  of  the  compound  system  is  nearly  neuti'al,  and  by  way  of 
final  adjustment  the  upper  disk  a  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  turn- 
ing the  pins  at  the  top  until  the  margin  of  stability  is  as  small  as 
may  be  wished.     The  recording  lever  c  is  held  by  a  gimbal  joint  in  a 
bracket  dy  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  box,  and  capable  of  adjustment 
vertically  and  horizontally.     The  bottom  of  the  lever  is  a  ball  which 
gears  into  the  hole  in  a,  and  at  the  top  there  is  a  hinged  index  of 
straw  with  a  needle-point  to  write  the  record.     To  reduce  friction, 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  straw  is  borne  by  a  spring  e.    The  smoked 
glass  plate  /  stands  on  a  shelf  which  projects  from  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  case,  which  is  a  triangular  box.     In  the  particular  instrument 
employed  at  the  Tay  Bridge,  the  ground's  motion  was  magnified  six 
times. 

The  seismograph  was  set  upon  the  ground  in  the  six-foot  way 

Wween  the  two  pairs  of  rails  at  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 

^uthemmost  high  girder,  at  a  distance  of  about  1^  mile  from  the 

^andee  end  of  the  bridge,  and  f  mile  from  the  Fife  end.    The  girders 

^^  there  245  feet  long,  and  stand  at  a  height  of  about  110  feet  above 

the  bottom  of  the  river  and  135  feet  above  the  foundations  of  the 

piers.     Between  this  and  the  Fife  shore  there  are  28  piers  ;  towards 

Bnndee  there  are  57  piers,  and  at  that  end  the  bridge  forms  a 

<mrve  of  21  chains  radius  by  which  its  direction  is  turned  through 

nearly  a  right  angle  as  it  approaches  the  shore.*    In  this  position 

observations  were  made  while  eight  trains  crossed  the  bridge.     There 

was  no  wind,  and,  until  a  train  came  on,  the  recording  index  of  the 

seismograph  stood  perfectly  at  rest. 

As  soon,  however,  as  a  train  entered  the  bridge — ^from  either  end — 
the  index  began  to  move.  The  movements  were  at  first  so  minute  that 
it  was  difficult  to  estimate  their  range  with  any  accuracy ;  allowing 
for  the  multiplication  given  by  the  lever,  the  movement  began  with 
longitudinal  shaking  through  something  like  7^  of  an  inch.  In  the 
case  of  trains  coming  from  Dundee  this  was  transmitted  round  the 
bend  of  the  bridge  and  was  noticed  long  before  the  train  had  reached 
the  straight  part.  At  first  the  movement  was  wholly  longitudinal,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  train  had  come  much  nearer  that  lateral  oscilla- 
tion began  to  be  felt.  The  interval  by  which  longitudinal  vibrations 
preceded  transverse  vibrations  was  much  greater  than  could  be 
explained  by  difference  in  their  velocity  of  transmission.     Near  the 

*  Yot  particalan  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bridge,  reference  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  XeUefB paper  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  InBtitute  ol  '!&<s<^^T^jaiN.^X5^^^«»^> 
August,  1887. 
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BODTce  of  disturbance  (as  one  learnt  later  when  the  train  was  passing 
the  seismograph)  the  lateral  movement  'traa  actually  greater  than  the 
longitndinal ;  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  ton^tadinal  disturbanoe 
reached  the  ioBtrument  from  greater  distances  than  lateral  Hi- 
tni-bance,  becanse  it  was  transmitted  along  the  bridge  with  less  loss. 
As  the  train  came  nearer,  lateral  movements  became  superposed  on 
the  loE^tndinal  ones,  and  the  index  of  the  seismograph  described  ui 
immense  series  of  irregalar  loops,  the  range  of  which  increased  at 
first  slowly  and  then  quickly  to  a  maiimnm  as  the  train  passed  the 
instrument.  Along  with  this  progressive  increase  there  was  a  periodic 
rise  and  fall  in  amplitude,  the  beat  of  which  apparently  agreed  with 
the  interval  taken  by  the  train  to  pass  from  pier  to  pier  over  socces- 
give  spans.  The  last  faint  movements  terminated  abruptly  when  the 
ti-ain  cleared  the  structure. 

The  vibrations  were  too  namerous  to  allow  the  diagrams  diawn  br 
the  seismograph  to  be  at  all  clear,  and  a  better  idea  of  the  motion  wu 
to  be  got  by  watching  the  index  than  by  subsequent  examination  of 
the  record.    Fig.  2  reproduces  two  of  tlic  diagrams,  and  is  sufficientlT 


Fio.  2. — Taj  Bridge  Tibrations,  recorded  by  Duplex  FeDdolum  Seiimograph. 

representative  of  the  rest.  As  the  figure  is  printed,  the  top  and 
bottom  are  in  the  longitadioal  direction  of  the  bridge.  Of  the  two, 
the  fignre  marked  A  was  drawn  first  by  a  passenger  train  coming 
from  the  south  end  :  after  it  had  passed  the  seismograph  and  when 
t>he  oscillations  were  again  small,  it  was  observed  that  another  train 
had  entered  the  bridge  from  Dundee.  The  glass  plate  was  accordingly 
moved  by  hand  to  a  new  position,  and  the  second  diagram  (B)  was 
obtained.  The  movements  were  in  general  of  the  form  of  nearly  closed 
loops  resembling  ellipses — showing  that  the  periods  of  lateral  and 
of  longitudinal  vibration  did  not  differ  greatly.  In  the  greatest 
movements  the  loops  are  much  wider  in  the  lateral  than  in  the  longi- 
tndinal  direction.  The  greatest  Isteral  movement  appears  to  have 
been  about  one-tenth,  certainly  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch ; 
thv  greatest  longitudinal  ino^eme'a^B.\KnitQTL«-VovxN>^u^VVA&.  There 
were  about  three  complete  vibTatioiaB  -^t  atconi. 
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The  seismograph  was  afterwards  set  up  just  above  the  pier  at  the 
uth  end  of  the  span  in  the  middle  of  which  it  had  previously  been 
anding,  and  five  more  records  were  obtained  in  the  new  position, 
xcept  that  the  motion  was  somewhat  less,  thej  had  much  the  same 
laracteristics  as  before.  The  following  notes  refer  to  the  passage  of 
slow  goods- train  from  Dundee  as  observed  from  this  position  : — 


Train  entered  bridge :  minute  longitudinal  oscilla- 
tion began. 
Train  entered  straight  portion  of  bridge. 
Lateral  oscillation  began. 
Train  passed  seismograph. 
Tail  van  of  train  off  bridge :  oscillation  ceased. 

In  all  seismometric  work,  whether  it  be  the  measurement  of  earth- 
[uakes  proper,  or  of  such  shakings  as  these,  the  trustworthiness  of 
he  record  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  presumed  *'  steady- 
oint "  of  the  instrument  remains  at  rest  during  a  protracted  dis- 
Qrbance  of  the  base.  The  accuracy  of  a  seismograph  admits  of 
asy  experimental  tost  in  the  manner  which  the  author  described 
nd  illustrated  when  communicating  to  the  Boyal  Society  an  account 
f  his  Horizontal  Pendulum  Seismogp:«ph,  for  recording  separate 
omponents  of  motion  upon  a  moving  plate.*  The  test  consists  in 
lacing  the  instrument  upon  a  stand  which  may  be  shaken  by  hand, 
ad  causing  a  true  autograph  of  the  motion  of  the  stand  to  be  drawn 
J  an  independently  supported  index,  side  by  side  with  the  record 
)at  is  drawn  by  the  seismograph  itself.  Fig.  3  shows  how  this  test 
as  applied  to  the  instrument  with  which  the  Tay  Bridge  observa- 
ons  were  made.  The  seismograph  was  mounted  on  a  stand  which 
as  constructed  to  give  it  two  degrees  of  freedom  of  horizontal 
anslation,  without  freedom  to  rotate.  This  was  done  by  laying  a 
lir  of  turned  steel  rollers  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  top  of  a  steady 
vel  table ;  a  small  drawing-board  rested  on  them ;  on  the  top  of  it 
second  pair  of  steel  rollers  were  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  pair 
slow;  a  second  small  drawing-board  lay  on  them,  and  the 
istrument  stood  upon  it.  The  upper  board  was  then  free  for 
'anslation  in  all  azimuths,  and  was  shaken  by  hand  so  that  it 
ciitated  the  motion  in  an  actual  earthquake.  A  record  of  this 
lOtion  was  drawn  by  the  seismograph  index,  and  beside  it  a  second 
»cord  was  drawn  by  the  lever  and  index  g  (fig.  3)  which  was  held 
f  a  gimbal  joint  in  a  stiff  bracket  h  secured  to  the  upper  board,  and 
K>k  its  motion  from  a  true  steady- point  i  obtained  by  making  the 
>ttom  end  of  the  lever  in  the  form  of  a  Bm&U  bdAI  ^o^ki&t^  m  ^ 

•  "Oan  new  Seiamognph,**  *  Eoy.  See.  Proo.,'  noL  ^\,\^V^-^Aft. 
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ojlindric&I  bole  in  the  bracket  j,  wbicb  was  firmly  fixed  to  the 
(motion less)  top  of  the  table.  Wben  tbe  maltiplication  given  bj 
tliia  lever  g  is  arranged  to  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  seiemo- 
graph  the  two  records  shoald  be  identical,  except  for  error  c&nsed  bj 
the  "  steady-point "  of  the  eeismogi'apfa  wandering  throngh.  friction, 
or  because  of  the  stability  of  tbe  suspended  msaa,  and  except  for  tkie 
errors  which  both  tbe  seismograph  and  the  testing  lever  uv  liable  to 


igcment  for  tcitiug  tlio  Uuplci  Fundulum  Snudognph. 


throngh  backlnsli  nt  the  joints  nnd  want  of  rigidity  in  fbe  lever  and 

index  arm.     In  practice  the  agreement  between  the  records  is  most 

sat  ii> factory.     Fig.  4  gives  exAio'pVea  ot   tW  teauU  of   this   (est  ns 

applied   to  the   Bcismogi-ap\^  vjUicV  vjaa  ^wei  u'^n.  ft.\«  Iw^'^^ii.'js, 

n-bcn   the    shaking   vras   made  to  \mvlB.\«  «&<?<»  mdi^wnsrAa  va  -ci^t: 
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j^und  execates  in  amall  ftod  in  lai^  earthqaalces.  Tests  of  thin 
kind  not  only  demonstrate  the  accnracj  of  the  seismograph,  bnt  are 
a  Gonreoient  means  of  finding  eiperimentally  the  ratio  in  which  the 
recording  index  multiplies  the  motion  of  the  groand. 


Fio.  4.-.Coin[Hirison  diagr*'"*  '"  **^'  Mwuracy  of  Duplex  Pendulum  Seiimogrspb 


VoT  an  exhauHtive  examination  of  the  vibration  of  a  stmotnre 
under  "  live  "  toads,  the  more  elaborate  type  of  seismo^aph  might 
be  used,  which  records  linear  components  of  tlve  taol^OTi  on  ».  KoA»R>i 
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that  is  moved  uniformly  by  clockwork.      The   nsual  form  of  thi? 
instrument  comprises  two  horizontal  pendulums,  for  the  two  hori- 
zontal components,  and  a  third  piece  which  is  suspended  astatically 
with  freedom  to  move  up  and  down  only  for  the  vertical  component.* 
This  arrangement  employs  a  distinct  mass  and  a  distinct  "  steady- 
point  "  with  respect  to  each  component.     The  duplex  pendulum  may. 
however,  be  modified,  or  rather  supplemented,  so  that  it  records  two 
components  of  horizontal  motion  separately  (on  a  moving  surface)  hy 
attaching  to  one  or  other*  of  the  bobs  a  pair  of  slot  guides  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  two  components,  and  pivotting  in  these 
i)he  short  ends  of  a  pair  of  recording  levers,  so  that  each  lever  will  Ix- 
moved  when  the  bob  moves  across  the  direction  of  the  corresponding 
slot,  but  will  not  be  moved  when  the  bob  moves  along  that  direction. 
This  makes  a  compact  form  of  two-component  horizontal  seismograph, 
with  the  advantage  that  by  retaining  the  ordinary  index  we  have,  in 
addition  to  the  components,  a  plan  drawn  of  the  whole  shaking.     For 
the  vertical  component  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  distinct  astaticallj 
hung  maf^s.   But,  as  a  sort  of  tour  deforce  in  astatic  suspension,  one  or 
other  of  the  bobs  of  the  duplex  pendulum  may  be  allowed  to  have  a 
limited  amount  of  vertical  freedom,  and  may  have  its  equilibrium 
made  nearly  neutral  for  vertical  displacements  as  well  as  for  hori- 
zontal displacements.     Let  the  upper  bob,  for  instance,  be  hung  from 
a  platform  which  is  free  to  rise  and  fall  by  rotating  about  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  which  is  held  up  by  springs.     By  applying  the  pull  of  the 
springs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  moment  of  the  pull  about  that  axis 
is  always  nearly  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  weight,  we  may  approach 
vertical  astaticism  as  closely  as  may  be  wished,  and,  provided  the 
movements  up  and  down  are  not  too  great  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  gearing  of   the  bobs,  the  mass  will  then  possess  universal 
freedom   of    translation,   with    nearly  neutral    equilibrium    for  all 
directions  of  displacement.   In  practical  seismometry,  however,  it  is  nc^ 
doubt  advisable  to  restiict  the  freedom  of  the  suspended  mass  to  (at 
most)  two  degrees. 

The   Society    adjourned  over  the   Long  Vacation   to   Thursday, 
November  15th. 


f 


♦  See  'Transactions  of  the  8eiBmo\og>c«\ ^odeV^  oi  3w^w,'  yol.  3  (1881),  p.  140, 
f>r  fie  ftuthor'f  memoir  on  "  Earthquake 'M.eakaAXKTneiA."  cv^^^tl^^fe.     K.^^^-os^v^ 
tbree-component  instrument  is  desciibed  \iv'"S«Xa3toJ  -sOi.^i^^^.^^. 
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Transactions. 

Baltimore  : — Johns  Hopkins  University.  Studies  from  the  Biological 
Laboratory.     Vol.  IV.     No.  3.     8vo.  Baltimore  1888. 

The  University. 

Batavia: — Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Weten- 
schappen.  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal-  Land-  en  Volken- 
kunde.     Deel  XXXII.     Aflev.  3.     8vo.  Batavia  1888. 

The  Society. 

Berlin: — K.    Preuss.   Akademie   der    Wissenschaften.      Sitznngs- 

berichte.     1888.     Nos.  1-20.     8vo.  Berlin.  The  Academy. 

Physikalische   Gesellscbaffc.      Verhandlungen.      1884-85.      8vo. 

Berlin  1885-86.  The  Society. 

Brnssels: — Academic  Royale  de  Medecine.  Bulletin.  S6r.  4. 
Tome  n.  Nos.  1-2.  8vo.  Bi-uxelles  1888;  Memoires  des 
ConcotLTs  et  des  Savants  fitrangers.  Tome  VIII.  Fasc.  3. 
4to.  Bruxelles  1888.  The  Academy. 

Academic  Boyale  des  Sciences.     Bulletin.     S^r.  3.     Tome  XV. 
Nos.  1-4.     8vo.  Bruxelles  1888.  The  Academy. 

Societe    Royale    Malacologique    de    Belgique.       Proems- verbal. 
Juillet — D^cembre,  1887.     8vo.  Bruxelles.  The  Society. 

Calcutta: — Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Descriptions  of  New 
Indian  Lepidopterous  Insects.  By  Frederic  Moore.  Part  3. 
4to.  Calcutta  1888.  The  Society. 

Cambridge,  Mass. : — Harvard  University.  Bulletin.  May,  1888. 
8vo.  ICambridge,}  The  University. 

Catania: — Accademia  Gioenia  di  Scienze  Naturali.  Processi- 
Verbali.     1888.  No.  3.     4to.     [Catania.]  The  Academy. 

Essex  Field  Club : — The  Essex  Naturalist :  Journal  of  the  Essex 
Field  Club.    Vol.  II.     No.  4.     8vo.  Buckhurst  Hill  1888. 

The  Club. 

Florence: — B.  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale.  Bollettino  delle 
Pubblicazioni  Italiane.  1888.  Gennaip — Giugno.  8vo.  Firenze ; 
Codici  Palatini.     Vol.  I.     Fasc.  7.     8vo.  Boma  1888. 

The  Library. 

Frankfurt-am-Main  : — Senckenbergische  Naturforschende  Gesell- 
scbaffc. Abhandlungen.  Bd.  XV.  Heft  2.  4to.  Frankfurt- 
am-Main.  The  Society. 

Frankfurt- am- Oder : — Naturwissenchaftlicher  Verein  des  Regier- 
ungsbezirks  Frankfurt.  Monatliche  Mittheilungen.  Jahrg.  V. 
Nr.  11-12.  8vo.  Frankfurt-am-Oder  1888;  Societatum 
Litterae.  1887.  No.  11.  1888.  Nos.  3-4.  8vo.  Frankfurt^ 
am^Oder.  The  Verein. 

Hobart .- — Boj&l  Society  of  Tasmania*     Abalwic^  ^1  ^ Vi^iRfc^vc^^g^. 
Nor.  21,  1887.     8yo.  Eobart,  ^^aa'^^^v^v^ 
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Transactions  {ccmtinued^, 

Leipzig: — Konigl.  Sachsische  Gesellsoliaft  der  Wissenscbaften. 
Abhandlnngen.     Bd.  XIY.     Hefte  7-8.     8to.  Leipzig  1888. 

The  Society. 
Liverpool : — Asironomical    Society.     Journal.     Vol.    VI.     Part  8. 
8vo.  Liverpool  1888.  The  Society. 

London : — Chemical  Society.  Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings.  Nos. 
46-55.  8vo.  London  1887-88;  Joomal.  January  to  June. 
1888.     8vo.  London.  The  Society. 

Geological  Society.  Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings.  Nos.  514- 
625.     8vo.  [London^  1887-88.  The  Society. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings. 
1887-88.     Nos.  4-13.     8vo.  London.  The  Institution. 

Linnean  Society.  Journal  (Botany).  Vol.  XXIII.  Nos.  152- 
154.  Vol.  XXIV.  Nos.  160-162;  Ditto  (Zoology).  Vol.  XX. 
Nos.  118.  Vol.  XXI.  No.  130.  Vol.  XXII.  Nos.  136-139. 
8vo.  London  1887-88.  The  Society. 

Phanuaceatical  Society.  Journal.  1888.  January  to  June. 
8vo.  London.  The  Society. 

Boyal  Apironomical  Society.  Monthly  Notices.  1888.  Nos.  3-7. 
8vo.  London.  The  Society. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society.  Proceedings.  1888.  January  to 
June.     8vo.  London.  TheSocietv. 

Royal  Institution.  Reports  of  the  Weekly  Meetings.  1888. 
January  to  June.     8vo.  London.  The  Institution. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.  Quarterly  Journal.  Vol.  XIV. 
No.  06.  8vo.  London  1888.  The  Societv. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  Ai'chadologia.  Vol.  LI.  Part  1.  4tc'. 
London  \SBS\  Proceedings.  Vol.  XII.  No.  1.  8vo.  London. 
1888.  The  Society. 

Society  of  Arts.  Journal.  1888.  January  to  June.  8vo. 
London.  The  Society. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Journal.  1888.  January  to  June. 
8vo.  London.  The  Society. 

Zoological  Society.     Proceeding^.     1888.     Parti.     8vo.  London. 

The  Society. 

Mexico : — Sociedad     Cientifica     "  Antonio     Alzate."       Memorias. 

Tomo  I.     Num.  10.     8vo.  Mexico  1888.  •    The  Society. 

Paris: — Academic  des  Sciences.  Comptes Rendus.  1888.  Janvier — 

Juin.     4to.  Paris.  The  Academy. 

Association     Fran9ai8e     pour      TAvancement      des      Sciences. 

Session  XIV.    Grenoble.     Session  XV.   Nancy.     4  vols.     8vo. 

Faris  1886-87.  The  Association. 

Society  de  Biologic.     CoTo^t^a  BfciisixiA.     \$^.    ^^s^^iver — Juin. 

8vo.   Paris.  "S>aft^^^v^\.^ 
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Transactions  {continued). 

Society  de  G^graphie.      Comptes  Benda».     1888.     Nos.  1-11. 

8vo.  Paris.  The   Society. 

Soci^t^  d'Enconragement  pour  Tlndnstrie  Nationale.     Bulletin. 

1888.  Janvier — Juin.  4to.  Faria ;  Compte  Rendu  des  Stances. 

1888.     Janvier — Juin.     8vo.  Parts.  The  Society. 

Soci6t6  Fran^aise  de  Physique.     H^sum6  des  Communications. 

1888.     Janvier — Juin.     8vo.  Paris.  The  Society. 

Soci^t^   Philomathique.      Bulletin.      Tome  XII.    No.  2.     8vo. 

Paris  1888.  The  Society. 

Pesth : — K.  Ungar.  G^ologische  Anstalt.     Jahresbericht  fur  1886. 

8vo.  Budapest  1888 ;  Mittheilungen.    Bd.  VIII.    Heft  6.    8vo. 

Budapest  1888 ;  Foldtani  Kozlony.    Kotet  XVIII.    Fiizet  1-4. 

8vo.  Budapest  1888 ;  Uber  die  Verwendbarkeit  der  Rhyolithe 

fur  die  Zwecke  der  Keramischen   Industrie.     Von  Lndwig 

Petrik.     8vo.  Budapest  1888.  The  Institute. 

Philadelphia : — Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.    Proceedings.    1888. 

Part  I.     8vo.  Philadelphia.  The  Academy. 

Franklin  Institute.     Journal.     1888.     January   to   June.      8vo. 

Philadelphia.  The  Institute. 

Rome : — Accademia   Pontificia   de'   Naovi   Lincei.      Atti.      Anno 

XXXVIII.     Sessione  5-7.     4to.  Boma  1886 ;  Proccssi-verbali. 

Anno  XLI.     Sessione  1-5.     12mo.  Boma  1888. 

The  Academy.  ' 
Beale  Accademia  dei  Lincei.      Rendiconti.     Ser.  4.     Vol.   III. 
Fasc.  6-13.     Vol.  IV.     Fasc.  1-4.     8vo.  Roma  1887-88. 

The  Academy. 
Shanghai: — Royal    Asiatic    Society   (China  Branch).      Journal. 
Vol.  XXII.     Nos.  3-4.     8vo.  Shanghai  1888.         The  Society. 
Stockholm  : — Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Akademie.     Of  versigt.     Arg.  45. 
Nos.  3-4.     8vo.  Stockholm  1888.  The  Academy. 

Sydney: — Linnean  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  Proceedings. 
Vol.  II.  Part  4.  8vo.  Sydney  1888;  Abstracts  of  Pro- 
ceedings.    November,  1887,  to  April,  1888.    8vo.  Sydney. 

The  Society. 

Toronto : — Canadian    Institute.      Proceedings.     Vol.  V.      Fasc.  2. 

8vo.  Toronto  1888 ;  Annual  Report,  1887.     8vo.  Toronto  1888. 

The  Institute. 

Turin : — Reale    Accademia    delle    Scienze.      Memorie.      Ser.   2. 

Tomo  XXXVIII.      4to.    Torino  1888;    Atti.      Vol.  XXIII. 

Disp.  6-10.     8vo.  Torino  1887-88.  The  Academy. 

Vienna: — K.   Akademio   der  Wissenschaften,     Anzeiger.     Jahrg. 

1888.     Nos.  6-13.     8vo.  Wien.  The  Academy. 

X.  K.  Geologische  Eeichsanstalt.    VexViaiidVxiTi^Ti.    V^^^*   "^^-e., 

tf-7.     8vo.    Wien.  ^^^^\s^3is3^^. 
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Transactions  (conthiued). 

Zurich : — Allgemeine  Scbweizerische  Naturforschende  Gesellsch&ft. 
Neue  Denkschriften.  Bd.  XXX.  Abth.  1.  4to.  Zurich 
1888.  The  Society. 


Observations  and  Beports. 

Berlin : — Circular     zum     Berliner     Astronomischen     Jahrbach. 
January  to  June,  1888.     8vo.  Berlin. 

K.  Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
Brisbane: — ^Meteorological    Office.        DaiJy    Weather    Charts   of 
Australasia.     September,  1887,  to  February,  1888. 

The  Meteorological  Reporter,  Government  of  Brisbane. 

Bucharest: — Institut    M6teorologique    de    Roumanie.       Annales. 

Tome  II.     1886.     4to.  Bucuresci  1888.  The  Institute. 

Coimbra: — Observatorio  da  Universidade.     Ob8erva9oe8  Meteoro- 

logicas.     1886-87.     4to.  Coimhra  1887-88. 

The  Observatorv. 

Dublin : — General  Register  Office.     Weekly  and  Quarterly  Return 

of  Births  and  Deaths.     January  to  June,  1888.     8vo.  Dublin. 

The  Registrar- General. 

DunEcht: — Observatoiy.    Circular.     Nos.  155-56.    8vo.  [Sheet]. 

1888.  The  Earl  of  Crawford,  F.R.S. 

Kew : — Royal  Gardens.      Bulletin  of   Miscellaneous  Information. 

1888.     No.  17.     8vo.  London,  The  Director. 

Lisbon : — Commissao    dos    Trabalhos     Geologicos     de     Portugal. 

Estudo  sobi*e  os  Bilobites  de  Portugal.     Supplemento.     4to. 

Lishoa  1888.  The  Commission. 

London : — Meteorological  Office.     Daily  Weather  Report.    Januar}' 

to  June,  1888.     4to.  London ;  Weekly  Weather  Report.     1888. 

Nos.  8-18,  with  Quarterly  Summary.     4to.  London ;   Monthly 

Weather  Report.     1887.     March — ^April.     4to.  London  1888. 

The  Office. 

Madrid : — Instituto  Geografico  y  Estadistico.   Mapa  Topogrd6co  de 

Espana.     Imperial  folio.     Madrid  1875.  The  Institute. 

Melbourne : — Department  of    Mines    and   Water    Supply.      The 

Gold-fields  of  Victoria.      Reports  of  the  Mining   Registrars, 

quarter  ended  31st  December,  1887.     Folio.  Melbourne  [1888.] 

The  Department. 

Observatory.      Monthly   Record.     November — December,    1887. 

8vo.  Melbourne.  The  Observatory. 

New  Haven : — St«,te  Board  of  Health,  State  of  Connecticut.  Tenth 

Annual  Report.     1887.    8vo.  New;  Haven  1888.       The  Board. 

Paris: — ^Bureau   dea  Longitudea.      KTmwswvc^.     Y^iS^-IV    Viro^oi. 

JParis  1822-23.  ^oc^^*^  ^^  ^^^gnw-^^ 
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Observations,  &c,  (continued), 

Observatoire.     Bapport  Annuel.     1887.     4fco.  Paris  1888. 

The  Observatory. 

Port  Elizabeth : — Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Report.     1887. 

8vo.  PoH  Elizabeth  1888.  The  Chamber. 

Rome : — Pontificia  TJniversita  Gregoriana.     Continnazione  del  Bnl- 

lettino  Meteorologico.     Vol.  XXVI.     Num.  11-12.  4to.   Boma 

1887.  The  Observatory. 

San  Francisco : — California  State  Mining  Bureau.    Seventh  Annual 

Report.     1887.     8vo.  Sacraniento  1888.  The  Bureau. 

Upsala: — Observatoire  M^t^orologique.     Bulletin  Mensuel.     Vol. 

XIX.    Ann6el887.     4to.  C^waZ  1887-88. 

The  Observatory. 

Utrecht : — K.  Nederlandsch  Meteorologisch  Institut.     IJitkomsten 

van  Wetenschap  en  Ervaring.     1857-59,  1863.     4to.  Utrecht ; 

with  sundry  other  publications  of   the   lustitnte  in  4to.  and 

folio.  The  Meteorological  Office,  London. 


Journals. 
American  Chemical  Journal.     Vol.  X.     Nos.  1-3.     8vo.  Baltimore 
1888.  The  Editor. 

American   Journal   of    Mathematics.     Vol.   X.     Nos.  1-3.     4to. 
Baltimore  1887-88.  The  Editors. 

American  Journal  of  Philology.    Vol.  IX.    No.  1.     8vo.    Baltimore 
1888.  The  Editor. 

American  Journal  of  Science.     January  to  June,  1888.  8vo.  New- 
haven.  The  Editors. 
Analyst  (The).     January  to  June,  1888.  8vo.  London, 

The  Editor. 
Aanalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie.    1888.     Nos.  1-6.     8vo.  Leipzig ; 
Beiblatter.     1888.    Nos.  1-5.     8vo.  Leipzig  1888. 

The  Editor. 
Annales  des  Mines.    S^r.  8.    Tome  XII.    Livr.  6.    8vo.  Paris  1888. 

£cole  des  Mines,  Paris. 
Annals  of  Mathematics.     Vol.  III.     Nos.  4->6.     4to.  Charlottesville 
1887-88.  University  of  Virginia. 

Asclepiad  (The).     Vol.  V.   No.  18.  8vo.  London  1888. 

Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 
Astronomic  (L*).     Janvier — Juin,  1888.     8vo.  Paris, 

The  Editor. 
Athenaeum  (The).     January  to  June,  1888.    4to.  London, 

The  Editor. 
Builder  (The).     January  to  June,  1888.    ¥o\io.  Lcyadora, 
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Journals  (continued). 

Ballettino  di  Bibliog^afia  e  di  Storia  delle  Scienze  Matematidie  e 
Fisiche.    Tomo  XX.    Agosto— Settembre,  1887.    4to.  Boma, 

The  Prince  Boneompagni. 

Canadian  Record  of  Science.    Vol.  III.     No.  2.    8yo.  Montreal. 

1888.  Naiaral  History  Societj,  Montreal. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.    January  to  June,  1888.    4to. 

London.  London  Chamber  of  Conuneroe. 

Chemical  News.    Jannaiy  to  June,  1888.    8yo.  London. 

Mr.  W.  Crookee,  P.R.S. 
Cosmos.     Janvier — Juin,  1888.  8yo.  Paria.  M.  I'Abb^  Yalette. 

Educational  Times  (The).    January  to  June,  1888.    4to.  London. 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 
Electrical  Engineer  (The).  January  to  June,  1888.  Folio.  London, 

The  Editor. 
Electrical  Review  (The).    January  to  June,  1888.     Folio.  London. 

The  Editor. 
Electrician  (The).     January  to  June,  1888.     Folio.  London. 

The  Editor. 
Industries.     January  to  June,  1888.     Folio.  London. 

The  Editor. 

Meteorologische  Zeitschrift.      Januar — Juni,  1888.      Small  folio. 

Berlin.  Oesterreichische  Gesellschaft  fur  Meteorologie. 

Morskoi  Sbomik.       January  to  June,  1888.   .8vo.  8t.  Petersburg. 

Compass  Observatory,  Gronstadt. 
Naturalist  (The).     Nos.  154-55.     8vo.  London  1888. 

The  Editors. 
Nature.    January  to  June,  1888.     Royal  8vo.  London. 

The  Editor. 
New  York  Medical  Journal.     January  to  June,  1888.     4to.  New 
York.  The  Editor. 

Notes  and  Queries.     January  to  June,  1888.     4to.  London. 

The  Editor. 
Observatory  (The).     January  to  June«  1888.     8vo.  London. 

The  Editors. 
Revista  de  Minas.     Num.  2-4.     8vo.     Bogofd  1888. 

The  Editor. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Tifilectricite.     Janvier — Juin,  1888.     8vo. 

Part*.  The  Editor. 

Rovue  Medico-Pharmaceutique.     Ann^e  1.     Nos.  4-5.     4to.  (7o»i- 

stantinople  1888.  The  Editor. 

•  Scientific  News.     January  to  June,  1888.    8vo.  London. 

The  Editor. 
Stazioni  (Le)  SperimeniaVv  A-graxie  lVa.\\a.\i^.  YoL  XIV.     Fasc.  2. 
8vo.  i?oma  1888.  ^^t^I.^t^^. 
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Jonmals  (contintLed). 

Sjmons's  Monthly  Meteorological    Magazine.     January  to  June, 

1888.    8yo.  London,  Mr.  Symons,  P.R.S. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Biologie.     Bd.   XXIV.     Heft  3.      8vo.   MUnchen 

1888.  The  Editors. 


Brodie  (Rev.  P.  B.)  On  the  Range,  Extent,  and  Fossils  of  the 
Bheetic  Formation  in  Warwickshire.  8vo.  Warwick  [1888]  ;  On 
the  Discovery  of  a  New  Species  of  Fish.     8vo.   Warwick  [1888]. 

The  Author. 
Chadwick  (Edwin),  C.B.     [A  series  of  pamphlets  on  Education,  Sani- 
tary Science,  Local  Government,  <kc.]     8yo.  London  1857-88. 

The  Author. 
Dallas  (W.  L.)     Memoir  on  the  Winds  and  Monsoons  of  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  North  Indian  Ocean.     4to.  Odleutta  1887. 

The  Author. 

Dawson  (Sir  J.  W.),  F.B.S.     Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands.    8vo. 

London  1888.  The  Author. 

Engelmann  (G.)    Botanical  Works.     Edited  by  W.  Trelease,   and 

Asa  Gray.    4ito.  Garnbridge,  Mass,  1887. 

Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  St.  Louis. 
Gkimaux  (E.)     Lavoisier  1743-1784.     8vo.  Parts  1888. 

Prof.  E.  Grimauz. 

Huygens  (C.)     CBuvres  Completes  de  Christ iaan  Huygens.    Tome  I. 

4to.  La  Haye  1888.  Soci^t^  HoUandaise  des  Sciences. 

Jones  (T.  B.),  F.B.S.,  and  C.  D.  Sherborn.    On  some  Ostracoda  from 

the  Fullors-Earth  Oolite  and  Bradford  Clay.     8vo.  [Bath  1888.] 

The  Authors. 

Martone  (M.)     Dimostrazione  della  Trascendenza  del  Numero.     8vo. 

Napoli  1888 ;  Nota  ad  una  Dimostrazione  di  un  Celebre  Teorema 

del  Fermat.     8vo.  NapoU  1888.  The  Author. 

Scott  (A.),  and  L.  Atkinson.     A  Short  History  of  Diamond  Cutting. 

12mo.  London  [1888].  The  Authors. 

Vial  (E.)     La  Ramie  ot  son  Traitement.     8vo.  Paris  1888. 

The  Author. 
Wimshurst  (J.)     Electric  Influence  Machines.     4to.  London  1888. 

The  Author. 
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'^On  the  Relations  of  the  Diurnal  Barometric  Maxima  to 
certain  critical  Conditions  of  Temperature,  Cloud,  and 
Rainfall."  By  Henry  F.  Blanford,  F.R.S.  Received 
March  30,— Read  May  3,  1888. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  general  problem  of 
the  diurnal  barometric  variation.  It  is  certainly  a  very  complex 
phenomenon,  and  one  of  which  no  satisfactory  analysis  has  jet 
been  made.  The  atmospheric  stress  (whatever  be  its  nature)  that 
originates  the  oscillation,  is  followed  by  movements  which  alter  both 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  distribution  of  the  gravitating  mass,  and 
the  striking  differences  that  characterise  the  diurnal  curve  of 
pressure  on  mountain  peaks,  plains,  and  valleys,  and  on  the  ocean  as 
compared  with  the  land,  are  doubtless  due  in  a  large  measure  to  these 
resulting  redistributions  of  the  mass. 

Amid  all  the  recorded  variations  of  the  oscillation  as  a  whole,  the 
feature  that  displays  the  greatest  constancy  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
maximum  in  some  hour  of  the  forenoon,  and  of  a  second  maximum 
one  or  two  hours  before  midnight.  The  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
these  two  critical  phases  are  much  shifted  from  their  normal  positions, 
are  but  few,  and  may  probably  all  be  explained  by  gravitation  effects 
being  superadded  to  the  normal  semidiurnal  oscillation. 

One  of  the  most  anomalous  forms  of  the  diurnal  oscillation  yet 
recorded  is  that  given  by  Professor  Mohn,  for  the  North  Atlantic, 
between  latitudes  62°  and  80°,  in  the  summer  months.*  The  general 
form  of  this  pressure  curve  is  similar  to  that  of  the  diurnal  tempera- 
ture curve.  It  falls  to  a  minimum  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and 
rises  to  a  maximum  between  1  h.  and  3  h.  30  m.  p.m.  But  of  the  three 
curves  for  different  years  and  latitudes  given  by  Professor  Mohn,  two 
show,  as  a  subordinate  feature,  a  small  rise  to  a  secondary  maximum, 
between  10  and  11  p.m.,  and  two  an  irregularity  in  the  morning  rise, 
such  as  would  result  from  a  small  wave  with  a  maximum  about  7  or 
8  A.M.,  in  combination  with  the  principal  oscillation  of  twenty-four 
hours'  period.  At  Christiania  and  IJpsala  the  phases  of  the  single 
period  oscillation  are  reversed,  the  maximum  being  in  the  night,  the 
minimum  in  the  day,  but  the  semidiurnal  element  exhibits  characters 
similar  to  those  of  the  North  Atlantic  curve. 

This  comparative  constancy  of  the  semidiurnal  element  of  the 
oscillation,  which  was  originally  pointed  out  by  Lamont,t  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  depends  more  directly  on  the  action  of  the  sun  than 

f  •  Sitzupgsber.  d.Bay«nBc\i.  A^wA^n^;  Y^'i^^^W^.^. 
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the  diurnal  element,  and  that  its  explanation  is  a  first  necessary 
to  that  of  the  whole  phenomenon.  The  ohject  of  the  present 
r  is  to  draw  attention  fco  the  approximate  coiDcidence  of  its 
imam  phases  with  certain  critical  phases  of  temperatore,  cload, 
rainfall,  which  may  at  least  help  to  throw  some  light  on  its 
ical  causes. 

Forenoon  Maximum. 

was  noticed  independently  hy  Espy,  in  1840,*  Davies,  in  1859,t 
&*cil,  in  1861,^  that  the  forenoon  maximum  of  the  harometric 
lation  approximately  coincides  with  the  most  rapid  rise  of  tem- 
bure,  and  each  of  these  writers  attributed  the  rise  of  pressnre  to 
■eactionary  effect  of  the  heated  and  expanding  atmosphere.  Th& 
data,  however,  given  by  any  of  them  in  support  of  the  state- 
b  are  the  horary  variations  of  the  temperatare  and  pressure  at 
ue,  by  Kreil,  and  a  rough  diagram  of  the  diurnal  curves  at  Padoa, 
avies;  and  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Kreil's  paper,  the  subject 
very  fully  discussed  by  Lamont,  in  the  paper  already  referred 
the  •  Sitzungsberichte '  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  whereii^  he- 
ed that,  on  the  ordinary  assumption  that  the  atmosphere  is  free 
:pand  in  a  vertical  direction,  against  no  other  resistance  than  the 
3  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  the  sopposed  reactionary 
}  would  be  inappreciable. 

Qce  the  publication  of  Lament's  paper,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
icist  has  paid  further  attention  to  the  hypothesis  in  question,  or 
^ht  it  worth  while  to  appeal  to  further  evidence  in  veri6cation 
le  observation  on  which  it  is  based,  until  quite  recently.  But  in 
,  in  noticing  the  subject  of  the  barometric  oscillation  in  the 
ian  Meteorologist's  Yade  Mecum,'  it  occurred  to  me  that  Lament's 
nption  that  the  atmosphere  is  free  to  expand  vertically,  lifting 
superincumbent  mass,  is  subject  to  an  important  modification 
h  may  greatly  alter  the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  contemplated 
m. 

ese  conditions  take  no  account  of  the  resistance  to  expansion 
must  be  opposed  by  the  highly  attenuated  but  extremely  cold 
nal  atmospheric  strata  of  great  but  unknown  thickness,  the 
3nce  of  which  is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  luminous  meteors, 
a  sheet  of  the  atmospheric  envelope,  of  indefinite  horizontal 
t,  resting  on  the  earth's  surface,  be  heated  and  charged  with 
ir,  the  first  effect  will  be  an  increase  of  its  elastic  tension,  which 
ye  relieved  by  a  wave  of  elastic  compression  transmitted  to  the 

•  « Brit.  Abboc  Bep.,'  1840,  Part  II,  p.  65. 
/  'Edinburgh  Pbil.  Joum.,'  vol.  10, 1859,  p.  ^"^Ib^ 
t  '  Wien.  Akmd.  Sitsungtber.,*  toL  4a  (^A^rtku  ^V ^•^'^^- 
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dyerlying  strata.  Haying  regard  to  the  slow  rate  at  which  this  wtTe 
is  generated,  the  rise  of  temperature,  eyen  in  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Northern  India,  not  exceeding  V  or  6^  in  the  hour  of  most  rapid 
heating,  equivalent  to  an  increment  of  less  than  y^th  of  the  initiil 
pressure,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  rate  of  propagation  will  be  sensiblj 
that  due  to  half  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  or  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  the  rate  of  the  sound-waye.  This  rate  will  be 
continually  retarded  as  the  waye  adyances  through  the  loftier  and 
colder  strata,  being  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  absolnte 
temperature  of  each  stratum.  And  it  will  depend  on  the  thickness  of 
the  atmospheric  sheet  heated,  the  amount  of  the  heating,  and  on  the 
thickness  and  temperature  of  the  cold  external  strata,  whether  the 
retardation  may  not  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the  tension  of  the  lower 
strata  becoming  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  barometer  at  the  time  of 
the  forenoon  maximum.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  instant  of 
maximum  pressure  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  most  rapid  rise 
of  temperature  and  vaporisation. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  knowledge  of  any  of  these  fundamental 
conditions  is  such  as  to  justify  a  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  on  d  ^rion 
grounds,  and  it  may  therefore  be  worthy  of  inquiry  how  far  it  is  in 
accordance  with  verifiable  observation.  At  Calcutta,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  9  h.  30  m.  a.m.  is  about  f  ^th  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
the  morning  minimum ;  an  increase  which  would  be  produced  by  heat- 
ing the  air  in  a  closed  vessel  less  than  2"*.  A  retardation  of  about 
half  an  hour  in  the  dissipation  of  the  increased  pressure  produced  by 
heating  and  evaporation  would  suffice  to  produce  the  observed  effect. 

Dr.  Sprung,  in  his  admirable  manual,  the  '  Lehrbuch  der  Meteoro- 
logic,'  published  in  1885,  has  referred  to  the  above  hypothesis,*  and 
has  tested  the  coincidence  of  the  critical  phases  of  temperature  and 
pressure  by  the  summer  results  of  the  hourly  observations  and  auto- 
graphic registers  of  the  Prague  Observatory,  from  1842  to  1861, 
which  have  been  recomputed  by  Professor  Augustin.  The  result  of 
this  test  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  At  Prague,  on  the  mean  of  the 
summer  months,  th*e  forenoon  barometric  maximum  occurs  a  little 
after  8  a.m.,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  most  rapid  rise  of  tempera- 

ture.f 

In  India  there  is  no  station  at  which  the  forenoon  maximum  falls 
at  so  early  an  hour  at  any  season ;  but  at  Yarkand  and  Kashghar, 
according  to  Dr.  Scully's  valuable  observations,  in  the  summer,  it 
occurs  even  earlier  than  at  Prague,  while  in  the  winter  it  is  as  late  as 
the  mean  epoch  at  Calcutta.    It  is  true  we  have  only  fifteen  series  of 

♦  Op,  citf  p.  336. 

f  Aa  computed  from  the  ftguies  f^TWi  \>y  T^t.^v'^xbi^^Vs  IVa  «.^!^licatioQ  of  the 
method   of  differencei  (see   looinot©  VkAoV)^  VJaa  Nms^-oaXxl^  i&Kusinxas^  ^Mes«s% 
nineteen  minutes  later  than  the  instAXit  olmoi^V  w^^\««to%. 
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boarlj  readiDgs  for  the  winter  months,  November  to  February,  taken 
at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight  days,  and  but  eight  series  for  Jane  and 
July,  bat  so  regular  is  the  march  of  the  diurnal  variation  both  of 
temperature  and  pressure  in  this  climate,  that  even  these  suffice  to 
show  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  curves  at  both  seasons.  The 
observations  have  been  published  at  length  in  the  first  volame  of  the 
*  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs.'*  To  eliminate  small  irregularities, 
corrected  hourly  values  have  been  computed  from  these  by  means  of 
the  harmonic  ionnula.  A  very  exact  determination  of  the  critical 
phaaes  cannot  of  course  be  expected  from  such  data,  but  according  to 
the  method  of  computation  adopted,t  the  epochs  of  the  forenoon 
pressure  maximum  and  of  most  rapid  heating  are  as  follow  at  the  two 

seasons : — 

Max.  rifle  temp.  Bar.  max. 

Winter  months. ...      9  h.  38  m.  a.m.  9  h.  36  m.  A.H. 

Summer  months   •  •     7  h.  56  m.    „  7  h.  38  m.    „ 

*  Op,  H  vol,  eii.,  p.  94,  «#  »eq, 

t  Thrdaghoat  this  paper  the  time  of  most  rapid  heating  has  been  determined  in 
the  ibllowing  manner :  in  general,  from  the  mioorrected  mcfane  of  the  obserFations, 
which,  for  the  reasons  shown  by  Dr.  Bergsma  ('  Batavia  Mag.  and  Met.  Obs.,'  Vol.  1, 
p.  xvii)  and  in  accordance  with  mj  own  experience  and  that  of  other  Indian 
meteorologists,  if  the  obserrations  are  sufficiently  extensiye,  are  more  trustworthj 
than  the  so-called  corrected  Values  obtained  by  computing  thexfi  from  three  or  four 
terms  of  the  harmonic  formula. 

The  instant  of  most  rapid  rise  of  temperature  may  be  ascertained  by  twice 
diiferentiating  for  the  values  of  t  th^  formula  which  expresses  the  temperature  $  as 
a  function  of  the  time  i,  and  putting 

The  most  convenient  formula  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  method  of  differences 
employed  by  Dr.  Jelinek  for  obtaining  the  approximate  times  of  the  maximum  and 
ininimum  phases  of  temperature,  pressure,  &c.  On  taking  the  first,  second,  and 
third  differences  of  the  temperatures  at  the  clock  hours,  two  before  and  two  after 
the  instant  of  most  rapid  rise,  the  hour  in  which  this  occurs  is  shown  by  the  change 
of  algebraical  sign  of  the  second  order  of  differences.  Denoting  that  which  pre- 
cedes this  change  by  ^  and  the  differences  of  the  first  and  third  order  next  follow- 
ing in  order  of  sequence  by  A'  and  A'g,  the  second  differentiation  of  the  formula 

Ir   =■   a  +  *A  1  + A^  +  2 21 3  +  •     •     •     • 

neglecting  the  higher  terms,  gi?es 

cPe 


whence 


rf^  -  A,  +  tA\  -  0, 


which  Talne  of  t  reckons  from  the  clock  hour  corres^^nditL^  \a  ^«   T\i^  «^K^Mci;>A 
obtained  baa  an  error  of  a  few  minutes  only,  and  \a  tyoite  Vic;N)s«XA  ^\iQ\xj;^Vyt**^f^ 
preaent  purpoae. 
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Conmdering  the  oliaraoter  of  tlie  daia  aad  tlie  mettiod  of  comp 
tills  doee  ooinoidenoe  in  tbe  winter  montiis  mnat  be  regardei 
eome  degree  fdirtaitons. 

In  order  to  test  the  hypotheeiB  nuHre  thorongUj,  I  have  i 
four  stations,  the  data  for  whioh  are  more  ample,  and  thoi 
tmstworthj,  yis.,  Bombay,  Osloatta,  BaiaTia,  and  Melbourne; 
the  case  of  the  last  three,  I  have  compared  the  critioal  pb 
question  for  everj  month  of  the  year. 

The  data  for  Bombay  are  taken  from  Mr.  C.  Chambers's  yol 
the  Meteorology  of  the  Bombay  Presidenqy.  The  barometrio  ( 
Galontta  are  extracted  from  vol.  1  of  the  *  Indian  Meteor 
Memoirs,*  aad  as  I  have  not  the  oorrespondiDg  thermometri< 
at  hand,*  I  have  substituted  those  obtained  from  the  measuren 
the  Alipore  photographic  traces  for  the  six  years  1881-1885. 
latter  relate,  therefore,  to  a  different  and  later  series  of  years, ; 
furnished  by  a  different  observatory,  but  this  is  hardly  a  mi 
importance.  The  Batayiau  data  are  taken  from  the  first  yol 
Dr.  Bergsma's  ^Magnetioal  and  Meteorological  Observation 
have  been  deriyed  from  the  hourly  readings  of  three  years ;  b 
Melbourne  data  are  from  Dr.  Neamayer's  discussion  of  the  o 
tions  of  the  Flagstaff  Observatory.  They  extend  over  fiyc 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Bombay. 

Max.  riie  temp.  Bar.  max.  In 

April  to  September,  mean  7  h.  45  m.  a.m.  9  h.  43  m.  ▲.!!.  1  h 
October  to  March        „       7  h..53  m.    „      9  h.  81  m.    „      Ih 


f 


*  Since  the  reading  of  the  l^a^ev  before  the  Society  I  bare  receiTi 

CkleatU  the  mean  valuct  of  the  Ywrvry  Teal^xi^  ol^«>SKffsnfi«i&i(fcRst^QQnei 

to  those  of  the  barometer  bim  dM^^t  mVlbu   %«»  ^-^^iwA^'wAft^^Qj^^ 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  winter 
months  at  Batavia  and  Melbonme  does  the  forenoon  maximum  of 
pressure  coincide  so  nearly  with  the  moment  of  most  rapid  heating 
as  at  Pra^e  and  Yarkand.     In  all  cases,  except  in  the  midwinter 
months  at  Melbourne,  the  former  follows  the  latter  bj  an  internJ 
which  averages  31  minntes  at  Melbonme,  35  minntes  at  Batayii) 
1  hour  and  8  minntes  at  Calcutta,  and  1  honr  and  48  minntes  tt 
Bombay.    But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  at  all  the  stations,  this  interval 
is  shortest  in  the  winter  and  greatest  in  the  snmmer.     It  is  true  that 
the  computed  temperature  epochs  may  be  10  minutes  or  so  in  error, 
owing  to  the  merely  approximatiye  character  of  the  method  adopted, 
and  that,  for  an  hour  or  more  afterwards,  the  change  in  the  rate  of  riae 
is  Tery  small,  not  exceeding  a  few  tenths  of  a  degpnee  per  hour ;  bat 
the  retardation  of  the  barometric  maximum  is  too  systematic  to  be 
explained  away  by  any  such  considerations.     There  are,  howeyer, 
others  of  a  very  obvious  character. 

The  hypothesis  attributes  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  forenoon 
to  the  mean  increase  of  tension  in  the  atmosphere  np  to  a  very  great 
height,  not  to  that  of  the  lowest  stratum  only.  And  since  this  latter  is 
heated  much  more  rapidly  than  the  higher  strata,  and  that,  owing  to 
variations  in  the  character  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  rates  of  heating 
in  contiguous  areas  of  the  lower  strata  themselves  vary  indefinitely, 
the  convective  movements,  which  are  set  up  in  consequence,  produce 
innumerable  small  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  local  temperature 
curves,  which  will  to  a   great  extent  eliminate  each  other  when  a 
mean  is  taken  of  those  of  higher  and  lower  strata;  and  the  general 
form  of  this   curve   for   the  greater  mass    of    the  superincumbent 
atmosphere  mnst  be  much  more  constant  than  that  deduced  from  the 
thermometer    readings   of    our    observatories.      Generally,  as  was 
assumed   by  Lamont  in  his  discussion  of  the  problem,  the  critical 
phases  of  the  former  will  be  later  than  those  of  the   latter.     This 
retardation  will  be  greatest  where  the  diurnal  range  of  temperature 
is  greatest,  and  especially  at  such  intertropical  stations  as  Bombay 
and  Calcutta. 

The  dinmal  march  of  the  temperature  at  such  an  observatory  as 

the  Goldba  Observatory  at  Bombay,  must  be  influenced  in  a  high 

degree  by  the  local  influx   of   cooler  air  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Situated  on  a  narrow  point  of  land,  and  surrounded,  in  all  directions 

but  one,  by  many  miles  of  sea,  the  atmosphere  is  scarcely  ever  calm, 

and  a  wind  from  any  quarter  other  than  between  north  and  north* 

west  comes  directly  from  the  sea  close  at  hand,  the  movement  of  the 

air  increasing  with  the  rise  of  temperature.     To  this  circumstance,  in 

all  probability,  it  is  due  that  thi&  ti^  nndergoes  a  slight  check  at  an 

earlier  hour  than  at  any  oi  t\ie  ot^ier  ^^VKnnaa,   \\.\&^«t^  ^\s^\.,  -w^  \& 

Bhown  in  the  following  table,  w^ic\i  ^-^^a  >i>aft  otiq^\.  ^1  "Oi^^  t^sk.  \sst 
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M^h  honr  from  6  kM,  to  noon  in  each  half  of  the  year.    But  it  is 
iffioient  to  explain  the  early  occurrence  of  its  maximum. 

Hourly  Change  of  the  Forenoon  Temperature  at  Bombay. 

Hour 6to7        7to8        8to9 

April  to  September. .      +  09  + 12  +11  deg.  Fahr. 

October  to  March    ..      +05  +2*1  +1*9    „        „ 

Hour 9  to  10    10  to  11     11  to  noon 

April  to  September. .       +0*9         +0*8  +0-7  deg.  Fahr. 

October  to  March    ..       +18         +17  +17    „         „ 

At  Calcutta,  Baiavia,  and  Melbourne,  the  observatories  are 
ifficiently  far  from  the  sea  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  they  are 
ibject  to  its  influence  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  Bombay, 
it  at  all  of  these  the  temperature  must  be  influenced  by  convection, 
hich  is  most  active  in  the  summer  months;  and,  as  already 
imarked,  it  is  at  this  season  that  the  instant  of  most  rapid  heating 
■ecedes  the  barometric  maximum  by  the  longest  interval.  In 
frtain  of  the  winter  months,  viz.,  August  at  Batavia,  and  May  and 
ily  at  Melbourne,  the  time  of  most  rapid  heating,  and  that  of  the 
krometric  maximum  are  as  nearly  coincident  as  at  Prague  and 
Eurkand ;  and  in  June,  at  Melbourne,  the  latter  appears  to  anticipate 
e  former  by  about  half  an  hour.  Of  this  opposite  anomaly  1  am 
>t  prepared  with  any  explanation.  More  than  one  circumstance 
ight  be  imagined  in  the  local  conditions  of  the  observatory  which 
ould  retard  the  instant  of  greatest  rise,  but  without  searching 
iquiry  and  examination  on  the  spot,  any  suggestion  would  be  mere 
un  surmise.  1  may,  however,  notice  that  the  June  curve  of 
»mperature  departs  from  the  ordinary  parabolic  form  in  a  manner 
lat  points  to  the  existence  of  some  local  irregularity,  and  that  similar 
regularities  are  noticeable  in  other  parts  of  some  others  of  the 
onthly  curves. 

As  a  final  conclusion,  if  these  data,  when  subjected  to  the  rigorous 
ist  I  have  applied,  do  not  give  strong  support  to  the  hypothesis, 
either  do  they,  with  the  single  exception  just  mentioned,  show  any 
Lscrepancy  which  is  not  susceptible  of  a  simple  and  probable 
q)lanation;  and  the  single  exception  is  one  which  might  also 
robably  be  explained,  were  the  requisite  information  available. 

Evening  Maxvmibm. 

The  tendency  of  the  skies  to  clear  after  sunset  in  settled  weather 
IS  been  noticed  by  many  writers,  even  in  the  irregularly  variable 
Lmates  of  Europe,  and  in  India  it  is  most  striking  at  all  seasons  of 
10  jear.     The  cloud  registerB  of  nearly  all  at8AivoTi*&  ^\i  -vXxv^  \issNX!^ 
serratjons  have  been  made,    show  a   Birongly  Tas«Vfe^  xc^vsbxssoask 
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between  saxiset  and  midnight,  the  average  hour  being  about  10  p.m.  ; 
and  some  show  a  second  subordinate  minimum  about  9  or  10  a.il 
The  clond  curves  for  Allahabad  given  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Hill  on,  Plate 
28,  vol.  1  of  the  '  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,'  exhibit  botli  these 
minima  in  most  months  of  the  year,  that  of  the  evening  btfilig  tlw  abso- 
lute minimum  of  the  twenty-fonr  hours.    On  the  arenige  of  iiie  yev, 
the  meao  proportion,  at  10  p.m.,  is  2'52  (on 'the  0  to  10  ■ode),  that  (tf 
the  twenty-four  hours  being  3'10 :  the  deficiency  therefiire  is  aomthan 
one-sixth.    The  cloud  curves  of  Melbourne  given  by  Dr.  Kewnajar  alio 
show  that,  in  every  month  except  November,  the  diomal  miaimttm  of 
cloud  is  between  7  h.  30  m.  p.m.  and  1  h.  30  m.  A.M. ;  and,  on  the  mesn 
of  the  whole  year,  it  occurs  at  9  h.  44  m.  p.m.  At  this  hoDTi  tho  patn 
proportion  is  5*55,  the  general  mean  of  the  twentj-fonr  houa  bebig 
6*56 ;  so  that,  here  also,  the  deficiency  amounts  to  one-aiztli  of  the 
ayerage.      At  Bombay,  the  absolute   minimum,  aoootdiiig  to  Kr. 
Chambers's  table,  occurs  at  8  and  9  p.m.,  and  the  deficiency  is  on^-Bintli 
of  the  general  ayerage.     The  mean  diurnal  cloud  curves  of  A%^— *^i 
Melbourne,  and  Bombay,  for  the  average  of  the  whole  year  an  given 
in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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[ore  atriking  than  any  of  these  ia  the  concurrent  evideaoe  afforded 
the  diurnal  variation  of  the  Calontta  rainfall.  Two  §eries  of  data 
e been  published;  the  one  bosedonhonrl;  obserrationBof  theoccnr- 
M  of  rain  dnring  twenty-one  yews,*  the  other  giving;  the  nsnltB  of 
na  years'  records  of  a  solf-regiBtering'  Tain-gange,t  whioh  affords 
tsnrements  of  the  quantities  that  fell  in  each  hour  as  wdl  as  an 
meration  of  rainy  hours.  The  two  series  are  generally  accordant, 
exhibit  a  dinmal  flnctnation  of  a  remarkably  pronoimced 
ncter.  This  differs  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  aa  might 
Md  be  anticipated,  and  it  is  in  the  runy  season,  when  the  air  is 

f  '  lodiH  JCstoor.  Mom.,*  TcL  4,  p. «. 
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nearest  to  aatnT&tioQ,  that  the  forenoon  and  late  evening  minima  a 
most  strongly  developed.  The  nnmerical  results  of  this  aeasoi 
afforded  by  both  series,  and  also  those  of  the  whole  year,  are  give 
in  the  following  table,  and,  in  parallel  oolnmns,  smoothed  vahi 
obtained  bj  the  formula 

_  a  +  26  +  e 


where  a,  b,  and  e  are  the  observed  valnes  for  any  three  consecatin 
hours,  and  b'  the  smoothed  valne  of  the  middle  term.  The  cnrTB 
afforded  by  the  latter  for  the  seven-year  series  are  represented  b; 
figs.  1  and  6. 
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In  the  rainy  season  there  were  2929  rainj  hoom  in  the  seven  yean, 
giving  an  average  of  122  for  each  honr  of  the  day.  ■  But  for  the  hour 
between  10  and  11  p.m.  there  were  bat  73  instances  of  rain,  or  hot 
two-thirds  of  this  average,  and  from  8  to  9  a.m.  bnt  91  instances  of 
rain,  or  three-fonrths  of  the  average.  The  deficiency  in  the  qosnlitj 
of  the  rainfall  was  even  more  striking.  The  average  per  honr  of  tbe 
day  was  12*81  inches,  bnt  the  recorded  amonnt  for  the  honr  between 
10  and  1 1  P.M.  was  only  4*76  inches,  or  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
general  average,  and  that  from  9  to  10  a.m.  was  8*46  inches,  or  Utile 
more  than  two-thirds. 

Another  eqnally  striking  example  of  the  approximate  coincidence  of 
interraptions  of  the  rainfall,  abont  the  time  of  the  dinmal  maxima  of 
pressure,  is  afforded  by  Batavia,  on  the  evidence  of  ten  years'  regpsten 
of  the  hourly  rainfall,  published  by  Dr.  Bergsma  in  the  8rd  volame 
of  the  *  Batavia  Observations.'  Here  also,  it  is  only  the  rainy  reason 
(December  to  January)  that  exhibits  this  feature  in  a  very  decinve 
manner,  and  the  coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  since,  in  another 
respect,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  rainfall  of  Batavia  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Calcutta.  At  Calcutta  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  daytime;  at  Batavia  at  night 
The  percentages  were  respectively  as  follows  : — 

Calcutta.  Batayia. 

From  6  a.m  to  6  p.m 60*3  per  cent.  47*8  per  cent. 

From  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m 39*7       „  62*2       „ 

And  the  Batavian  maximum  follows  the  minimum  within  four  hours, 
in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2.  The  following  table  gives  the  total 
rainfall  in  millimetres,  recorded  at  each  hour  of  the  day  of  the  three 
rainy  months  during  the  ten  years  1866-1875  (Sunday  excepted),  and 
in  a  parallel  column  tbe  smoothed  values  computed  as  in  the  former 
case.     The  curve,  fig.  6,  is  drawn  from  these  latter  figures. 

Total  Hourly  Rainfall  at  Batavia  (December  to  February),  ten  years. 
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Midn.  to   1. «  . 
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2 
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9 
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mm. 
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461 
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452 
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435 

445 

382 

401 
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351 
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13  „  14. . . 

14  „  15. . . 

15  I,  16... 

16  „  17. .. 

17  „  18... 
lo  I,  19.  •  • 

19  „  20. . . 

20  „  21... 
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864 
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413 

862 
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373 
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The  general  ayerage  of  all  the  hoars  is  412  mm.  per  hour,  bnt  the 
oantity  recorded  between  9  and  10  p.m.  is  only  231  mm.,  or  little 
lore  than  half,  and  that  between  10  and  11  a.m.  288  mm.,  or  little 
lore  than  three-fifths  of  this  average.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
orenoon  minimnm  of  Batavia  falls  an  honr  later  than  that  of 
Calcutta,  whereas  the  evening  and  principal  minimnm  is  an  honr 
wrHer.  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  the  combina* 
taon  of  a  donble  diurnal  oscillation  with  one  of  single  period,  the 
latter  having  its  maximmn  in  the  former  case  at  night,  in  the  latter 
m  the  daytime. 

The  Melbourne  hourly  rainfall  tables  show  great  variations  in 
different  months,  and  admit  of  very  little  definite  conclusion,  except 
ihaty  as  at  Batavia,  there  is  more  rain  at  night  than  in  the  day.  It 
is  then  only  in  the  warm  and  nearly  saturated  atmosphere  of  Bengal 
md  Java,  in  their  respective  rainy  seasons,  that  these  diurnal  inter- 
uptions  of  the  rainfall  about  the  hours  of  the  two  barometric 
lazima  are  decidedly  manifested.  But  in  these  two  cases  they  are 
lost  marked ;  and  this  circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
orresponding  cloud  variation,  which  is  shown  by  so  many  stations, 
oints  siroDgly  to  a  causal  connexion  between  the  diurnal  variation 
f  pressure  and  the  condensation  of  atmospheric  vapour  in  the  cloud- 
arming  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  I  think,  we  can  scarcely  fail 
>  recognise. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure,  from  what- 
ver  cause  arising,  is  accompanied  with  a  dissipation  of  cloud  and  a 
iminution  of  rainfall,  would  not  perhaps  call  for  special  remark. 
^nt  it  is  to  be  observed  that  whereas  the  nocturnal  barometric  maxi- 
mm,  at  all  the  stations  here  dealt  with,  is  less  pronounced  than  that 
f  the  forenoon,  the  concomitant  effects  in  the  clearing  of  the  atmo- 
phere  and  in  the  check  in  the  rainfall  are  mach  greater  in  the  former 
ase  than  in  the  latter.  They  seem  to  point  to  a  forcible  compression 
>f  the  atmosphere,  and  dynamic  heating  of  the  cloud-forming  strata, 
^nd  some  such  temporary  effect  does  not  seem  impossible,  even  at  a 
ime  when  the  earth's  surface  and  the  air  immediately  in  contact  with 
t  are  cooling  rapidly.  Moreover  the  temperature  curves  of  Prague, 
Calcutta,  and  Batavia  all  show  a  very  slight  irregularity  about  10  p.m., 
nrhich  indicates  a  slight  check  in  the  fall  of  temperature  about  that 
lOur  greater  than  takes  place  either  in  the  preceding  or  subsequent 
lour,  and  which  may  possibly  be  the  manifestation  of  such  an  action 
n  the  lowest  atmospheric  stratum.  Slight  as  it  is,  the  fact  that  it 
xxmrs  at  the  same  hour  in  all  these  curves,  and  that  it  coincides  with 
bhe  evening  pressure  maximum  and  the  strongly  marked  minima  of 
cloud  and  rainfall,  is  at  least  significant. 

When  we  tabulate  the  differences  of  iihe  firai  asi^  %«&oxi^  ^t^^^^w  ^ 
be  hourly  me&tiB  of  the  original  observationa,  bAi  >i>aft  >^as^»  %\»J<g«s«^ 
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specified,  it  is  f onnd  that  the  second  difference  oorresponding  to  10  p.Mm 
with  a  positive  sign,  has  a  greater  nnmerical  valae  than  either  of 
those  preceding  and  following  it,  instead  of  an  intermediate  Talne,  ai 
would  be  the  case  if  the  fall  of  temperature  after  sundown  wen 
decreasing  uniformly.   In  the  following  tables,  the  figures  for  Pragne 
and  Batavia  represent  hundredths  of  a  centigrade  degpree,  those  im 
Calcutta    hundredths   of    a   Fahrenheit    degree.      The   figures  for 
Calcutta  are  derived  from  only  six  years'  autographic  traces ;  those 
for  Prague,  apparently  from  eighteen  or  twenty  years'  observations 
and  traces ;   and  those  for  Batavia  from  ten  years'  readings  of  a 
standard  thermometer.    No  correction  has  been  applied  to  the  means 
of  the  observations  as  recorded. 

Prague  (summer). 

Hours,  p.M 7  to  8      to  9      to  10      toll      to  mid 

Aj  Change  of  temperature.  •    —115    —94     —85       —53       —44 
Ag  Change  of  rate  of  f  all   . .  +21     +9      +  32         +  9 

Calcutta  (year). 

Hours,  P.M 5  to  6    to  7      to  8      to  9    to  10  to  11  to  mid. 

Aj  Change  of  tempera- 
ture     -145  -248  -215  -111  -87  -61  -54 

Ag  Change  of  rate  of 

fall -103    +33+104    +24+26+7 

Batavia  (year). 

Hours,  p.M 5  to  6    to  7    to  8    to  9    to  10    to  11    to  mid. 

A^  Change  of  tempera- 
ture      —79   —76—55  —41  —36    —27     -27 

Ag  Change  of  rate  of 
fall +3      +21+14    +5     +9        0 

The  only  further  point  of  some  significance,  to  which  I  have  to  draw 
attention,  is  that  the  hour  of  the  evening  barometric  maximum  aboat 
coincides  with  the  time  when  the  temperature  curve  ceases  to  be 
strongly  concave,  and  becomes  nearly  rectilinear,  indicating  a  nearly 
uniform  rate  of  cooling  from  that  time  up  to  just  before  sunrise. 
This  fact  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  evening  maximum  of  pres- 
sure may  be  determined  by  the  check  in  the  descent  of  the  cooling 
and  collapsing  atmosphere  which  takes  place  from  6  or  7  p.m.  to  about 
10  P.M.*     But  it  is   very  probably  combined  with   other  elements, 

*  This  explanation  was  suggested  by  Ereil  and  Espy,  and  also  by  myself  in  s 
paper  read  before  the  Asiatio  Society  ol  ^e\i^  Sn  \^^.    Qu  it  Dr.  Sprang 
I        renmrkB : — "  E§  bleibt  aber  g&uil\c\v  waf  cT%vaxi^^i^i^l,  ^wSMft*  ^«i«t ^^^xSl^ t^1^,xlL^sB&. 
"       10  Ubr  nbenda,   und  nicht  *ut  Zieit  ^lea  'Ifm^etifc^.^KasLm^^  ^<^^  ^  TSta 
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hich  may  be  the  return  of  the  moming  wave  of  pressure, 
^ed  iLiiless  there  be  such  repetition,  it  is  diffictdt  to  understand 
rise  of  pressure  sets  in  so  early  as  between  4  and  5  in  the 
.,  instead  of  between  6  and  7  p.m.  ;  that  is,  after  the  time  when 
3  most  rapid.  And  unless  the  evening  wave  is  repeated  in 
ler,  to  explain  why  the  moming  rise  of  pressure  begins  at 
hours  befoi*e  sunrise. 


Note  added  August  15,  1888. 

the  foregoing  paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  I  have 
a  table  of  the  mean  horary  readings  of  the  thermometer, 
at  the  Surveyor. General's  office,  Calcutta,  (formerly  the 
Observatory)  during  the  same  years  that  have  furnished  the 
Lc  data,  quoted  in  the  text,  page  415.  They  have  been  computed 
}dths  of  a  Fahrenheit  degree,  and  are  as  follow — (p.  426). 
3tant  of  the  most  rapid  rise  of  forenoon  temperature  computed 
e  figures  by  the  method  described  in  the  footnote  on  page  413 
•ws  in  each  month  : — 


Max. 

rise  temp. 

Usz.  bar. 

InterraL 

ary   .... 

8h 

.  53  m. 

9h 

,  44  m. 

Oh 

.  51  m 

uary .... 

8 

46 

9 

52 

8 

:h 

8 

46 

9 

47 

1 

I    

8 

22 

9 

35 

13 

a....... 

7 

54 

9 

23 
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•    •....•• 
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22 

20 

«••**... 
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55 
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33 

38 

ist      .... 
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24 

9 

38 

14 

smber  . . 

7 

41 

9 

33 

52 

j6r    •  •  . . 

7 

44 

9 

25 

41 

imber    . . 

7 

56 

9 

24 

28 

mber    . . 

8 

56 

9 

34 

0 

40 

rear.... 

8 

27 

9 

35 

1 

8 

nations  from  month  to  month  shown  by  this  table  are,  as 
expected,  less  than  in  the  table  at  page  415  computed  from 
only,  but  the  mean  interval  for  the  whole  year  is  exactly 

regularity  of  the  evening  fall  of  temperature  noticed  at 
does  not  appear  in  the  results  of  this  table,  and  it  must 
remain  doubtful  whether  its  occurrence  in  the  three  regis- 
d  in  the  text  is  more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence. 

treten  soil."    This  objectioii  would  be  quite  Talid  were  the  cooling  of 
lere  proceeding  at  an  uniform  rate,  but  not,  I  thmk,  V^  iVvb  %i:^.^QsiL  W^ib 
i#  above  set  forth.  This  was  not  noticed  in  1x17  ioTmest  qgii>iTi\>\TiStit>sv<t^ 
.  Sprung  refers. 
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iiOONiAN  Leoturb. — "On  the  Origin  and  the  Causation  of 
Vital  Movement  (  Ueher  die  Entstehung  der  vitalen  Bewegung)^ 
By  Dr.  W.  ElTHNE,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  Communicated  by  Professor  M,  Foster, 
Sec.  R.S.  Received  April  22,  Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Royal  Institution  May  28,  Revised  August  15, 1888. 

(Translation.) 

Amoil^  the  phenomena  of  life  the  moyement  of  masses,  or  mechanical 
rork,  takes  a  prominent  place.  It  is  the  most  accessible  of  all  the 
ifcal  processes  to  oar  sensual  perceptions,  so  universally  distributed, 
tid  so  bound  up  with  most  of  the  activities  of  organisms,  that  it 
light  almost  be  designated  the  incarnation  of  life. 

Li  saying  this  it  must  be  understood  that  vital  movement  is  by  no 
eans  exclusively  confined  to  animals,  that  it  is  not,  as  was  once 
ilieved,  a  special  animal  function ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  an  attribute  of 
I  living  matter,  as  well  of  the  lowest  creatures  as  of  the  most  highly 
kveloped  plants,  so  that,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  the 
itivity  of  our  muscles  which  enables  us  to  transform  sensation  into 
:tion  finds  an  analogue  in  the  plant.  Our  conviction  of  the  inter- 
•nnexion  and  profound  unity  of  all  living  things  has  thus  a  physio- 
gical  foundation,  based  as  it  is  not  merely  on  the  community  of 
privation  and  of  structure  of  living  things,  but  also  on  the  proof  of 
oiilar  activities. 

If  a  division  of  the  morphological  from  the  physiological  is  in  any 
%y  permissible,  it  may  be  said  that  the  unitary  conception  of  life 
r  which  our  age  is  distinguished  rests  in  a  higher  d^ree  on  the 
lowledge  of  yiiAX  proceBses  than  is  commonly  recognised,  and  in  fact 

just  as  much  founded  on  physiological  experience  as  on  that  of  the 
rniB  of  the  organism. 

From  the  traditional  conception  of  life,  which  scarcely  contained 
ore  than  that  everything  between  life  and  death  is  the  antithesis  of 
16  not  living,  it  is  a  long  road  we  have  had  to  travel  to  attain  to  the 
odem  conception  of  the  real  unity  of  life ;  and  a  remarkable  road, 
Qoe  it  bears  witness  to  the  confident  anticipation  of  victory,  in  face 
-  all  impediments  raised  up  by  science  itself.  Movement,  and  nothing 
ss,  had  been  placed  at  the  summit  of  that  antithesis,  which  physico- 
lemical  research  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  had  revived 
ith  the  discovery  that  the  plant  transformed  kinetic  into  potential 
lergy,  and  the  animal  the  latter  into  the  former.  While  the  animal 
sJa  nae  of  oxygen  to  generate  heat  and ']^eT£oTTa^OTV^i^c£l^^v.^gcb.^ 
iaboliBm  of  its  snbstance,  the  plant  made  ua©  ol  V!txft\xR»J^  Va^wv^xisscos^ 
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and  synthetic  processes  for  the  accamulation  of  potential  energy  la 
the  form  of  its  own  consumable  snbstance  and  the  expired  oxygen. 

With  whatever  unassailable  correctness  this  conception  comprehendi 
life  as  a  whole,  affoi*ding  a  pleasing  solution  of  its  antithesis  by 
referring  animal  activities  to  nourishment  by  the  plant,  the  latter  to 
the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  animal  body,  and  both  in  the 
last  instance  to  the  forces  of  the  sun  as  original  source  of  all  li&,  yet 
this  did  but  cast  up  the  sum  total  of  the  processes  of  life,  and  did  but 
express  more  intimately  than  before  that  which  divides  the  most 
highly  developed  branches  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
which  the  divergence  of  forms  and  arrangements  is  greatest.  For 
by  the  side  of  this  distinction  there  exists  even  between  man  and  the 
most  highly  elaborated  plant  a  connexion  of  a  kind  quite  other  thin 
the  symbiotic  interdependence  through  the  medium  of  light,  air,  and 
food,  a  community,  however,  which  is  not  disclosed  until  we  go  bade 
to  the  ultimate  elements  of  organisation. 

As  in  the  animal  synthetic  processes  are  not  wanting,  withont 
which  it  could  not  even  produce  a  molecule  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  its  blood,  so  in  the  plant  we  are  acquainted  with  dissociations  and 
combustion,  and  also  with  evolution  of  heat  and  movement  of  masses; 
not  that  by  this  I  refer  to  those  coarser  movements  which  are  refer- 
able to  turgescence,  but  primitive  movements,  which  we  find  first  in 
the  smallest  elementary  organisms,  of  which  all  living  beings  are 
made  up. 

We  have  almost  in  our  own  persons  lived  to  see  the  old  anticipation 
of  a  single  kingdom  of  living  things  become  gradually  an  established 
truth  through  the  discovery  of  the  cell.  After  the  ground-lines  of  the 
construction  of  plants  and  animals  out  of  originally  similar  nuclefUed 
cells  had  been  established  by  Th.  Schwann,  and  since  Darwin's 
immortal  work  enabled  us  to  derive  everything  that  ever  lived  or 
will  live  from  one  single  cell,  we  have  come  to  realise  that  every 
single  organism  renews  in  itself  the  work  of  past  ages,  and  again 
builds  itself  up  from  a  germ  similar  to  that  from  which  its  most 
ancient  ancestors  started. 

This  conviction  has  become  so  firmly  implanted  in  our  generation 
that  now  we  scarcely  feel  the  gaps  which  still  exist  in  our  actual 
knowledge,  and  almost  unjustly  underestimate  that  which  the  inves- 
tigations of  our  contemporaries  yet  add  to  the  cell-theory,  as  if  it 
were  mere  work  of  repetition.     And  yet  it  has  been  very  extensive 
and  decisive — for  example,  the  recent  researches  upon  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  cell  nucleus — since  nothing  less  results  from  it  than 
that  the  reproduction  of  the  cell  by  fission  takes  place  identically, 
down  to  the  most  minnte  detaV\a, m  xO\  ^.mToaAs  ^wd  plants  (!).• 
Now  if  the  shaping  of  tlae  ceVV  asi^  ^\  >i>Mk  JasWwmwq  q\  Vsr^a&Nft.'®. 
•  These  numeTals  Tcte  to  tVft  T«l«t«i<ifc  Tic\«^  ^\.  «A. 
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aetivity^  and  if  Moipbology,  '*  since  it  has  made  the  arising  of  form 
more  its  study  than  the  describing  of  what  is  already  completed,"  has 
become  part  of  Physiology,  it  might  be  possible  and  conceivable  that 
research  directed  to  all  activities  and  going  beyond  the  visible  form 
to  the  chemical  components  of  the  structures  and  the  transformation 
of  Eubstance  and  force,  should  observe  great  difEerences  in  processes 
irhere  all  our  morphological  experience  would  only  have  shown 
identity.  We  were  near  enough  to  this  point ;  for  if  it  were  true,  as 
was  long  assumed,  that  that  which  is  the  bearer  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  essential  of  all  vital  processes  in  the  cell  is  completely  form- 
leas,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  form  should  be  so  determinant  of 
function. 

We  have  hope  that  this  is  not  so,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  in 
Movement  the  functional  as  well  as  the  morphological  unity  of  all 
living  matter. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  is  an  elementary  kind  of  movement 
in  the  cell,  carried  out  by  the  cell-body — that  part  of  the  cell  which 
in  contradistinction  to  nucleus,  membranes,  and  various  enclosures, 
has  been  designated  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  moves  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  certain  free-living  Protozoa,  like  the  long-known  Amcaba, 
like  the  so-called  Sarcode — ^in  many  cases  better  comparable  to  the 
movement  of  the  pseudopodia  of  Rhizopods.  The  resemblance  of  the 
latter  to  what  was  formerly  called  the  sap-current  in  many  plant-cells, 
led  Ferd.  Cohn  (2)  to  interpret  plant  protoplasm  as  sarcode,  an  idea 
actively  supported  by  Max  Schultze  (3),  the  best  authority  on  pseudo- 
podial  movement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  here  how  widespread 
protoplasmic  movement  is,  for  there  cannot  be  a  cell  that  does  not 
present  it  at  some  stage  of  its  existence.  Doubt  on  this  subject  can 
only  exist  in  regard  to  the  smallest  of  all  organisms,  those  of  fermen- 
tation, of  putrefaction,  and  of  pathogenic  activity  which  are  too  small 
for  observation.  But  even  in  these,  from  the  movement  they  perform 
as  a  whole,  we  have  grounds  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  protoplasm. 

It  is  proved  that  protoplasmic  movement  does  not  follow  external 
impulses  or  currents,  but  is  a  spontaneous  activity.  It  may  go  on  in 
opposition  to  gravity,  and  overcomes  frictional  resistance,  as  shown 
by  the  mass  itself  moving  forward  on  surfaces  of  every  kind,  and 
being  able  to  drag  heavy  bodies  along  with  it.  It  is  proper  mecha- 
nical work. 

The  cause  of  the  movement  can  only  be  an  internal  one,  residing  in 
the  contractile  substance  itself,  and  can  only  consist  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses taking  place  within  the  peculiar  pasty,  slime-like  mass.  Yet  the 
question  had  to  be  put  whether  these  processes  were  not  first  set  up 
by  something  coming  perhaps  from  the  outside,  for  the  movement 
dumges,  aometimea  stopa  or  takes  place  more  a\ovi\^^  ot  QQKSK]cc%\s^'^aK^ 
iialljr,  and  msj  by  xnanj  means  be  arti&ciaUy  ttcoTxa^  ot  ^\Tiv>iTv\i&i\^ 
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At  this  point  experimental  physiological  research  had  to  step  in, 
attacking  the  problem  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  long  before  done 
in  the  case  of  the  moat  highly  deyeloped  contractile  stractores,  the 
mnscles.  A  muscle  behaves  so  far  jnst  like  protoplasm  that  its  con- 
traction does  work,  which  can  only  depend  on  chemical  transformap 
tions  of  its  own  snbstance,  during  which  potential  is  conyerted  into 
kinetic  energy ;  but  it  differs  in  that  a  distinct  impoLse  from  without 
is  needed  to  set  the  game  going.  In  normal  conditions  it  receives  tiie 
initiating  impulse  from  its  nerve,  and  nothing  else  appears  able  to 
take  its  place,  since  nothing  that  might  otherwise  act  upon  it,  such  as 
the  motion  of  the  blood  or  changes  in  its  constitution,  disturbs  its 
repose.  But  if  we  let  electric  currents  traverse  the  muscle,  or  if  we 
suddenly  change  its  temperature,  or  act  upon  it  mechanically  or 
chemically,  contractions  result  which  do  an  amount  of  work  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  insignificant  impulse ;  the  means  employed  only  set 
going  the  process  peculiar  to  the  muscle,  and  this  is  what  is  meant 
when  we  'term  them  stimuliy  and  the  faculty  of  muscles  to  react  to 
them  irritability. 

Now  is  protoplasm  irritable  in  this  sense  ?  Experiments  on  ob- 
jects of  every  kind  have  answered  this  affirmatively,  and  more  than  that 
have  even  shown  a  striking  agreement  with  the  irritability  of  muscle. 
Of  the  above  mentioned  agents,  besides  rise  of  temperature,  which 
ultimately  sets  all  contractile  cell- substance  in  maximal  contraction — 
a  heat  tetanus  (4)  which  disappears  with  cooling — the  electric  current 
has  shown  itself  the  most  efficient,  the  stimulus  which  most  surely 
excites  muscles  of  every  kind  as  well  as  all  nervous  matter,  and  has 
thence  become  the  most  indispensable  instrument  of  physiology. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  adduce  an  example  because  it  illustrates  what 
is  typical  and  essential  (5).  It  is  the  case  of  the  fresh  water  Amosbe. 
Every  time  these  organisms,  moving  like  melting  and  rolling  drops, 
are  subjected  to  an  induction  shock  they  contract  almost  to  a  sphere, 
and  assume  the  spherical  form  completely  if  the  shocks  follow  each 
other  at  short  intervals,  being  by  this  means  fixed  for  a  longer  time 
in  this  condition.  Feebler  shocks  which  singly  have  no  effect, 
become  effective  by  summation  when  applied  in  quick  euccession, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  muscle.  If  the  movements  of  the  animal 
by  itself  are  sluggish,  on  electrical  stimulation  they  are  strengthened 
and  accelerated.  Thus  the  stimulation  increases  the  natural  move- 
ment, and  if  increased  stimulation  brings  about  repose,  it  is  only  the 
apparent  repose  of  prolonged  maximal  contraction,  like  that  of  our 
muscles  when  we  hold  out  a  weight  for  some  time  at  arm's  length. 
All  protoplasm  behaves  in  this  way  from  whatever  source  derived. 
Larger  masses  which  cannot  eoiitY^bCt  if^  one  sphere  (as  in  many 
plant  ceJJs,  or  those  great  oaV:ft-\\Vft  ^v«dX,  Ta»a»^  ^1  '^^  ^\»s»> 
modium  of  the  Myxomycetea)  iorm  %«v««3l  «^0b.  «^J^^t^  \s^  v«^- 
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eonnecied  by  thread-like  bridges.  Everywhere  the  taking  on  of  a 
figure  with  smallest  surface  is  the  result  of  stimulation,  and  the 
expression  of  augmented  contraction  (6) .  That  which  was  outstretched 
becomeB  shorter  and  in  like  measure  thicker,  just  as  a  muscle  swells 
when  it  shortens  itself. 

Since  protoplasm,  which  either  does  not  move  at  all  spontaneously 
or  so  slowly  that  we  cannot  perceiye  it,  reacts  in  the  same  way  to 
■iiinaii,  we  mast  in  the  case  of  ordinary  movements  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  processes  orig^inating  them  either  in  the  interior,  t.e.,  automatic 
stimuli,  or  of  external  processes  which  had  at  first  escaped  us. 
Whoever  sees  for  the  first  time  the  action  of  any  one  of  the  simpler 
independent  Protozoa  cannot  avoid  the  idea  that  psychic  activity 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  lies  behind  it,  something  like  will 
and  design.  He  sees  the  elementary  being  seeking  and  taking  up 
food,  avoiding  obstacles,  and  when  touched  by  foreign  objects  ener- 
getioally  drawing  back,  so  that  he  infers  sensation  also.  Possibly  he 
has  stmck  the  correct  solution,  at  least  we  could  not  refute  him,  but 
we  should  put  his  deduction  to  a  hard  proof  if  we  showed  him  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  colourless  cells  of  his  own  blood,  or  in  the 
protoplasm  of  a  plant-cell ;  and  if  we  placed  before  him  the  rhyth- 
mically contracting  cells  from  the  beating  heart  of  a  bird's  egg 
incubated  barely  a  couple  of  days,  he  would  certainly  wish  with  us 
that  the  search  were  for  a  more  material  cause,  and  hope  that 
some  chemical  or  physical  canse  might  be  found  to  set  up  the 
process.  Biology  cannot  indeed  yet  claim  to  hare  established  snch 
causes  in  explanation  of  the  automatism  of  protoplasm,  but  no  one 
will  blame  the  science  for  continuing  the  search  for  them. 

Some  causes  are  already  excluded,  €,g.,  light,  although  there  are  a 
few  micro-organisms  whose  movements  are  excited  by  it  (7).  Fluctu- 
ations of  temperature  may  also  be  left  out  of  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  oxygen  has  a  notable  influence  (8).  Withdrawal  of  the  vital  air 
stops  all  protoplasmic  movement,  though  without  killing  the  cell-body, 
as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  after  the  loss  of  automatism  electrical 
stimulation  can  supply  its  place,  and  that  the  normal  movements  return 
on  readmitting  the  air. 

We  might  thus  consider  oxygen  the  prime  mover  in  automatism 
and  processes  of  oxidation  its  essence,  did  we  not  remember  that  many 
objects  need  very  prolonged  withdrawal  of  the  gas  to  come  com- 
pletely to  rest.  This  might,  however,  depend  upon  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  last  traces  of  oxygen  completely,  or  it  may  be  that  these 
cannot  be  removed  by  the  means  adopted,  but  must  remain  until 
consumed  by  the  protoplasm  itself. 

Since  protoplasm  is  of  pap-like  softness,  and  may  be  in  a  state  of 
rest  or  motion  at  any  spot,  its  exterior  \\m\VA  fiix^  y^bXi  «&  ^».^<«^^  ^^^ 
change  aa  everything  within  it  is  capable  ol  c^\\t\i\Tv^  v^^^'^'^^^'^  ^ 
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taking  up  any  other.  Thus  the  movement  cannot  become  man 
ordered  until  obstacles  confine  and  direct  it.  Between  the  perfected 
organisation  of  contractile  snbstance  in  muscle  and  that  of  protoplasm 
capable  only  of  unordered  moyement,  we  meet  a  succession  of  signi- 
ficant steps  bj  means  of  which  we  can  see  how  the  ordering  wti 
attained.  The  first  step  would  seem  to  consist  in  the  uncommoolj 
widespread  flagellar  and  ciliary  motion,  in  which  an  elastic  structure, 
affixed  on  one  side  to  the  contractile  mass,  is  drawn  down  or  bent  by  its 
movement,  straightening  out  again  in  the  rhythmic  pauses  of  repose. 
J^  farther  step,  at  which  the  contraction  can  only  take  place  along  an 
axis,  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  protoplasm  in  fine  strips 
wholly  or  partially  surrounded  by  elastic  walls,  or  again  in  elastic 
fibrils  being  embedded  in  protoplasmic  processes.  In  this  ease  we 
have  actual  primitive  muscles  before  us,  of  which  the  most  elegant 
examples  are  known  in  the  Infusoria  among  the  Yorticellsa  and 
Stentores.  The  movement  of  these  structures  is  quite  like  that  of 
muscle.  The  strips  lengthen  and  thicken,  and  they  may  also  be  con- 
tracted in  quick  twitches  or  in  a  prolonged  tetanus,  the  relaxing, 
like  the  stage  of  diminishing  energy  of  all  muscles,  always  pro- 
ceeding more  slowly  than  that  of  the  increasing  energy  before  the 
maximum. 

The  muscles  of  the  unicellular  Infusoria,  no  longer  doubtful  in  a 
physiological  sense,  show  us  muscle  as  a  constituent  of  the  cell,  and 
differentiation,  without  the  production  of  new  cells  specially  endowed 
for  the  purpose,  taking  place  in  one  cell  to  the  extent  of  elaborating 
contractile  elements  determinate  in  form  and  precise  in  work.  It  ifl 
very  noteworthy  that  side  by  side  with  these  muscular  strips  provided 
with  highly  regulated  movement,  other  protoplasm  persists,  which 
continues  uninterruptedly  its  ordinary  unordered  movements,  while 
no  such  unrest  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  muscles.  On  the  contrary, 
these  latter  are  only  used  from  time  to  time,  apparently  for  attaining 
distinct  objects.  We  get  the  impression  that  the  automatism  has,  as 
it  were,  been  lost  by  this  portion,  so  that  it  must  wait  for  stimuli  to 
reach  it  from  other  parts  of  the  cell.  If  oxygen  really  applies  the 
first  spur  to  the  protoplasm,  it  has  no  direct  power  over  the  primitive 
muscle,  so  that  compared  with  the  protoplasm  the  muscle  is  endowed 
with  a  diminished  irritability. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  protoplasm  presents  the  complete  set  of 
vital  phenomena — assimilation,  dissimilation,  contractility,  automa- 
tism, resorption,  respiration,  and  secretion,  and  even  reproduction  by 
dividing.     Leaving  reproduction  on  one  side,  as  now  disputed  and  on 
good  grounds,  we  can  assent  to  the  assertion,  and  examine  which  of 
those  functions  remain  for  t\ie  product  o^  dvffQrentiation.   In  the  case 
of  the  muscle,  we  find  it  to  \)e  eXV  oi  >iXi«ai  ^xJo.  ^^  ^iasw^^gvcs^  ^^  ^ 
Bingle  one  ;  for,  while  it  uudoub^fedVj  ^aiw^  vw^  Vd.  ^^Xir^Nk^Ts.  ^\s^ 
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respiration  and  carries  on  a  chemical  excliange,  all  of  which  are 
indispensable  for  contractility,  %,$,,  for  its  work,  and  since  secretion 
generalised  signifies  merely  the  throwing  off  of  broken-down  products, 
it  is  wanting  only  in  automatism,  that  faculty  of  reacting  to  certain 
stiniali,  which  remained  reserved  for  protoplasm.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  opx)osed  to  the  assumption  that  protoplasm  as  opposed  to 
muscle  possesses  elementary  nervotu  properties. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  the  transition  to  the  very  highly 
developed  motor  apparatus,  which  distinguishes  the  animal  kingdom 
from  almost  its  lowest  stages — I  mean  the  bi-cellular  apparatus,  which 
consists  of  separate  cells  united  only  for  one  purpose,  one  of  which 
presents  the  exciting  nerve,  the  other  the  obedient  muscle. 

From  past  experience  we  know  that  division  of  the  nerve,  or  more 
oonrectly  speaking,  removal  of  the  nervous  cell  substance,  condemns 
the  muscle  to  rest.  The  stimuli  then  start  from  the  nerve-cell,  to 
them  the  muscles  react  by  doing  work,  and  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
muscles  through  the  continuation  of  the  cell  which  the  nerve-^&re 
presents.  We  need  not  yet  trouble  ourselves  how  the  excitation  of 
the  nerve-cell  arises,  whether  through  external — sensory — stimuli,  or 
tihrongh  an  enigpnatical  psychic  act,  or  through  chemical  influences ; 
certain  it  is  that  these  were  before  the  division  of  the  nerve  the  sole 
impulse  to  the  muscle's  movements.  But  what  the  muscles  lack  we 
csan  snpply  artificially,  and  more ;  we  can  put  the  nerve-renmant  in 
such  manifold  states  of  excitement  as  it  never  before  experienced  from 
its  oell-body,  so  that  the  muscle  is  compelled  to  undergo  many  kinds 
of  movement  quite  new  to  it,  and  we  can  attain  the  same  result  by 
direct  stimulation  of  the  muscle. 

In  the  circle  of  these  experiences  arose  the  controversy,  not  yet 
quite  ended  (9),  as  to  muscular  irritability,  properly  the  question 
whether  it  was,  in  general,  possible  to  stimulate  anything  artificially 
that  is  not  nerve,  that  is,  to  set  free  the  activity  peculiar  to  a  non- 
nervous  structure  by  the  means  at  our  command. 

Haller,  who  was  the  first  to  occupy  himself  minutely  with  the 
stimulation  of  muscle,  and  introduced  the  term  irritability,  decided, 
but  only  incidentally  and  by  the  way,  that  the  stimulus  could  strike 
also  the  ramifications  of  the  nerve  in  the  muscle,  and  he  was  far  from 
interesting  himself  in  the  question  in  the  modem  sense,  or  from 
suspecting  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  independent  irritability 
of  muscle  would  later  on  be  questioned.  We  ought  not  to  blame  him 
much  for  the  latter,  since  even  to-day  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
motives  of  an  opposition  now  continued  for  more  than  a  century.  At 
the  outset,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  teaching  of  the  Animistic,  or  as 
it  might  now  be  called,  the  Neuristic  school,  led  to  the  conception 
Uiat  not  only  iihe  excitation  and  regulation  ol  \!iDL<&  ^T^ari.o^'i^  S::QXJ:^k^'<Gs^^ 
ut  the  aotnal  endowment  of  the  several  tiaauea  ^\»iii  >i>Cke«  t^»^«^^^^ 
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activitids,  was  the  work  of  that  everywhere  predominant  and  distinctly 
%Tiiniii.1  contrivance,  the  nervons  system. 

In  connexion  with  this,  there  seems  to  have  arisen  tihe  view  of  the 
nbiqnity  of  nerves,  that  is,  of  so  fine  a  penetration  of  the  parts  with 
nerve  i*adiations  that,  especially  in  mnscle,  not  the  smallest  particle 
free  from  nerve  conld  be  demonstrated,  a  view  which  on  the  strength 
of  microscopic  research  is  coming  np  again  at  the  present  day  in  a  con- 
stantly new  dress,  and  finds  energetic  adherents  (10),  bnt  as  we  shall 
see  is  to  bo  refnted,  especially  by  experiment.  If  we  disregard  this, 
we  shall  find  the  tendency  to  consider  only  nerves  as  excitable,  in  some 
degree  founded  on  the  differentiation  which  transferred  antomatism  to 
the  nervons  matter,  robbing  all  the  remaining  tissues  of  irritability,  so 
that  they  only  retained  the  faculty  of  reacting  to  the  stimulated  nerve 
with  which  they  were  bound  up.  This  was  as  much  as  saying  it  wae 
impossible  artificially  to  replace  the  nervous  stimuluB,  or  that  if  we  did 
succeed,  we  were  strictly  imitating  it,  in  which  case,  indeed,  we  should 
have  come  unawares  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  motor 
innervation.  Against  such  arguments  it  availed  nothing  to  point  out 
the  excitability  of  nerveless  sarcode,  as  was  often  done  in  favour  of 
irritability :  for,  just  as  it  was  formerly  useless,  because  the  real 
genetic  connexion  of  sarcode  and  muscle  was  not  known,  so  to-day  it 
would  have  to  be  rejected,  because  automatic  protoplasm  can  also  be 
correctly  considered  nervons. 

A  non-irritable  muscle  would  strike  us  as  strange  enough,  and^ 
against  all  expectation,  different  from  the  nerve,  when  we  consider 
that  the  nerve-fibre,  although  incapable  of  being  affected  by  all  the 
natural  stimuli  which  excite  its  ganglion  cells,  free  that  is  from  auto- 
matism, is  artificially  excitable  at  every  spot  by  the  most  different 
agents.  However,  we  have  no  further  need  of  such  considerations, 
since  the  question  of  irritability  lies  within  a  region  where  instead 
of  speculation,  observation  and  experiment  have  become  decisive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  older  statements,  long  considered  a  good 
basis  for  opposing  irritability,  are  incorrect,  as  for  instance,  that  an 
excised  piece  of  muscle  in  which  no  nerves  could  be  seen  with  the 
lens  did  not  twitch  on  stimulating  it. 

We  can  show  you  a  little  piece  3  mm.  long  from  the  end  of  the 
sartorius  muscle  of  the  frog,  in  which  the  best  microscope  discovers  no 
traces  of  nerves,  easily  made  recognisable  by  osmium-gold  staining 
(fig.  1).    Such  a  piece,  transversely  cut  off,  twitches  as  we  know  at  each, 
effective  muscular  stimulus.     Pieces  which  can  be  obtained  free  from 
nerves  from  many  other  muscles,  behave  in  the  same  way,  as  for 
instance  pieces  from  the  delicate  muscles  of  the  pectoral  skin  of  a 
frog(Gg.2). 
Further f  the  assertion  was  mcoTrect  \>Q3a.\>  ^NcrsSJcCva^  'OaaX*  ^-xks^kjA. 
the  nerve  made  the  muscAe  tw\ic\i,wn^  vvce-oeT^d,;  ^^x  ^^^  ^w^  V^bw.  ^ 
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ssrtoriiu  Biupeoded  in  ammonia  vaponr,  contiaotin^  powerfnilf,  while 
a  nerve  entirely  sabmerged  in  liqnid  ammonia  appears  wbolly 
nnstimnlated,  for  it  does  not  ronae  the  thigh  moscles  from  their 
repoae.     (Experiment  shown.) 

Conversely,  we  see  a  thigh  whose  nerve  dips  into  glycerine  in 
maximal  contraction,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  mnscle  in  cootact  at  its 
excitable  end  with  the  same  glycerine  remains  at  rest,  yet  it  twitches 
if  I  dip  it  in  np  to  its  nerve-bearing  tracts  (11). 

These  are  old  experiments  (12),  and  it  is  admitted  they  have  over- 
thrown the  earlier  opinion.  Bnt  they  have  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
prove  mnscalar  irritability,  because  the  ultimate  endings  of  the  nerves 
might  have  an  irritability  other  than  that  of  their  stems.  This  is  the 
only  objection  still  raised.  One  conld  wish  no  other  were  oon- 
oeivable,  for  this  one  admits  of  refutation. 

To  this  end  permit  me  to  go  a  little  into  detail  concerning  nerves. 
Nerves  are  processes  of  nerve-cells  composed  of  fibrils  of  iomieasnr. 
able  fineness,  which  in  the  so-called  axis  cylinder  of  the  mednllated 
nerves  are  united  by  a  stroma  inside  a  very  fine  membrane  called  the 
axolemma.  In  proportion  to  the  mioroscopio  dimensions  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  which  the  separate  nerve-fibres  form  a  part,  these 
latter  are  for  the  most  part  enormously  long,  many  as  long  as  our 
arms  and  )^^  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  perception  of 
the  unioellular  nature  of  the  nerves  made  way  bnt  slowly.  In  fact  it 
was  not  easy  to  accnstom  oneself  amid  the  microscopic  swarm  of  cells, 
to  find  single  ones  so  grown  in  length  that  they  could  be  wound 
abont  us  like  a  oocoon  thread.  As  it  is  the  task  and  fanction  of  the 
motor  nerves  to  lead  towards  the  periphery  the  impulses  sent  out  by 
Otmr  ganglion  oolla  in  the  spinal  cord,  tkeir  ac^^tj  i^^K^&«&affiKcX: 
meadj  peneption  tbroagh  the  mascnlttr  lw.tdi\"a£.    "^iwo.  ^'bKti- "^ 
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nerve  is  divided  and  artificially  excited  at  the  peripheral  end,  tbe 
mnscles  betraj  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  visible  physiological  reac- 
tion is  found  at  the  central  origin  of  the  motor  fibre  when  stimulated 
at  the  periphery,  so  that  at  first  vre  were  quite  in  darkness  as  to 
whether  in  general  it  conducted  centripetally.  Nature,  however, 
has  presented  us  with  a  contrivance  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  such  an  inverted  or  centripetal  nerve- 
conduction.  The  contrivance  consists  in  the  branching  division  of 
nerve-fibres  so  frequently  found  in  mnscles,  as  will  at  once  be  seen  in 
a  preparation  from  a  frog  (fig.  3).  In  many  muscles  these  branchings 
are  so  arranged  that  we  can  use  them  for  an  experiment  as  simple  as 
it  is  conclusive  of  nerve- conduction  in  both  directions. 


Fia.  8. 


Fia.  4. 


In  the  grdcilis  muscle  of  the  frog  the  nervation  is  fashioned  in  the 
manner  displayed  schematically  upon  this  diagram  (fig.  4)  and  in  more 
detail  on  the  following  (fig.  5).  In  reality  the  arrangement  is  like  this. 
Now,  if  I  cut  up  the  muscle  according  to  this  diagram  (fig.  6),  we  get 
at  the  tip  Z  nerve-fibres  which  are  connected  with  the  muscle-fibres  at 
O  and  U  only  by  the  branchings  at  the  points  xxy  but  which  in  life 
served  only  for  the  parts  of  the  muscle  removed  at/  and/*. 

An  experiment  (13),  viz.,  the  stimulation  of  x  (fig.  6),  will  now 
convince  you  that  nerves  severed  from  their  own  muscle-fibres  act 
quite  well  backwards  upon  those  placed  centripetal  to  them,  which  they 
can  only  do  if  nerves  can  also  conduct  centripetally,  and  so  long  as  a 
path  is  preserved  for  this  through  the  branchings.  If  we  cut  out  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  branchings  it  is  all  over  with  the  reaction  of  the 
muscle. 

We  can  make  another  experiment  on  the  same  muscle  (14).     We 
^906  that  when  we  excite  ttie  \ow«r  tVp  ot  ^iJtift  tdl\x»s\^,  wjX^  \»^<^  lower 
portion  twitches  and  not  tlieuipp«.    '^^^  ^^^  Y«^^^  ^*^  \2o.W:X 
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coimected  only  by  means  of  a  very  short  tendon,  the  so-called  vuerip- 
Hon,  which  passes  completely  through  the  nmsole  (tV  in  fig,  5),  so 
that  it  really  cousists  of  two  mnsclea.  If  the  nerve  common  to  both 
is  Btimnlated  st  any  point,  then  both  parts  of  the  muscle  contract,  but 
if  the  muscle  ealratance  itself  is  sttmnlateci,  then  the  contraction 
travels  no  farther  Trom  the  place  where  the  stimnlne  was  applied  than 
to  the  limits  of  continuity  of  the  mnscle-fibres.  ~ 

The  power  of  motor  nerves  to  conduct  in  both  directions  is  cer- 
tainly of  general  significance  in  regard  bo  the  inner  mechanism  of 
nerves,  bat  we  have  only  approached  it  here,  becanse  it  was  necessary 
for  the  decisive  proof  of  mnscolar  irritability,  as  obtained  in  our  last 
experiment  wi^h  the  m.  gracilii.  Whenever  a  moscle  is  provided  with 
a  nervation  and  branchings  of  the  separate  nerve-fibres  like  that  of  the 
gracUii,  some  groap  of  moscle-fibrea  can  serve  to  indicate  whether  a 
stimnlns  has  affected  this  alone  or  the  nerves  lying  in  it  as  well.  If 
nerves  are  present  at  the  point  of  stimnlatioD,  and  if  the  agent  was  at 
the  same  time  a  nerve  atimnlas,  this  is  shown  by  the  simnltaneons 
fxmtraction  of  distant  parts  wMoh  are  accessible  by  means  of  the 
nerve's  power  of  condacting  in  both  directions.  In  oases  where  we 
can  see  the  coarser  nervation,  the  indirectly  prodnoed  oontractions 
cui  be  predicted,  and  these  form  so  certain  a  criterion  of  oeDro-mns- 
onlar  excitations  that  by  them  the  presence  of  the  finest  nerves  may 
be  proved,  whose  existence  might  otherwise  be  qnite  incapable  at 
iniwrf  hy  any  other  means,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. If  these  contractions  are  wanting,  as  was  the  case  in  onr 
experiments  with  the  lower  end  of  the  muscle,  we  know  that  either 
the  spot  stimulated  is  free  from  nerves,  or  that  the  stimulns  employed 
•was  ineffectntd  as  to  the  nerves  and  affected  the  muscle  BabatuuM 
gz<Aa»inly.  In  both  cases  then  independent  irnWcfOiJAi^  S&  -^jvs^cft. 
fyr  Okso  mosoZe-fibres  which  were  direcdy  exaVba^L  waft.  wntamfA"^ 
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Now  since  we  baye  just  employed  an  electric  stiiniiliis  which  Ib 
eqxukUy  effectxuil  on  muscle  and  nerye,  it  follows  that  we  had  to  do 
with  the  first  case ;  that  is  to  say,  the  muscle  showed  itself  free  from 
nerve  at  its  end.  We  have  reason  for  specially  bringing  forward  this 
experimental  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  nerves  in  large  tracts 
of  muscle,  because  it  compels  those  who  in  spite  of  all  assume  the 
presence  of  nervous  matter  in  certain  microscopic  disks  and  stris  of 
the  muscle-fibre  as  a  wbole,  to  deny  that  this  supposed  nervous 
element  possesses  any  power  of  conducting  in  both  directions  or  anj 
irritability  at  all ;  for  in  faot  it  is  not  possible  to  excite  the  motor 
nerve  of  a  muscle-fibre  by  any  stimulus  whatever  applied  to  the  actoal 
terminations  of  the  nerve  within  the  fibre.  The  facts  besides  combme 
to  prove,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  yet  another  proposition — ^they  prove 
at  the  same  time  that  pure  muscular  excitation  does  not  travel  back 
to  the  nerves. 

This  may  be  sbown  still  better  with  the  small  pectoral  muscles  of 
the  frog's  skin  than  with  the  m.  graeiUs,    We  need  only  dissect  it  in 
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the  manner  shown  in  the  drawing  (fig.  7)  and  stimulate  tbe  spots  n 
and.  M ;  if  we  stimulate  n  everything  contracts,  if  M  the  excited  half 
only. 

The  preparation  which  you  now  see  (corresponding  to  fig.  2),  and 
which  shov7s  the  nervation  of  the  very  thin  muscle  with  all  the  nerve- 
endings  stained  dark  with  gold,  makes  that  relation  clear,  for  here  again 
in  truth  the  result  of  morphological  research  is  in  gratifying  accordance 
vdth  results  obtained  experimentally.   The  muscle  is  seen  to  be  for  the 
most  part  free  from  nerves ;  indeed  the  entire  nervation  with  all  the 
nerve-endings  might  be  said  to  be  formed  of  one  nerve  line  only,  if  we 
disregard  the  few  digressing  fibres  which  again  in  part  are  not  motor. 
Under  rather  higher  powers  we  see  the  nerve-endings  proper  (fig.  8), 
the  distinct  demonstration  of  which  by  means  of  the  gold  method  has 
now  been  achieved,  in  much  the  same  way  as  here,  in  all  the  classes 
of  Fertebrates  with  the  exception  o^  i\v^  o^^eous  fishes.    In  all  cases 
tbeBO  decisive  preparationa  "have  -proved  Wi^\»  ^JtsLft^^jaJCt^  y^'^^^^'^^^^^ 
number  oi  the  muscle-fibrea  \a  oiitiie\^  ix^  ^^  txwi^^^tA  ^^\.Ki5« 
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lierve-eiidings  are  confined  to  very  small  spots  which  we  term  fields 
of  inDorvation.  Most  muscle-fibres  have  only  one  field  of  innervation, 
very  long  ones  occasionally  several,  at  the  most  eight.  Thns  the 
assamption,  opposed  to  the  idea  of  independent  irritability,  that 
muscle  snbstanoe  is  well-nigh  completely  riddled  with  nerves,  is 
refated  and  rejected  from  the  morphological  side  also. 

From  the  absence  of  nerves  in  long  tracts  of  muscle-fibre  we  im* 
mediately  conclude  that  the  latter  shares  with  nerves  the  faculty  of 
independently  propagating  its  own  excitation.  This  is  what  the  beau* 
tiful  microscopic  observations  of  Sir  William  Bowman  (15)  on  insects*^ 
tnuficles  long  since  led  us  to  suspect.  As  in  the  nerve  so  in  the  muscle, 
Conduction  takes  place  in  every  direction,  and  as  the  field  of  innerva- 
tion almost  without  exception  occupies  a  median  position  during  a 
tkormal  contraction,  the  conduction  takea  pVtJC^e  Vn  \^^  ^clX«Q^u>ssT^&^ 
towards  the  tendinous  ends.     By  way  ot  diatVxicVAOx^  ^Stift  ^^^-^^  ^ 
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con4nction  is,  according  to  species,  temperatare,  &o,y  three  to  ten 
times  less  than  von  Helmholtz  fixed  it  for  nerve.  As  condnction  in 
irritable  tissues  means  nothing  else  than  that  one  excited  spot 
becomes  the  stimnlus  for  the  adjoining  portion  at  rest,  the  in- 
dependent irritability  of  the  muscle-fibre  comes  into  emplojzDent 
in  every  movement  and  during  the  entire  duration  of  life  ;  from  the 
moment  that  the  field  of  innervation  becomes  active  all  the  muscle 
substance  remains  left  to  itself,  and  until  the  contraction  is  ended 
must  be  regarded  as  independent  and  acting  in  response  to  it«  own 
direct  excitation. 

Once  clear  on  the  fundamental  question,  and  sure  as  to  the  method 
we  have  to  employ  in  order  to  stimulate  according  to  choice  either 
muscle  or  nerve-substance  alone,  or  both  together,  we  may  seek  to 
determine  in  what  respect  the  irritability  of  the  two  components  of 
the   motor   machine   differs.     The  differences  as  regards   chemical 
stimulation  appear  very  great;  in  respect  of  electric,  thermic,  and 
mechanical,  on  the  other  hand,  only  quantitative.     However,  under 
chemical  stimulation,  according  to  Hering's  classical  researches  (16),  a 
point  formerly  overlooked  comes  into  consideration,  namely,  the  com- 
plication introduced  by  the  electromotive  behaviour  of  the  tissue,  an 
automatic  electrical  stimulation  one  might  say.     When  stimulation 
takes   place   by  moistening  the  transverse  section  with  conducting 
liquids,  it  is  indeed  diflficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  the  chemical 
factor  in  presence  of  the  electrical.      Gaseous  stimuli  alone,  like  am- 
monia, have   thus  far  remained  free  from  the  suspicion  of  acting 
electrically.     To  these  a  few  others  of  similar  action,  such  as  bisnl- 
phide  of  carbon  (17),  have  been  added,  and  such  as  are  conveyed  to  the 
muscle  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  bathe  the  fibres  from  all  sides.  With 
these  in  particular  we  may  class  distilled  wat-er,  which  is  excessively 
destructive  to  irritable  substances,  von  Wittich  (18)  being  the  first  who 
showed   how   strongly   it   stimulates  muscles,  while  killing   nerves 
without  excitation.     But,  again,  with  this  kind  of  stimuli,  we  cannot 
at  present  tell  whether  they  do  not  set  up  in  the  tissues,  over  narrow 
but  numerous  areas,  excitatory  electric  currents,  thus  working  only 
indirectly  by  way  of  auto-electric  stimulation.    And  since,  finally,  the 
same  might  apply  to  the  thermic  and  mechanical  actions  which  like- 
wise arouse  demarcation  currents  in  the  muscle,  that  is,  to  all  stimuli, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  all 
irritability  to  a  reaction  to  electrical  processes,  and  of  seeing  vital 
electricity  elevated  into  immeasurable  importance. 

The  means  by  which  muscle  may  be  stimulated  interests  us,  in  the 

first  place,  on  this  account — to  ascertain,  once  for  all,  how  it  procures 

ita  excitation  in  life^  or  what  may  be  the  action  of  nerve  upon  it.    Did 

we  know  that,  we  should  \iave  gHwsi^^^  %Xi  ^^  ^»aaa  "^ivsaa  \.\ift  nature  of 

nervous  activity. 
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Nerves  end  blindly  in  the  muscles ;  as  a  rule  they  are  not  even  finely 
pointed,  and  still  less  do  they  spread  ont  diffusely  in  snch  a  way  as 
might  make  the  trae  ending  diflficalt  to  find.     They  end  quite  dis- 
tinctly. But  the  ends  always  lie  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  in  such  a  way 
that  no  foreign  tissue  intrudes  between  them  and  the  muscle,  so  that 
what  is  fluid  in  the  muscle  can  directly  moisten  the  nerve.     The  sub- 
lemmal  nerve  is  clothed  with  nothing  else  than  the  azolemma.     The 
nerve  never  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  muscle  substance  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  remains  confined  to  the  sublemmal  surface  of  the 
contractile  cylinder  or  prism.     Each  nerve  end  consists  of  several 
branches,  like  antlers,  arising  by  division,  which  together  form  the 
terminal  nerve-branch.   Apart  from  the  form  of  the  antlers,  this  short 
description  is  exhaustive  for  many  animals,  since  neither  in  the  sub- 
lemmal nerve  need  any  special  additional  structures  occur,  such  as 
nuclei,  nor  any  kind  of  modification  of  the  muscle  substance  in  the 
field  of  innervation.     There  is  much  to  indicate  that  the  nerve-fibre 
proper,  or  axis-cylinder,  does  not  change  its  constitution  in  passing 
through  the  sarcolemma,  still  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  twigs  of 
the  terminal  branches,  although  as  long  as  they  live  often  apparently 
longitudinally  striated,  have  not  yet,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
Btainings,  been  found  to  present  the   general  fibrillar  structure  of 
nerves. 

According  to  these  results  of  morphological  research,  it  appears 
that  contact  of  the  muscle,  substance  with  the  non-medullated  nerve 
suffices  to  allow  the  transfer  of  the  excitation  from  the  latter  to  the 
former.  The  only  strange  thing  is  that  in  reversed  order  excitation 
of  the  muscle  never  extends  to  its  own  nerve.  This  is  still  stranger 
because,  according  to  Matteucci's  well-known  discovery,  a  foreign 
medullated  nerve  simply  laid  upon  the  muscle  is  powerfully  excited  by 
the  contraction — so  powerfully  that  the  smallest  contracting  muscle 
barely  touching  it  in  more  than  a  mere  point  excites  the  strongest 
nerve,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  never  see  muscles  excited  by 
nerves  which  are  merely  pressed  against  them. 

In  the  investments,  then,  of  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  substance 
appears  to  exist  one  of  the  elements  which  admits  the  neuro-muscalar 
excitation  exclusively  to  the  field  of  innervation,  and  among  those 
investments  it  need  not  be  the  medullary  sheath.  The  delicate 
membranes  of  the  sarcolemma  and  neurilemma  suffice,  for  mnscle 
cannot  be  excited  by  superimposed  no^i-medullated  nerves.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  excite  muscles  by  the  most  intimate 
contact  of  the  fine  terminal  ramification  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the 
retina  or  the  n.  olfactoriua  from  the  pike,  or  even  the  delicate  nerves 
of  Anodonta,  by  stimulating  these  non-medullated  ivor^^^. 

If  we  imagine  the  activity  of  the  nerve  io  eI^wtV* 'm^tJo.  ^  0[^^\sKsiai^ 
process,  and  that  a  chemical  stimulant,  aa  du  "Boia-^^'jiasysi^  W^^  ^"^ 
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suggested,  is,  nt  the  same  time,  secreted  in  contact  with  the  mneclt, 
we  nnderstand  veiy  well  the  necessity  of  direct  contact,  and  in  thiBow 
it  would  sofficQ  if  the  sablemmal  nerve  were  to  mn  in  any  form  fori 
short  distance  ander  the  sarcolemma.  The  branching  then  wonld 
mean  the  enlarging  of  tha  contact.  Bnt  however  rich  and  intricate 
the  ramifications  may  be,  we  can  hj  no  means  ny  they  displiij 
thronghont  (he  principle  of  increase  of  snperficiea ;  on  Uie  contnrj, 
they  are  often  astonishingly  poor  and  small.  As  concerns  their 
form,  they  are  not  irregnlar,  hnt  so  strikingly  nnifoim  that  tliii 
point  deBervee  particalar  attention  aa  being  apparently  indispensible 
for  innervation. 

Instead  of  describing  the  forms,  allow  me  to  show  yon  the  object 
itself  in  a  selection  taken  from  the  most  direrse  Tertebrat«s.  Fint 
from  the  Amphibia  (fig.  9) :  rod. like  branchings  with  long  onfBtretcbed 
twigs,  a  form  which  crops  up  again  in  a  remarkable  way  in  manj 
birds.  The  mle  here  ia  asymmetry  of  the  divisions:  all  the  twigi 
have  the  form  of  a  bayonet. 


Fio.  10. 


The  following  preparation  shows  the  termination  in  the  dog  (fig.  10). 
Here  the  branches  are  crooked,  and  hence  qnite  divergent,  so  that  the 
points  of  agreement  with  the  form  of  the  Amphibia  are  at  first  over 
looked.  Bat  if  we  examine  the  divisions,  yon  will  remark  that  these 
are  again  nnsymmetrical  and  give  off  branches  whose  ends  lie  very 
diversely  removed  from  the  common  place  of  origin.  The  ends  are, 
as  a  rale,  turned  tewards  each  other,  and  often  so  approximated 
that  it  is  at  times  troublesome  to  find  the  gaps  between  them,  and  if 
they  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane  they  appear  to  bo  united  into  a  ring. 
In  other  cases  one  end  overlaps  the  other,  but  we  then  find  that  all 
the  points  of  the  branches  which  are  tamed  towards  each  other  he  at 
unequal  distances  from  the  nearest  bifurcation.  This  law  holds  good 
in  all  the  thousand  cases  of  motor  endings  thus  far  observed  and 
shows  a  strict  order  in  the  apparent  chaos  of  these  structures.  And 
yet  among  the  organic  forms  there  is  scarcely  one  which  varies  so 
macb  in  other  respects  and  oStcTiw  wa  m.eiiidcs.'oV^  cjaia^Uoated  as  this. 
3'iie  dratvin'^  (.^S-  ^^>  ^'^'^  ^^"^  mnwiBa  "A  'Caa  %v^'«»r'^^^  m^ 
Sg.  12  of  the  rat)  and  a  pre^r«,twiu  Iwm  ^^aiKti  ^%.\*S,  -ni*.!  wrcr* 
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Fia.  11.  FiQ.  12.  Fio.  18. 


I  a  Toncher  for  the  tratb  of  the  above  statement.  We  see  there 
''erywhero  the  hooks  making  their  appearance  with  a  Fihort  and  a 
ng  claw,  like  the  swivel  wo  hang  our  watch  on  in  the  pocket. 
The  voluntary  mnscles  of  all  vertebrates  and  of  many  invertebi-ates 
insist  of  fibres,  the  contents  of  which  are  perfectly  regularly  dis- 
)sed  in  layers  and  transversely  striped.  For  shortness,  this  striped 
asB  may  be  called  "  rliabdia."  This  it  is  which  has  been  universally 
entifiednitb  the  contractile  substance.  But  it  has  been  ascertained 
lat  in  many  cases  the  nerve-ending  does  not  come  at  all  into  direct 
intact  with  the  rhabdia,  bnt  with  another  mass,  which  is  highly 
ideated  and  of  pap-like  softness.  This  latter  is  anstriped,  and  hns 
1  the  appearance  of  protoplasm.  It  occurs  in  very  vaiying  quantity 
ider  the  nerve-antler;  in  Ampliibia,  where  the  sublemmal  nerves 
m  out  in  a  long  course,  it  is  not  apparent  as  a  separate  layer,  but  it 
icnrs  more  abaodantly  in  the  same  measure  aa  the  branchings  retract, 
id  the  field  of  innervation  becomes  smaller.  At  first  it  is  found 
liefly  between  the  twigs,  in  the  intervals  of  the  branching,  and  then 
the  form  of  a  "  sole,"  which  among  the  much  contorted  branchings 
reptiles  and  mammals  grows  thicker,  till  it  sometimes  in  some  nerve 
ainences  forms  qitite  a  thick  cushion.  Since  we  have  succeeded  in 
aking  the  nerve-endings  visible  in  aninterropted  series  of  very  fine 
ctions  of  mammalian  muscle  stained  with  gold,  there  can  no  longer 
1  any  doubt  that  the  complete  separation  of  the  sublemmal  nerves 
om  the  rhabdia  by  measurable  layers  of  sole- protoplasm,  though 
>t  the  rule,  is  yet  by  no  means  rare,  and  that  many  mnsclcs  possess 
>  other  soi't  of  nerve-endings  than  such  as  these  with  apparently 
direct  contact  (20). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the  innervation  should 
ive  in  some  mnscles,  as  in  the  Amphibia,  no  intermediate  layer  while 
iving  in  the  majority  of  cases  an  interrupted  layer,  and  in  others 
continuous  layer  of  varying  thickness  to  traverse.  But  when  we 
nsider  what  the  substance  of  the  8Q\e  is,  fA  'vVs.^ \^  CQ'uev%\R,'W^ '*& 
diatribated,  and  when  we  know  ita  Qngm,  V"!.  8,Y^%ait%  "Co&^i  "■*•  V 
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identical  and  stands  in  continnous  connexion  with  the  long-known 
second  constituent  of  muscle-fibres,  of  which  as  well  as  of  the  rhabdia 
the  fibres  are  composed.  It  is  that  substance,  considered  by  Max 
Schultze  to  be  the  protoplasmic  remnant  of  the  cells  composiog 
muscle,  which  occurs  in  greatest  amount  around  the  nuclei  of  muscle, 
and  extends  in  long  threads  throughout  the  entire  mnscle-fibre.  So 
many  transverse  connexions  occur  on  the  very  numerous  stronger  and 
finer  nucleated  threads  that  the  whole  mass,  called  sarcoglia,  becomes 
a  trellis- work  almost  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  better  known  trans- 
verse striation  of  the  rhabdia,  and  everywhere  surrounds  and  inter- 
penetrates the  latter.  This  minute  internal  structure  of  muscle  has 
only  become  at  all  well  known  since  the  introduction  of  gold  staining, 
thanks  especially  to  Messrs.  Rctzius  and  Bollett  (21) .  Had  it  been  sus- 
pected earlier,  and  had  we  appreciated  the  volume  of  the  sarcoglia 
whose  existence  is  thereby  shown  and  which  rivals  that  of  the 
rhabdia,  we  might  have  studied  this  component  of  muscle  in  its 
physiological  relations  to  contractility,  as  well  as  in  its  morpholc^cal 
and  genetic  relations  which  are  the  only  ones  yet  known. 

If  now  in  many  cases  it  appears  that  the  nerve  comes  in  contact 
only  with  the  surface  of  a  thick  layer  of  sarcoglia,  while  the  rhabdia 
everywhere  is  covered  by  very  fine  layers  of  the  latter,  whose  absolute 
absence  in  the  field  of  innervation  can  nowhere  be  demonstrated,  we 
have  to  conclude  that  in  general  the  nerve  does  not  act  directly  upon 
the  rhabdia,  but  only  on  the  sarcoglia.  This  at  once  gives  the  latter  a 
physiological  interest.  We  have  to  ask  whether  the  glia  is  the 
medium  that  conducts  the  stimulus  between  nerve  and  rhabdia,  or 
whether  it  is  itself  the  contractile  element  while  the  rhabdia  has  a 
signification  other  than  that  formerly  attributed  to  it  when  we  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  glia. 

All  contractile  substance  requires  the  co-operation  of  an  elastic 
element.  Where  is  this  to  be  found  in  the  muscle-fibre?  The 
envelope  of  sarcolemma  which  is  certainly  elastic  but  delicate,  and 
whose  mass  is  almost  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  of  the  muscle- 
fibre,  cannot  satisfy  the  requirement ;  but  more  solid  structures  freely 
distributed  in  the  paste-like  sarcoglia  could  perhaps  do  so,  and  such 
we  find  in  the  rhabdia,  in  the  form  of  prismatic  particles  ranged  with 
such  constancy  and  with  such  regularity  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely, that  we  may  hold  tliem  to  be  the  elastic  element.  Then  the 
sarcoglia  would  become  the  contractile  element,  and  the  nerve  would 
have  an  easier  task. 

I  could  wish  that  this  view  might  be  accepted  as  an  hypothesis. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  it  does  not  contradict  experience,  for  it  only  puts 

back  the  muscle  nearer  to  t\ie  ij^Toto^^lasm  and  to  all  that  is  con- 

iractilcj  and  so  far  coincides  wvt\i  e^^L^^Tvcii^  >iJcL^^  ^^^xATQ.xia.OLia^vu 

the  same  measure  leas  elaaiic  a-xi^  xciov^.  ^xi^^^V  Vo.  ^vi\«^Js»Kn^^ 
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ovement  the  richer  they  are  in  sarcoglia,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
d  muscles,  nucleated  and  rich  in  glia,  which  contract  more  slowly 
it  with  greater  power  than  the  white  muscles  poorer  in  glia  which 
«  quick  and  spring-like,  and  also  the  sluggish  embryo  muscles,  in 
hich  glia  predominates  because  as  yet  but  little  protoplasm  has 
ten  converted  into  rhabdia;  and  further  the  cells  of  unstriped 
uscle-fibre,  which  are  wanting  in  the  regular  transverse  striation, 
id  contain,  as  it  appears,  besides  more  abundant  glia,  an  elastic 
aterial  of  special  form  and  arrangement. 

The  hypothesis  would  be  overthrown  if  contractile  fibrils  were 
und  in  which  no  sarcoglia  was  to  be  detected.  But  even  in  the  finest 
)rils  of  Stentor,  the  structure  of  which  Biitschli  (22)  has  recently 
ucidated,  we  must  hold  the  significance  of  punctated  transversely 
metrating  indentations  to  be  protoplasmic,  and  we  can  therefore 
arcely  expect  ever  to  find  a  contractile  thread  in  which  nothing 
hatever  should  be  found  of  the  prinutive  contractile  material  such 
1  it  everywhere  exists. 

Of  late  this  view  (23)  has  been  defended  from  the  purely  morpho- 
gical  side  (24),  on  the  strength,  namely,  of  the  very  fine  reticular 
ructure  of  protoplasm  to  which  more  attention  is  being  paid,  and 
hich  is  demonstrable  on  objects  of  all  grades  of  organisation.  Proto- 
asm,  in  fact,  is  not  so  formless  as  at  first  appeared,  but  shows  a 
ructure  comparable  with  nothing  better  than  with  the  appearance 
*esented  by  a  transverse  section  of  muscle  with  its  glia  framework 
ained  with  gold.  We  may  expect  that  these  reticular  structures,  whose 
insistency  appears  to  vary  extraordinarily,  will  some  day  lead  to  tiie 
tablisliment  of  a  fruitful  hypothesis  of  the  inner  mechanism  of 
t)toplasmic  movement,  in  place  of  that  held  hitherto  which  affords 
>  glimpse  into  the  essence  of  vital  mechanical  work. 
Compared  with  this  larger  problem,  that  of  the  causation  of  vital 
ovement  appears  the  more  accessible  of  the  two,  the  latter  being  con- 
lered  as  a  physiological  inquiry  after  the  constitution  of  the  normal 
imulus  by  which  work  is  done.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  answer  is  to 
( looked  for  from  the  most  perfected  organisation  of  muscle,  where 
e  initiatory  process  is  localised  by  a  distinct  nerve-ending,  rather 
an  from  the  primitive  organisation  where  the  excitation  may 
t  in  at  any  place,  and  lies  in  the  protoplasm  itself.  We  know  dis- 
ictly  that  the  muscle-wave  begins  in  the  field  of  innervation,  for 
3  have  long  seen  the  natural  contraction  in  the  interior  of  trans- 
ient insect  larvsB  starting  from  the  nerve  eminences.  We  know 
is  also  from  the  experiments  of  Aeby,  who  followed  the  muscle- wave 
yographically  from  the  nerve-line  onward,  and  now  we  are  able  to 
splay  the  beginnings  of  the  contraction  as  local  thickenings  at  the 
>JBt  of  attacbment  of  the  nerves  cauglit  and  ^xed\>^  %u^<^^\\.\asc^^^- 
r.     Since  the  nerve  grasps  the  muacle  m  a  "c^^^TvcXfi^  t^'SE^t^  V 
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expends  its  action  upon  this  exclnsivelj;  that  which  follows  on  m 
muscnlar  activitj  is  the  nerve's  work  no  longer. 

Ghilyani  and  his  successors  for  more  than  a  oentorj  suspected  that 
nervous  forces  were  electrical,  and,  in  realitj,  the  celebrated  champion 
of  electro-physiology  in  our  day  has  been  able  with  the  galvanometer  to 
render  the  excitation  of  nerves,  unattached  to  muscles  or  ganglion- 
cells,  evident  as  the  negative  variation  of  the  natural  nerve-current,  to 
cause  movement  of  a  magnetic  needle  instead  of  a  muscle,  or  to  put 
the  needle  in  the  place  of  sensation.  After  this  no  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  nervous  activity  is  conceivable  which  does  not  take 
into  consideration  this  discovery  of  du  Bois-Reymond's — least  of  all 
where  the  nerve  has  to  excite  something  with  which  it  is  not 
fused,  like  muscle,  but  which  it  only  touches,  and  that  not  directly, 
while  still  invested  by  the  axolemma.  Only  during  excitation,  sb 
Ludimar  Hermann  has  taught  us,  are  electric  currents  issuing  from 
the  nerve  through  its  conducting  surroundings,  in  which  the  conrse 
of  these  currents  of  action  is  to  bo  estimated  from  the  duration  of  the 
negativity  of  the  nerve-tract  excited,  and  from  the  speed  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  nerve-wave,  if  we  know  the  conductor  and  the  disposition 
of  the  nerve.  The  motor  ending  fixes  the  latter,  and  so  peculiarly 
that  we  can  only  presuppose  from  it  a  furthering  of  the  excitor  effects 
of  the  currents  of  action. 

The  currents  of  action  of  muscle,  whose  electromotive  behavionr 
agrees  so  wonderfully  with  that  of  nerve,  have  long  been  proved  to 
produce  excitor  effects,  although  only  powerful  enough  to  act  upon 
nerves;  but  there  are  also,  under  certain  conditions  discovered  by 
Hering,  such  effects  from  nerve  to  nerve  (25).  Is  the  possibility,  we 
may  hence  ask,  to  be  excluded  of  one  muscle  exciting  another,  and  is  it 
quite  impossible  that  a  nerve  only  throws  a  muscle  into  contraction  by 
means  of  its  currents  of  action  ? 

The  first  question  we  can  answer.  I  will  do  so  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment. Two  muscles,  the  nerves  of  which  are  disposed  of  by  poisoning 
with  curare,  need  only  to  be  pressed  together  transversely  over  a  narrow 
area  to  make  a  single  muscle  of  them  of  double  length,  in  which 
the  stimulation  and  contraction  are  propagated  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Since  the  transference  from  one  muscle  to  the  other  is  done 
away  with  as  soon  as  wo  bring  the  finest  gatta-percha  between  the 
muscles  as  an  insulator,  or  gold-leaf  as  a  secondary  circuit,  the  first 
muscle  must  have  excited  the  second  electrically  (26). 

NOTES. 

1.  The  most  complete  exposition  of   these  important   lat^r  discoveries  on  the 
reproduction  of  the  coU  is  to  be  to\m^  m  VXvo  >ow^  d  ^ ,  ¥l<BTDLming,  *  Zellsub- 
etaDz,Kem  undZelltheilung^'Leii^iigA^Sa.  Cf.\}i\ft"lL\)ai^\3MX«na^^Ks^T«^^ 
(p.  385),  with  the  quotations  from  tYie  ^oxYa  o^  ^<i\fli^\^«,%VT%»\s^«^»>^xjXjMS^ 
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Muskelflden  der  Wirbelthiere."  'Erlangen,  Phys.  Med.  Soc.  Sitzber.,*  1873.— 
'Das  Yerh&ltniss  der  Nerren  zu  den  willkiirlichen  Muskeln  der  Wirbelthiere.* 
Leipzig,  1874. — "  Ueber  das  Yorhftltniss  der  nerrdsen  und  contraktilen  Substanz 
des  quergestreiften  Muskels."     '  ArchiT  Mikrosk.  Anat.,*  toI.  13,  p.  399. 

A.  Foettinger:  "Sur  les  terminaisons  des  nerfs  dans  les  musdes  des  insectes." 
'  Archiyes  de  Biol.,*  toL  1, 1880. 

Engelmann:  *  Pfluger,  ArchiT,'  toI.  7,  1873,  p.  47  j  toI.  11,  1875,  p.  463; 
ToL  26,  p.  631. 

In  these  publications  it  is  sought  to  proTC  that  the  motor  nerres  pass  either  into 
the  interstitial  nucleated  substance  of  the  muscle  (therefore  into  the  sarcoglia)  or 
into  the  layers  of  the  *'  Nebenscheiben.*'  This  latter  Tiew  is  opposed  by,  among 
others,  A.  BoUett  in  his  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  the  structiire  of  muscle 
(Tienna,  <  Denkschriften  der  k.  Akad.,'  toL  49,  p.  29),  and  W.  Kuhne  ('Zeitschr. 
f.  Biol.,'  Tol.  23,  p.  1). 

11.  The  experiments  were  performed  during  the  lecture  by  projecting  on  the 
wall  images  of  the  preparations  enlarged  some  thirty  times. 

12.  Kiihne:  *' Ueber  direkte  und  indirekte  Muskelreizimg  mittelst  chcmischer 
Agentien."    *  Mflller's  ArchiT  f .  Anat.,'  1859,  p.  213. 

13.  K&hne  :  "  Ueber  das  doppelsinnige  LeitungsTermOgen  der  Nerren." 
'  Zeitschr.  f .  Biol.,'  toI.  22,  p.  305.  To  demonstrate  the  experiment  on  the  gracility 
the  muscle  was  fixed  on  a  white  piece  of  cork  by  needles,  and  held  by  elastic  holders, 
and  its  image  thrown  on  the  wall  highly  magnified  by  a  Kriiss  lantern. 

14.  Kuhne :  Hid,,  pp.  312,  324. 

15.  William  Bowman  :  "  On  the  Miaute  Structure  and  Moyements  of  Voluntary 
Muscle."  *Phil.  Trans.,' 1840,  p.  457;  and  "  Muscle— Muscular  Motion"  in  the 
'  Cyclopiedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  edited  by  B.  B.  Todd,  toI.  3,  1847, 
pp.  506-580. 

16.  E.  Hering:  ''Ueber  direkte  Muskelreizimg  durob  den  Muskelstrom." 
Vienna,  'Sitzber,  k,  Akad./  vol  79,  Abth.  3, 1879. 

IT,  "Ueber  obemische  ileizungen  ;    nach  Versuchea  'von  «\.u^.  tsvs^.  ^."^aaaT 
'  UnUrsuch.  aus  der  PbyaioL  Instit.  der  UniT.  HeieLe\\>eT^;  ^oV  ^A^^^^**^^^* 
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18.  ▼.  Wittich :  '  Experimenta  quaedam  ad  Halleri  doctrinam  de  muBealonm 
iiritabilitate  probandam  instituta.*  Kdnigsberg,  1857,  and  '  Yiroliow,  AtcIut/ 
▼ol.  18, 1858,  p.  421.  In  iheee  papers,  with  the  duooveiyof  the  excitation  of  mude 
by  distilled  water,  appears  without  doubt  the  first  fact  which  orerthrew  the  old 
iheor J  of  the  equal  irritabilitj  of  muscle  and  nerre. 

19.  £.  du  Bois-Beymond  :  '  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  sur  allgemeinen  Mukel- 
und  Nerronphysiologie  ;*  voL  2,  p.  700. 

20.  Klihne :  '  Yerhandlungen  des  Natnrhist.-medioiniaohen  Yereini  in  Heidfl- 
berg ;'  Neue  Folge,  toI.  4,  pp.  4,  5. 

21.  G-.  Betzius :  *  Biologische  Untersuohungen,'  1881. 

A.  BoUett :  '*  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  Bau  der  quergestreiften  MnskelfMer.*' 
'  Wien,  Akad.  Denkschr.,'  toL  49, 1885. 

22.  *  Dr.  H.  G-.  Bronn's  Classen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreichea,  neu  bearimUt 
Ton  O.  BatsohlL'    Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1888,  toL  1,  p.  1298. 

28.  Kiilme :  **  Neue  Untersuchungen  fiber  motorische  Nerrenendigung." 
<  Zeitschr.  Biol.,'  Tol.  23,  pp.  88-96. 

24.  A.  ran  Gehuehten :  "  £tude  sur  la  structure  intixne  de  la  cellule  muscdsin 
Btriee."    *  La  Cellule,'  vol.  2,  p.  289. 

25.  B.  Hering :  <  Sitzber.  der  k.  Akad.  zu  Wien,'  toL  85,  Abth.  3J 1882,  p.  237. 

26.  Kuhne :  "  Socund&re  Erregung  yom  Muskel  zum  MuskeL"  '  Zeitschr.  Bid/ 
vol.  24,  p.  383. 

The  drawings,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  5,  8  are  taken  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  K.  Maji : 
"  Histophysiologische  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Verbreitung  der  Nerren  in  den 
Muskeln  "  Q  Zeitschr.  Biol.,'  toI.  20,  p.  449),  and  "  Ueber  Nervenfasertheilungen  in 
den  Nervenst&mmen  der  Froschmuskeln "  {*  Zeitschr.  BioL,'  toI.  22,  p.  854) ; 
figs.  9—13,  from  the  author's  work  in  'Zeitschr.  Biol.,'  vol.  23,  pp.  1—148, 
Plates  A-^ 
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Products  of  the  Action  of  Alkalis  on  Phyllocyanin, — In  the  first  part 
of  this  memoir  I  gave  a  general  account  of  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
phyllocyanin  (*  Proceedings,'  vol.  39,  p.  355).  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  the  results  obtained  on  further  examining  the  products  due  to 
this  action.  The  description  of  the  -products  appearing  in  the  first 
stSigc  of  the  process  of  change  induced  by  alkalis  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  communication. 

The  great  trouble  involved  in  preparing  any  considerable  quantitj 

of  phyllocyanin  in  a  state  of  puritv  made  it  desirable  to  find  out  a 

method,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  the  products  of  the  action  of  alkali 

directly  from  chlorophyll  itself.     The  object  in  view  was  attained  bj 

acting  on    chlorophjll    first  with  alkali   and  then  with  acid,   thus 

j'ereiTsing  the  process  pTe>7\ou$\y   «Ao\^V^^  ^xi^  ^t  the   same  time 

leading  to  the  discovery  ot  BeveT«\  xwe^  ^\\^  vcA«t^^\aai^  ^WBc-^x^i,^^ 

the  formation  of  which  had  uot\>eeu  ^b^Vivcv^^^^^* 
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be  plan  I  have  pursued  is  as  follows : — Fresh  leaves — I  prefer 
s  with  broad  blades  to  any  other  material — are  exhausted  with 
ng  spirits  of  wine  containing  from  80 — 82  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
green  extract  is  filtered  hot,  and  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
or  two  away  from  the  light,  yields  a  dark-green  voluminous 
•sit,  containing  chlorophyll  mixed  with  fatty  and  other  matters. 
I  deposit  is  filtered  off  for  further  treatment,  the  pale-gi'een 
ite  being  rejected.  The  green  mass  on  the  filter  is  now  to  be 
bed  with  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  strong  alcohol, 
!h  dissolves  it  in  part.  The  insoluble  portion  is  filtered  off,  and 
?  washing  with  alcohol  appears  almost  white.*  Through  the  dark- 
n  filtrate  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  then  passed  until 
quires  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  liquid  first  becomes  yellowish- 
n,  but  after  some  time  the  colour  changes  to  a  dull  purplish- 
n,  and  small  crystalline  needles  arranged  in  stars,  purple  by 
cted  and  dull-green  by  transmitted  light,  begin  to  appear  on  the 

iiinute  sparkling  red  crjstalB  are  always  found  interspersed  in  the  amorphous 
of  which  the  residue  left  bj  alcohol  for  the  most  part  consists.  These  crystals 
lie  chrjBophyll  of  Hartsen,  the  erythrophjll  of  Bougarel,  a  very  beautiful 
&nce,  which  maj  be  freed  from  the  impurities  accompanying  it  in  this  case  in 
allowing  manner : — The  residue,  after  washing  with  alcohol,  is  treated  in  the 
with  chloroform,  which  dissolres  the  chrysophylli  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
itty  matter  behind.  The  yellow  solution  is  filtered,  mixed  with  a  considerable 
ity  of  alcohol,  and  left  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  dark,  when  it  deposits 
ds  of  chrysophyll  mixed  with  fatty  matter.  The  deposit  is  filtered  off,  and 
i,  without  removal  from  the  filter,  in  a  hot  water  funnel ;  here  it  is  treated 
ft  Httle  hot  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  removes  all  the  fatty,  along  with  some 
ring,  matter.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  Httle  chloroform,  and  the  solution, 
g  been  mixed  with  several  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  left  to  stand 
» dark.  The  next  day  a  quantity  of  chrysophyll  will  have  separated  in  crystals 
i  golden  lustre  and  of  a  deep  orange  or  red  colour  by  transmitted  light.  The 
knee  is  rapidly  bleached  on  exposure  to  air.  In  order  to  preserve  it  unchanged, 
uld,  after  filtration  and  rapid  drying,  be  put  into  a  glass  tube  through  which 
'ent  of  hydrogen  is  passed  before  sealing,  then  kept  in  the  dark.  According 
aaud  (*Compt.  Eend.'  vol.  102,  p.  1119,  and  vol.  104,  p.  1293),  chrysophyll  is 
cal  with  carotin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contributes  to  the  obscura- 
t  the  blue  end  of  the  ordinary  chlorophyll  spectrum ;  I  have  foimd  it  acoom- 
Dg  chlorophyll  in  all  leaves  that  I  have  examined.  Its  solutions  when 
sntly  dilute  show  two  broad  bands  at  the  blue  end,  without  the  least  trace  of 
)tion  at  any  other  part  of  the  spectrum  (fig.  1). 
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sides  of  the  glass.     These  needles  continue  to  inorease  in  qnantitj 
for  some  time ;  they  are  filtered  off,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then 
treated  with  boiling  ether,  which  removes  a  quantity  of  fatty  matter, 
at  the  same  time  dissolving  some  of  the  substance  itself.     The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform,  and  the  solution  which 
is  deeply  coloured  is  then  mixed  with  several  times  its  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol.     On  standing,  the  liquid  deposits  a  quantity  of  long 
crystalline  needles,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
alcohol,  in  which  they  are  only  slightly  soluble.     The  substance  thns 
obtained  is  apparently  an  ethyl  compound,  and  is  probably  the  ethyl 
other  of  the  product  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  phyllocyanin, 
this  being  the  conclusion  to  which  its  reactions  seem  to  point.    In 
mass  it  appears  of  a  fine  purplish- blae,  and  shows  a  semi-metallic 
lustre.     Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  acicular  crystals, 
which  are  mostly  opaque,  but  when  very  thin  are  transparent,  and 
appear  pale  olive-coloured  by  transmitted  light.    It  softens  at  205**  C^ 
but  it  has  no  definite  melting-point.    When  strongly  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  it  is  decomposed  without  yielding   any  crystalline  sublimate, 
leaving  a  voluminous  charcoal ;  heated  on  platinum  it  bams  away 
>yithout  leaving  any  ash.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  more  easily  soluble  in  benzol  and  carbon 
disulphide,  and  very  easily  soluble  in  chloroform.   The  solutions  when 
diluted  have  a  dull-purplish  or  pink  colour,  and  show  an  absorption 
spectrum  identical  with  one  already  depicted  as  belonging  to  one  of 
t  he  derivatives  of  phyllocyanin  (*  Proceedings,'  vol.  4-2,  Plate  1,  fig.  13). 
It  dissolves  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  and  crystallises  out  on  cooUng. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  solution 
which  has  the  same  greenish-blue  colour,  and  shows  the  same  absorp- 
tion-bands as  a  solution  of  phyllocyanin  in  the  same  menstruum,  but 
on  the  addition  of  water  it  is  precipitated  unchanged.  The  quantity  of 
the  product,  in  a  crude   state,  obtained  by  the   method  described, 
amounted  to  4*5  parts  from  1000  of  dry  grass. 

When  me  thy  lie  alcohol  is  employed  in  the  extraction  of  leaves,  and 
the  same  process  as  that  above  described  is  gone  through,  a  similar 
compound  is  obtained,  but  differing  from  it  in  some  respects.  It 
crystallises  in  lustrous  purple  needles,  rather  lighter  in  colour  than 
those  fi'om  ethylic  alcohol ;  it  has  no  definite  melting  point ;  it  is 
hardly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, the  solution  showing  the  same  absorption- bands  as  that  of  the 
other  compound.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  corre- 
sponding  methyl  ether. 

These  compounds  are  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  arc  very 
little  changed  by  prolonged  \>oi\\uig^^Te;^v>i)cL,\yQXw!^  \x^fl..tment  with 
afcoholic  potash  or  soda  t\iey  kt^  Vinm^d\»Xft\^  ^\^^^^^^  ^\^^  ^^aacy- 
posed.     The  process  is  appareTxtVy  oiifc  oi  ^^otc^^Xa^tv ^V^  \jt^^^ 


(  ^nil I'llnif lulls  fn  tiff    (  lii'iiii^t rii  (if     (  lilnrnjiji nil .  lr)l 

being  tlie^Aubstattceof  which  tho componnds^are  the  etbjl>and  methyl 
ethers  reflpeotively.  In  (Order  to  obtain  this  prodact  the  ethyl«  com- 
poiind  is.  li?eaU)d.  with 'boiling  alcoholio  fioda,  in  wbioh  it  readily 
dissolves.  The  solution  on  standing  deposits  a  sodium  compound  in! 
theishape  of  a  dark-green,  almost  black,  semi-orystalline  mass,  which 
is  6UerQd  off,  washed  with  absolute  alcoholy-'azid  dissolved  in  waters 
The  dark^green  solution  gives  withe  acetic  aoid,  of '  which  a  great 
ejceess  mustibe  avoided,  a  green  flocculent:  precipitate,  which  is  filtered. 
off^'theoooghly  washed  with  >  watery  ^and  dissolved  in  ether.  On  slow 
eKiiiporal;ion  the  ethereal  solution  -  yields  (lustrous  purple  crystals, 
which  must  be  separated  before-  the  sblotion  has  quite  evaporated, 
fori  ill  there  be  any  free  ckoid  present  -this  will  after  'most  of  the  ether 
had-evaporated,  begin  to  act  on  the  sobstance^finducing^a  change  to 
whioh  I  f^all  allude  presently.!' 

.  The  sub^tence  thus  prepared  iS' identical  with  that  formed  directly 
bj  tiher  aoiiba  of  alkali  on  phyllodyaninj  bit  by  the  process  just 
deMrobedat- is  obtained  in  a  state  of  much  greater  parity  than  by  the 
diraotimothod.  Having  read  inearly^ everything  that  has  been  written 
OBiitbA  ahffmiflitry  of  chlorophyll,  I  harte  come  to' the  conclusion  that 
this- /adbstaacer  has  r  never >< previously  been  described,  and  I  think 
myiaeil'  entitled  therefolse  to  give  it  ^a  name.  X  propose  to  call  it 
P^^H9^d(Mum  (from  T«i^i/,ia,peaQoek)^  '•••>•    .n  > 

■iFrfipe^ies  of  Bh^lieiaonin.'^On  i spontaneous    Evaporation   of  .its 

eth^rsfil'MSolntiony.at  ia:' obtained  in   regular  'flattened   crystals    or 

cxjrstaUine  scales;.  Whieh)by  reiedted  ilight  appear  of  a  fine  peacock  or 

«leel-(hhie«ooldur;.the)«ryaia}»are  mostly  opaque;: but  when  very  thin 

ithey  ar«;tcaospateBti and  then  appear : brown. bj-trauBmitted  light.     It 

imeUirttat  IS^^'.to- atbrowu  reisinous' mass,  jnit'. partial  decomposition 

vesjolteiiromt  fusion,  since  thd'meltedmass  isrna  longer*  entirely  soluble 

in.:Qlilo!rQform,  a  little  earboBRoeons  matter  being  left  undissolved. 

Hefited4»):pkiiiiniUA  it  swells  up,  giving  ofE  much 'gas  and  leaving  p, 

voluminodbtceal  which  boms  «way  without  residue ;  heated  in  a  tub^ 

-it  sweUs-,and(  is  charred  fwithdui  giving  any  perceptible  sublimate. 

.PhyUotaoain  (is  i^^olnble  in  boiling  water,  m  It  <  is  easily  soluble  in 

.  boiling  .alcohol' add' ether,  'b  tit  it  does   not  crjtstallis^   out  on  the 

-iiol«tibi|8  cqp|ii^^;i- the  I  solutions  hs/ve   the  same  colour,  and  >  show 

exactly,  the.  same absorptiontbakids  as  solutions  >of  phyllocytuiin,  but  if 

the  least  trace  of •  any  acid' be  present  in  tlie=  solution  the  spectrum 

,  gradiM^ly  changes,  the  third,  band  from  the  red  end  becoming  fainter, 

while  the  fourth  band  as  well  as  the  first  splits  xip  into  two.     It  is 

jK>lubleiii  benisol' and  carbon  disiilphide,' and.  very  easily  soluble  in 

M^hlordform  and  aniline,  bat  insoluble  'in^^ligroioc     Phyllota6!nin'  is 

easily  soluble  'ia  glacial  acetic  acid,  giving' ^a-sidbit\OQ.  of  ^  %^da  -^nsX^i^ 

.0€thur,  wbiob  shows,  a  spectrum  differing.  iTOTOiVibsA*  ol  >(Jcife'^J^sstw^ 

0oItJ$ioih  a«i./.fcjy,  thia  means  it  may  W  at  aivoe  .^\ft\i\xk:^'^"'^^^^^^** 
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phyllocyaninf  which  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  aeetie  aeid,  \x^ 
solntions  having  a  dull  green  colour,  and  showing  the  same  'spectnuiL 
It  is  also  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochlono  acid,  the  adkitioii 
having  a  bright  bluish-gpreen  colonr. 

In  contact  with  acids  ph  jllotaonin  undergoes  a  series  of  eh«Bg«, 
accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  absorption  spectnim. 
If  to  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic  eodution  of  phyllotaonin  a  small  •quantity 
-of  an  acid,  such  as  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  tartaric  ^>r  acetic 
acid  be  added,  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  slowly  from  g^reen  to 
brown,  and  now  shows  the  spectrum  frequently  referred  to  in  which 
two  bands,  that  in  the  red  and  that  in  the  green,  are  seen  split  up  into 
iiwo  (see  fig.  11  of  the  Plate  previously  referred  to).   A  farther  change 
iakes  place  on  standing,  one  of  the  Imnds  in  the   green  beooBiDg 
darker,  the  other  lighter  (see  spectrum,  fig.  i^).     Etere  the  action 
stops  with  all  the  acids  named  except  acetic  acid.     On  treating 
^phyllotaonin  with  boiling  glacial   acetic  acid  it  dissolves,  anl  the 
dark  purple  solution  if  sufficiently  concentrated  deposits  on  ooeling 
crystalline  needles,  arranged  in  fan-shaped  masses.     These  collected 
•on  a  filter  and  dried  show  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  closely  resevible 
the  supposed  ethylooompou«d  of  phyllotaonin  ;  its  solutions  show  the 
same  absorption  spectrum  as  the  latter.     This  product  is  doubtless 
a  compound  with  acetic  acid ;   stronger  acids  such  as  snlphuie  or 
hydrochloric    acid     yield    no    similar    compounds.      The    products 
formed  by  the  action  of  acids  may  in  all  cases  be  re-oeneerted  into 
phyllotaonin  by  means  of  alkali.     The  process  of  re-conversion  may 
be  traced  in  its  course  with  the  crystallised  acetate.     If  the  latter  be 
treated   with  aqueous   potash  in  the  cold  it  dissolves ;  acetic  acid 
added  gives  a  green  preotpltate  which  dissolves  in  ether,  the  aolution 
showing  the  spectrum  of  fig.  11,  but  if  boiling  alcoholic  potash  be 
employed,  the  corresponding  ethereal  solution  shows  the  speetrum  of 
phyllotaonin.     Tjnder  the  influence  of  acetic  acid  the  latter  again 
passes   through   the   series  of  ehangee  previously  described.     That 
the  changes  induced  on  the  one  hand  by  acids,  and  on  the  other  by 
alkalis,  are  due  in  one  case  to  hydration  and  in  the  other  to  dehydra- 
tion,   seems  probable.      After  being   heated   to   the   melting  point, 
•phyllotaonin  gives  solntions  showing  the  spectrum,  fig.  12,  but  by 
treatment  of  the  fused  substance  with  alcoholic  potash  it  returns  to 
its  original  state.     It  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  change  in  this  case 
to  anything  but  loss  of  water,  the  latter  being  taken  up  again  on 
treatment  with  alkali. 

A  potassium   compound  of    phyllotaonin  is   obtained  on   adding 

potash  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  substance ;  it  crystallises  in 

needles  which  ai'e  purplo  \>y  Te^ws\,«>^  \\^\».    '^V^  wi^\\wEi  eompound 

obtained  in  the  same  way  \a  \vaYd\y  cry^^Xm^.     fe»^  \««X\\^^  v^^»5ti.^\^ 

solution  of  phyllotaonin  to  w\vicYi  cu^tVc  wi«Xa.^  wx^^i»\k^  w^^\«. 
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been  added,  deposits  on  cooling  and  standing  a  quantity  of  crystalline 
needles  arranged  in  pretty  rosettes  which,  after  filtering  off  and  dry- 
ing, appear  blnish-g^en  by  reflected  as  well  as  by  transmitted  light. 
and  show  no  metallic  lustre ;  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound 
shows  the  same  absorption  spectrum  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
phyllocyanin  compound,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  not  decomposed  nor  Iti 
any  way  chang^ed  by  treatment  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  Similar 
compounds  containing  iron  and  silver  may  be  obtained,  but  their 
properties  are  not  sufficiently  intei*e8ting  to  merit  detailed  descrip- 
tion ;  they  resemble  the  corresponding  phyllocyanin  compounds. 

On  adding  metallic  tin  to  a  solution  of  phyllotaonin  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  allowing  to  stand,  the  solution  soon  loses  its  bright 
bluish-green  colour,  and  becomes  olive-green,  finally  relldish-yellow. 
Water  now  g^ves  a  red  precipitate,  which  filtered  off  and  washed 
diasolyes  in  alcohol  with  a  crimson  colour,  the  solution  showing  a 
spectrum  similar  to  that  of  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  on  phyllocyanin. 

Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  purple  crystals  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  alkaline 
chlorophyll  being  an  ether,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  by 
the  direct  action  of  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phyllotaonin. 
The  solution  retains  its  bluish-green  colour  unchanged,  deposits  no 
crystals  even  on  long  standing,  and  gives  with  water  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  uncombined  phyllotaonin.  A  compound  resembling  that 
In  the  purple  crystals  may,  however,  be  formed  from  phyllotaonin  by 
a  different  process.  If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phyllotaonin  ethyl 
iodide  and  a  little  caustic  potash  be  added,  the  solution  on  boiling 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  powder,  which  being  collected  on 
a  filter  and  treated  with  dilute  acid,  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  giving  purple  solutions  which  show  the  same 
spectrum  as  solutions  of  the  purple  crystals.  It  is,  however,  easily 
soluble  in  aqueous  alkali,  and  may  therefore  be  a  mono-ethyl,  the 
other  being  a  di-ethyl  ether.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  com- 
]X)and  formed  directly  from  phyllocyanin  by  a  similar  process,  a& 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  in  the  solutions  of  which 
the  spectrum  (fig.  13)  so  frequently  referred  to  was  fii'st  observed. 
This  very  peculiar  spectrum  belongs,  it  appears,  to  four  distinct 
compounds. 

In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  purple  crystals  by  the 
process  above  described,  we  may  suppose  that  by  the  influence  of 
alkalis  chlorophyll  is  first  converted  into  a  substance  which  by  decom- 
position with  acids  yields  phyllotaonin,  and  this  in  the  nascent  state 
and  in  contact  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  2kC\d.  \ni<^erc\^Q«i^  ^v^^tv- 
EcAtioo. 
Of  the  compounda  above  described  I  Viave  anfi\^«»^  «vsl<^  ^a  "^ 
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well  ciystalUBed  and  appeared  to  be  pure,  bat  I  will  not  ^e  tin 
reanlts  antil  I  have  had  an  opportnnitf  of  oonfirmiog  tlum  widi 
fi-eahly  prepared  material.  The  difficulty  experienced  is  preparing 
nnfficient  qtumtitieB  of  ptire  sabatancea  from  cfalorophjU  has  prond 
a  great  drawback  in  this  inrestigation  and  has  mnch  retarded  il« 
progreBB. 

My  friend  Dr.  Bnrghardt,  of  the  Owens  College,  hu  had  ths 
kindnees  to  examine  at  my  reqnest  the  crystalline  fbrm  (fig.  2)  of 
phyllotaonin,  and  reports  aa  follows  : — 


Fio.  2. 

I 


Ci-ystal  system  monoBymmeti-ical,  oblit^ue  rectan^lar  prism,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  ortlio-  and  clino-pinacoids. 

The  terminal  faces  are  a  negative  hemipyramid.  The  faces  I 
(010  Miller  or  ofo  Nanmann)  predominate,  giving  a  "Terticat 
tabniar  habit "  to  the  crystal. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  meesui«ments  of  the  angles  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  crystals  and  the  ronghness  of  the  faces.  The 
valne,  therefore,  of  the  hemipyramid  indices  is  unknown.  The  faces 
"a"  are  100  (Miller)  or  «£«  (Nanmann),  whilst  the  faces  "c"are 
the  negative  hemipyramid  -Ikl  (Miller)  or  -mP  (Nanmann). 

They  cleave  parallel  to  the  ortbo-pinacoid  distinctly.  Examined  in 
polarised  light  they  exhibit  de polarisation,  on  rotating  the  Nicol'B 
prism  the  coloor  changing  from  a  light-yellow  to  a  rich  brownish- 
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*A  new  Method  of  determining  the  Number  of  Micro-* 
organisms  in  Air."  By  THOMAS  Carnelley,  D.Sc,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  Thos.  Wilson,  University  College; 
Dundee,  Communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  F.KS. 
Received  February  3 — Read  February  1 6,  1888. 

The  subject  of  bacteriology  has  of  late  excited  oonsiderable  interest, 
id  is  at  present  studied  by  a  g^reat  number  of  investigators,  both  in 
lis  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Under  these  circumstances  a  new 
id  improved  method  for  the  bacterioscopio  analjrsis  of  air  will  be  of 
iterest. 

There  are  several  methods  at  present  in  rise  for  this  purpose,  but 
will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  tor  t#o  of  these,  in  both  of  which 
>lid  media  are  employed. 

1.  Hesse* 8  Method  ('  Mittheilungen  ans  dem  Kaiserlichen  Gesund- 
eitsamte,'  vol.  2,  p.  182). — This  is  the  oldest  process  in  which  a 
>lid  medium  is  used  for  the  nutrition  of  the  micro-organisms,  and  is 
le  one  which  has  been  most  commonly  employed.  The  principle  of 
le  process  coDsists  in  drawing  a  known  volume  of  air  through  a  long 
ide  tube,  the  inside  of  which  is  coated  with  Koch's  nutrient  gela- 
ne-peptone.  As  the  air  passes  throdgh  the  tube  the  micro-organisms 
ittle  on  the  jelly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  develop  into 
>oglea  or  colonies,  and  thus  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  may 
9  counted. 

2.  Dr.  Percy  Franhland*i  Method  (*  Boy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  41,  p.  443 ; 
Phil.  Trans.,'  B,  vol.  178  (1887),  p.  113).— This  method  consists 
isentially  in  aspiratiug  a  known  volume  of  air  through  a  small  glass 
ibe  conl^ining  two  sterile  plugs  consisting  either  of  glass-wool  alone 
-  of  glass-wool  coated  with  sugar.  After  a  given  volume  of  air  has 
3en  aspirated  the  two  plugs  are  transferred  respectively  to  two  flasks 
ich  containing  melted  sterile  gelatine- peptone  and  plugged  with 
;erile  cotton-wool  stoppers.  The  plug  is  carefully  agitated  with  the 
»lly  so  as  to  avoid  anj  formation  of  froth,  and  when  the  plug  has  been 
^mpletely  disintegrated  and  mixed  with  the  gelatine  the  latter  is 
>ngealed  so  as  to  form  an  even  film  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
iuk.  On  incubating  these  flasks  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C,  the 
clonics  soon  begin  to  appear  and  may  be  counted. 

New  Method. — The  new  process  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
resent  communication  is  a  modification  of  Hesse's  method,  in  which 
flask  is  substituted  for  a  tube. 

The  flask  employed  is  conical  in  form  and  has  a  capacity  of  about 
alf  a  litre.    The  flask  ia  fitted  with  a  two-\io\e^  \n!^A»rT\^^^x  %\j;s<^^^^. 
hivngb  one  bole  passes  the  "  entrance  iu\>©^^  kk.    ^>c^»  Ha  ^  v^^sa^ 
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of  glass  tabe  sbont  8  inches  long  and  f  inch*  internal  diameter.  It 
extends  about  tKo-thirds  of  the  waj  down  the  flask,  and  is  dosed  at 
tiie  oater  end  by  a  glass  stopper  B,  fitted  on  with  a  pieoeof  iudi»-rabbcr 
tnbing.  Into  the  other  hole  o£  the  stopper  is  fitted  the  "  exit  tnbe  ' 
CC     Thia  is  simplj  a  piece  of  ordinary  glaaa  tabing  (about  ^  inch 

Fio.  1. 


drnmetcr)  bent  round  at  the  lower  end  so  that  it  opens  in  the  neck 
of  the  flask  jost  nnder  the  india-rnhber  stopper.  It  is  open  at  both 
ends,  but  contains  two  cotton-wool  pings  to  prcTent  any  micro- 
organisms passing  back  into  the  flask  from  the  ontside  air. 

10  c.c.  of  Eoch's  gelatine- peptone  are  introdnced  into  the  flask  and 
the  stopper  tied  on  with  copper  wire.  The  flask  is  then  sterilised  by 
heating  in  steam  at  100"  C.  for  an  honr  and  allowed  to  cool,  wherebj- 

*  The  entmce  tube  miut  hare  tt  Iraat  thii  vidtb,  for  if  it  be  too  narrow,  moii- 
ture  from  the  jelly  forms  during  sUriliistion  an  Oio  inmde  of  tbe  tube,  and  on 
cooling  runs  down  and  collects  u  a  dcnp  on  the  end,  ao  tJiat  tLe  air,  on  sDleriag  Ibe 
Bast,  ha*  to  psM  through  this  iwp  it  ^<«jw,  ^Vuoh  thus  retain*  aome  of  the  micro- 
org»m»me,  aiid  lo  Titialea  the  Te«\A**.  't\^ia,Vo«i:Tw,"* enlmAi  ^toAb^^  nng 
•  tube  of  tbo  preacribod  width. 
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an  even  layer  of  gelatine  solidifies  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  On 
taking  the  flask  out  of  the  steriliser  it  is  generally  necessary  to  care- 
folly  rinse  the  jelly  round  the  sides  of  the  flask  so  as  to  take  up  any 
steam  which  may  have  condensed  there  and  which  might  subsequently 
collect  in  drops  and  run  down  on  to  the  colonies  and  inoculate  the  rest 
of  the  jelly. 

In  doing  this  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  frothing  of  the  jelly. 
In  taking  a  sample  of  air  the  aspirator  is  attached  to  the  exit- 
tube  C,  and  the  india-rabber  tube  and  stopper  B  removed  from  the 
end  of  A.  A  known  volume  of  air  is  then  drawn  through  the  flask, 
after  which  the  stopper  is  replaced.  As  the  air  passes  through  the 
flask  the  micro-organisms  settle  on  the  jelly,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
iew  days  develop  into  colonies  and  may  be  counted.  If  there  are  a 
large  number  of  micro-organisms  present  the  bottom  of  the  flask  may, 
for  convenience  in  counting,  be  marked  out  iato  squares  with  ink. 
The  rate  of  aspiration  we  have  employed  is  the  same  as  in  Hesse's 
process,  viz.,  about  1  litre  in  three  minutes.  Usually  the  micro- 
organisms are  deposited  more  or  less  directly  under  the  lower  end  of 
the  entrance  tube,  while  none  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  flask, 
oven  though  the  latter  be  coated  with  jelly,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  no  micro-organisms  pass  over  into  the  exit  tube. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  very  likely  that  on  account  of  the  air  having 
to  pass  through  an  entrance  tube  8  inches  long,  a  number  of  the 
micro-organisms  might  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  tube  and  never  reach 
the  jelly,  so  that  the  results  obtained  woul^  be  too  low.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  a  number  of  flasks  were 
prepared  in  which  the  inside  of  the  entraa^tube  was  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  jelly.  The  samples  of  air  were  then  taken  in  the  usual 
way.  and  after  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  development 
of  the  colonies,  the  number  in  the  flask  and  in  the  entrance  tube  were 
counted,  with  the  following  results : — 

Table  I. 


Kou 

CSronmstancee. 

VoL  of  air 
taken. 

No.  of  colonies 
in  flafik. 

No.  of  colonies 
in  entrance  tube. 

1 
2 
8 

Dusty  air  . .      . . 
Dusty  air  .,  .•  . 
DuBty  air 

400  CO. 
600  „ 
BOO  „ 

287 

145 

At  leaAt  100 

3 

1 
4 

Unfortunately  we  omitted  to  count  the  colonies  in  No.  3  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  them  had  run  together^ 
but  there  were  at  least  100,  and  pro\iab\y  masiy  tqot^,   ^^SNjl^  ^j^qks^^ 
results  show  that  only  about  1  per   cent,  ol  V^i^a  TDAXSto-at^^s^^KaA 
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adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  entrance  tube,  even  when  the  latter  was 
coated  with  jelly,  so  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  number  so 
adhering  would  probably  be  very  much  less.  This  apparent  source  of 
error,  therefore,  may  be  entirely  neglected  when  the  width  of  the 
entrance  tube  is  not  less  than  that  prescribed. 

In  order  to  test  the  quantitative  accuracy  of  the  method,  a  number 
of  comparative  experiments  were  made  by  collecting  samples  of  air 
simultaneously  in  the  flasks  and  in  Hesse  tubes,  placed  side  by  side. 
On  p.  458  is  a  table  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  way.  In  comparing 
these  results  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  when  two  Hesse 
tubes  are  compared  the  one  against  the  other,  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  identical  numbers  are  obtained  in  each  tube.  Thus  one  may  get 
six  in  one  tube  and  eight  in  the  other,  or  twenty  in  one  tube  and 
twenty- three  in  the  other,  and  so  on,  the  difference  varying  according 
to  the  total  number  of  micro-organisms  present. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  (both  bacteria  and  moulds)  in  the  tube 
and  in  the  flask  correspond  almost  exactly.  In  Nos.  6,  7,  9,  15,  16, 
and  19,  however,  this  is  veiy  far  from  being  the  case,  for  in  each  of 
these  the  flask  method  gave  very  much  lower  results  than  the  Hesse 
tube.  Of  these  six  non-concordant  experiments,  four  were  made  in 
outside  air,  and  the  other  two  in  schoolrooms  in  which  there  was  a 
considerable  draught,  for  the  day  being  warm,  the  windows  and  doors 
were  all  open. 

Now  Dr.  Percy  Frankland  (loc.  cit.)  has  conclusively  proved  that 
Hesse's  method  does  not  give  reliable  results  for  outside  air,  except 
on  calm  days.  He  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  a  control 
tube  was  used  side  by  side  with  the  aspirated  tube,  and  in  this  way 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  rough  idea  of  the  number  of  micro-organisms 
which  gain  access  to  a  Hesse  tube,  irrespective  of  aspiration.  In 
illustration  of  this  we  may  quote  a  few  of  his  results : — 

Table  III. 


Jfo. 


/ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


State  of  wind. 


Moderate 

Slight 

Moderately  strong  . . . 
Moderately  strong . . . 
Moderate,  but  yariable 

Moderate 

Strong 

Strong , 

Slight 


/ 


Vol.  of  air 
taken. 


Micro-organisms 
in  aspirated  tube. 


12  litres. 

12      „ 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 

12 

12 


» 


»» 


9i 


158 
12 
53 

114 
49 
52 
75 
78 

n 


Micro-organisms  in 
non-aspirated  tube. 


54 
3 
11 
34 
29 
15 
15 
48 
£1 


\ 
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From  these  experiments  it  is  evident  that  Hesse's  method  is  not 
reliable  for  outside  air,  except  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind. 

By  reference  to  Table  II  it  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  six 
experiments  made  in  ontside  air  only  two  were  concordant,  the 
discrepancy  in  the  other  fonr  being  very  considerable.  In  order  to 
learn  if  this  discrepancy  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  wind,  the  state 
of  the  latter  was  ascertained  from  the  Observatory  at  the  Dnndee 
Harbonr,  for  all  the  dates  on  which  experiments  had  been  made  in 
ontside  air.     The  resnlts  were  as  follows  : — 


Table  IV. 


No. 


2 
3 
7 

9 
16 
19 


Direction 

Miles 

of 

per 

wind. 

hour. 

S.W. 

7 

S. 

51 

S.W.  to  S. 

6 

E.  to  N.E. 

11 

W.  to  S.W. 

13i 

W.  to  N.W. 

9i 

Wind  as  felt. 


Little  or  none. 
Little  or  none. 
Might  be  gusty. 

Steady. 

Gusty. 

Gusty. 


Date. 


April  22nd. 
April  23rd. 
April  28th. 
May  2nd. 
May  19th. 
May  2l8t. 


Micro- 
organisms 
in  Hesse 

tube. 


3 
13 
47 
59 
60 
22 


Micro- 
organisms 
in  flask. 


3 

12 
U 
26 
11 
5 


In  the  two  cases  in  which  the  number  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
flask  corresponded  with  that  in  the  tube,  little  or  no  wind  was  felt, 
and  the  wind  was  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  6  miles  per  hour ; 
whei'eas  in  the  other  four  cases  in  which  discordant  results  were 
obtained,  the  wind  was  travelling  at  an  avera)<e  of  about  10  miles  per 
hour,  and  was  gusty  besides.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
flask  method  gives  more  correct  results  than  Hesse  tubes  for  outside 
air  when  there  is  any  aerial  disturbance. 

The  only  two  cases  in  which  there  was  any  discrepancy  for  inside 
air  were  Nos.  6  and  15.  Both  of  these  were  samples  of  school  air, 
and  it  was  noted  at  the  time  the  samples  were  taken  that  in  both 
cases  there  was  a  considerable  draught  through  the  rooms,  for  the 
day  being  warm,  the  windows  and  doors  were  all  open.  On  com- 
paring the  determinations  of  carbonic  acid  made  in  these  rooms  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  found  that  in  both  they  were  comparatively  very 
low,  viz.,  10*6  vols,  per  10,000  in  No.  6,  and  73  vols,  in  No.  15  ; 
whereas  average  school  air  in  Dundee  contains  about  19  vols,  of  car- 
bonic acid  per  10,000.  This  comparatively  low  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  can  only  be  accounted  ior  V^-j  t\i©  i«uct  tkat  there  must  bave  been 
a  draught  in  the  room  at  t\ie  t\tne  Wi©  fex^TOJi^TL\»  ^^t^  tca^^. 
JBxperiments  were  also  made  Vtl  ot^^^t  \«  ^i»c«t\a:va  \1  vck^  ts:v«^- 
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organisms  gained  entrance  to  the  flasks  irrespective  of  aspiration, 
corresponding  experiments  being  made  simultaneonslj  with  Hesse 
tnbes.  For  this  purpose  a  pair  of  flanks  and  a  pair  of  Hesse  tubes 
were  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  outside  air  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  but  without  aspirating  air  through  any  of  them.  The  exit  tube 
(which  in  an  ordinary  experiment  is  connected  with  the  aspirator)  of 
one  of  each  pair  of  flasks  and  tubes  was  stoppered,  and  the  exit  tube 
of  the  other  flask  and  tube  left  unstoppered.  The  entrance  to  each 
flask  and  tube  was  of  course  left  open.  The  total  number  of  colonies 
obtaiued  in  each  case  were  as  follows,  the  numbers  in  brackets  being 
the  number  of  moulds : — 


Table  V. 


No. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

State  of  ¥rind. 

Time 
of  ex- 
posure. 

iiesse  tubes. 

Flasks. 

Stoppered. 

Un- 
stoppered. 

Stoppered. 

Un- 
stoppered. 

Very  strong 

Ghentle • « 

ihour 

.  • 
2  [2] 
6  [5] 

8  [6] 

8[0] 

45  [2J 

23  ri] 

12  [6] 
12  [0] 
83  [1] 

• . 
0 
0 

•  ■ 

0 

0 

2[1] 
0 
0 

0 

1[0] 

ICO] 

Grentle 

Moderately  strong 

and  Tariable. . . . 
Bather  strong  and 

Tariable 

Bather  strong  and 

Tariable 

Thus  but  of  ten  flasks  exposed  to  the  air  for  half  to  one  hour, 
only  three  were  contaminated,  and  these  only  very  slightly,  and  on 
very  windy  days,  whereas  the  Hesse  tubes  were  considerably  contami- 
nated. It  is  thus  seen  that  the  flask  method,  unlike  the  Hesse  tube 
method,  is  practically  free  from  vitiation  by  aerial  disturbance. 

We  can  fully  confirm  Dr.  P.  Frankland's  statement  that  Hesse's 
method  gives  good  results  in  cases  where  the  air  is  still  and  free  from 
draughts,  as  in  most  inside  buildings  and  outside  on  calm  still  days, 
for  under  these  conditions  Hesse's  method  agrees  remarkably  well 
both  with  Frankland's  process  and  with  our  own ;  whereas  in  a  dis- 
turbed atmosphere,  as  in  outside  air  on  windy  days,  or  in  buildings 
where  a  strong  draught  prevails,  Hesse's  method  gives  results  which 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  obtained  either  by  Frankland's 
method  or  by  our  own. 

The  following  are  the  chief  advantages  of  the  new  method  : — 

( 1 .)  It  possesses^  in  common  with  Hea&e'a  ttiid^i:«^c^)^Ti^  ^  ^^x^^k^^^^rs^^ 
the  advBDtagee  of  a  solid  nutrient  Taediuin. 
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.    (2.)  It  gives  aconraie  resnltSy  as  shown  by  oomparatiye  testa. 

(3.)  There  is  no  risk  of  aerial  oontamination  either  dnring  tht 
preparation  of  the  flasks  previous  to  use,  or  snbseqoentlj  during  the 
growth  of  the  colonies. 

(4.)  It  is  very  much  cheaper  than  Hesse's  method,  for  a  flask  fitted 
ready  for  use  costs  only  about  I#.  ScL  (exclusive  of  jelly),  Yrh&n  a 
Hesse's  tube  costs  about  Si,  This  is  a  very  material  item  when  a 
large  number  of  experiments  are  to  be  made. 

(5.)  The  flasks  beiug  of  thin  glass  very  rarely  break  during  sterili- 
sation, whereas  this  is  a  serious  source  of  annoyance  and  expense 
in  the  case  of  Hesse's  tubes. 

(6.)  There  is  not  the  least  chance  of  leakage  during  sterilisation, 
as  sometimes  occurs  with  Hesse's  tubes,  for  in  the  latter  method  the 
india-rubber  caps  have  to  be  very  carefully  fitted  on,  since  with  the 
slightest  crease  in  the  iudia-rubber  the  tubes  are  sure  to  leak  dnring 
sterilisation,  with  consequent  loss  of  jelly,  which  entails  refitting  and 
refilling. 

(7.)  There  is  a  great  saving  in  jelly.  A  flask  needs  only  10  c.c,  or 
one-fiflh  the  quantity  required  by  a  Hesse  tube.  In  a  long  series  of 
experiments  the  cost  of  jelly  is  very  considerable,  both  in  the  expense 
of  the  materials  and  the  time  required  to  make  it. 

(8.)  In  common  with  Frankland's  proccHS  the  flask  method  is  free 
from  errors  arising  from  **  aerial  currents,"  which  are  sometimes  so 
serious  a  source  of  error  in  Hesse's  tubes  when  employed  for  deter- 
minations in  outside  air,  such  currents  being  apt  to  blow  micro- 
organisms into  a  Hesse  tube  over  and  above  those  contained  in  the 
volume  of  air  aspirated. 

(9.)  An  advantage  which  the  flask  method  possesses  over  Frank- 
land's  process  is  that  in  the  former  the  micro-organisms  pass  directly 
on  to  the  nutrient  jelly  in  the  flask,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  first 
entangled  in  the  glass-wool  filter,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
cultivating  medium,  when  they  are  disentangled  from  the  glass-wool 
by  agitation  with  the  jelly,  an  operation  which  would  seem  to  require 
considerable  care.  Again,  in  Frankland's  process  the  micro-organisms 
are  embedded  in  the  mass  of  the  jelly,  while  in  our  method  they  fall 
and  grow  directly  on  the  surface. 

(10.)  On  the  other  hand  Frankland's  method  possesses  two  import- 
ant advantages  ;  first,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  his  filter  tubes, 
they  admit  of  being  carried  from  place  to  place  without  inconvenience, 
whereas  flasks  and  Hesse  tubes  are  comparatively  bulky.  This  is  a 
great  point  when  a  large  number  of  determinations  are  to  be  made  at 
different  places  away  from  the  laboratory.  Second,  the  air  can  be 
aspirated  through  one  of  Frankland's  filters  about  four  times  as  fast 
as  through  a  Hesse's  tube,  wViic^  \a  ol  cioii«i.^«tviX^  %Aji%2DLt^  in  the 
case  of  determinations  in  onta^Aa  %m.  ^\w6tl6*fe^wA\.\^\to».>N«^^«^ 
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to  be  aspirated,  though  it  is  of  no  conseqnenoe  for  the  air  of  bnildings 
irhere  the  aspiration  of  only  one -half,  or  at  most  1  litre  of  air  is 
neoeasarj,  and  occnpies  less  than  two  minutes.  The  rate  of  aspiration 
we  have  employed  with  onr  own  method  has  heen  the  same  as  with 
Hesse  tahes,  yis.,  1  litre  in  three  minntes.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
however,  that  a  more  rapid  rate  might  he  adopted  without  affecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 


Addendum.    Received  April  22,  1888. 

The  foUowiug  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
whether  any  micro-organisms  pass  into  the  exit  tuhe  or  become 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  cork. 

A.  As  regards  the  Passage  of  Organisms  into  the  Exit  Tube, 

In  these  experiments,  the  flask  was  fitted  up  and  charged  with 
jelly  in  the  ordinary  manner,  except  that  a  little  jelly  was  also  placed 
in  the  hend  of  the  exit  tuhe.  The  whole  was  then  sterilised  as  usual, 
and,  during  the  subsequent  cooling,  the  flask  was  so  manipulated  that 
»  coating  erf  jelly  was  formed  over  the  inside  walls  of  the  exit  tuhe, 
keeping  clear,  however,  of  the  cotton* wool  plugs.  Half  a  litre  of  air 
was  then  drawn  through  each  flask  at  the  rate  of  1  litre  in  three 
ndnntes.  The  samples  were  collected  in  a  room  in  which  a  slight 
dust  had  been  raised  by  the  shaking  of  a  door-mat.  After  the  lapse  of 
eight  days,  the  namber  of  colonies  counted  in  each  flask  was  as 
follows.     In  no  case  were  any  colonies  found  in  the  exit  tuhe. 


1 

Per  i  litre  of  air. 

In  flaak. 

In  exit 
tube. 

Experiment  I 
Experiment  II   . . 
Expenment  111 . . 
Experiment  IV  . . 

About  300 
About  200 
About  250 
About  180 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Collected  just  after  raising 
of  dust. 

Collected  after  a  few  mi- 
nates'  interral. 

Collected  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes' interral. 

Collected  after  a  further  in- 
terval of  a  few  minutes. 

B.  As  regards  the  Attachment  of  Organisms  to  the  Under  Side  of  the 

Cork, 

The  flasks  were  charged  and  sterilised  m  ^e  ot^vbkc^  ^^  .,\s^ 
daring  cooling,  after  sterilisation,  the  Aaak  -wda  ho  TC^m^T^^V^^  %s^\x^ 
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allow  the  jelly  to  form  a  thin  coating  over  the  under  side  of  the  cork. 
Half  a  litre  of  air  was  then  drawn  throngh  each  flask  at  the  rate  of 
1  litre  in  three  minutes.  The  samples  were  collected  as  befioie, 
except  that  the  dust  raised  was  not  nearly  so  great.  After  nine  days, 
the  following  number  of  colonies  had  developed  on  the  jelly  in  the 
flasks,  but  not  a  single  one  was  observed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
cork: — 


1 

1 

Per  i  litre  of  air. 

1 

1 

1 
! 

Inflaak. 

On  cork. 

,           * 

Experiment  I 
Bzperiment  II  .. 

67 
28 

0 
0 

Collected  jim  after  laiaing  of 

dust. 
Collected  after  an  interral  of  a 

fevr  minutes. 

The  above  results  show,  therefore,  that,  with  an  aspiration  of 
1  litre  of  air  in  three  minutes,  all  the  organisms  are  deposited  on  the 
jelly  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  that  none  reach  the  cork  or  exit 
tube.  This  result  is  probably  due  not  only  to  the  action  of  gravity, 
but  also  to  the  initial  velocity,  with  which  the  organisms  leave  the 
mouth  of  the  entrance  tube  and  enter  the  flask,  being  such  as  to 
project  them  on  to  the  surface  of  the  jelly  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask, 
where  they  stick  and  have  not  the  chance  of  rising  again. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  FELLOWS  DECEASED. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  was  the  fifth  child  and  second  son  of 
Robert  Waring  Darwin  and  Snsannah  Wedgwood,  and  was  bom  on 
the  12th  Febrnarj,  1809,  at  Shrewsbury,  where  his  father  was  a 
physician  in  large  practice. 

Mrs.  Robert  Darwin  died  when  her  son  Charles  was  only  eight  years 
old,  and  he  hardly  remembered  her.  A  daughter  of  the  famous 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  created  a  new  branch  of  the  potter's  art,  and 
established  the  great  works  of  Etrnria,  could  hardly  fail  to  transmit 
important  mental  and  moral  qualities  to  her  children  ;  and  there  is  a 
fiolitary  record  of  her  direct  influence  in  the  story  told  by  a  school- 
fellow, who  remembers  Charles  Darwin  "  bringing  a  flower  to  school, 
and  saying  that  his  mother  had  taught  him  how,  by  looking  at  the 
inside  of  the  blossom,  the  name  of  the  plant  could  be  discovered." 
(I,p.28») 

The  theory  that  men  of  genius  derive  their  qualities  from  their 
mothers,  however,  can  hardly  derive  support  from  Charles  Darwin's 
case,  in  the  face  of  the  patent  influence  of  his  paternal  forefathers. 
Dr.  Darwin,  indeed,  though  a  man  of  marked  individuality  of  charac- 
ter, a  quick  and  acute  observer,  with  much  practical  sagacity,  is  said 
not  to  have  had  a  scientific  mind.  But  when  his  son  adds  that 
bis  father  *'  formed  a  theory  for  almost  everything  that  occurred  " 
(I,  p.  20),  he  indicates  a  highly  probable  source  for  that  inability  to 
retrain  from  forming  an  hypothesis  on  every  subject  which  he  con- 
fesses to  be  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  own  mind, 
some  pages  further  on  (I,  p.  103).  Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  again,  was  the 
third  son  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  also  a  physician  of  great  repute, 
who  shared  the  intimacy  of  Watt  and  Priestley,  and  was  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  *  Zoonomia,'  and  other  voluminous  poetical 
and  prose  works  which  had  a  great  vogue  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  celebrity  which  they  enjoyed  was  in  part 
due  to  the  attractive  style  (at  least  according  to  the  taste  of  that 
day)  in  which  the  author's  extensive,  though  not  very  profound, 
acquaintance  with  natural  phenomena  was  set  forth ;  but  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  probably,  to  the  boldness  of  the  speculative  views, 
always  ingenious  and  sometimes  fantastic,  in  which  he  indulged.  The 
conception  of  evolution  set  afoot  by  De  Maillet  and  others,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  not  only  found  a  vigorous  champion  in 

*  The  references  througfaoat  this  notioe  are  to  ihe  *  IA&  tsA  \i!K.\iBt%>  ^qs^^sn^  S>cl^ 
eoDtrmij  u  expre§§lj  stated, 
VOL.  XLIV.  Vk 
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Erasmus  Darwin  ;  bnt  lie  propounded  an  hjpotliesis  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  acquired  their 
characters,  which  is  identical  in  principle  with  that  Bnbseqnentlj 
rendered  famous  bj  Lamarck. 

That  Charles  Darwin's  chief  intellectual  inheritance  came  to  )iim 
from  the  paternal  side  then,  is  hardly  doubtful.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  was,  to  any  sensible  extent,  directly  influenced  hf 
his  grandfather's  biological  work.  He  tells  us  that  a  perusal  of 
the  '  Zoonomia '  in  early  life  produced  no  effect  upon  him,  although 
he  greatly  admired  it-^and  that  on  reading  it  again,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  he  was  much  disappointed,  *'the  proportion  of 
speculation  being  so  large  to  the  facte  giyen.'*  But  with  his  usual 
anxious  candour  be  adds,  "  Neyertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  hear* 
ing,  rather  early  in  life,  such  views  maintained  and  praised,  maj 
have  favoured  my  upholding  them,  in  a  different  form,  in  my '  Origin 
of  Species.' "  (I,  p.  38.)  Erasmus  Darwin  was  in  fact  an  anticipator 
of  Lamarck,  and  not  of  Charles  Darwin ;  there  is  no  trace  in  his 
works  of  the  conceptions  by  the  addition  of  which  his  grandson 
metamorphosed  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  living  things 
and  gave  it  a  new  foundation. 

Charles  Darwin's  childhood  and  youth  afforded  no  intimation  that 
he  would  be,  or  do,  anything  out  of  the  common  run.  In  fact,  the 
prognostications  of  the  educational  authorities  into  whose  hands  he 
first  fell,  were  most  distinctly  unfavourable ;  and  they  counted  the 
only  boy  of  original  genius  who  is  known  to  have  come  under  their 
hands  as  no  better  than  a  dunce.  The  history  of  the  educational 
experiments  to  which  Darwin  was  subjected  is  curious,  and  not  with- 
out a  moral  for  the  present  generation.  There  were  four  of  them, 
and  three  were  failures.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  materials  on 
which  the  pedagogic  powers  operated  were  other  than  good.  In  his 
boyhood,  Darwin  was  strong,  well-grown,  and  active,  taking  the  keen 
delight  in  field  sports  and  in  every  description  of  hard  physical 
exercise  which  is  natural  to  an  English  country -bred  lad ;  and,  in 
respect  of  things  of  the  mind,  he  was  neither  apathetic,  nor  idle,  nor 
one-sided.  The  *  Autobiogi*aphy '  tells  us  that  he  *'  had  much  zeal  for 
whatever  interested  "  him,  and  he  was  interested  in  many  and  very 
diverse  topics.  He  could  work  hard,  and  liked  a  complex  subject  better 
than  an  easy  one.  The  "  clear  geometrical  proofs  "  of  Euclid  delighted 
him.  His  interest  in  practical  chemistry,  carried  out  in  an  extem- 
porised laboratory,  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  assist  by  his  elder 
brother,  kept  him  late  at  work,  and  earned  him  the  nickname  of 
**  gas  "  among  his  schoolfellows.  And  there  could  have  been  no  in- 
sensibility  to  literature  m  oive  N^\io,  «k»  a  boy,  could  sit  for  hours 
reading  Shakespeare,  Mi\toti,&coVit,«LTv^'a^wiv\^\vcs5igc^>^-^  vAxa?c«..l 
Bome  of  the  Odes  of  Horace-,  ou^  ^\io, Ssi \^\«t  i^w%, ^Ti.\^^^^ S^^ 
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^  Be^e,"  when  only  one  book  oonld  be  earried  on  an  expedition, 
chose  a  Tolnme  of  Milton  for  his  companion. 

IndnBtary,  intellectual  interests,  the  capacity  for  taking  pleasure  in 
dednctiTe  reasoning,  in  observation,  in  experiment,  no  less  than  in 
the  highest  ^orks  of  imagination :  where  these  qualities  are  present 
any  rational  system  of  education  should  surely  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing of  them.  Unfortunately  for  Darwin,  the  Shrewsbury  Gram-- 
mar  School,  though  good  of  its  kind,  was  an  institution  of  a  type 
uniTeraally  prevalent  in  this  country  half  a  century  ago,  and  by  no 
means  extinct  at  the  present  day.  The  education  given  was  ''  strictly 
classical,"  "  especial  attention  "  being  "  paid  to  verse-making,"  while 
an  other  subjects,  except  a  little  ancient  geography  and  history,  were 
ignored.  Whether,  as  in  some  famous  English  schools  at  that  date 
and  much  later,  elementary  arithmetic  was  also  left  out  of  sight  does 
not  appear;  but  the  instruction  in  Euclid  which  gave  Charles  Darwin 
so  muefa  satisfaction  was  certainly  supplied  by  a  private  tutor.  That 
a  boy,  even  in  his  leisure  hours,  should  permit  himself  to  be  intei*ested 
in  any  bat  book-learning  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  little  better 
than  an  outrage  by  the  head  master,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to 
administer  a  public  rebuke  to  young  Darwin  for  wasting  his  time  on 
snch  a  contemptible  subject  as  chemistry.  English  composition  and 
Hteratnre,  modem  langpiages,  modem  history,  modem  geography, 
appear  to  have  been  considered  to.  be  as  despicable  as  chemistry. 

For  seven  long^  years,  Darwin  got  through  his  appointed  tasks ; 
construed  without  cribs,  learned  by  rote  whatever  was  demanded, 
and  concocted  his  verses  in  approved  schoolboy  fashion.  And  the 
result,  as  it  appeared  to  his  mature  judgment,  was  simply  negative. 
'*  The  school  as  a  means  of  education  to  me  was  simply  a  blank." 
(I,  p.  32.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraneous  chemical  exercises; 
which  the  head  master  treated  so  contumeliously,  are  gratefully 
spoken  of  as  the  **best  part"  of  his  education  while  at  school. 
Snch  is  the  judgement  of  the  scholar  on  the  school;  as  might  be 
expected,  it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  on  the 
scholar.  The  collective  intelligence  of  the  staff  of  Shrewsbury  School 
could  find  nothing  but  dull  mediocrity  in  Charles  Darwin.  The  mind 
that  found  satisfaction  in  knowledge,  but  very  little  in  mere  learning, 
that  could  appreciate  literature,  but  had  no  particular  aptitude  for 
grammatical  exercises,  appeared  to  the  *'  strictly  classical "  pedagogue 
to  be  no  mind  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Darwin's  school  education 
left  him  ignorant  of  almost  all  the  things  which  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  to  know,  and  untrained  in  all  the  things  it  would 
have'  been  useful  for  him  to  be  able  to  do,  in  after  life.  Drawing, 
practice  in  English  composition,  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
the  physical  sciences,  would  not  only  \iav©  \>ectk  m^mV^^  n^n^*^^ 
to  him  in  reference  to  his  future  career,  "but  ^wsMi  \va.N^  Vq.tc\sS^^^ 
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the  discipline  suited  to  his  faculties,  whatever  that  oaieer'niighi  te. 
And  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  espeoiallj  the  latter, 
would  have  remoyed  from  his  path  obstacles  which  he  never  follj 
oyercame. 

Thus,  starred  and  stunted  on  the  intellectual  side,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Charles  Darwin's  energies  were  directed  towards  athbtie 
amusements  and  sport,  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  his  kind  and 
sagacious  father  could  be  exasperated  into  telling  him  that  '*  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  shooting,  dogs,  and  rat-catching."  (I,  p.  82.)  It 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  even  the  wisest  of  Others  to  have  foreseen 
that  the  shooting  and  the  rat-catching,  as  training  in  the  ways  oC 
quick  observation  and  in  physical  endurance,  would  prove  more  valu- 
able than  the  construing  and  verse-making  to  his  son,  whose  attempt, 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  to  persuade  himself  "  that  shooting  was 
almost  an  intellectual  employment :  it  required  so  much  skill  to  judge 
where  to  find  most  game,  and  to  hunt  the  dogs  well "  (I,  p.  43),  was 
by  no  means  so  sophistical  as  he  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  admit. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Darwin  came  to  the  very  just  conclusion  that  his  son 
Charles  would  do  no  good  by  remaining  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and 
sent  him  to  join  his  elder  brother  Erasmus,  who  was  studying  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention  that  the  younger  son  should  also 
become  a  medical  practitioner.  Both  sons,  however,  were  well  aware 
that  their  inheritance  would  relieve  them  from  the  urgency  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  most  professional  men  have  to  face,  and 
they  seem  to  have  allowed  their  tastes,  rather  than  the  medical 
curriculum,  to  have  guided  their  studies.  Erasmus  Darwin  was 
debarred  by  constant  ill-health  from  seeking  the  public  distinction 
which  his  high  intelligence  and  extensive  knowledge  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  insured.  He  took  no  great  interest  in 
biological  subjects,  but  his  companionship  must  have  had  its  influence 
on  his  brother.  Still  more  was  exerted  by  friends  like  Coldstream  and 
Grant,  both  subsequently  well-known  zoologists  (and  the  latter  an 
enthusiastic  Lamarckian),  by  whom  Darwin  was  induced  to  interest 
himself  in  marine  zoology.  A  notice  of  the  ciliated  germs  of  Flustra, 
communicated  to  the  Plinian  Society  in  1826,  was  the  first  fruits  o^ 
Darwin*s  half  century  of  scientic  work.  Occasional  attendance  at  the 
Wernerian  Society  brought  him  into  relation  with  that  excellent 
ornithologist  the  elder  Macgillivray,  and  enabled  him  to  see  and 
hear  Audubon.  Moreover,  he  got  lessons  in  bird-stuffing  from  a 
negro,  who  had  accompanied  the  eccentric  traveller  Waterton  in  his 
wanderings,  before  settling  in  Edinburgh. 

No  doubt  Darwin  picked  up  a  g^reat  deal  of  valuable  knowledge 
during  his  two  years*  residence  vn  ^Qc\U&nd  *,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
next  to  none  of  it  came  tYironigVi  ^^  T^^goXvc  ^vos^^^  ^jJl  wsbdAmie 
edncation.      Indeed,  the  inftuenco  ol  ^i^  lE^^M^Ttt^  ^^\««kw^ 


appeara  to  baye  been  mainly  negative,  and  in  some  cases  deterrent; 
oreating  in  his  mind,  not  only  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  Taltie  of 
lectnres,  but  an  antipathy  to  the  subjects  which  had  been  the  occasion 
of  the  boredom  inflicted  npon  him  by  their  instrumentality.  With 
the  exception  of  Hope,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Darwin  found 
them  all  ''intolerably  dall."  Forty  years  afterwards  he  writes  of 
the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  that  they  were 
'ffearfol  to  remember."  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  made  his 
lectnreB  "  as  dull  as  he  was  himself,"  and  he  must  have  been  very  dull 
to  have  wrung  from  his  victim  the  sharpest  personal  remark  recorded 
as  his.  But  the  climax  seems  to  have  been  attained  by  the  Professor 
of  Oeology  and  Zoology,  whose  preelections  were  so  "  incredibly  dull " 
that  they  produced  in  their  hearer  the  somewhat  rash  determination 
Bever  '*  to  read  a  book  on  geology  or  in  any  way  to  study  the  science  " 
wo  long  as  he  lived.     (I,  p.  41.) 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  lectures  in  question  were 
eminently  quaiiiied  to  produce  the  impression  which  they  made  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Darwin*s  conclusion  that  his  time  was 
better  employed  in  reading  than  in  listening  to  such  lectures  was 
a  soond  one.  But  it  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  personal 
and  professorial  dulness  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  combined  with 
Darwin's  sensitiveness  to  the  disagreeable  concomitants  of  anatomical 
work,  drove  him  away  from  the  dissecting  room.  In  after  life,  he 
justly  recognised  that  this  was  an  '*  irremediable  evil "  in  reference  to 
the  pursuits  he  eventually  adopted ;  indeed,  it  is  marvellous  that  he 
succeeded  in  making  up  for  his  lack  of  anatomical  discipline,  so  far  as 
his  work  on  the  Cirripedes  shows  he  did.  And  the  neglect  of  anatomy 
had  the  f urUier  unfortunate  result  that  it  excluded  him  from  the  best 
opportunity  of  bringing  himself  into  direct  contact  with  the  facts  of 
nature  which  the  University  had  to  offer.  In  those  days,  almost  the 
only  practical  scientific  work  accessible  to  students  was  anatomical, 
and  the  only  laboratory  at  their  disposal  the  dissecting  room. 

We  may  now  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  partial 
evil  was  the  general  good.  Darwin  had  already  shown  an  aptitude 
for  practical  medicine  (I,  p.  37) ;  and  his  subsequent  career  proved 
that  he  had  the  making  of  an  excellent  anatomist.  Thus,  though  his 
horror  of  operations  would  probably  have  shut  him  off  from  surgery, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  (any  more  than  the  same  peculiarity 
prevented  his  father)  from  passing  successfully  through  the  medical 
cnrriculum  and  becoming,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  a  successful 
physician,  in  which  case  '  The  Origin  of  Species '  would  not  have  been 
written.  Darwin  has  jestingly  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  shape  of 
bis  nose  (to  which  Captain  Fitzroy  objected),  nearly  prevented  his 
embarkBtion  in  the  "  Beagle ' ;  it  may  be  tbaA*  \i\i!^^^Ti%\\I\N^ii^».'i^^VSh^sb^ 
organ  aeoured  him  for  science. 


.  At  the  end  of  two  years'  residence  in  EdihbnTgh,  it  hardly  needid 
Dr.  Darwin's  sagacity  to  conclude  that  a  young  man,  who  ^pnnd 
nothing  but  dnhiess  in  professorial  lacubratioDfly  ooold  not  biing 
himself  to  endure  a  dissecting  room,  fled  from  operations,  and  did 
not  need  a  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  wae  hardly  likdj 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  student  of  medicine*  He  th«retoe 
made  a  new  suggestion,  proposing  that  his  son  should  enter  aa 
English  University  and  qualify  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
Charles  Darwin  found  the  proposal  agreeable,  none  the  lass,  probably, 
that  a  good  deal  of  natural  history  and  a  little  shooting  were  by  no 
means  held,  at  that  time,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  conacientioiiB 
perlormance  of  the  duties  of  a  country  clergyman.  Bnt  it  is  char- 
acteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  asked  time  for  consideration,  in  order 
that  he  might  satisfy  himself  that  he  could  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  with  a  clear  conscience.  However,  the  study  of  "  Pearaon  on 
the  Creeds"  and  a  few  other  books  of  divinity  soon  assured  him 
that  his  religious  opinions  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ou  the  score  of 
orthodoxy^  and  he  acceded  to  his  father's  proposition. 

The  English  UniversLty  selected  was  Cambridge ;  but  an  unexpected 
obstacle  arose  from  the  fact  that,  within  the  two  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  young  man  who  had  enjoyed  seven  years  of  the 
benefit  of  a  strictly  classical  education  had  left  school,  he  had  forgotten 
almost  everything  he  had  learned  there,  ^^  even  to  some  few  of  the  Greek 
letters."  (I,  p.  46.)  Three  months  with  a  tutor,  however,  brought  him 
back  to  the  point  of  translating  Homer  and  the  Greek  Testament 
'^  with  moderate  facility,"  and  Charles  Darwin  commenced  the  third 
edacational  experiment  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  and  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  Christ's  College  in  October  1827.  So  iAV  as  the  direct 
results  of  the  academic  training  thus  received  are  concerned,  the  English 
University  was  not  more  successful  than  the  Scottish.  "  During  the 
three  years  which  I  spent  at  Cambridge  my  time  was  wasted,  as  far  as 
the  academical  studies  were  concerned,  as  completely  as  at  Edinburgh 
and  as  at  school."  (I,  p.  46.)  And  yet,  as  before,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  this  negative  result  cannot  be  put  down  to  any  native 
defect  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  Idle  and  dull  young  men,  or  even 
young  men  who  being  neither  idle  nor  dull,  are  incapable  of  caring  for 
anything  but  some  hobby,  do  not  devote  themselves  to  the  thorough 
study  of  Paley's  *  Moral  Philosophy,*  and  *  Evidences  of  Christianity'; 
nor  are  their  reminiscences  of  this  particular  portion  of  their  studies 
expressed  in  terms  such  as  the  following :  '*  The  logic  of  this  book 
[the  *  Evidences  *]  and,  as  I  may  add,  of  his  '  Natural  Theology  *  gave 
mc  as  much  delight  as  did  Euclid."     (I,  p.  47.) 

The  collector's  instinct,  Btrong  in  Darwin  from  his  childhood,  as  is 
uaually  the  case  in  great  naturaWaXA^  Wmi^^  \\aKj^  vcl  >(Xjka  ^vc^^^iou  of 
Insects  during  his  reaidence  at  Cwn^oxY^^-    ^^3QSi^^^A^V^>a8«^ 
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damped  by  the  moral  aomples  of  a  sister,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
catching  and  killing  insects  for  the  mere  sake  of  possessing  them, 
bat  now  tit  broke  oat  afresh,  and  Darwin  became  an  enthusiastic 
beetle  coUeotor.  Oddly  enough  he  took  no  scientific  interest  in 
beetles,  not  even  troubling  himself  to  make  out  their  names;  his 
delight  lay  in  the  capture  of  a  species  which  turned  out  to  be  rare  or 
new,  and  still  more  in  finding  his  name,  as  captor,  recorded  in  print. 
Eridently,  this  beetle-hunting  hobby  had  little  to  do  with  science, 
bat  was  mainly  a  new  phase  of  the  old  and  undiminished  love 
of  sport.  In  the  intervals  of  beetle- catching,  when  shooting  and  htint- 
izig  were  not  to  be  hafd,  riding  across  country  answered  the  purpose. 
These  tastes  naturally  threw  the  young  undergraduate  among  a  set  of 
men  who  prefered  hard  riding  to  hard  reading,  and  wasted  the  mid- 
night oil  apon  other  pursuits  than  that  of  academic  distinction. 
A  superficial  observer  might  have  had  some  grounds  to  fear  that 
Dr.  Darwin's  wrathful  prognosis  might  yet  be  verified.  But  if  the 
eminently  social  tendencies  of  a  vigorous  and  genial  nature  sought  an 
outlet  among  a  set  of  jovial  sporting  friends,  there  were  other  and  no 
leas  strong  proclivities  which  brought  him  into  relation  with  associates 
of  a  very  dlfiEerent  stamp. 

Though  almost  without  ear  and  with  a  very  defective  memory  for 
masio,  Darwin  was  so  strongly  and  pleasurably  afEected  bj  it  that  he 
became  a  member  of  a  musical  society ;  and  an  equal  lack  of  natural 
capacity  for  drawing  did  not  prevent  him  from  studying  good  works 
of  art  with  much  care. 

An  acquaintance  with  even  the  rudiments  of  physical  science  was  no 
part  of  the  requirements  for  the  ordinary  Cambridge  degree.  But 
there  were  professors  both  of  Geology  and  of  Botany  whose  lectures 
were  accessible  to  those  who  chose  to  attend  them.  The  occupants  of 
these  chairs,  in  Darwin's  time,  were  eminent  men  and  also  admirable 
lecturers  in  their  widely  different  styles.  The  horror  of  geological 
lectures  which  Darwin  had  acquired  at  Edinburgh,  unfortunately 
prevented  him  from  going  within  reach  of  the  fervid  eloquence  of 
Sedgwick ;  but  he  attended  the  botanical  course,  and  though  he  paid 
no  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  he  took  great  delight  in  the 
country  excursions,  which  Henslow  so  well  knew  how  to  make 
both  pleasant  and  instructive.  The  Botanical  Professor  was,  in 
fact,  a  man  of  rare  character  and  singularly  extensive  acquirements 
in  all  branches  of  natural  history.  It  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
place  his  stores  of  .knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  men  who 
gathered  about  him,  and  who  found  in  him,  not  merely  an  encyclo- 
pedic  teacher  but  a  wise  counseller,  and,  in  case  of  worthiness,  a  warm 
friend.  Darwin's  acquaintance  with  him  soon  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship which  was  terminated  only  by  Henslow'^  deoith  in.  I8Ql^^h.^\s^ 
hitf  qaondam  pupil  gave  touching  expresaiou  \a  \iA  «&ca^  ^  ^^CtA^V^ 
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owed  to  one  whom  he  calls  (in  one  of  hk  leiiera)  his  "  dear  M 
master  in  Natural  History."  (II,  p.  217.)  It  was  hj  Henskyw*! 
advice  that  Darwin  was  led  to  hreak  the  vow  he  had  i^steied 
against  making  an  acquaintance  with  geology;  and  it  ¥ra8  through 
Henslow's  good  offices  with  Sedgwick  that  he  obtained  the  oppor* 
tunitj  of  accompanying  the  Geological  Professor  on  one  of  his 
excnrsions  in  Wales.  He  then  received  a  certain  amonnt  of  practical 
instruction  in  Geology,  the  valne  of  which  he  subsequently  warmly 
acknowledged.  (I,  p.  237.)  In  another  direction,  Henslow  did  him 
an  immense,  though  not  altogether  intentional  service,  by  recom- 
mending him  to  buy  and  study  the  recently  published  first  volume  of 
Lyell's  '  Principles.'  As  an  orthodox  geologist  of  the  then  dominant 
catastrophic  school,  Henslow  accompanied  his  recommendation  with 
the  admonition  on  no  account  to  adopt  Lyell's  general  views.  Bnttbe 
warning  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
Darwin's  gpreatest  work  is  the  outcome  of  the  unflinching  application 
to  Biology  of  the  leading  idea  and  the  method  applied  in  the  *  Prin« 
ciples '  to  Geology.*  Finally,  it  was  through  Henslow,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  that  Darwin  was  o£fered  the  appointment  to  the  ^^  Beagle  " 
as  naturalist. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Darwin's  residence  at  Cambridge  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  Church,  though  the  plan  was  never  formally 
renounced,  seems  to  have  grown  very  shadowy.  Humboldt's 
•  Personal  Narrative,'  and  Herschel's  *  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy,'  fell  in  his  way  and  revealed  to  him  his  real 
vocation.  The  impression  made  by  the  former  work  was  very  strong. 
'*My  whole  course  of  life,"  says  Darwin  in  sending  a  message  to 
Humboldt,  ''is  due  to  having  read  and  re-read,  as  a  youth,  his 
personal  narrative."  (I,  p.  336.)  The  description  of  Teneriffe 
inspired  Darwin  with  such  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  island,  that 
he  took  some  steps  towards  going  there — inquiring  about  ships,  and 
so  on. 

But,  while  this  project  was  fermenting,  Henslow,  who  had  been 
asked  to  recommend  a  naturalist  for  Captain  Fitsroy's  projected  ex- 
pedition, at  once  thoaght  of  his  pupil.  In  his  letter  of  the  24th  Aufrust, 
1831,  he  says :  "  I  have  stated  that  I  consider  you  to  be  the  best 
qualified  person  I  know  of  who  is  likely  to  undertake  such  a  situation. 
1  state  this — not  on  the  supposition  of  your  being  a ^nis^ci  naturalist, 
but  as  amply  qualified  for  collecting,  observing,  and  noting  anything 
worthy  to  be  noted  in  Natural  History     ....     The  voyage  is  to 

•  "  After  my  return  to  Engl&nd  it  appeared  to  me  that  by  following  the  example 

of  Lyell  in  Geology,  and  by  collecting  all  facta  which  bore  in  any  way  on  the  yaria- 

lioD  of  animals  and  plants  under  dome«VACA\.\oTi  «xvd  xvatnre^  some  light  might  perhaps 

be  thrown  on  the  whole  Bubiect  ^oi  tVe  oT\%m  ol  fs^wsve^^^    v;\^^.^&^  ^Lwt  ilM 

the  dedication  of  the  second  edition  ol  Viie  '  Joutm^qS.  ^'^^toswiMx: 


i  two  years,  and  if  yon  take  plenty  of  books  with  yoo,  anytliingf 
L  please  may  be  done."  (I,  p.  193.)  The  state  of  the  case  oonld  not 
'6  been  better  pnt.  Assaredly  the  joung  natoralist's  theoretical 
I  practical  scientific  training  had  gone  no  further  than  might 
ice  for  the  outfit  of  an  intelligent  collector  and  notetaker.  He 
I  fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  his  ambition  hardly  rose  above 
hope  that  he  should  bring  back  materials  for  the  scientific 
ons"  at  home  of  sufficient  excellence  to  prevent  them  from 
oing  and  rending  him.     (I,  p.  248.) 

)ut  a  fourth  educational  experiment  was  to  be  tried.  This  time 
hire  took  him  in  hand  herself  and  showed  him  the  way  by  which, 
jozTOw  Henslow's  prophetic  phrase,  *'  anything  he  pleased  might 
ione." 

?he  conditions  of  life  presented  by  a  ship-of-war  of  only  242  tons 
then^  would  not,  primd  faciei  appear  to  be  so  favourable  tointellec- 
1  development  as  those  offered  by  the  cloistered  retirement  of 
rist's  GoUege.  Darwin  had  not  even  a  cabin  to  himself ;  while,  in 
lition  to  the  hindrances  and  interruptions  incidental  to  sea-life, 
ich  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
m,  sea-sickness  came  on  whenever  the  little  ship  was  '*  lively";  and, 
sidering  the  circumstances  of  the  cruise,  that  must  have  been  her 
mal  state.  Nevertheless,  Darwin  found  on  board  the  "  Beagle  " 
t  which  neither  the  pedagogues  of  Shrewsbury,  nor  the  profes- 
late  of  Edinburgh,  nor  the  tutors  of  Cambridge  had  managed  to 
e  him.  "  I  have  always  felt  that  I  owe  to  the  voyage  the  first  real 
ining  or  education  of  my  mind  (I,  p.  61)  ;"  and  in  a  letter,  written 
he  was  leaving  England,  he  calls  the  voyage  on  which  he  was 
rting,  with  just  insight,  his  "  second  life."  (I,  p.  214.)  Happily 
Darwin's  education,  the  school-time  of  the  "  Beagle "  lasted  five 
rs  instead  of  two ;  and  the  countries  which  the  ship  visited  were 
a^larly  well  fitted  to  provide  him  with  object-lessons  on  the  natnre 
things  of  the  greatest  value. 

Vhile  at  sea,  he  diligently  collected,  studied,  and  made  copious 
es  upon  the  surface  Fauna.  But  with  no  previous  training  in 
lection,  hardly  any  power  of  drawing,  and  next  to  no  knowledge 
comparative  anatomy,  his  occupation  with  work  of  this  kind — 
withstanding  all  his  zeal  and  industry — resulted,  for  the  most  part, 
a  vast  accumulation  of  useless  manuscript.  Some  acquaintance 
h  the  marine  Crustacea,  observations  on  Planarim  and  on  the 
quitous  Sagitta^  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  results  of  a  great 
3unt  of  labour  in  this  direction. 

t  was  otherwise  with  the  terrestrial  phenomena  which  came  under 
voyager's  notice :  and  Geology  very  soon  took  her  revenge  for  tbe 
m  which  the  mnch-bored  Edinburgh  8iuAerat\ittdL'^\»^^Q::^ffsiiV^ 
100  W00k8  Biter  leaving  England  the  a\n.^  Vm.^QdL  V^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 


firsfc  time  at  St.  Jago,  in  the  Gape  de  Yerd'  Tdanda,  and  Danrio 
found  his  attention  vividly  engaged  by  the  volcanic  phsnomena  and 
the  signs  of  upheaval  which  the  island  presented.     Hie  geologkal 
studies  had  already  indicated  the  direction  in  which  a  gretA  dsil 
might  be  done,  beyond  collecting ;  and  it  was  while  sitting  beneail 
a  low  lava  olifi  on  the  shore  of  this  island,  that  a  sense  of  his  rail 
capability  first  dawned  upon  Darwin,  and  prompted  the  ambitioB 
to  write  a  book  on  the  geology  of  the  varions  ooontries  visited. 
(I,   p.   66,)     Even  at  this  early  date,  Darwin  mnst  have  thongbt 
much  on  geological  topics,  for  he  was  already  oonvinoed  of  the 
i^nperiority  of  Lyell's  views  to  those  entertained  by  the  oataste- 
phists*;    and  his  subsequent,  study   of    the  tertiary  deposits  and 
of  the  terraced  gravel  beds  of  South  America  was  eminently  fitted 
to  strengthen  that  conviction.      The  letters  from  South  Americi 
contain  little  reference  to  any  scientific  topic  except  geology ;  aad 
even  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs  was  prompted  by  the 
evidence  of  extensive  and  gradual  changes  of  le?el  afforded  by  the 
geology  of  South  America;  ''No  other  work   of    mine,"   he  says, 
''  was  began  in  so  deductive  a  spirit  as  this ;  for  the  whole  theory  was 
thought  out  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  before  I  had  seen 
a  true  coral  reef.     I  had,  therefore,  only  to  verify  and  extend  mj 
views  by  a  careful  examination  of  living  reefs."    (I,  p.  70.)    In  183&, 
when  starting  from  Lima   for  the  Cralapagos,  he   recommends  his 
friend,  W.  D.  Fox,  to  take  up  geology : — "  there  is  so  much  larger  a 
field  for  thought  than  in  the  other  branches  of  Natural  History.    I 
am  become  a  zealous  disciple  of  Mr.  Lyell's  views,  as  made  known  in 
his  admirable  book.     Geologising  in  South  America,  I  am  tempted  to 
carry  parts  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  he  does.     Geology  is  a 
capital  science  to  begin  with,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  a  little  read* 
ing,  thinking,  and  hammering."    (I,  p.  263.)     The  truth  of  the  last 
statement,  when  it  was  written,  is  a  curious  mark  of  the  subsequent 
progress  of  geology.     Even  so  late  as  1836,  Darwin  speaks  of  being 
"  much  more  inclined  for  geology  than  the  other  branches  of  Natural 
History."     (I,  p.  275.) 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  however,  a  little  doubt  is 
expressed  whether  zoological  studies  might  not,  after  all,  have  been 
mora  profitable;  and  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Autobiography 
enables  us  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  hesitation. 

*'  During  the  voyage  of  the  '  Beagle  '  I  had  been  deeply  impressed 

*  "  I  had  brought  with  me  the  first  Tolume  of  Ljell's  '  Principles  of  Qeolo^/ 
which  I  studied  attontiTclj  ;  and  the  book  was  of  the  highest  service  to  me  in  manr 
ways.  The  very  first  place  which  I  examined,  namely,  St.  Jago  in  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  showed  me  cVeorV'y  t\\e  -woTvdkfird-NjX.  %>a.'^«\OTity  of  Lyell's  manner  of 

treating  aeolopy,  compared  w\t\x\.\«fc  ol  %.Ti^  oJOwa  vlV^a$st^>Mi^^«t\^^\aA-«^A 

me  or  ever  afterward*  r«ad,"     (1»  i?.  ^^'"^ 


r  diflcorermg  in  the  Pampean  formiiiion  great  foaail  animals  covered 
ith  armour  like  tJbat  on  the  existing  armadillos ;  secondly,  by  the 
anner  in  which  closely-allied  animals  replace  one  another  in  pro- 
leding  sonthwarda  over  the  continent ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  South 
merican  character  of  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Oalapagos 
rchipelago,  and,  more  especially,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  differ 
ightly  on  each  island  of  the  groap :  some  of  the  islands  appearing 

>  be  yery  ancient  in  a  geological  sense. 

**  It  was  evident  that  such  facts  as  these,  as  well  &b  many  others, 
>nld  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  species  gradually 
90ome  modified ;  and  the  subject  haunted  me.  But  it  was  equally 
rident  that  neither  the  action  of  the  surrounding  conditions,  nor  the 
ill  of  the  organisms  (especially  in  the  case  of  plants)  could  account 
IT  the  innumerable  cases  in  which  organisms  of  every  kind  are  beau- 
£nDj  adapted  to  their  habits  of  life ;  for  instance,  a  woodpecker  or 
tree-frog  to  climb  trees,  or  a  seed  for  dispersal  by  hooks  or  plumes. 
had  always  been  much  struck  by  such  adaptations,  and  until  theso 
Told  be  explained  it  seemed  to  me  almost  useless  to  endeavour  to 
rove  by  indirect  evidence  that  species  have  been  modified."  (I, 
.82.) 

The  facts  to  which  reference  is  here  made  were,  without  doubt, 
oiinently  fitted  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  philosophical  thinker ; 
at  until  the  relations  of  the  existing  with  the  extinct  species  and  of 
le  species  of  the  different  geographical  areas  with  one  another  were 
etermined  with  some  exactness,  they  afforded  but  an  unsafe  founda- 
on  for  speculation.  It  was  not  possible  that  this  determination 
[lonld  have  been  effected  before  the  return  of  the  *^  Beagle "  to 
Ingland ;  and  thus  the  date  which  Darwin  (writing  in  1837)  assigns 

>  the  dawn  of  the  new  light  which  was  rising  in  his  mind  becomes 
itelligible.* 

"  In  July  opened  first  note-book  on  Transmutation  of  Species.  Had 
een  greatly  struck  from  about  the  month  of  previous  March  on 
baracter  of  South  American  fossils  and  species  on  Qalapagos 
jTchipelago.  These  facts  (especially  latter)  origin  of  all  my  views." 
[,  p.  276.) 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Darwin  for  the  knowledge  of  a  letter  addressed  by  his 
ither  to  Dr.  Otto  Zaeharias  in  1877,  which  contains  the  following  paragraph,  oon- 
nnatorj  of  the  Tiew  expressed  aboTe :  "  Wbea  I  was  on  board  the  '  Beagle,'  I 
slieTcd  in  the  permanence  of  species,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  yaguo  doubts 
x»8ionallj  flitted  across  my  mind.  On  mj  return  home  in  the  autumn  of  1836 
immediately  began  to  prepare  mj  journal  for  publication,  and  then  saw  bow  manj 
icte  indicated  the  common  descent  of  speciee,  so  that  in  July,  1887»  I  opened  a 
ote-book  to  record  any  facts  which  might  bear  on  the  question.  Bui  I  did  not 
eoome  oony'moed  tbat  »peciM  were  mutable  untVL  1  Vihiuik.  Vko  ox  ^()dx«a  ^^^Ait^Xail 
tpted," 


From  March,  1887,  then,  Darwin,  not  witiioiit  many  mi^TingB  aul 
flactaaiions  of  opinion,  inclined  towards  tranamntation  as  a  pro- 
visional hypothesis.  Three  months  afterwards  he  is  hard  atworit 
coUecting  facts  for  the  porpose  of  testing  the  hypothesis ;  and  an  almoit 
apologetic  passage  in  a  letter  to  Lyell  shows  tiiat,  already,  the  attitc- 
tions  of  hiology  are  beginning  to  predominate  orer  those  of  geology. 

*'  I  have  lately  been  sadly  tempted  to  be  idle* — ^that  is,  as  ikr  si 
pnre  G^logy  is  concerned — ^by  the  delightful  nnmber  of  new  Tiewi 
which  have  been  coming  in  thickly  and  steadily— on  the  classificatiao 
and  affinities  and  instincts  of  animals— ^bearing  on  the  question  of 
species.  Note-book  after  note-book  has  been  filled  with  facts  which 
begin  to  group  themselves  clearly  under  sub-laws."    (I,  p.  298.) 

The  problem  which  was  to  be  Darwin's  chief  subject  of  oocupatioB 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  thus  presented  itself,  at  first,  mainly  under  its 
distributional  aspect.  Why  do  species  present  certain  relations  in 
space  and  in  time  P  Why  are  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Archipelago  so  like  those  of  South  America  and  yet  different 
from  them  P  Why  are  those  of  the  several  islets  more  or  less  dif* 
ferent  from  one  another  P  Why  are  the  animals  of  the  latest  geolo- 
gical epoch  in  South  America  similar  in  fades  to  those  which  exist  in 
the  same  region  at  the  present  day,  and  yet  specifically  or  generi- 
cally  different  P 

The  reply  to  these  questions,  which  was  almost  universally  received 
fifty  years  ago,  was  that  animals  and  plants  were  created  such  as  they 
are;  and  that  their  present  distribution,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  terrestrial 
organisms  are  concerned,  has  been  effected  by  the  migration  of  their 
ancestors  from  the  region  in  which  the  ark  stranded  after  the  subsi- 
doQce  of  the  deluge.  It  is  true  that  the  geologists  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  a  good  many  tolerably  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
diluvial  part  of  this  hypothesis,  no  less  than  to  the  supposition  that 
the  work  of  creation  had  occupied  only  a  brief  space  of  time.  But 
even  those,  such  as  Lyell,  who  most  strenuously  argued  in  favour  of 
the  sufficiency  of  natural  causes  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  inorganic  world,  held  stoutly  by  the  hypothesis  of  creation  in 
the  case  of  those  of  the  world  of  life. 

For  persons  who  were  unable  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  fashionable 
doctrine,  there  remained  only  two  alternatives — ^the  hypothesis  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  that  of  descent  with  modification.  The 
former  was  simply  the  creative  hypothesis  with  the  creator  left  out ; 
the  latter  had  already  been  propounded  by  De  Maillet  and  Erasmus 
Darwin,    among    others,   and,   later,   systematically   expounded  by 

•  Bftrwin  generallj  r«e«  tbe  word  "  idle  "  in  a  peculiar  tense.    lie  meanf  by  it 
working  hard  at  somothVng  \ie  WWe^'^Veiv  Vv^  w3L%Vvt  to  be  oocnpied  with  a  lew  attrw- 
tire  rabjeot.    Though  it  »o\n\da  paawAoikal^VJas^  S*  ^  ^j^  ^'i*^  \«i\sfe  v»aA.  vBL€a.TOiir 
of  tluB  view  of  pleasant  work. 


Lamarck.  Bat  in  the  ejes  of  the  naturalist  of  the  "  Beagle  "  (and, 
probably,  in  those  of  most  sober  thinkers),  the  advocates  of  trans- 
mutation had  done  the  doctrine  they  expounded  more  harm  than 
good. 

Darwin's  opinion  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  'Zoonomia'  has 
already  been  mentioned.  His  verdict  on  Lamarck  is  given  in  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Lyell  (March,  1863)  : — 

"Lastly,  yon  refer  repeatedly  to  my  view  as  a  modification  of 
lAmarck's  doctrine  of  development  and  progression.  If  this  is  your 
deliberate  opinion  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  bat  it  does  not  seem  so 
to  me.  Plato,  Buffon,  my  grandfather,  before  Lamarck  and  others, 
piTopoanded  the  obvious  view  that  if  species  were  not  created  separately 
they  must  have  descended  from  other  species,  and  I  can  see  nothing 
else  in  common  between  the  '  Origin '  and  Lamarck.  I  believe  this 
-way  of  patting  the  case  is  very  injarious  to  its  acceptance,  as  it 
implies  neoessary  progression,  and  closely  connects  Wallace's  and  my 
views  with  what  I  consider,  after  two  deliberate  readings,  as  a  wretched 
book,  and  one  from  which  (I  well  remember  to  my  surprise)  I  gained 
nothing." 

*'  Bat,"  adds  Darwin  with  a  little  toach  of  banter,  *'  I  know  yon 
rank  it  higher,  which  is  curioas,  as  it  did  not  in  the  least  shake  your 
belief."  (Ill,  p.  14;  see  also  p.  16,  *'to  me  it  was  an  absolutely 
useless  book.") 

'  Unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  theory  of  the  process  of  descent  with 
modification  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  Darwin  proceeded  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  own  views  independently ;  and  he  naturally 
turned,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  only  certainly  known  examples  of 
descent  with  modification,  namely,  those  which  are  presented  by 
domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  these  cases  with  a  thoroughness  to  which  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors even  remotely  approximated;  and  he  very  soon  had  his  reward 
in  the  discovery  *'  that  selection  was  the  keystone  of  man's  success  in 
making  useful  races  of  animals  and  plants."     (I,  p.  83.) 

This  was  the  first  step  in  Darwin's  progpress,  though  its  immediate 
xoBult  was  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  a  great  difficulty.  "  But  how 
■election  could  be  applied  to  organisms  living  in  a  state  of  nature 
remained  for  some  time  a  mystery  to  me."     (I,  p.  83.) 

The  key  to  this  mystery  was  furnished  by  the  accidental  perusal  of 
the  famous  essay  of  Malthus  '  On  Population  '  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 
The  necessary  result  of  unrestricted  multiplication  is  competition  for 
the  means  of  existence.  The  success  of  one  competitor  involves*  the 
failure  of  the  rest,  that  is,  their  extinction ;  and  this  ''  selection  "  is 
dependent  on  the  better  adaptation  of  the  successful  competitor  to 
the  conditions  of  the  competition.  Variation  occwt«  \]jA<st  w'^^.xa^^^ 
tbsB   uoder  artifioiali  conditiona.     \JnTedtnfi>V«^  tscq^^'^^^a^^'^ 


implies  the  oompetiticm  of  ▼arieties  and  the  Bdeotion  of  those  whi^ 
are  relatively  best  adapted  to  the  conditionB. 

Neither  ErasmoB  Darwin,  nor  Lamarck,  had  any  inkling  of  tin 
possibility  of  this  process  of  "  natural  selection  " ;  and  though  it  bad 
been  foreshadowed  by  Welk  in  1813,  and  more  fally  Btated  by 
Matthew  in  1831,  the  speculations  of  the  latter  writer  remained 
nnknown  to  naturalists  nntil  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Origin  of 
Species.' 

Darwin  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  selection  of  fiivonrable  Tsris- 
tions  by  natural  causes,  which  thus  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  not 
merely  a  probable  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  diverse  species  of  living 
forms,  but  that  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  adaptation,  whicli 
previous  speculations  had  utterly  failed  to  give.  The  process  of 
natural  selection  is,  in  fact,  dependent  on  adaptation — ^it  is  all  one, 
whether  one  says  that  the  competitor  which  survives  is  the  ''  fittest  ** 
or  the  *'^  best  adapted."  And  it  waa  a  perfectly  &ir  deduction  that 
even  the  most  complicated  adaptations  might  result  from  the  sum- 
mation of  a  long  series  of  simple  favourable  variations. 

Darw'in  notes  as  a  serious  defect  in  the  first  sketch  of  his  theory 
that  he  had  omitted  to  consider  one  very  important  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  did  not  occur  to  him  till  some  time  afterwards. 
'^  This  problem  is  the  tendency  in  organic  beings  descended  from  the 

same  stock  to  diverge  in  character  as  they  become  modified 

The  solution,  as  I  believe,  is  that  the  modified  offspring  of  all'  domi- 
nant and  increasing  forms  tend  to  become  adapted  to  many  and  highly 
diversified  places  in  the  economy  of  nature.**     (I,  p.  84.) 

It  is  curious  that  so  much  importauce  should  be  attached  to  this 
supplementary  idea.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  by  natural  selection  necessarily  involves  the  divergence  of 
the  forms  selected.  An  individual  which  varies,  ipso  fado  diverges 
from  the  type  of  itB  species ;  and  its  progeny,  in  which  the  variation 
becomes  intensified  by  selection,  must  diverge  still  more,  not  only  from 
the  parent  stock,  but  from  any  other  race  of  that  stock  starting 
from  a  variation  of  a  different  character.  The  selective  process 
could  not  take  place  unless  the  selected  variety  was  either  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  than  the  original  stock,  or  adapted  to  other 
conditions  than  the  original  stock.  In  the  first  caae,  the  original  stock 
would  be  sooner  or  later  extirpated ;  in  the  second,  the  type,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  original  stock  and  the  variety,  would  occupy  more 
diversified  stations  than  it  did  before. 

The  theory,   essentially  such  as  it  was  published  fourteen  years 

later,  was  written  out  in  1844,  and  Darwin  was  so  fully  convinced  of 

the  importance  of  his  work,  as  it  then  stood,  that  he  made  special 

arz-angements  for  its  pnbWcaWoiv  va  ca»fik  ^V  V\^  ^^»i^.    But  it  is  a 

singular  example  oi  reticent  ioT\\\.Tiii^ A^^^^ ^^^^^S^  ^^^  "^^  ^«^k^ 


XV 

firarteen  jean  the  subject  never  left  his  mind,  and  dnring  the  latter 
half  of  that  period  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  amassing  facts  bear* 
ing  upon  it  from  wide  reading,  a  colossal  correspondence,  and  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  only  two  or  three  friends  were  cognisant  of  his 
views.  To  the  outside  world  he  seemed  to  have  his  hands  quite 
snffioiently  full  of  other  matters.  In  1844,  he  published  his  observa* 
tions  on  the  volcanic  islands  visited  during  the  voyage  of  the  ^*  Beagle." 
In  1845,  a  largely  remodelled  edition  of  his  *  Journal  *  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  immediately  won,  as  it  has  ever  since  held,  the  favour  of 
both  the  scientific  and  the  unscientific  public.  In  1846,  the  *  Geolo- 
gical Observations  in  South  America '  came  out,  and  this  book  was  no 
sooner  finished  than  Darwin  set  to  work  upon  the  Cirripedes.  He 
was  led  to  undertake  this  long  and  heavy  task,  partly  by  his  desire  to 
make  out  the  relations  of  a  very  anomalous  form  which  he  had  dis- 
covered on  ike  coast  of  Chili;  and,  partly,  by  a  sense  of  "pre- 
sumption in  accumulating  facts  and  speculating  on  the  subject  of 
variation  without,  having  worked  out  my  due  share  of  species."  (II, 
p.  31.)  The  eight  or  nine  years  of  labour,  which  resulted  in  a  mono- 
graph of  first-rate  importance  in  systematic  soology  (to  say  nothing 
of  snch  novel  points  as  the  discovery  of  complemental  males),  left 
Darwin  no  room  to  reproach  himself  on  this  score,  and  few  will 
share  his  *'  doubt  whether  the  work  was  worth  the  consumption  of  so 
much  time."    (I,  p.  82.) 

In  science  no  man  can  safely  speculate  about  the  nature  and  rela- 
tion of  things  with  which  he  is  unacquainted  at  first  hand,  and  the 
acquirement  of  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
species-making  and  of  all  the  uncertainties  which  underlie  the  bound- 
aries between  species  and  varieties,  drawn  by  even  the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  systematists*  were  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species '  than  was  the  bearing  of  the 
Cirripede  work  upon  "  the  principles  of  a  natural  classification." 
(I,  p.  81.)  No  one,  as  Darwin  justly  observes,  has  a  "  right  to  examine 
the  question  of  species  who  has  not  minutely  described  many."  (II, 
p.  39.) 

In  September,  1854,  the  Cirripede  work  was  finished,  "  ten  thou- 
sand barnacles  "  had  been  sent  '*  out  of  the  house,  all  over  the  world," 
and  Darwin  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  free  to  turn  again  to  his 
*'  old  notes  on  species."      In  1855,  he  began  to  breed  pigeons,  and  io 

*  '*  Aft«r  describing  a  set  of  forms  as  distinct  species,  tearing  up  mj  MS.,  and 
making  them  one  species,  tearing  that  up  and  making  them  separate,  and  then 
making  them  one  ag«iin  (which  has  happened  to  me),  I  hare  gnashed  my  teeth, 
ouned  species,  and  asked  what  sin  I  had  committed  to  he  so  punished."  (II,  p.  40.) 
It  there  any  naturalist  provided  with  a  logical  sense  and  a  largo  suite  of  specimens, 
who  has  not  undergone  pangs  of  the  sort  described  in  thin  rigorous  ^rag:;rai;)li^ 
whi<A  might,  with  adraatage,  be  printed  on  tYM  \at\Q-^^<b  ell  v««t^  vjtNxsc&al&A 
moBognph  at  a  warning  to  the  uninitiated  P 


make  observatioiis  on  the  effects  of  nae  and  diBnae,  eKperimenii  m 
seeds,  and  so  on,  while  resnming  his  industrious  ooUeodon  of  &eti, 
with  a  view  '^  to  see  how  &r  thej  favour  or  are  opposed  to  the  notioB 
that  wild  species  are  mntable  or  immutable.  I  mean  with  my  ntouMt 
power  to  give  all  arguments  and  facts  on  both  sides.  I  haTe  a  nmmher^ 
of  people  helping  me  everj  way,  and  giving  me .  most  yaloable  asBii- 
tance;  but  I  often  doubt  whether  the  subject  will  not  quite  oww 
power  me."    (II,  p.  49.) 

Early  in  1856,  on  Lyell's  advice,  Darwin  began  to  write  out  bia 
views  on  the  origin  of  species  on  a  scale  three  or  four  times  as  exten* 
sive  as  that  of  the  work  published  in  1859.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  theory  in  a  letter  to  Asa  Orsj ; 
and,  in  the  year  1857,  his  letters  to  his  correspondents  show  him  to 
be  busily  engaged  on  what  he  calls  his  '^  big  book."  (II,  pp.  85,  91.) 
In  May,  1857,  Darwin  writes  to  Wallace :  "  I  am  now  preparing 
my  work  [on  the  question  how  and  in  what  way  do  species  and 
varieties  difPer  from  each  other]  for  publication,  but  I  find  the  subject 
so  very  large,  that,  thoagh  I  have  written  many  chapters,  I  do  not 
sappose  I  shall  go  to  press  for  two  years."  (II,  p.  95.)  In  December, 
1857,  he  writes,  in  the  course  pf  a  long  letter  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent, "  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  attending 
to  distribution  in  accordance  with  theoretical  ideas.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  that  without  speculation  there  is  no  good  and  original 
observation."  (II,  p.  108.)*  In  June,  1858,  he  received  from  Mr. 
Wallace,  then  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  an  '  Essay  on  the  tendency 
of  varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  original  type,'  of  which 
Darwin  says,  ''  If  Wallace  had  my  MS.  sketch  written  out  in  1842 
he  could  not  have  made  a  better  short  abstract !  Even  his  terms 
stand  now  as  heads  of  my  chapters.  Please  retnm  me  the  MS., 
which  he  does  not  say  he  wishes  me  to  publish,  but  I  shall,  of  course, 
at  once  write  and  offer  to  send  it  to  any  journal.  So  all  my  origin- 
ality, whatever  it  may  amount  to,  wiU  be  smashed,  thoagh  my  book, 
if  ever  it  will  have  any  value,  will  not  be  deteriorated ;  as  all  the  labour 
consists  in  the  application  of  the  theory."     (II,  p.  116.) 

Thus,  Darwin's  first  impulse  was  to  publish  Wallace's  essay  without- 
note  or  comment  of  his  own.  But,  on  consultation  with  Lyell  and 
Hooker,  the  latter  of  whom  had  read  the  sketch  of  1844,  they  suggested, 
as  an  undoubtedly  more  equitable  course,  that  extracts  from  the  MS.  ai 
1844  and  from  the  letter  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray  should  be  communicated  to 
the  Linnean  Society  along  with  Wallace's  essay.  The  joint  commu- 
nication was  read  on  July  1,  1858,  and  published  under  the  title  *  On 
the  Tendency  of  Species  to  form  Varieties ;  and  on  the  Perpetuation 

^  The  last  remark  contains  a  pTC^«ti\.  \xu\Xi^'W\.\\.\Sk»At  be' oonf eased  it  haidlr 
squares  with  the  declaration  in  Viha  '  AuV.oXsvo^s^'^'^^  V;^>'^.^^^»x.\a^^s^^<»^ 
true  Baoooian  principles." 
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of  Varieties  and  Spscies  bj  Natural  Means  of  Selection.'  This  was 
followed,  on  Darwin's  part,  by  the  composition  of  a  summarj  account 
of  the  conclnsions  to  whioh  his  twenty  years'  work  on  the  species 
question  had  led  him.  It  occupied  him  for  thirteen  months,  and 
appeared  in  November,  1859,  under  the  title  '  On  the  Origin  of 
Speoiei^  by  means  of  Natural  Selection  or  the  Preservation  of 
Fayoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  of  life.' 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  single  book,  except  the  *  Principia,'  ever 
worked  so  great  and  so  rapid  a  revolution  in  science,  or  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  the  general  mind.  It  aroused  a  tempest  of  opposi- 
tion and  met  with  equally  vehement  support,  and  it  must  be  added 
that  no  book  has  been  more  widely  and  persistently  misunderstood  by 
both  friends  and  foes.  In  1861,  Darwin  remarks  to  a  correspondent, 
*'  yon  understand  my  book  perfectly,  and  that  I  find  a  very  rare  event 
with  my  critics."  (I,  p.  813.)  The  immense  popularity  which  the 
'Ori^n'  at  onoe  acquired  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  its  many 
points  of  contact  with  philosophical  and  theological  questions  iu 
which  every  intelligent  man  feels  a  profound  interest;  but  a  good 
deal  must  be  assigned  to  a  somewhat  delusive  simplicity  of  style, 
which  tends  to  disguise  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  stibject, 
and  much  to  the  wealth  of  information  on  all  sorts  of  curious 
problems  of  natural  history,  which  is  made  accessible  to  the  most 
mileamed  reader.  But  long  occupation  with  the  work  has  led  the 
present  writer  to  believe  that  the  *  Origin  of  Species  '  is  one  of  the 
hardest  of  books  to  master;*  and  he  is  justified  in  this  conviction  by 
observing  that  although  ihe  '  Origin '  has  been  close  on  thirty  years 
before  the  world,  the  strangest  misconceptions  of  the  essential  nature 
of  the  theory  therein  advocated  are  still  put  forth  by  serious  writers. 

Although,  then,  the  present  occasion  is  not  suitable  for  any 
detailed  criticism  of  the  theory,  or  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  brought  against  it,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  endeavour 
to  separate  the  substance  of  the  theory  from  its  accidents ;  and  to 
show  that  a  variety  not  only  of  hostile  comments,  but  of  friendly 
would-be  improvements  lose  their  raison  d'etre  to  the  eareful  student. 
Observation  proves  the  existence  among  all  living  beings  of  pheno- 
mena of  three  kinds,  denoted  by  the  terms  heredity,  variation,  and 
multiplication.  Progeny  tend  to  resemble  their  parents ;  nevertheless 
all  their  organs  and  functions  are  susceptible  of  departing  more  or  less 
from  the  average  parental  character ;  and  their  number  is  in  excess 
of  that  of  their  parents.  Severe  competition  for  the  means  of  living, 
or  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  unlimited 
multiplication;    while  selection,    or  the  preservation  of   favourablo 

*  He  IB  comforted  to  find  that  probably  the  best  qualified  jndge  among  mil  the 
reBden  of  the  '  Origin  '  in  1859  wm  of  the  Baane  o^Vkkkv.   ^Sx  ^  .^<(y^«t  ^«T^^n». 
^itiMihe  rerj  hardttt  bock  to  read,  to  full  ptofit,  \.\vb*.1  ww  Xitw^r    QX,^.^Aa:N 
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vamtions  and  tbe  extinction  of  others,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
severe  competition.  '*  Favourable  variations  "  are  those  which  are 
better  adapted  to  surrounding  conditions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
everj  vaiietj  which  is  selected  into  a  species  is  so  ^vonred  and 
preserved  in  consequence  of  being,  in  some  one  or  more  respects, 
better  adapted  to  its  surroundings  than  its  rivals.  In  otlAr  words, 
every  species  which  exists,  exists  in  virtue  of  adaptation,  and  what- 
ever accounts  for  that  adaptation  accounts  for  the  exitftenoe  of  the 
species. 

To  say  that  Darwin  has  put  forward  a  theory  of  the  adaptation  of 
species,  but  not  of  their  origin,  is  therefore  to  misunderstand  the 
first  principles  of  the  theory.  For,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  of  selection  that  every  species 
must  have  some  one  or  more  structural  or  functional  peculiarities,  in 
virtue  of  the  advantage  conferred  by  which,  it  has  fought  through 
the  crowd  of  its  competitors  and  achieved  a  certain  duration.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  true  that  every  species  has  been  "originated"  bj 
selection. 

There  is  another  sense,  however,  in  which  it  is  equally  true 
that    selection    originates    nothing.      *'  Unless  profitable   variations 

occur  natural  selection  can  do  no  tiling "    (*  Origin,*  Ed.  I, 

p.  82).  "  Nothing  can  be  effected  unless  favourable  variations 
occur**  (ihid,,  p.  108).  **What  applies  to  one  animal  will  applj 
thronghout  time  to  all  animals — that  is,  if  they  vary — for  otherwise 
natural  selection  can  do  nothing.  So  it  will  be  with  plants  **  (tbid., 
p.  113).  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  origin  of  species  in  general 
lies  in  variation  ;  while  the  origin  of  any  particular  species  lies,  firstly, 
in  the  occurrence,  and  secondly,  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of  a 
particular  variation.  Clearness  on  this  head  will  relieve  one  from  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  fallacious  assertion  that  natural  selec- 
tion is  a  deus  ex  mdchind,  or  occult  agency. 

Those,  again,  who  confase   the  operation  of   the  natural  causes 
which  bring  abont  variation  and  selection  with  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  "  chance  "  can  hardly  have  read  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  'Origin'  (Ed.  I,  p.  131):  "I  have   sometimes 
spoken  as  if  the  variations     ....     had  been  due  to  chance.   This 
is  of  course  a  wholly  incorrect  expression,  but  it  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge plainly  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  each  particular  variation." 
Another  point  of  great  importance  to  the  right  comprehension  of 
the  theory,  is,  that  while  every  species  must  needs  have  some  adap- 
tive advantageous  characters  to  which  it  owes  its  preservation  by 
>  selection,   it  may  possess  any  number  of  others  which  are  neither 
Advantageous  nor  ^sadvauiwgeow^,  Wt  indifferent,  or  even  slightly 
disadvantageous.     (Ibid.,  p.  ^\.^     ^w  N^xS»iCwB&  \s^ib  ^Nsmsa^  iwt 
merely  in  one  organ  or  tunc^ivoxi  %X.  %i  \:\m^\>xi.\.  \titmwxin  %a.^SiKR^ 
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ilyaiitageons  variation,  which  gives  rise  to  the  selection  of  a  new 
or  species,  may  be  accompanied  by  others  which  are  indifferent, 
nrhich  are  jnst  as  strongly  hereditary  as  the  advaotageons  varia- 
.  The  advantageous  structure  is  but  one  product  of  a  modified 
ral  constitution  which  may  manifest  itself  by  several  other 
ictd;  and  the  selective  process  carries  the  general  consiitulion 
j^  with  the  advantageous  special  peculiarity.  A  given  species  of 
/  may  owe  its  existence  to  tiie  selective  adaptation  of  its  flowers 
sect  fertilisers ;  but  the  character  of  its  leaves  may  be  the  result 
fcriations  of  an  indifEerent  character.     It  is  the  origin  of  varia- 

of  this  kind  to  which  Darwin  refers  iu  his  frequent  reference  to 
.  he  calls  "  laws  of  correlation  of  growth  *'  or  "  correlated 
ktion." 

lese  considerations  lead  us  further  to  see  the  inappropriateness  of- 
bjections  raised  to  Darwin*s  theory  on  the  ground  that  natural  selec- 
does  not  account  for  the  first  commencements  of  useful  ^organs. 
it  does  not  pretend  to  do  so.  The  source  of  such  commencements 
)cessarily  to  be  sought  in  indifferent  variations,  which  >  remain 
rccted  by  selection  until  they  have  taken  such  a  form^  as  to 
me  utilisable  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

is  not  essential  to  Darwin's  theory  that  anything  more  should  be 
ned  than  the  facts  of  heredity,  variation,  and  unlimited  multipli- 
n  ;  and  the  validity  of  the  deductive  reasoniug  as  to  the  effect  of 
last  (that  is,  of  the  struggle  for  existence  which  it  involves) 

the  varieties  resulting  from,  the  operation  of  the  former.     Nor 

essential  that  one  should  take  up  any  particular  position  in 
rd  to  the  mode  of  variation,  whether,  for  example,  it  takes 
I  'per  saltum  or  gradually ;  whether  it  is  definite  in  character 
idefinite.  Still  less  are  those  who  accept  the  theory  bound 
ly  particular  views  as  to  the  causes  of  heredity  or  of  variation, 
lat  Darwin  held  strong  opinions  •  on  some  or  all  of  these  points 
be  quite  true  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  they  must  be 
rded  as  obiter  dicta.  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  variation, 
^in's  opinions  are,  from  first  to  last,  put  forward  altogether  tenta- 
y.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Origin,'  he  attributes  the 
igest  influence  to  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  of  parental 
nisms,  which  he  appears  to  think  act  on  the  germ  through 
intermediation  of  the  sexual  organs.     He  points  out,  over  and 

again,  that  habit,  use,  disuse,  and  the  direct  influence  of  con- 
ns have  some  effect,  but  he  does  not  think  it  great,  and  he  draws 
ition  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  effects  of  these 
cies  and  those  of  selection.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of 
ktions  which  he  withdraws  from  the  direct  influence  of  selection, 
aly,  the  variations  in  the  fertility  oi  t\i©  «6XTi^  -amoti  ^"t  telwc^  ^-^ 
doseljr  allied  forms.    He  regards  leaa  ierVi\\\^^  ^  ox  xokSK^  ^x  Vra 


complete    sterility,  as   "  inoidental  to  other  acqnired  differences.'* 
(Ibid.,  p.  245.) 

Considering  the  difficnlties  which  sarroimd  ihe  queetioii  of  the 
causes  of  variation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  thai  Darwin  should 
have  inclined,  sometimes,  rather  more  to  one  and,  sometimes,  rather 
more  to  another  of  the  possible  altematiyee.  There  is  little  differ 
enee  between  the  last  edition  of  the  ^  Origin '  (1872)  and  the  first  on 
this  head.  In  1876,  however,  he  writes  to  Merits  Wagner,  "  In  mj 
opinion,  the  greatest  error  which  I  have  committed  haa  been  not 
allowing  sofficient  weight  to  the  direct  action  of  the  environment, 
i.e. J  food,  climate,  &c.y  independently  of  natural  selection  .... 
When  I  wrote  the  'Origin,*  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  I  could 
find  little  good  evidence  of  the  direct  action  of  the  environment;  now 
there  is  a  large  body  of  evidence,  and  yoar  caae  of  the  Satnmia  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  I  have  heard."  (Ill,  p.  159.) 
But  there  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  tenacious  adherent  to 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  from  taking  any  view  he  pleases  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  direct  influence  of  conditions  and  the  here- 
ditary transmisaibility  of  the  modifications  which  they  produce.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  so-called 
direct  influence  of  conditions  is  itself  a  case  of  selection.  Whether 
the  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis  be  accepted  or  rejected,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  struggle  for  existence  goes  on  not  merely  between 
distinct  organisms,  but  between  the  physiological  units  of  which 
each  organism  is  composed,  and  that  changes  in  external  conditions 
favour  some  and  hinder  others. ' 

After  a  short  stay  in  Cambridge,  Darwin  resided  in  London  for 
the  first  five  years  which  followed  his  return  to  England ;  and 
for  three  years,  he  held  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Greological 
Society,  though  he  shared  to  the  full  his  friend  LyelFs  objection  to 
entanglement  in  such  engagements.  In  fact,  he  used  to  say  in  later 
life,  moi^  than  half  in  earnest,  that  he  gave  up  hoping  for  work  from 
men  who  accepted  official  duties  and,  especially,  Qt>vemment  appoint- 
ments. Happily  for  him  he  was  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  making 
any  sacrifice  of  this  kind,  but  an  even  heavier  burden  wan  laid  upon 
him.  During  the  earlier  half  of  his  voyage  Darwin  retained  the 
vigorous  health  of  his  boyhood,  and  indeed  proved  himself  to  be 
exceptionally  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  privation.  An  anoma- 
lous but  severe  disorder,  which  laid  him  up  for  several  weeks  at  Val- 
paraiso in  1834,  however,  seems  to  have  left  its  mark  on  his  oonstita- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  later  years  of  his  London  life,  attacks  of  illness, 
iLsnallj  accompanied  by  ^evex^  vomiting  and  great  prostration  of 
strength,  became  freqnent.  A.ft  \ife  ^c^n«  Oi^^T^^^^ivKv^^wi^Aft  ^art  of 
every  day,  even  at  liia  loeEt  t\iaea,  ^w^^  ^^^'^^  '^^  \fi:vwsr| ,,  ^X^^^ti^ 
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nnfreqneiitlj,  mbnths  of  suffering  rendered  work  of  any  kind 
impossible.  Even  Darwin's  remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  metho- 
dical utilisation  of  every  particle  of  available  energy  could  not  have 
enabled  him  to  achieve  a  fraction  of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  he 
got  through,  in  .the  course  of  the  following  forty  years,  had  not  the 
wisest  and  the  most  loving  care  unceasingly  surrounded  him  from  the 
time  of  his  marriage  in  1839.  As  early  as  1842,  the  failure  of  health 
was  so  marked  that  removal  from  London  became  imperatively 
necessary;  and  Darwin  purchased  a  house  and  grounds  at  Down,  a 
solitary  hamlet  in  Kent,  which  was  his  home  for  the  rent  of  his  life. 
Under  the  strictly  regulated  conditions  of  a  valetudinarian  exist- 
ence, the  intellectual  activity  of  the  invalid  might  have  put  to  shame 
most  healthy  men;  and,  so  long  as  he  could  hold  his  head  up,  thei*e 
was  no  limit  to  the  genial  kindness  of  thought  and  action  for  all 
about  him.  Those  friends  who  were  privileged  to  share  the  intimate 
life  of  the  household  at  Down  have  an  abiding  memory  of  the  cheerful  ' 
restfulness  which  pervaded  and  characterised  it. 

After  mentioning  his  setttement  at  Down,  Darwin  writes  in  his 
Autobiography : — 

"My  chief  enjoyment  and  sole  employment  throughout  life  has 
been  scientific  work ;  and  the  excitement  from  such  work  makes  me, 
for  the  time,  forget,  or  drives  quite  away,  my  daily  discomfort.  I 
have,  therefore,  nothing  to  record  during  the  last  of  my  life  except  the 
publication  of  my  several  books."    (I,  p.  79.) 

Of  such  works  published  subsequently  to  1859,  several  are  mono- 
graphic discussions  of  topics  briefly  dealt  with  in  the  *  Origin,*  which, 
it  must  always  be  recollected,  was  considered  by  the  author  to  be 
merely  an  abstract  of  an  opua  majiLs. 

The  earliest  of  the  books  which  may  be  placed  in  this  category, 
•  On  the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilised  by 
Insects,*  was  published  in  1862,  and  whether  we  regard  its  theoretical 
significance,  the  excellence  of  the  observations  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  reasonings  which  it  records,  or  the  prodigious  mass  of  subsequent 
investigation  of  which  it  has  been  the  parent,  it  has  no  superior  in 
point  of  importance.  The  conviction  that  no  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  could  be  satisfactory  which  failed  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  mechanisms  involving  adaptations  of  structure  and 
function  to  the  performance  of  certain  operations  are  brought  about, 
was,  from  the  first,  dominant  in  Darwin's  mind.  As  has  been  seen, 
be  rejected  Lamarck's  views  because  of  their  obvious  incapacity  to 
furnish  such  an  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
animal  mechanisms,  and  in  i^at  of  all  those  presented  by  the  vege- 
table world. 

So  far  hack  08  1793,  the  wonderhil  work  ol  ft^T^n^f^  \»^  ^Jyi^k^ 
Hshed,  beyond  tmy  reasonable  doubt,  the  i»LCt.^l»dt^^xl^^Kcs^'|£Q^ 
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of  cases,  a  flower  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  the  object  of  which  is  to 
convert  insect  visitors  into  agents  of  fertilisation.  Sprengers  obser- 
vations had  been  most  undeservedly  neglected  and  well-nigh  for* 
gotten;  bat  Robert  Brown  having  directed  Darwin's  attention  to 
them  in  1841,  he  was  attracted  towards  the  subject,  and  verified  many 
of  Sprengel's  statements.  (Ill,  p.  258.)  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  was  a  living  botanical  specialist,  except  perhaps  Brown,  who 
had  done  as  much.  If,  however,  adaptations  of  this  kind  were  to  bo 
explained  by  natural  selection,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the 
plants  which  were  provided  with  mechanisms  for  ensuring  the  aid 
of  insects  as  fertilisers,  were  by  so  much  the  better  fitted  to 
compete  with  their  rivals.  This  Sprengel  had  not  done.  Darwin 
had  been  attending  to  cross  fertilisation  in  plants,  so  far  back  m 
1839,  from  having  arrived  in  the  course  of  his  speculations  on  the 
origin  of  species  ''  that  crossing  played  an  important  part  in  keeping 
specific  forms  constant"  (I,  p.  90).  The  further  development  of  his 
views  on  the  importance  of  cross  fertilisation  appears  to  have  taken 
place  between  this  time  and  1857,  when  he  published  his  first  papers 
on  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  in  the  *  Gardener's  Chronicle.*  If  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  ultimately  arrived,  that  cross  fertilisation  Is 
favourable  to  the  fertility  of  the  parent  and  to  the  vigour  of  the  off- 
spring, is  correct,  then  it  follows  that  all  those  mechanisms  which 
hinder  self -fertilisation  and  favoar  crossing  must  be  advantageous  in 
the  struggle  for  existence ;  and,  the  more  perfect  the  action  of  the 
mechanism,  the  greater  the  advantage.  Thus  the  way  lay  open  for  the 
operation  of  natural  selection  in  gradually  perfecting  the  flower  as  a 
fei-tilisat ion- trap.  Analogous  reasoning  applies  to  the  fertilising  insect. 

The  better  its  structure  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  trap,  the  more  will 
it  be  able  to  profit  by  the  bait,  whether  of  honey  or  of  pollen,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  competitors.  Thus,  by  a  sort  of  action  and  reaction, 
a  two-fold  series  of  adaptive  modifications  will  be  brought  about. 

In  1865,  the  important  bearing  of  this  subject  on  his  theory  led 
Darwin  to  commence  a  great  series  of  laborious  and  difficult  expe- 
riments on  the  fertilisation  of  plants,  which  occupied  him  for 
eleven  years,  and  furnished  him  with  the  unexpectedly  strong  evi- 
dence in  favoar  of  the  influence  of  crossing  which  he  published  in 
1876,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.'  Incidentally,  as  it  were,  to  this  heavy  piece 
of  work,  he  made  the  remarkable  series  of  observations  on  the 
different  arrangements  by  which  crossing  is  favoured  and,  in  many 
cases,  necessitated,  which  appeared  in  the  work  on  '  The  Different 
Forms  of  Flowers  in  Plants  of  the  sanfe  Species '  in  1877. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  during  which  Darwin  was  thns 
occDDied  in  opening  up  new  T^^ionoaoi  \Tc^«eJC\\^\Asst^\«ithe  botanist 
ad  showing  the  profound  ^YvyB\oVo^c«^  «:v%xC\^w^^ 


meaningless  diversities  of  floral  structure,  his  attention  was  keenly 
alive  to  any  other  interesting  phenomena  of  plant  life  which  came  in 
his  way.  In  his  correspondence,  he  not  un&requently  laughs  at  himself 
for  ]]is  ignorance  of  systematic  botany;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
vegetable  anatomy  and  phyfiiology  was  of  the  slenderest.  Neverthe- 
less, if  any  of  the  less  common  features  of  plant  life  came  under  his 
notice,  that  imperious  necessity  of  seeking  for  causes  which  nature  had 
laid  upon  him,  impelled,  and  indeed  compelled,  him  to  inquire  the  how 
and  the  why  of  the  fact,  and  its  bearing  on  his  general  views.  And 
as,  happily,  the  atavic  tendency  to  frame  hypotheses  was  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  strong  need  to  test  them  by  well-devised 
experiments,  and  to  acquire  all  possible  information  before  publishing 
his  results,  the  effect  was  that  he  touched  no  topio  without  elucida- 
ting it. 

Thus  the  investigation  of  the  operations  of  insectivorous  plants, 
embodied  in  the  work  on  that  topio  published  in  1875,  was  started 
fifteen  years  before,  by  a  passing  observation  made  during  one  of 
Darwin's  rare  holidays. 

''  In  the  summer  of  1860,  I  was  idling  and  resting  near  Hartfield, 
where  two  species  of  Drosera  abound ;  and  I  noticed  that  numerous 
insects  had  been  entrapped  by  the  leaves.  I  carried  home  some  plants, 
and  on  giving  them  some  insects  saw  the  movements  of  the  tentacles, 
and  this  made  me  think  it  possible  that  the  insects  were  caught  for 
some  special  purpose.  Fortunately,  a  crucial  test  occurred  to  me, 
that  of  placii^  a  large  number  of  leaves  in  various  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  fluids  of  equal  density ;  and  as  soon  as  I  found  that 
the  former  alone  excited  energetic  movements,  it  was  obvious  that 
here  was  a  fine  new  field  for  investigation.''     (I,  p.  95.) 

The  researches  thus  initiated  led  to  the  proof  that  plants  are 
capable  of  secreting  a  digestive  fluid  like  that  of  animals,  and  of 
profiting  by  the  result  of  digestion ;  whereby  the  peculiar  apparatuses 
of  the  insectivorous  plants  were  brought  within  the  scope  of  natural 
selection.  Moreover,  these  inquiries  widely  enlarged  our  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  stimuli  are  transmitted  in  plants,  and  opened  up 
a  prospect  of  drawing  closer  the  analogiea  between  the  motor  process 
uf  plants  and  those  of  animals. 

So  with  respect  to  the  books  on  '  Climbing  Plants '  (1875),  and  on 
the  *  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants '  (1880),  Darwin  says ; — 

'*  I  was  led  to  take  up  this  subject  by  reading  a  short  paper  by  Asa 
Gray,  published  in  1858.  He  sent  me  some  seeds,  and  on  raising 
some  plants  I  was  so  much  fascinated  and  perplexed  by  the  revolving 
movements  of  the  tendrils  and  sterns^  which  movements  are  really 
very  simple,  though  appearing  at  first  sight  very  complex,  that  I 
procured  vanous  other  kinds  ol  cliiabing  plaxxta  %xA«\,^^\s!^  >(Xa^«^c^^^ 
Bubjeot  ....    Some  of  the  adaptatioikB  dif:p\aye^ Vj  O^T^v^JS^^^aj^j 
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are  as  beaatifiil  as  those  of  orchids  for  ensnriDg  cross-fertilisation.* 
(I,  p.  93.) 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  amonnt  of  work,  remarkable  alike  for  its 
variety  and  its  importance,  among  plants,  the  animal  kingdom  was  bj 
no  means  neglected.  A  large  moiety  of  '  The  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication '  (1868),  which  contains  the  pieces 
justificatives  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  *  Origin,'  is  devotod  to  domestic 
animals,  and  the  hypothesis  of  'pangenesis'  propoonded  in  Ihe 
second  volume  applies  to  the  whole  living  world.  In  the  '  Origin  * 
Darwin  throws  out  some  suggestions  as  to  the  causes  of  variation, 
but  he  takes  heredity,  as  it  is  manifested  by  individual  organisms, 
for  granted,  as  an  ultimate  fact ;  pangenesis  is  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  heredity  in  the  organism,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  physiological  units  of  which  the  organism  is  composed  give 
off  gemmules,  which,  in  virtue  of  heredity,  tend  to  reproduce  the 
unit  from  which  they  are  derived. 

That  Darwin  had  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  species  clearly  in  bis  mind  in  1859,  is  obvious  from  a  passage 
in  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Origin  of  Species.'  (Ed.  1,  p.  488.)  "  la 
the  distant  future  I  see  open  fields  for  far  more  important  researches. 
Psychology  will  be  based  on  a  new  foundation,  that  of  the  necessary 
acquirement  of  each  mental  power  and  capacity  by  graduation. 
Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history."  It  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  scientific  literature,  that,  in  the  face  of  this  plain 
declaration,  its  author  should  have  been  charged  with  concealing  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  man.  But  he  reserved  the  fall 
statement  of  his  views  until  1871,  when  the  *  Descent  of  Man '  was 
published.  The  *  Expression  of  the  Emotions  *  (originally  intended  to 
form  only  a  chapter  in  the  *  Descent  of  Man  *)  grew  into  a  separate 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1872.  Although  always  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  geology,  Darwin  naturally  found  no  time  disposable  for 
geological  work,  even  had  his  health  permitted  it,  after  he  became 
seriously  engaged  with  the  great  problem  of  species.  But  the  last 
of  his  labours  is,  in  some  sense,  a  return  to  his  earliest,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  an  expansion  of  a  short  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society 
more  than  forty  years  before,  and,  as  he  says,  "  revived  old  geological 
thoughts  "  (I,  p.  98).  In  fact,  *  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould 
through  the  Action  of  Worms,'  affords  as  striking  an  example  of  the 
great  results  produced  by  the  long  continued  operation  of  small 
causes  as  even  the  author  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology  '  could  have 
desired. 

In  the  early  months  of  1882  Darwin's  health  underwent  a  change 
for  the  worse ;  attacks  of  giddiness  and  fainting  supervened,  and  on 
the  19tb  of  April  he  died.     Oil  t\ift  ^lV,V\%T%TM&i«i^^^'t^\Tiierred  in 
Weatminater  Abbey,  in  accoTdancfe  V\lV  \)aa  ^terw6T^\s^\iiiil,\Xak^ 
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a  man  as  he  should  not  ^o  to  the  grave  without  some  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Darwin  became  a  Fellow  of  the*  Royal  Society  in  1839  ;  one  of 
the  Royal  Medals  was  awarded  to  him  in  1853,  and  he  i*eceived  the 
Copley  Medal  in  1864.  The  *  Life  and  Letters,'  edited  with  admirable 
skill  and  judgment  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  gives  a  full  and  singularly 
vivid  presentment  of  his  father's  personal  character,  of  his  mode  of 
work,  and  of  the  events  of  his  life.  In  the  present  brief  obituary 
notice,  the  writer  has  attempted  nothing  more  than  to  select  and 
put  together  those  facts  which  enable  us  to  trace  the  intellectual 
evolution  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  great  men  of  science 
whose  names  adorn  the  long  roll  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 

T.  H.  M. 


Mr.  Thomas  Blizard  Curling,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  died  at  Cannes, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1888,  in  the  78th  year  of  age,  of  a  severe  attack 
of  pneumonia  or  congestion  of  the  lungs,  caused  by  chill. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  was  bom  in  1811,  and  resided  in 
London  during  the  greater  part  of  his  professional  life,  which  was 
one  of  continued  scientific  and  public  utility.  The  value  of  his  con- 
tributions to  surgery  and  pathology,  his  great  eminence  as  a  surgeon 
and  clinical  teacher,  and  his  upright,  just,  and  honourable  character, 
not  only  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  profession,  but 
secured  for  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  numerous  friends  who 
deplore  his  loss. 

Mr.  Curling  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  as 
Senior  Surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital  in  1869,  but  continued  to 
practise  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  which  were  spent  in  well-earned 
rest  at  Brighton,  varied  by  occasional  visits  to  the  Riviera,  where,  as 
has  been  stated,  his  career  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by.  a  severe 
pulmonary  attack.  He  obtained  professional  distinction  early  in 
life ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  Assistant- Surgeon  of 
the  London  Hospital ;  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  partly  aided  by 
the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Sir  W.  Blizard,  who  thus  happily  had  the 
means  of  placing  the  opportunity  of  advancement,  which  was  so 
readily  seized  and  so  fully  utilised,  within  the  grasp  of  the  young 
surgeon  whose  brilliant  subsequent  career  proved  how  justly  its  early 
promise  had  been  estimated  by  those  who  appointed  him  to  so 
important  a  post. 

Mr.  Curling's  career  as  a  hospital  surgeon  and  teacher  of  surgery 
was  one  of  continued  progress  and  success.     A  i*ecent  notice  of  him 
says  : — **  Perhaps  nowhere  was  his  character  TtvoYe\\.Y^'twv\.Ni>a.'KsiV«^<e 
ward-visiting  at  the  London  Hospital.     Hir  t[\^Wvo^\qv\  wcA  ^Ti»si\jQ» 
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habits  paRsied  into  a  proverb  with  the  students,  for  he  nsnallj  entered 
the  gates  as  his  visiting  hour  strnck.  A  strict  disciplinarian,  be  was 
a  ten*or  to  the  slovenly  dresser,  but  an  object  of  respect  and  admini- 
tion  to  the  zealous.  Freely  blaming,  if  blame  were  due,  he  never 
withheld  praise  when  snch  was  deserved.  Exact  and  pnnctUionB  in 
detail  himself,  he  evinced  his  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  patient  by 
examining  into  the  smallest  minntiSB  of  dressing  and  note-taking. 
Possessing  a  sound  and  well-balanced  judgment,  backed  by  great 
clinical  experience,  he  did  not  permit  theories  to  be  based  on  insuffi- 
cient bases.  His  practice  and  his  teaching  were  not  at  variance; 
both  were  sound,  upright,  and  just." 

Mr.  Curling  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  184f6,  and 
became  Full  Surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital  in  1849,  from  which 
office  he  retired  in  18G9,  retaining  that  of  Consulting  Surgeon  till 
his  death.  He  was  appointed  Examiner  in  Surgery  to  the  London 
University  in  1859,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons  in  1864,  Examiner  in  1871,  and  filled  the  high  office  of  Pre- 
sident in  1873.  He  had  l)een  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
as  early  as  1850. 

His  large  and  varied  experience  is  stamped  on  his  written  works. 
His  earliest  investigations  were  on  tetanus,  which  wore  rewarded  by 
the  Jacksonian  prizo  in  1884.  This  sound  work  was  followed  by 
many  communications  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  Royal 
Medico- Chirurgical  and  Pathological  Societies,  comprising  amongst 
them  that  upon  Duodenal  Ulcci-ation  as  a  consequence  of  bums. 
Towards  1855  the  subject  of  his  articles  tended  leather  to  the  illus- 
tration of  diseases  of  the  testes  and  rectum,  and  his  wide  experience 
in  these  sections  of  surgery  was  of  much  benefit  to  those  wbo  suffered 
from  these  affections.  His  works  on  Diseases  of  the  Testis  and  on 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  each  of  which  reached  a  fourth  edition,  arc 
standard  authorities  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

He  was  a  most  courteous,  amiable  man;  undemonstrative  in 
manner,  but  sincei*c  and  true  in  his  friendships  and  feelings.  His 
(•hai*acter  has  justly  been  described  as  "one  of  singular  honesty  and 
stmight forwardness ;  he  had  a  kind  heart,  and  secui^ed  and  kept  the 
deep  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.'* 

Mr.  Curling  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  mother, 
predeceased  him. 

J.  F. 
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By  the  death  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse  the  Society  has  lost  not  oaly 
a  many-sided  and  experienced  naturalist,  but  one  who  did  more  than 
almost  any  of  his  scientific  contemporaries  to  popularise  the  study  of 
natural  objects. 

Mr.  Gk>6se  was  born  at'Worcester  in  1810 — ^his  father,  a  miniature 
painter  of  some  note  in  his  day.  He  was  educated,  in  part  at  leasfc, 
at  the  Blandford  Grammar  School,  and  at  seventeen  was  sent  out  to 
Newfoundland  as  a  clerk  in  a  basiness  house.  After  eight  years  of 
commercial  life  he  settled  in  Canada  as  a  farmer,  bat  the  venture  did 
not  prove  successful,  and  he  retumed  to  England.  In  1838  he  went 
south  through  the  United  States,  and  was  engaged  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  Alabama ;  subsequently  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica  as  a 
professional  naturalist,  and  then,  having  definitely  adopted  natural 
history  and  literature  as  a  profession,  he  returned  to  settle  in 
England.  The  roving  life  of  his  earlier  years  afforded  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  natural  history  pursuits,  and  his  early  works  show 
evidence  at  least  of  acute  powers  of  observation.  *  The  Canadian 
Naturalist  *  (1840)  and  *  The  Birds  of  Jamaica '  (1851)  were 
perhaps  his  most  important  contributions  during  this  period,  but  lie 
had  published  also  a  number  of  zoological  manuals  and  other  books 
of  more  popular  character. 

Prom  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Gosse  devoted  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  British  marine  fauna  and  flora.  He  was  an  assiduous 
collector  and,  simultaneously  perhaps  with  the  late  Mr.  Warrington, 
devised  the  marine  aquarium,  as  a  means  of  observing  the  habits  and 
economy  of  marine  shallow- water  organisms.  The  idea  was  taken  up 
by  the  Zoological  Society,  who,  in  1853,  constructed  tanks  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  in  their  gardens  in  Regent's  Park.  *  A  Naturalist*s 
Rambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast,'  a  little  handbook  to  *The 
Aquarium '  (1853-4),  and  other  works  of  similar  bearing  published 
about  the  same  time,  attracted  much  attention  and,  as  a  practical 
result,  aquaria  became  common,  and  the  collection  of  objects  for  them 
a  popular  sea-side  amusement.  Of  greater  importance  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  was  his  'Manual  of  Marine  Zoology'  (1855-6);  two 
sntiall  volumes,  copiously  illustrated  with  outline  drawings — a  work 
extremely  useful  in  its  day. 

Mr.  Gosse's  subsequent  contributions  to  scientific  literature  were 
less  f^^uent  but  of  more  original  character.  His  name  will  probably 
be  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  *  Actinologia  Britannica,'  a 
history  of  the  sea-anemones  and  corals  of  the  British  Islands,  which 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  maintaius  its  authoritative 
position.  Of  later  times  his  attention  was  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  Rotifera,  and  the  resnltn  of  his  observations  up  to  18H6  were 
embodied  in  an  important  monog^ph  of  tVve  ^^\ii^^  Yx^^SkWciK^  ^^\)l- 
jointly   with   Dr.    C.    T.    Hudson.      T\ie  €K>c\»\.f%  ^  C,%3w\«SR<«.  «*^ 
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Scientific  Papers '  contains  a  list  of  nearly  sixty  memoirs  from  hifi 
pen  between  1843  and  1867,  and  this  number  would  require  consider* 
able  addition  to  inclade  those  of  recent  years.  But  the  bulk  of  his 
literary  labour  was  expended  on  works  of  more  popular  nature.  These 
were  very  numerous,  and  embraced  a  great. variety  of  subjects;  tbe 
style  was  generally  very  happily  chosen,  and  they  were  marked  by 
the  same  accuracy  as  his  more  strictly  scientific  writings.  Much  of 
the  interest  and  value  of  Mr.  Gosse's  contributions  to  science  is  due  to 
their  admirable  illustration,  the  author's  facility  and  precision  witb 
pencil  and  brush,  which  lasted  late  into  old  age,  being  no  doubt  in 
part  an  inherited  gift. 

Mr.  Gk)sse  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  1856.  His  decease 
took  place  at  Marychurch  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1888,  in  his  79th  year. 
For  many  years  he  had  led  a  secluded  life,  of  which  his  friends  were 
kept  aware  by  his  occasional  contributions  to  the  scientific  journals. 

S.  Jd.  B. 
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Obituary  notices  of  Fellows  deceased : — 

Curling,  Thomas  Blizard,  xxv. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  i. 

Gk>eee,  Philip  Henry,  xxvii. 
Occluded  gases,  on   the  effect  of,  on 

the    thermo-electric     properties     of 

bodies,    and     on    their    resistances 

(Monckman),  220. 
Oxidation,  on  the  development  of  voltaic 

electricity  by  atmospheric   (Wright 

and  Thompson),  182. 

Parker  (T.  Jeffery)  elected,  268. 
Parsons  (Hon.  C.  A.)   experiments  on 

carbon    at    high    temperatures    and 

^nder  great  pressures,  and  in  contact 

with  other  substances,  320. 
Pfliiger  (Eduord  F.  W.)  elected  a  foreign 

member,  220. 
Photographic    action,    report    on    the 

capacities  in  respect  of  light  and,  of 

two  silver  on  glass  mirrors  of  different 

focal  lengths  (Pritchard),  168. 
PhotomeUic  intensity  of   the    coronal 

light  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  Aug. 

28-29.  1886,  on  the  determination  of 

the.    Preliminary  notice  (Abney  and 

Thorpe),  392. 
Photometry,    colour.     Part   II.      The 

measurement    of    reflected    colours 

(Abney  and  Festing),  237. 
Physiology  of  the  invertebrata,  further 

researches  on  the  (Griffiths),  325. 
Pipes  and  channels,  hydraulic  problems 

on  the  cross-sections  of  (Hennesgy), 

101. 
Placentation  of   the  lemurs,  an  addi- 
tional contribution  to  the  (Turner), 

277. 
Plants  of    the    coal-measures,  on    the 

organisation  of  the  fossiL    Part  XY 

(WilUamson),  367. 
Plasticity  of  glacier  and  other  ice,  on 

the  (McConnel  and  Kidd),  331. 
Potential  of   a  voltaic   couple,  on   the 

change  of,  by  variation  of  strength  of 

its  liquid  (GK>re),  296. 
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Potential  of  a  voltaio  couple  in  wat«r, 
indiience  of  the  ehemical  eiier§^  of 
electrolytes  upon  the  'minimum- 
point'  and  change  of  (Otore),  300. 

of  Toltaic  couples,  effects  of  dif- 
ferent positire  metals,  &c.,  upon  the 
changes  of  (Gt)re),  368. 

Pojnting  (John  Henry)  elected,  268. 

admitted,  325. 

Preece  (W.  H.)  on  the  heating  effects  of 
electric  currents.     No.  Ill,  109. 

Presents,  lists  of,  93,  117,  145,  200,  218, 
253,  292,  323,  403. 

Pritchard  (Rer.  C),  report  on  the 
capacities,  in  respect  of  light  and 
photographic  action,  of  two  silver  on 
glass  mirrors  of  different  focal  lengths, 
168. 

Propyl  alcohol,  a  study  of  the  thermal 
properties  of  (Bamsay  and  Young), 
878. 

Queen,  address  to  the,  325. 

Radio-micrometer,  the  (Boys),  96. 
jRaia  hatis^  on  the  development  of  the 

electric  organ  of  (Emirt),  120. 
circularise  on  the  structure  of  the 

electric  organ  of  (Ewart),  213. 

radiatay    the    electric    organ    of 

(Ewart),  308. 

Rainfall,  on  the  relations  of  the  diurnal 
barometric  maxima  to  certain  critical 
conditions  of  temperature,  cloud,  and 
(Blanford),  150,  410. 

Ram»ay  (William)  elected,  268. 

admitted,  294. 

and  S.  Young,  evaporation  and  dis- 
sociation. Part  VIII.  A  study  of  the 
thermal  properties  of  propyl  alcohol, 
378. 

Reflected  colours,  the  measurement  of 
(Abney  and  Festing),  237. 

Reptilia,  on  the  Anomodont,  and  their 
allies  (Seeley),  381. 

researches  on  the  structure,  organ- 
isation, and  classification  of  the  fossil 
(Seeloy),  Parts  IV,  V,  142,  Part  VI, 
3S1. 

Reptilian  character  in  mammalian  teeth, 
on  the  nature  and  limits  of  (Seeley), 
129. 

Rhythm  of  the  mammalian  heart,  oii 
the  (McWiUiam)>  206. 

Ru9;»cll  (W.  H.  L.)  on  certain  definite 
integrals.     No.  16,  311. 

theorems  in  analytical   geometry, 

388. 

Sacha  (Julius)  elected  a  foreigmtvemXjeT^ 
220. 
Sanderson  (J.  B.)  on  the  electTomoXivN© 


propertiai  of  the  leaf  of  Dianma  in 
the  excited  and  unexcited  atate. 
No.  II,  202. 

Schunok  (E.)  contributions  to  the 
chemistry  of  chlorophyll.  No.  m, 
878,  448. 

Seeley  (H.  Q-.)  on  the  nature  and  limits 
of  reptilian  character  in  mammalian 
teeth,  129. 

—  researches  on  the  stmctore, 
organisation,  and  dawiflcataon  of 
the  fossil  reptilia.  lY.  On  a  large 
humerus  from  the  East  Brak  River, 
South  Africa,  indicating  a  new  order 
of  fossil  animals  which  was  more 
nearly  intermediate  between  reptilei 
and  mammals  than  the  groups  hitherto 
known,  142. 

— V.  On  associated  bones  of  a 

small  Anomodont  reptile  (Keiro- 
gnathtu  cord^lus,  Seeley),  showing  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  structure  of 
the  fore-limb  and  shoulder-girdle, 
142. 

VI.  On  the  Anomodont  rep- 


tilia and  their  allies,  381. 
Seismometric     measurements     of     the 

vibration    of    the    new    Tay   Bridpre 

during  the  passing  of  railway  trains 

(Ewing),  394. 
Selenium  dioxide,  on  the  compounds  of 

ammonia  with  (Cameron  and   Mac- 
allan), 112. 
Siiips  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean^  on 

Meldrum's  rules  for  handling  (Aber- 

cromby),  314. 
Silver  on  glass  mirrors  of  different  focal 

lengths,  capacities  in  respect  of  hght 

and      photographic     action    of   two 

(Pritchard),  168. 
Skate,  the  electric  organ  of  the  (Ewart), 

308. 
Solar  eclipse  of  August  28-29,  1886,  on 

the  determination  of  the  photometric 

intensity  of  the  coronal  Ught  during 

the.     Preliminary  notice  (Abney  and 

Thorpe),  392. 
Solar  Physics  Committee,  suggestions  on 

the  classification  of  the  various  species 

of  heavenly  bodies,  a  report  to  the. 

— Bakerian  lecture  (Lockyer),  1. 
Specific  resistance  of  mercury,  on  the 

(Glazebrook  and  Fitzpatrick),  379. 
Spectrum  of  magnesium,  investigations 

on  the.    No.  II  (Liveing  and  Dewar), 

241. 
Stoney  (Q-.  J.)  on  the  logarithmic  law  of 

atomic  weights,  115. 
^\jA^«^  Qj«t3j\  admitted,  96. 
^'^V^eftX/w  Vj^.  ^^^  ^sA  "i ^^iwwBRs^'l^  on 
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Tay  Bridge,  seismometric  measarements 
of  the  Tibration  of  the  new,  during 
the  passing  of  railway  trains  (Ewing), 
394. 

Teale  (Thomas  Pridgin)  elected,  268. 

admitted,  294. 

Teeth,  on  the  nature  and  limita  of 
reptilian  characters  in  mammalian 
(Setsley),  129. 

Temperature,  cloud,  and  rainfall,  on  the 
relations  of  the  diurnal  barometric 
maxima  to  certain  critical  conditions 
of  (Blanford),  150,  410. 

Theorems  in  analytical  geometry  (Bus- 
seU),  888. 

Thermal  properties  of  propyl  alcohol,  a 
study  of  the  (Ramsay  and  Toung), 
878. 

properties  of  bodiee,  on  the  eflfect 

of  occluded  gases  on  the,  and  on 
their  resistances ;  also  on  the  thermo' 
electric  and  other  properties  of  gra- 
phite and  carbon  (Monckman),  220. 

Thompson  (C.)  and  O.  B.  A.  Wright, 
on  the  derelopment  of  voltaic  eleotri- 
city  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  182. 

Thorpe  (T.  £.)  and  Capt.  Abney,  on  the 
determination  of  the  photometric 
intensity  of  the  coronal  hght  during 
the  solar  eclipse  of  August  28-29, 
1886  (preliminary  notice),  392. 

Topley  (William)  elected,  268. 

admitted,  294. 

Trimen  (Henry)  elected,  268. 

Turner  (Sir  W.)  an  additional  contri- 
bution to  the  {daoentstion  of  the 
lemurs,  277. 

Uric  acid,  note  on  the  Tolumetrio  deter- 
mination of  (Gossage),  284. 

Yeeetation,  on  the  present  position  of 
the  question  of  the  sources  of  the 
nitrogen  of  (Lawee  and  Gilbert), 
205. 

Yeley  (Y.  H.)  the  conditions  of  the 
evolution  of  gases  from  homogeneous 
liquids,  289. 

Vibration  of  the  new  Tay  Bridge  during 
the  passing  of  railway  trains,  seismo- 
metrio  measurements  of  the  (Ewing), 
894. 

Yisoeral  arches,  on  the  modifications  of 
the  first   and  second,  with  especial 


reference  to  the   homologies  of  the 

auditory  ossicles  (Gadow),  143. 
Vital  moTcment,  on  the  origin  and  the 

causation  of  (Euhne),  220,  427. 
Voltaic  couple,  effect  of  chlorine  on  the 

electromotiye  force  of  a  (Gk>re),  151. 
on  the  change  of  potential  of 

a,   by  variation   of    strength  of  its 

liquid  (Gore),  296. 

the  minimum-point  of  change 


of  potential  of  a  (Gk)re),  294. 
—  —  in  water,  influence  of  the 
chemical  energy  of  electrolytes  upon 
the  **  minimum-point "  and  change  of 
potential  of  a  (Gore),  300. 

couples,  effects  of  different  positive 


metals,  &e.,  upon  the  changes  of 
potential  of  ((jk>re),  368. 

riectricity  by  atmospheric  oxida- 
tion, on  the  development  of  (Wright 
and  Thomnson),  182. 

Volumetric  aetermination  of  uric  acid, 
note  on  the  (GK)6sage),  284. 

Waller  (A.  D.)  on  the  electromotive 
changes  connected  with  the  beat  of 
the  mammalian  heart,  and  of  the 
human  heart  in  particular,  331. 

Ward  (Henry  Marshall)  elected,  268. 

admitted,  294. 

Warner  (F.)  muscular  movements  in 
man,  and  their  evolution  in  the  infant : 
a  studv  of  movement  in  man,  and  its 
evolution,  together  with  inferences  as 
to  the  properties  of  nerve-centres  and 
their  modes  of  action  in  expressing 
thought,  329. 

White  (William  Henry)  elected,  268. 

admitted,  294. 

Williamson  (W.  C.)  on  the  organisation 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal- 
measures.    Part  XV,  367. 

Wilson  (T.)  and  T.  Camelley,  a  new 
method  of  determining  the  number 
of  micro-organisms  in  air,  455. 

Wooldridge  (L.  C.)  note  on  the  coag\i- 
lation  of  the  blood.  282. 

Wright  (C.  B.  A.)  and  C.  Thompson, 
on  the  development  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity by  atmospheric  oxidation,  182. 

Young  (S.)  and  W.  Bamsay,  evapora- 
tion and  dissociation.  Part  VIII.  A 
study  of  the  thermal  properties  of 
propyl  alcohol,  378. 
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